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PREFACE. 


The great progress that has been made in Biblical stud 

ies of late years demands some better Text-book for the ll- 

•/ 

lustration of Old Testament History than has hitherto ex¬ 
isted. It is surprising that a subject of such universal in¬ 
terest and importance should have no manual which can 
for a moment be compared, in fullness, accuracy, and schol¬ 
ar-like treatment, with the Histories of Greece and Rome 
in general use in our best schools. This attempt to sup¬ 
ply such a want is partly due to the suggestions of many 
school-masters and other persons who have expressed a de¬ 
sire for a good Class-book for use on Sundays and at other 
times. 

Besides giving the history recorded in the Old Testa¬ 
ment with the necessary explanations, notes, references, and 
citations, this Work contains information on a large num¬ 
ber of other subjects. Among these may be mentioned an 
account of each of the Books of the Bible, containing much 
of the matter found in “Introductions to the Old Testa¬ 
ment,” the geography of the Holy Land and of other coun¬ 
tries, together with the political and ecclesiastical Antiqui¬ 
ties of the Jews, Historical and Genealogical Tables, etc. 

The Appendices, Notes and Illustrations are taken fo? 
the most part from the Dictionary of the Bible. 

Wm. Smith. 


London, November , 1865. 
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BOOK I. 


FROM ADAM TO ABRAHAM. THE PROBATION OF THB 
HUMAN RACE. A.M. 1-2008. B.C. 4004-lt)yG. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE CREATION. 

§ 1. Purpose and scope of Scripture History. § 2. The Universe created by 
God only. § 3. At a definite time. § 4. The objects created—They 
are described ns phenomena § 5. The order of Creation. § (5. Chaos: 
its indefinite duration. § 7. Works of the several days: i. Light—ii. 
The firmament and division of the waters — iii. Sens, dry land, and 
plants—iv. Sun, moon, and stars—v. Reptiles, fishes, and birds — vi. 
The higher animals and man. § 8. The rest of the Seventh Day: tin 
Sabbath. § 1). Primeval state of man—Marriage—Paradise—Naming 
of the animals—Language—Spiritual perfection. 

§ 1. The purpose of this work is to sot forth the History 
contained in the Old Testament, with the necessary explana¬ 
tions and illustrations. We begin where the Bible itself be- 
gins. Its first Book, the first of the five-fold volume (I^’nta- 
tench ) ascribed to Moses, opens with the* words which form 
its title in Hebrew:—“ In the beginning.” That bc</innin(j , 
as explained by the Greek title of Genesis, is the commence¬ 
ment of creation; but this is but the first of the steps by 
which God built up for Himself a people, a Church, in the 
world which he created to be its dwelling-place. The Bible 
relates the history of that Church. It shows us the suee.es- 
sire offers of grace which God made, first, to all mankind, 
then to the family of Abraham, then to the nation of the Jews, 
and lastly again to all mankind in Jesus Christ; and it so ex¬ 
hibits the result of these several offers, as to make us know 
our own impotence and the omnipotence of His mercy. 

§ 2. The Books of Moses were* written for a people who 
believed in God, who had been revealed to them as one only, 
a personal, omniscient, omnipotent Being. Without preface, 
therefore, or argument on the being of God, the sacred writer 
speaks of Him as the Creator of the universe:—“ In the be* 


C LI AT. I. 


The Order of Creation. 
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ginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 1 2 The pur¬ 
pose of this declaration was practical. It is addressed to the 
reader's religious faith, not to his scientific, curiosity. It is 
designed to guard believers against the first steps in unbelief. 
There is in it a tacit reference to all the forms of error re¬ 
specting the origin of the universe. The world was created 
by God ; not by chance , not by self-generation, not by imper¬ 
sonal powers of nature, not by many agents, whether acting 
in harmony, or in antagonism, like the good and evil prin¬ 
ciples of the Persian religion. Above all, the sacred story 
reveals the lore which was the ruling principle of the whole 
work, for at each stage God pronounces it good. And if we 
take this first statement in connection with other passages 
of the Bible, we learn that the agent in creation was the Son, 
the TTbr</. a 

£ 3 . This work of creation, which is altogether distinct from 
the maintenance of the things once created, was performed at 
a d*finite time. 11 In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth.” They did not exist, therefore, from eternity ; 
nor are we permitted to trace them backward from age to 
age, till we lose all idea of their having had a beginning. 
Scripture does not tell us how remote the beginning is from 
any age of the world, known to science or to history, but it 
insists on the reality of a beginning for the Universe. 

£ 4 . The objects created were all that we are cognizant of, 
both bv sense and reason :—“ the heaven and the earth :' 1 ' 1 —the 
earth on which we live, and all that is above it: the Cosmos 
of the Greeks. And here, on the very threshold, we meet 
with the manifest principle, that the scriptural history of ere 
ation is a history of phenomena. The heaven which God cre¬ 
ated is that which we see, whether at once, by unaided vision, 
or gradually by the discoveries of the astronomer. The earth 
is the whole structure which forms our portion of the great 
Cosmos, manifested to us in like manner. These phenomena 
are so spoken of, in the plain language of common sense, as to 
leave the reader’s judgment open for the reception .of scien¬ 
tific facts and laws; but, whatever wonders science may re- 


1 Gen. i. 1. On tlie Names of God } 
see Notts and Illustrations. 

2 “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. The same was in 
the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him ; and without Him 
was not any tiling made that was 


made’ 1 (John i. 1-3). “God . . . . 
hath in these last days spoken unto 
us bv His Son, whom He hath ap¬ 
pointed heir of all tilings, by whom 
also lie made the worlds ” (Heb. i. 2). 
“All things were created by Him 
and for Him ’’ (Col. i. 16). Comp. 1 
Cor. viii. 6; Horn. xi. 36. 
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The Creadon. 


veal in heaven and earth, the simple truth remains, that God 
created them all. 

^ 5. This might have seemed enough for the basis of our 

belief in (lod, as the Being' in whose hands we are. But na 

a whole ean only be comprehended through its parts, we are 

further taught the order in which the various portions of the 

created universe were produced ; and that this order was pro 

gressive, from the lowest to the most perfect forms of being. 

From the first simple fact of creation bp God at a definite time 

we are led on to a second point of time, when the e<rrth (for 

the heaven is not now mentioned) 3 existed indeed, but in a 

state of confusion ami e,n]>tiness. Its materials were not yet 

arranged in order, and it was void of the forms of being that 

were to cover its surface. Science clearlv shows that our 

* 

globe has missed through such a stage. Its materials were 

'I * v ' 

fused by heat , the great sustaining power of all life; and from 
that state the outer portions hardened into what is called the 
earth’s crust, on the surface of which the vapors began to 
condense into water, while they still shut out the light of 
heaven. This watery chaos is the stage from which the more 
detailed narrative begins: 4 —“The earth was without form 
and coid, and darkness was upon the fact* of the deep. And 
the spirit (or wind) of (bid moved upon the face of the wa¬ 
ters.” 

§ 0. The duration of this Chaos is not so much as hinted 
at; and this absence of chronological definition, which sep¬ 
arates the 1st verse from the ad, was noticed bv Hebrew 

% 

scholars long before tin* discoveries of geologv had revealed 
the earth's antiquity. It is quite clear that the Book ofticn- 
esis assigns no date for the epoch of creation. The succes¬ 
sive steps bv which “ the heaven and earth rose out of chaos ” 
are arranged in periods called days; and some who admit 
the indefinite duration of chaos, yet hold that these are natu¬ 
ral days of 24 hours. But there are insuperable objections 
to this view ; and the use of the word day for an indefinite 
period is extremely frequent, m the Bible. 0 How these peri¬ 
ods of creation were defined, and what analogy they bore to 
natural days, is a question too wide to be discussed here.* 


* Gen. i. 2. 4 Ibid. with tlie discoveries of astronomy 

8 Dent. ix. 1 : I'salm xxxvii. Kt: ;uul geology, are too many to he even 
exxxvii. 7; Kom. xiii. 12; lleb. iii. enumerated. The ablest exposition 
I"). of that “phenomenal” view, which 

8 The works written, especially in seems the only key to such diflicul- 
onr own ago, with a view to reconcile ties, is given in Hugh Miller’s I'cs/t- 
ilic Mosaic account of the Creation mwnj of' the, Rocks. Further investi* 
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Chat '.. 


The following are the works assigned to each “ day:” 

S 7. i. On the Fikst Day went forth the Word of God— 

C 

the creative fiat, as it has been well called, for “He spake 
and it was done''’ —“Let there be Light, and Light was . 1 '’' 1 
Light broke over the face of the choas, we are not told from 
what source, but probably through the floating vapors being 
now rare enough to be penetrated by the sun’s light. It 
shone upon each part of the earth’s surface that was exposed 
to it in turn, and so “ God divided the light from the dark- 

J 

ness : and God called the light Day. and the darkness he 
called Xight. And the evening and the morning were the 
First Day. 


VS 


ii. As yet the watery vapors raised by intense heat 
formed an envelop of mist around the earth. They were 
now parted into two divisions, those which lie upon and hang 
about the surface of the earth, and those which float high 
above it. The blue heavens became visible, like a crystal 
vault, called the firmament (literally expanse ), because its ap¬ 
pearance is that of an outspread covering, elsewhere likened 
to a tent .' 3 But the word chosen no more implies that the 

skv is really a solid vault than that it is a canvas tent. It 

% * 

forms, to the eye, the partition between the upper and low¬ 
er heavens, between “the waters under the firmament and 
the waters above the firmament.” Such was the work of 
the Second Day . 10 

iii. Next began the tremendous upheavings and sinkings 
of the earth’s crust, by the forces at "work within it, which 
formed it into mountains and valleys, and provided channels 
and basins for the waters on its surface. These were now 


gallon may perhaps throw more light 
on these interesting questions. Mean¬ 
while it mav be safelv said that mod- 

» ¥ 

ern discoveries are in no way opposed 
to the great outlines of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. That the world was ere- 

m 

ated in six periods, that creation was | 
by a law of gradual advance, begin¬ 
ning with inorganic matter, and then 
advancing from the lowest organisms 
to the highest, that since the appear¬ 
ance of man upon the earth no new 
species have come into being; these 
are statements not only not disproved, 
but the two la*t of them at least amply 
confirmed by geological research. 

7 Gen. i. 3. Comp. 2 Cor. iv. 0. 

7 Gen. i. 4, 5. On the supposition 


that the work of Creation was unfold- 
cd to Moses, in vision, as a series of 
pictorial scenes, divided by intervals 
of darkness, since the whole vision 
began from a state of darkness, those 
successive intervals would naturally 

I be reckoned with the following day. 
The division of the day from sunset 
to sunset is still observed by the Jews. 
r Isaiah xl. 22. 

^ Gen. i. G-8. To substitute the 
word atmosphere for firmament and 
heaven is a dangerous departure from 
the phenomenal simplicity of the nar¬ 
rative. The work wap not so much 
the creation of an atmosphere, as the 
beginning of its clearance from dens? 

i ^ 

1 aqueous vapor. 
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Chap. L 


gathered into collections which were called Seas, while the 
name o iEarth was applied, in an narrower sense than before, 
to the portions exposed above the waters. On these portions 
the germs of vegetation began at once to burst into life, form¬ 
ing: grass and fruit trees. These had their seed in themselves , 
after iheir kind. Here is the great law o i reproduction accord 
inc, to species, on which depends tlie order of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. This was the work of the Third 
Day . 11 

iv. On the Fourth Day, the Sun and Jfoon were seen in the 
firmament of heaven. The fact of their previous creation is 
involved in the stability of the earth as a member of the so- 
lar system, as well as in the appearance of light on the first 
day. It is not said that they were first created on the fourth 
day ; and of the stars, many of which must have existed 
myriads of years before their light reached the earth, it is 
simply said, “ He made the stars also,' 1 not when He made 
them. In fact, the ‘‘fourth day' 1 seems to mark the period 
during which the air was cleared of its thick vapors, by the 
action of the plants and other causes, so that the heavenly 
bodies became visible. Stress is laid on their rufiny as 
well as lUfhtinff the day and night, (bid said :—“ Let them 
be for sinns , and for seasons, and for days and years." They 
were designed, as they have ever since been used, to mark 
out the periods of human life; to inculcate the great lesson 
that “ to every thing there is a season, and a time to every 
purpose under the heaven." 11 

v. Vegetables could live and flourish in a thick moist at- 
mosphere; and the lower animal organisms could already 
be associated with them, though thev had not been men- 
tinned as vet, because not outwardly visible. ISut now the 
larger animals appeared. First the waters teemed with the 
“creeping things" and the “great sea-monsters," with fishes 
and reptiles. Birds were produced at the same time, and 
might have been seen flying over the waters and in the open 
firmament of heaven. This was the work of the FiTtii 
Day . 13 

vi. The Sixth Day witnessed the creation oi die hie/her 
animals and Man. These were formed out of the earth, 
the chemical constituents of which are, in the main, the same 
as those of animal bodies. The latter, in fact, derive their 
materials from the vegetables, which have first derived 
theirs from the earth and air and water; and all render 


- Gen. i. 0-13. 15 Gen. i. 14-13; Ecelcs. iii. 1. 13 Gen. i. 20-23. 
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back their gaseous .and fluid components to .air .and water, 
and their solids to the earth. 

Max. the last created, for whom all the previous work was 
but a preparation, differed from all other creatures in being 
made like God. The depth of meaning contained in this 
statement, though partly revealed in the Son of God, the 
true head of our race, remains to be developed hereafter. 
But at least it includes intellectual and spiritual likeness, in¬ 
telligence, moral power, and holiness. To man was given 
dominion over all other animals; and both to him and them 
the plants were given for food. All were appointed to con¬ 
tinue their species according to their own likeness, and all 
were blessed with fertility; but on the human race was pro¬ 
nounced the special blessing:—“ Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it—so that Man’s lord- 
ship of the creation is a part of his original constitution. 14 

On each of the works of the last four days God pronounced 
the blessing that it teas very good ; perfect in its kind, use¬ 
ful in its purpose, and entirely subject to His holy laws. 

£ 8. On the Seventh Day God ceased from his finished 
work, rested, and blessed the day by the perpetual institu¬ 
tion of the Sabbath. 18 His rest, however, was not an entire 
cessation from activity. He had done creating , but he con¬ 
tinued to sustain and bless his creatures. “ My Father work- 
eth hitherto, and I work,” 18 said Christ; and thus this sev¬ 
enth period finds its perfect analogy in the day for which 
he also gave the law r , “ to do good on the Sabbath-day.” 17 

§ 9. The account of the Creation in Genesis i.-ii. 3, is fol¬ 
lowed by a more particular account of the creation and prime* 
'calstate of man (Gen. ii. 4-25). 16 His frame was made from 
the dust (or clay) of the ground ; his life was breathed into 
his nostrils by God. The female, created to be “ a help meet 


)4 Gen. i. 24-31: Compare Psalm 1 15 Gen. ii. 1-3. These veues ant 
viii. The name Adam , which is improperly divided from chap, i., ol 
used in a threefold sense — <jeneric,\ which they form the conclusion, 
for the human creature, both male verse 4 of chap. ii. beginning a ne ’> 
and female (see Gen. v. 2), specific, for account of man’s primeval state, 
the male, and hence as a jiroper name] The institution of the Sabbath wilt 
for the first man — is derived from.be more particularly considered in 
the ground (Adamah) out of which he connection with the Mosaic Law. 
was formed. The root sense is the “ John v. 17. 
same as that of Edom , red. The 1T Matt. xii. 12. 
name applied to man in the nobler' 18 In Gen. i.-ii. 3, Eloldm occurs 
aspect of his nature is Tsh (a man of alone as the name of God ; in Gen. ii. 
worth, Gen. ii. 23;. The distinction! 4-2o, Jehovah-Eloldm is used a6 the 
has a resemblance to that between name of the Divine Being. Sec Notes 
fiorno and vir in Latin and Illustrations. 
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for him,” was made out of the substance of his own body, 
whence she was called woman (Ishah, the feminine of hh, 
man). 1 ® This is given now, and long afterward used by 
Christ, as a reason for the law of marriage, which is a divine 
institution, plainly involved in the fact that one woman was 


created for one man. “ Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall 
be- one flesh.” 20 From these words, coupled with the circum¬ 
stances attendant on the formation of the first woman, we 
may evolve the following principles :—(l),The unity of man 
and wife, as implied in her being formed out of man, and as 
expressed in the words “ one flesh ;” (2), the indissolubleness 
of the marriage bond, except on the strongest grounds ; 21 (3), 
monogamv, as the original law of marriage, resulting from 
there having been but one original couple, as is forcibly ex¬ 
pressed in the subsequent references to this passage by our 
Lord, 22 and St. Paul ; 23 (4), the social equality of man and wife, 
as implied in the terms ish and ishah , the one being the exact 
correlative of the other, as well as in the words “ help meet 
for him;” (5), the subordination of the wife to the husband, 
consequent upon her subsequent formation ; 2< and (0) the re¬ 
spective duties of man and wife, as implied in the words 
“help meet for him.” 

To this pair God gave an abode and an occupation. He 
placed them in a Garden in Eden, an Eastern region, the name 
of which survived in historic times, and at least two of its 
four rivers are identified with the Tigris and Euphrates. 16 
Their easy and pleasant occupation was to keep and dress 
the garden, or, as the Septuagint calls it, J^aradixe. This 
word, of Persian origin, describes an extensive tract of pleas¬ 
ure land, somewhat like an English park ; and the use of it 
suggests a wider view of man’s first abode than a garden. 
Perfect as he was in physical constitution, man might roam 


Gen. ii. 21-25. 

20 Gen. ii. 24 ; Matt. xix. 5. 

21 Comp, Matt. xix. 

22 44 They twain” Matt. xix. 5. 

23 u Two shall be one flesh,” 1 Cor. 
n. 1 G. 


24 I Cor. xi. 8. 0 : 1 Tim. ii. 13. 

25 The Hiddekel is the Tigris; but 
with regard to the Pisnn and Gihon, 
a great variety of opinion exists. 
Many ancient writers, ns Josephus, 
identified the Pison with the Ganges, 
and the Gihon with the Nile. Others, 


guided by the position of the two 
known rivers, identify the two un¬ 
known ones with the Phnsis and Arax- 
es, which also have their sources in 
the highlands of Armenia. Others, 
again, have transferred the site to the 
sources of the Oxus and Javnrtes, and 
place it in Haetria ; others, again, in 

the vnllcv of Cashmere. Such spec- 
» » 

illations mav he multiplied a( / mfhd- 

• ■ ■ 

turn, and have sometimes assumed the 
wildest character. Sec Diet, of Bible, 
art. Eden. 
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over a very extensive region, such as that which lies between 
the highlands of Armenia and the Persian Gulf. Here he 


might find occupation for his mind in the study of the crea¬ 
tures made subject to him, and so be qualified to name them, 


as he did when God brought them before him. This sugges¬ 
tion also removes a difficulty arising out of the narrow range 

%? O i J 


of climate in which so many varieties of animals are supposed 
to have lived. At all events, the researches of science point 
to the highlands south of the Caucasus as the primeval seat 


of the human race. 


The fact of Adam’s naming the animals proves that he was 
endowed from his first creation with the power of language. 
The narrative of his fall bears indirect but certain testimony 
to his close intercourse with God. All else is speculation; 
but we may dwell with delight on Milton’s pictures of unfall¬ 
en man, and believe with South that “Aristotle was but the 
rubbish of an Adam, and Athens the rudiments of Paradise.” 
More perfectly, however, does Christ, “ the second Adam,” 
reveal to us the perfection of the first. 

The last stroke in the description indicates the perfection 
of man’s innocence by the absence of the sense of shame which 
sin alone has introduced into the original moral harmony of 
man's constitution:—“They were both naked, the man and 
his wife, and were not ashamed.” 28 
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THE HEBREW NAMES OF with the dependent genitive, and with 

GOD. an epithet, in which case it is often 

1 used in the short form, El (a word 
Throughout the Hebrew Scrip- signifying strength ), as in El-Shad- 
tures two chief names are used for dai, God Almighty, the name by which 
the one true divine Being— Elohim, God was specially known to the pa- 
commonlv translated God in our ver- triarchs (Gen. xvii. 1, xxviii. 3 ; Ex, 
sion, and Jkiiovah, translated Lord . vi. 3). The etymology is uncertain, 
Elohim is the plural of Eloaji (in but it is generally agreed that the pri- 
Arabi c Allah), a form which occurs marv idea is that of strength, power to 
only in poetry and a few'passages of effect; and that it properly describes 
later Hebrew (Neh. ix. 17; 2 Chr. Godin that character in which He is 
xxxii. 15). It is also formed with the exhibited to all men in His works, as 
pronominal suffixes, as Eloi, v\y GoJ, the creator, sustainer, and supreme 
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governor of the world. Hence it isj “the great and terrible name,” “the 
used to denote any being believed in peculiar name,” “theseparate name.” 
and worshiped as God. But in the In reading the Scriptures, they sub¬ 
sense of a heathen deity, or a divine 8titutcd for it the word Adoxai {fjord), 
being spoken of indefinitely, the sin- from the translation of which by 
gularis most often used, and the plu- Kiptofm the LXX., followed by the 
ral is employed, with the strict idea' Vulgate, which uses Dominus, we 
of number, for the collective objects have got the Lord of our Version, 
of polytheistic worship, the gods, the Our translators, have, however, used 
gods of the heathen. It is also used Jehovaii in four passages (Ex. vi. 3: 
for any being that strikes an observer Psalm Ixxxiii. 18; Is. xii. 2, xxvi. 
as godlike (Sam. xxviii. 13), and for 4), and in the compounds J<hovah-Ji- 
kings, judges, and others endowed rch, Jchovah-Xissi , and Jehovah-Sha- 
with authority from God (Psalm lorn ( Jehovah shall see, Jehovah is my 
Ixxxii. 1, G, viii. G, xcvii. 7, etc. ; Ex. j Banner, Jehovah is Bence, Gen. xxii. 
xxi. G, xxii. 7, 8). The short form; 14: Ex. xvii. 15; Judges vi. 24); 
El is used for a hero, or mighty man, while the similar phrases Jehorah- 
as Nebuchadnezzar (Ezck. xxxi. II), Tsidhenu and Jehovah-Shammah are 
a sense derived at once from the mean- j translated, “ the Lord our rightcous¬ 
ing of strength. The plural form of ness,” and “ the Lord is there” (Jer. 
Elohim has given rise to much dis- xxiii. 6, xxxiii. 1G; E/.ek. xlviii. 35). 
cussion. The fanciful idea, that itdn one passage the abbreviated form 
referred to the Trinity of Persons in Jaii is retained (Psalm lx viii. 4). 
the Godhead, hardly finds now a sup-j The substitution of the word Loan is 
porter among scholars. L is either most unhappy; for, while it in no 
what grammarians call the plural of' , wav represents the meaning of tho 
majesty , or it denotes the fullness of j sacred name, the mind has constant- 
divine strength, the sum of the powers\\y to guard against a confusion with 


displayed by God. 


its lower uses, and, above all, the di- 


Jeiiovah denotes specifically the rcct personal bearing of the name on 
one true God, whose people the Jews J the revelation of God through tho 
were, and who made them the guard-j whole course of Jewish history is kept 
inns of His truth. The name is never j injuriously out of sight. For these 
applied to a false god, nor to any other ' reasons, we have restored the name 
being, except One, the Angkl-Jeiio- : in the following pages, in the common 
vah, who is thereby marked as one form, its true pronunciation having 
with God, and who appears again in been completely lost, 
the New Covenant as “God manifest- The key to the meaning of the name 
cd in the flesh.” Thus much is dear ; is unquestionably given in God’s rev- 
hut all else is beset with difficulties, elation of Himself to Moses by the 


At a time too early to be traced, the phrase “ I am that I am,” in eon- 
Jews abstained from pronouncing the'nectiun with the statement, that He 
name, for fear of its irreverent use. was now first revealed by his name 
The custom is said to have been Jehovaii (Ex. iii. 14, vi. 3). With- 
foonded on a strained interpretation out entering here upon questions of 
of Lev. xxiv. 1G; and the phrase j Hebrew philology, we must he con- 
there used “ The Name ” (Shema)^ is tent to take as established the ety- 
substituted by the Rabbis for the un- ( mological connection of the name 
utterable word. They also call it , Jehovah with the Hebrew substantive 
“the name of four letters” (miT)>! ve rb, with the inference that it ex- 
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presses ilie essential, eternal, un- two names arc used in the Pentu- 
changeable Being of Jehovah. But tench, and especially in the Book of 
more, it is not the expression only, Genesis. This is not the place for a 
or chiefly, of an absolute truth : it is a discussion of the hypothesis, that the 
pinctical revelation of God, in His es- use of Elohini , or Jehovah , or Jehovah - 
sential, unchangeable relation to His Elohim , is a sufficient test by which 
chosen people, the basis of His Cove - different original documents may be 
nant . This is both implied in the i distinguished in the Book of Genesis, 
occasion on which it is revealed to j According to this theory, the sacred 
Moses, and in the fifteenth verse of; narrative is made up of two compo- 
Ex. iii. And here we find the solu-i nent and originally independent parts, 
tion of a difficulty raised by Ex. vi. the respective contributions of an 
3, as if it meant that the name Jeho - t4 Elohist ,? and a “ Jehovist.” But 
raA had not been known to the patri- the prevalence of one or the other 
archs. There is abundant evidence name is certainly not incapable of an 
to the contrary. As early as the explanation consistent with the single 
time of Seth, “ men began to call on j authorship of the book. At the same 
the name of Jehovah " (Gen. iv. 25). j time, it must be borne in mind that, 
The name is used by the patriarchs 1 even if we admit that Moses mado 
themselves (Gen. xviii. 11; xxiv. 40;! use of earlier documents in drawing 


xxvi. 28; xxviii. 21). It is the basis of! up the Book of Genesis, such a theory 
titles, like Jehovah-Jireh, and of prop- does not in the least militate against 
er names, like Moriah , and JochebeJ. either the unity or the divine author- 
Indeed, the same reasoning would ity of the book. The history con- 
prove that the patriarchs did not tained in Genesis could not hare been 
know God as Elohim , but exclusive- narrated by Moses from personal 
ly as El-Shaddai. But, in fact, the knowledge; but whether he was 
word name is used here, as elsewhere, taught it by immediate divine sug- 
for the attributes of God. He was gestion, or was directed by the Holy 
about, for the first time, fully to re- Spirit to the use of earlier documents, 
veal that aspect of His character is immaterial in reference to the in- 
which the name implied. spiration of the work. For a further 

The removal of this error does discussion, see the articles Jehovah , 
awav with many of the inferences Genesis , and Pentateuch in the Dio 
drawn from the way in which the tionary of the Bible . 

B 
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CHAPTER II. 


man’s probation and fall. 


§ 1. The Trees of Life and Knowledge. § 2. The Law and its penalty. 
§ 3. The Temptation and Fall. § 4. Effects of the Fall. § f>. God’s 
judgment—i.On the Serpent—ii. On the Woman—iii. On the Man. 
§ 6. Promise of a Redeemer—The name of Eve. § 7. Institution of 
sacrifice—Dispensation of mercy. § 8. Traditions of heathen nations. 

§ 1. The happiness of Paradise was granted to the first hu¬ 
man pair on one simple condition. A restraint was to he 
plaeed upon their appetite and self-will. Abundant scope 
was given for gratifying every lawful taste: “TheLord God 
caused to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food.” 1 But two trees are distinguished from the 
rest, as having special properties. The tree of life had, in 
some mysterious way, the power of making man immortal. 5 
The tree of the knowledge of good and evil revealed to those 
who ate its fruit secrets of which they had better have re¬ 
mained ignorant; for the purity of man’s happiness consist¬ 
ed in doing and loving good without even knowing evil. 

§ 2. The use of these trees was not left to man’s unaided 
judgment. God gave him the plain command: “Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayest freely eat: but of the fruit 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shall not 
eat of it : for in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.”* The vast freedom granted to him proved the 
goodness of the Creator; the one exception taught him that 
he was to live under a law/ and that law was enforced l>y a 
practical penalty, of which he was mercifully warned. Wo 
must not regard the prohibition merely as a test of obedience, 
nor the penalty as arbitrary. The knowledge forbidden to 
him was of a kind which would corrupt his nature—so cor¬ 
rupt it, as to make him unfit, as well as unworthy, to live for¬ 
ever. 

§ 3. The trial of man’s obedience was completed by a 
temptation from without.* The tempter is simply called in 


1 Gen. ii. 9. 

* Gen. ii. 16, 17. 


* Gen. iii. 22. 


temptation is confused by the modern 
senses of the words tempt, try, prove. 


9 • r 9 

4 The whole Scripture doctrine of God tries his people’s faith (as in tl/t: 
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Genesis the Serjyent f but that creature was a well-known 
type of the chief of the fallen angels, the Evil Spirit, whose 
constant effort is to drag down man to share his own ruin. 
From this enmity to God and man, he is called Satan (the 
adversary), and the Devil 6 (the accuser or slanderer). He 
slandered God to our first parents, teaching them to doubt 
his truth, and to ascribe his law to jealousy. “ Ye shall not 
surely die: for God doth know that,in the day ye eat there¬ 
of, then your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods , 
knowing good and evil.” 7 He addressed the temptation first 
to the woman, who fell into the threefold sin of sensuality, 
pleasure, and ambition, “ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eyes, and the pride of life.” 8 She “ saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes , and a tree 
to be desired to make one wise /”* and she ate the fruit, and 
gave it to her husband. The threefold appeal of the tempter 
to the infirmities of our nature may be traced also in the 
temptation of Christ, the second Adam, who “ was in all points 
likewise tempted, but without sin.” 

§ 4. In one point the devil had truly described the effect 
of eating the forbidden fruit. “ Their eyes were opened.” 10 
They had “ become as gods ” in respect of that knowledge 
of evil, as well as good, which God had reserved to himself 
and mercifully denied to them. They became conscious of 
the working of lawless pleasure in place of purity, in the 
very constitution given them by God to perpetuate their race; 
and they were ashamed because they were naked. Toward 
God they felt fear in place of love, and they fled to hide 
themselves from His presence among the trees of the garden. 11 

§ 5. Thus they were already self-condemned before God 
called them forth to judgment. Then the man cast the 
blame upon the woman, and the woman upon the serpent; 
and God proceeded to award a righteous sentence to each. 12 

L The judgment passed upon the serpent is symbolical of 
the condemnation of the devil. The creature, as Satan’s in¬ 
strument and type, is doomed to an accursed and degraded 
life; and the enmity that has ever since existed between him 
and man is the symbol of the conflict between the powers of 
hell and all that is good in the human race. 

ii. The woman is condemned to subjection to her husband, 

case of Abraham), desiring that it may 6 oia/?o\os. 

stand the trial: Satan tempts them, 7 Gen. iii. 4, 5. 

hoping for their fall. 9 Gen. iii. 6. 

1 Gen. iii. 1 ; comp. 2 Cor. xi. 3. 11 Gen. iii. 8. 

See Notes and Illustrations. 12 Gen. iii. 9-19. 


* 1 John ii, 16 
10 Gen. iii- r i < 
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and sorrow and suffering in giving birth to her children ; but 
she had the consolation of hearing that her seed was to con* 
quer in the battle with the serpent, crushing its head, after 
the reptile had inflicted a deadly wound upon his heel. 13 

iii. The man is shut up to a life of toil, and the earth is 
cursed for his sake, to bring forth, like himself, evil weeds, 
that require all his exertions to keep them down. But, 
as before, a promise is added ; his labors shall not be with¬ 
out its reward—“ in the sweat of thy brow, thou shall eat 
bread.” 

Reminded of the doom they had incurred, though its exe¬ 
cution was postponed—“ dust thou art, and unto dust shalt 
thou return”—and clothed by God’s goodness with the skins 
of beasts, they were driven out of Paradise. An angelic 
guard, with a flaming sword, debarred them from returning 
to taste the tree of life ; for it would have perpetuated their 
suffering. 14 

§ 6. But yet they had received the revelation of eternal life. 
The curse upon the serpent and the promise to the woman 
pointed clearly to a Redeemer, who should be born of a 
woman, and, by his own suffering, should destroy the power 
of t’lie devil ; and here we have t he first prophecy of the, Mes¬ 
siah. Henceforth the woman lived in the expectation of the 
promised seed, which should make her the mother of a truly 
living race; and, to signify this hope, Adam gave her the 
name of Eve ( Chav ah , that is, living). Thus already life 
began to spring from death. 14 

§ 7. There can be no reasonable doubt that the sacrifice 
of living animals was now instituted as a prophetic figure of 
the great sacrifice which should fulfill this promise. Animals 
must have been slain to provide the skins that clothed Adam 
and Eve; and wherefore slain, except in sacrifice ? This 
might not seem conclusive in itself; but the whole reason for 
sacrifice began to exist now : its use is taken for granted in 
the next chapter (Gen. iv.); and it continues throughout the 
patriarchal age without the record of any other beginning. 
Thus early, then, man learned that, “ without shedding of 
blood, there is no remission of sin;” that his own forfeited 
life was redeemed, and to be restored by the sacrifice of the 
coming “seed of the woman;” and that lie was placed by 
God under a new dispensation of mercy. Nay, even his 
punishment was a mercy ; for his suffering was a discipline 
to train him in submission to God’s will. The repentance of 


'* Comp. Kom. xvi. 20. 


M Gen. iii. 21-24. 


,s Gen iii. 20. 
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our first parents is nowhere expressly stated: but it is implied 
here and in the subsequent narrative. 

§ 8. We must not omit to notice the traces of these truths, 
which are found among many nations. The Greek legend 
of Pandora traces the entrance of evil to a woman ; the 
Buddhist and Chinese traditions refer the besrinnincr of sin 

o O 

to eating forbidden fruit and desiring forbidden knowledge; 
and most systems of mythology make the serpent a type of 
the power of evil, and a divine personage his destroyer. 
Delitzseh well says, “The story of the Fall, like that of the 
Creation, has wandered over the world. Heathen nations 
have transplanted and mixed it up with their geography, 
their history, their mythology, although it has never so com¬ 
pletely changed form, and color, and spirit, that you can not 
recognize it. Here, however, in the Law, it preserves the 
character of a universal, human, world-wide fact: and the 
groans of Creation, the Redemption that is in Christ Jesus, 
and the heart of every man, conspire in their testimony to 
the most literal truth of the narrative.” The recollection of 
the tree of life is preserved in the sacred tree of the Assyrians 
and Hindoos, and in other Eastern systems of mythology. 19 

16 See Lay aid, “Nineveh and its Remains,” vol. ii. p. 472. 
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THE SERPENT. 

It has been supposed bv many com¬ 
mentators that the serpent, prior to 
the Fall, moved along in an erect at¬ 
titude, as Milton {Par. L. ix. 496)— 

** Not with indented wave 
Prone on thr* ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular b:t*e ol’ rising folds that tower’d 
If old above fold, a -urging maze.” 

But it is quite clear that an erect 
mode of progression is utterly incom¬ 
patible with the structure of a ser¬ 
pent, whose motion on the ground is 
beautiful] v effected bv the mechanism 

m ^ 

of the vertebral column and the mul¬ 
titudinous ribs, which, forming as it 
Were so many pairs of levers, enable 


the animal to move its body from 
place to place; consequently, had 
the snakes before the Fall moved in 
an erect attitude, they must have 
been formed on a different plan al¬ 
together. It is true that there are 
Saurian reptiles, such as the Sauro - 
}>his tetradactylus and the Chamuemu- 
ra anguina of S. Africa, which in ex¬ 
ternal form are very like serpents, 
but with quasi-feet; indeed, even in 
the boa-constrictor, underneath the 
! skin near the extremity, there exist 
rudimentary legs; some have been 
disposed to believe that the snakes be¬ 
fore tlie Fall were similar to the San* 
rop/ds. Such an hypothesis, howev. 
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er, is untenable, for all the fossil I quent to the Fall its form and pro* 
Ophidia that have hitherto been found j gression were to be regarded with ha- 
differ in no essential respects from tred and disgust by nil mankind, and 
modern representatives of that order ;■ thus the animal was cursed “above 
it is, moreover, beside the mark, for j all cattle,” and a mark of condcmna- 
the words of the curse, “upon thy: tion was forever stamped upon it. 
belly shalt thou go,” are as charac-' There can be no necessity to show 
teristic of the progression of a Sauro- how that part of the curse is literally 
phoid serpent before the Fall as of a fulfilled which speaks of the “enmi» 
true Ophidian after it. There is no ty ” that was henceforth to exist be- 
reason whatever to conclude from tween the serpent and mankind ; and 
the language of Scripture that the though, of course, this has more cs- 
serpent underwent any change of pecial allusion to the devil, whose in¬ 
form on account of the part it played strument the serpent was in his de« 
in the history of the Fall. The sun ceit, yet it is perfectly true of the scr- 
and the moon were in the heavens pent. Serpents arc said in Scripture 
long before they were appointed fori to “eat dust” (sec Gen. iii. 14; Is. 
“ signs and for seasons, and for days Ixv. 25; Mic. vii. 17); these ani- 
and for years.” The typical form of mals, which for the most part tako 
the serpent and its mode of progres-] their food on the ground, do consc- 
sion were in all probability the same qucntly swallow with it large por- 
before the Fall a6 after it; but Bubse- tions of sand and duat. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THE DESCENDANTS OF ADAM, OR ANTEDILUVIAN PATRIARCHS, 
DOWN TO NOAH. A.M. 1-1056. B.C. 4004-2948. 1 

§ 1. Birth of Cain and Abel. § 2. Their different occupations and charac¬ 
ters—Two types of men. § 3. Their respective offerings. £ 4. The 
murder of Abel. § 5. The punishment of Cain. § 6. His uescend- 
ants. § 7. The race of Seth. § 8. Character of Enoch—His transla¬ 
tion. § 9. Methuselah—Epoch of his death. 

§ 1. After the expulsion of man from Paradise, Eve bore 
her first-born son, and named him Cain (i. e., possessio?i, or 
acquisition), saying “ I have gotten a man from the Lord.” 
The name itself, and the reason given for its choice, clearly 
indicate her belief that this man-child was the promised 
“ seed of the woman .” 1 Her mistake seems to have been 
soon revealed to her, for, on the birth of her second son, she 
gave him a name expressive of disappointment, Abel (Heb. 
Hebd, i. e., breath, vapor, transitoriness: some, however, take 
it to refer to the shortness of his life). 

§ 2. In the occupation of these two sons of Adam, we trace 
the two great branches of productive industry pursued by 
men in an early stage of society. “ Abel w r as a keeper (or 
feeder) of sheep, but Cain was a tiller of the ground.”* Here 
are the beginnings of the pastoral and agricultural modes of 
life; and in this respect, as in others, the two first sons of 
Adam are representatives of his posterity. For we must 
avoid the error of thinking of Cain and Abel as the only 
progeny of Adam and Eve. The mention of Cain’s wife, 4 as 
well as his fear that men would slay him (v. 14), are indica¬ 
tions that the “ replenishing of the earth” had made consid¬ 
erable progress before the murder of Abel. They are rather 
to be viewed as types of the two classes of character, which 
appeared from the first among men:—the good and the 
wicked, the “children of God” and the “children of the 

1 These are the commonly received Scripture Chronology at the end 
dates; but there is really no sound of the present chapter, 
basis for scriptural chronology before 2 Gen. iv. 1. 
the time of David and Solomon. 3 Gen. iv. 4. 

See Sole* and Illustrations (A), on 4 Gen. iv. 17. 
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devil.” This is clearly recognized by St. Jude, who uses 
“ the way of Cain” for a type of wickedness, 6 and by St. 
John, who says that“ Cain was of that wicked one (the devil), 
and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he him? Be¬ 
cause his own works were evil , and his brother's righteous 
We see here, not only the distinction itself, but the jealousy 
and hatred with which wicked men regard the virtue that 
condemns them, and which vents itself in persecution. Ac¬ 
cordingly Abel is named by our Saviour as the first of tho 
noble army of martyrs. 7 

§ 3 This difference of character was made evident when 
they were called to observe the services of religion. Cain 
and Abel brought their several offerings according to their 
several possessions. “Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground : Abel the firstlings of his flock, and of the fat there¬ 
of:” that is, the choicest of the first-born lambs or kids.* 
Abel presented his offering in a spirit of faith," and was there¬ 
fore accepted, but Cain’s was rejected on account of the 
state of mind in which it was brought. This is implied in 
God’s rebuke to Cain, who “ was very wroth, and whose 
countenance fell,” though it is obscured by the language of 
the English version. The passage may be rendered thus:— 
“Why art thou wroth, and why is thy countenance fallen ?” 
If thou doest well (or, “ if thou offerest ought ” LXX .), 10 is 
there not an elevation of the countenance (i. q., u cheer fulness y 
happiness") ; but. if thou doest not well, there is a sinking 
of the countenance ; sin lurketh (as a wild beast) at the door, 
“and to thee is its desire”—it seeks the mastery over you; 
“but thou art to rule over it ”—to resist and subdue it. 

§ 4. Cain scorned the remonstrance, and his anger ad¬ 
vanced to its natural result in the murder of his brother." 
It is uncertain whether the words “ Cain talked with Abel ” 
imply a treacherous snare, or a quarrel which led on to tho 
fatal deed. In any ease, Cain’s rage at his brother’s being 
preferred to him was its true cause. For, fearful as is the 
truth that the first overt act of sin after the fall was a broth¬ 
er’s murder, he who knew what was in man has testified that 
“whosoever is angry with his brother without a cause” has 
already broken the spirit of the Sixth Commandment, ,a and 
that whosoever hateth his brother is a murderer.” 1 * This 
truth is confirmed by all history ; and Christ does not hesi- 


* Jude 11. n 1 John iii. 12. 

1 Mutt, xxi-ii. .°>f>. 

* Gen. iv. 3-5. 0 Hcb. xi. 4. 

10 LXX. This indicates the Sep- 


tuncint or Greek translation of the Old 
Testament made at Alexandria. 

11 Gen. iv. 8. ** Malt. f. 22. 

» 1 John iii. 15. 
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tate To toll the Jews, who were enraged at him for the purr 
t v of His doctrine :—“ Ye are of your father the devil, and 
the lusts of your father ye will do; he was a murderer from 
the beginning.” 14 

£ 5. This first crime was promptly punished. The sullen 
indiflerenee of Cain’s reply to God’s demand, “ Where is Abel 
thy brother?” was probably affected, to conceal the remorse 
which has ever haunted the murderer. 15 The blood of the 
victim seems always to have that power, which is ascribed to 
the blood of Abel, of “ crying to God from the ground.” 111 
The cry implied is clearly that for vengeance; and the same 
cry proceeds from the blood of all the martyrs. 17 Cain was 
doomed to a new infliction of the primal curse. To Adam 
the earth yielded its fruit, though with toil and sweat; but 
to Cain, as if indignant at the outrage done her by his broth¬ 
er's blood, the earth was cursed for him again, refusing to 
yield her strength under his tillage, or even to grant him an 
abode at the scene of his crime. 16 But even in this aggrava¬ 
tion of the curse, we still see the mercy which turns the 
curse into a blessing ; for it was no doubt an incentive to 
those mechanical arts which were first practiced by the fami¬ 
ly of Cain. 

Cain received his doom in the same hardened spirit of im¬ 
penitence, filling up the measure of his unbelief by the cry, 
“My iniquity is too great to be forgiven.” 19 While lament¬ 
ing his expulsion from the abodes of men and from the face 
of God, his great fear is for his life, lest men should slay him. 
To quiet this fear, God gave him a special sign that he 
should not be slain (for such seems to be the true meaning 
of the “ mark set on Cain ”), 20 and pronounced a sevenfold 
punishment on any one who should kill him. With his per- 
son thus protected, he was driven from his home, as “ a fugi¬ 
tive and a vagabond in the earth.” 21 

§ 6. Cain directed his steps to the east of Eden, and settled 
in the land of Rod, that is, banishment , 22 He became the an¬ 
cestor of a race, whose history is recorded in a very striking 

M John viii. 44. 16 Gen. iv. 9. 

Gen. iv. 10. 

17 Rev. vi. 10. 

M Gen. iv. 12. 

a Gen. iv. 13. 

" Probably in the same wav as 
signs were afterward given to Noah 
(Gen. ix. 13), Moses f Ex. iii. 2, 12), 

Elijah (l Kings xix. 11), and Heze- Cainitcs and Sethites proves that thq 
kiah C Is * xxxviii. 7, 8.) former did not wander very far. 

B 2 


21 Gen. iv. 14. 

22 There have been various conjec¬ 
tures as to the position of the land of 
Nod; but all that we know is, that it 
was cast of Eden, which throws us 
back to the previous settlement of the 
position of Eden itself. The main¬ 
tenance of intercourse between the 
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contrast with that of the chosen race of Seth. The two 
genealogies, when placed side by side, arc as follows:— 

Adam. 


Cain. 

Enoch (Chanocli). 
Irad. 

I 

Mehujael. 

I 

Mcthusncl. 

Adah_Lamcch_Zillah. 


Seth. 

I 

Enos. 

I 

Cainan. 

I 

Malmlalccl. 

I 

J arcd. 

I 

Enoch (Clmnoch). 


Jabal. Jubal. Tubal Cain. Naomnh. Methuselah. 

I 

Lamcch. 

I 

Noah. 


The resemblances in the names of the two families seem » 
natural consequence of the use of significant names at a time 
when language had acquired no great variety ; and in both 
cases several of the names have a sense natural at that age, 
increase and possession. The different number of generations 
suggests that the period between the children of Lantech and 
the flood was occupied with the development of the inventions 
ascribed to them, by their unnamed descendants. The only 
personal facts of their history are, the foundation by Cain of 
the first city, which he named after his son Enoch j tin Polyg¬ 
amy of Lamcch ; and the occupations of his sons, of whom Ja¬ 
bal was the first nomad herdsman, Jubal the inventor of mu¬ 
sical instruments, both stringed and wind, and Tubal-Cain the 
first smith. It deserves notice also, that Lamcch’s address 
to his w'ivcs** is the earliest example of poetry; it forms three 
couplets of parallel clauses. 34 The great contrast, however, 
between the two races, is in their social and moral condi¬ 
tion. 31 

§ 7. Dismissing the family of Cain, the narrative traces the 
line of the chosen race. 

The following is their genealogy, arranged so as to sho\tf 
how far they w r ere contemporary (see p. 35). 


** Gen- iv. 23-24. ** See Notes and I lias tra'ions fH) 

” See Notes and Illustrations (C). 


Table I.—Genealogy of the Antediluvian 1’atriarcita. 


A M 


100 

200 

900 

400 

bOO 

000 

790 

800 

<00 

1000 

1100 

1200 

1800 

1400 

1500 

l 

i ooo: i 700 

1800 

1900 

2000 

9004 

H n rv 

8804 

9704 

9004 

9504 

8404 

8304 

8201 

8104 

l n 

8004 

2004 

2804 

2704 

2004 

2004 

2404 2004 
• 

• 

m 

2204 

2104 

2004 


1. Apam...,. .1- 

Seth born, 

105 

2. Seth.b. u.o. 3874 I — |- 

Enos born. 

90 

3. Enoa.b. u.a 3709 |-.]- 

(Jainan born. 

70 

4. Colnan.b. n. a 3079 !-1- 

Malmlftleel born. 

05 

fi. Mfthalaleel.b. u.c. 3G09 |-1- 

Jared born. 

1G2 

0. Jared.. .b. u.o. 3544 |->1- 

Enoch born. 
05 

7. Enoch.b. u.o. 33S2 I-1- 


I d. u.o. 3074. 
012 


d. u.o. 2902. 

905 

— | d. u.o. 28G4. 

910 

-— | d. ii. o. 2700. 

895 

-1 d. u.c. 2714. 


2G2 

-I d. u.o. 2582. 


8. Methuselah.b. u.c. 3317 | 


3G5 

-1 translated u.o. 3017. 

187 

-I- 

Lnmech born. 


9G9 


d. n.a 2348. 


. 182 777 

9. Laiuecn.b. u.o. 3130 |-1- 1 d. u.c. 2353. 

Noah born. : 

500 : 950 

10. Noah.b. B.C.294S |-1-1 <]. n.c. 1998. 

Sliem, Ham, und Japheth born. 

11. Shem. .b. u.c. 2446. [ __. _ _ 

* fSee Table II., p. G5 


10. Noah.b. u.o. 294S 


Or 
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The new son, who was given to Eve “ instead of Abel, 
whom Cain slew,” was lienee named Seth (properly Shethf 
i. e., appointed ). 27 The list of his race is headed with a re¬ 
markable phrase. Adam was made in the likeness of (rod ; 
and he begat a son in his own likeness , after his image. 2 ® 
Adam handed down to Seth and his descendants the promise 
of mercy, faith in which became the distinction of God’s chil¬ 
dren. This seems to be the meaning of the statement that, in 
the days and in the family of Seth, “ men began to call upon 
the name of Jehovah.” 2 ® For the “ name ” of any great per¬ 
sonage is the symbol of allegiance to him—“ iurarc in nomen ” 
—and so it is used repeatedly in the Old Testament of the 
uame of God, and in the New continually of the name of 
Christ, “ the name which is above every name,” at which 
“every knee shall bow and every tongue confess.” From 
the very beginning, then, of the race whose history is traced 
in Scripture, God was never without the public recognition 
of Ilis name and cause by true worshipers, and such we find 
first in the family of Seth, in contrast to that of Cain. 

§ 8. Of Enos {man or multitude), Cainan (possession), 
Mahalaleel ( praise of God), 30 and Jared (or Jered, descent), 
no particulars are recorded.* 1 But “ Enoch, the seventh 
from Adam,” stands conspicuous among the race of Seth. 
After the statement, emphatically repeated, that he “ walked 
with God,” we are told, “ he was not, for God took him.”** 
The former phrase is also applied to Noah, among the ante¬ 
diluvian patriarchs,** and is often used to describe a life of 
close communion with God, or, in one word, godliness. The 
apostle explains it, that “ he pleased God,” and traces Enoch’s 
piety to his faith in God, as the only true God and the hear¬ 
er of prayer, for “ without faith it is impossible to please 
Him: for he that cometh to God must believe that lie is, 
and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.”* 4 

But Enoch’s life was not all spent in quiet meditation ; ho 
“walked with God” in the path of active duty and the 
courageous maintenance of the cause of God amid an ungod¬ 
ly race. This we learn from the Apostle Jude, who describes 


Gen. iv. 25. 

Ewald explains the name as 
9 tedling or germ, with reference to the 
ifords, “God hath appointed me nn- 


same ns that of Mchujacl in the Cain, 
ite race (MaAr/.f7//.). 

*' Gen. v. 9-20. 

** Gen. v. 22, 44. The name, prop- 


other seed, instead of Abel, whom crly Chanoch, is interpreted by Philo 
Cain 6lew.” i “ thy grace,” by modern scholars, in. 

*® Gen. v. 1-3. ” Gen. ir. 26. itiated. 

" In the LXX. tbi9 name is the M Gen. ri. 9. 


** Ileb. xi. 6, 6. 
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CHAP. III. 

the antediluvian world as already infected with those vices 
which came to a head in the days of Noah, which are ever 
the curse of advanced civilization, and which will again mark 
the last age of the world. Against these sins Enoch prophe¬ 
sied, and warned their perpetrators of the coming of the Lord 
to execute judgment upon them. He stands conspicuous, 
therefore, as the First of the Prophets . 36 

Enoch’s faith was rewarded by a special favor in the mode 
of his departure from the world. “ He walked with God ” 
till “ he was not, for God had taken him.” The men to whom 
he prophesied missed him, perhaps at the very moment they 
were planning his death :—“ he was not found, because God 
had translated him.” 36 The apostle who uses this phrase 
leaves no doubt as to its meaning: “ by faith Enoch was trans¬ 
lated that he should not see death.” 37 This distinction was 
shared by Elijah alone of all the human race ; and we may 
probably infer that, as in his case, so in Enoch’s, the miracle 
was a testimony to the divine mission of the prophet, as well 
as a reward of the piety of the man. 38 

§ 9. Methuselah (a man of arms) , the son of Enoch, is 
noted as having reached the greatest age of any man. He 
was contemporary with Adam for 243 years, and with Noah 
for 600. It is interesting to observe that he died in the very 
year of the Deluge. 3 ® Was he “ a righteous man taken away 
from the coming evil,” or, having lapsed into wickedness, did 
he perish with them that believed not? We are allowed to 
suppose the former, from the probability that he would have 
been saved in the ark, with the rest of Noah’s family, had he 


85 Jude 14, 15. Respecting the so- 
called “ Book of Enoch,” see Notes 
and Illustrations (D). 

* Hob. xi. 5. 

£T Enoch is not mentioned else¬ 
where in the Old Testament; but in 
Ecclesiasticus he is brought forward 
as one of the peculiar glories of the 
Jews. iL Upon the earth there was 
no man created like Enoch : for he 
was taken from the earth ” (Ecclus. 
xlix. 14). “ Enoch pleased the Lord, 
and was translated [into Paradise, 
Vulg.]. being a pattern of repent¬ 
ance” fEcclas. xliv. 16). 

^ Both the Latin and Greek fa¬ 
thers commonly coupled Enoch and 
Elijah as historic witnesses of the 
possibility of a resurrection of the 


body and of a true human existence 
in glory; and the voice of early ec¬ 
clesiastical tradition is almost unani¬ 
mous in regarding them as ‘‘the two 
witnesses” (Rev. xi. 3ff.) who should 
fall before “ the beast, 7 ’ and after¬ 
ward be raised to heaven before the 
great judgment. In this way was 
removed the difficulty which was sup¬ 
posed to attach to their transla¬ 
tion : for thus it was made clear that 
they would at least discharge the 
common debt of a sinful humanity 
from which they are not exempted 
by their glorious removal from the 
earth. 

39 This is according to the common 
chronology. The LXX. places hif 
death six years earlier. 
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Chap. Ill 


been mill alive. His son Lamech (properly Lernech)* 0 the 
father of Noah, died five years before the deluge. 

40 Derived from a word signifying a strong young man. Both his name 
and his father’s seem to bear witness to the state of violence which preced¬ 
ed the flood, and they form a contrast with the rest breathed after in the 
name of Noah. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) SCRIPTURE CHRONOL¬ 
OGY. 

Independently of scientific evi¬ 
dence, the following are our data for 
determining the chronological rela¬ 
tions of primeval history to the Chris¬ 
tian cm. 

1. From the Creation to the Deluge, 
the generations of the patriarchs form 
our only guide. These, however, are 
given differently in different copies 
of the Scriptures ; the sum being, in 
the LXX. GOG years longer, and in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch 349 vears 
shorter, than in the received Hebrew 
text. The ancient chronologcrs give 
further variations. 

2. From the Deluge to the death of 
Joseph, and thence to the Exodus , the 
patriarchal years are again our chief 
guide; but other data are obtained 
from various statements respecting 
the interval from the call of Abraham 
to the giving of the law and the so¬ 
journing of the Israelites in Egypt 
(Gen. xv. 13; Exod. xii. 41; Acts 
/ii. 6 ; Gal. iii. 17). The main point 
’n dispute here is whether 430 years 
was the whole period from the call of 
Abraham to the Exodus, or only the 
time of the sojourning of the Israel¬ 
ites in Egypt. 

8. From the Exodus to the building 


of Solomon's Temple , the interval Is 
positively stated in the received He¬ 
brew text, as 480 years (1 K. vi. 1). 
But the reading is disputed; it is al¬ 
leged to be inconsistent with the 450 
yearn assigned by St. Paul to the 
Judges (Acts xiii. 20); and the 
longer period is made out by adding 
| together the numbers given in the 
Book of Judges. Some chronologcrs, 
on the other hand, compute from the 
many genealogies which wc have for 
this period. 

4. From the building of the Temple 
to its Destruction and the Cajitivity of 
Zedekinh , we have the annals of the 
kings of Israel and Judah. Here the 
difficulties ate 60 slight, that the prin¬ 
cipal chronologcrs only differ by 15 
years in nearly 500. 

5. The Epoch op the Pkstkuc- 
tion of the Temple is fixed by a 
concurrence of proofs, from sacred 
and profane history, with only a varia¬ 
tion of one, or at the most two years, 
between b.c. 588 and 58G. Clinton’s 
date is June, b.c. 587. From this 
epoch we obtain for the building of 
Solomon’s Temple the date of about 
b.c. 1012.* 

From this point the reckoning 
backward is of course affected by the 

* The highest computation, that of llalea 
the data B.C. 1027. 
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differences already noticed. Out of 

tk 

these have arisen three leading sys¬ 
tems of chronology. 

1. The RabbinicaL a system handed 

• * 

down traditionally bv the Jewish doc- 

• m 

tors, places the Creation 244 years 
later than our received chronology, 
in b.c. 3750, and the Exodus in b.c. 
1314. This leaves from the Exodus 
to the building of the Temple an in¬ 
terval of only 300 years, a term cal- 
culated chiefly from the genealogies, 
and only reconciled with the numbers 
giyen in the Book of Judges by the 
most arbitrary alterations. Geneal¬ 
ogies, however, are no safe basis for 
chronology , especially when, as can 
be proved in many cases, links are 
omitted in their statement. When 
we come to examine them closely, 
we find that many are broken with¬ 
out being in consequence technically 
defective as Hebrew genealogies. A 
modern pedigree thus broken would 
be defective, but the principle of 
these genealogies must have been dif¬ 
ferent. A notable instance is that of 
the genealogy of our Saviour given 
by St. Matthew. In this genealogy 
Joram is immediately followed by 
Ozias, as if his son—Ahaziah, Joasli, 
and Amaziah being omitted.* In 
Ezra’s genealogy (Ezra vii. 1-5) there 
is a similar omission, which in so 
famous a line can scarcely be attrib- 

w 

uted to the carelessness of a copyist. 
There are also examples of a man j 
being called the son of a remote an- ; 
cestor in a statement of a genealogi¬ 
cal form.t We can not therefore 
venture to use the Hebrew genealogi- 

# Matt. 1. 8. That this in not an accidental 
omission of a copyist is evident from the speci¬ 
fication of the number of generations from 
Abraham to David, from David to the Baby¬ 
lon iJ) Captivity, and tlienee to Christ, in each 
ca*e fourteen generations. Probably these 
mis-ing names were purposely left out to 
make the number for the interval equal to 
that of the other intervals, such an omission 
being obvious, and not liable to cause error. 

t Gen. xxiixo 5, compared with xxv^i- <*• 


cal lists to compute intervals of time, 
except where we can prove each de- 
i scent to be immediate. But even if 
we can do this, we have still to be 
sure that we can determine the aver¬ 
age length of each generation. 

2. The Short or Received Chronol¬ 
ogy is that which has been generally 
followed in the West since the time of 
Jerome, and has been adopted in the 
margin of the authorized English ver¬ 
sion, according to the system of its 
ablest advocate, Archbishop Ussher. 
Its leading data arc, first, the adop¬ 
tion of the numbers of the Hebrew 
text for the patriarchal genealogies ; 
secondly, the reckoning of the 430 
years from the call of Abraham to the 
Exodus; and, lastly, the adhering to 
the 480 years for the period from the 
Exodus to the building of the Temple. 
As we are only giving a general ac¬ 
count of these different systems, and 
not attempting their full discussion, 
we can not now explain how the last 
datum is reconciled with the 450 years 
assigned by St. Paul to the Judges, or 
with the numbers obtained from their 
annals. The great chronologer Pe- 
tavius is in substantia] agreement with 
Ussher; but, for reasons which can 
not now be stated, he places the Ex¬ 
odus and the call of Abraham each 
forty years earlier, the Deluge and 
the Creation each twenty years later, 
than Ussher. 

We have given Ussher’s dates in the 
text of this work, as those most com¬ 
monly received; but for the reasons 
already mentioned, we believe that 
the Jewish genealogies are no safe ba¬ 
sis for chronology, and that it is there 
fore impossible to assign any real 
' dates to the Creation and the patri¬ 
archal history. 

I 3. The Long Chronology has been, 

; in recent times, the most formidable 

! 

| 5; 1 Chr. xxvi. 24; 1 Kinga xix. 16, com 
j pared with 2 Kinga ix. 2, 14. 
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competitor of the short system. Its 
leading advocates are Hales, jAckson, 
and Dcs Vignolles. With some mi¬ 
nor differences, they agree in adopt¬ 
ing the Septuagint numbers for the 
ages of the patriarchs, and the long 
interval from the Exodus to the build¬ 
ing of the Temple. Their arguments 
Tor the former view arc very ably an¬ 


swered by Clinton, who adopts the 
short period from the Creation to the 
call of Abraham, and the 430 veara 
on to the Exodus, but reckons 612 
years from thence to the foundation 
of the Temple. 

The following table exhibits the 
principal dates as given by the leading 
I modern chronologers :— 


- 

Short System. 

Ixmi; System. 


Uneher. 

PctHvUlP. 

Clinton. 

llales. 

Jacknon. 


II.C. 

ll.O. 

n.<\ 

n c 

ll.O. 

Creation. 

4004 

3083 

4138 

5411 

54 G 

Flood . 

2340 

2327 

248 * 

3155 

3170 

Call nf Abraham. 

1021 

1001 

2055 

2078 

‘2023 

Exodus. 

1401 

1531 

1025 

1048 

INI3 

Foundation of Temple. 

1012 

1012 

1013 

1027 

1014 

Destruction of Temple. 

5SS 

530 

6S7 

580 

580 


(B.) THE SONG OF LAMEC1I. 

The remarkable poem which La¬ 
ntech uttered has not yet been ex¬ 
plained quite satisfactorily. It is the 
only extant specimen of antediluvian 
poetry; it came down, perhaps as a 
popular song, to the generation for 
whom Moses wrote, and he inserts it 
in its proper place in his history. It 
may be rendered : — 

Adah and ZUlah I hear my voice. 

Ye wive* of I.nmecli I give ear unto my' 
speech ; 

For a man had I slain for Bmltiog me. 

And a youth for wounding me, 

Surety sevenfold shatl Cain be avenged, 

But Lamech seventy and sevon. 

Jerome relates as a tradition of his 
predecessors and of the Jews, thnt 
Cain was accidentally slain by La¬ 
ntech in the seventh generation from 
Adam. Luther considers the occa¬ 
sion of the poem to he the deliberate 
murder of Cain by Lamech. Herder 
regards it AsLamcch'6 song of exulta¬ 
tion on the invention of the sword bv 
his son Tubal-Cain, in the possession 
of which he foresaw a great advantage 
to himself and his familv over anv 

W • 

enemies. This interpretation appears, 


j on the whole, to he the best that has 
ibeen suggested. 


(C.) THE CAINITE RACE. 

The social condition of the Cnitiitcs 
is prominently brought forward in the 
history. Cain himself was an agricul¬ 
turalist, Abel a shepherd .* the success¬ 
ors of the latter arc represented by 
the Scthitcs and the progenitors of the 
Hebrew race in later limes, among 
whom a pastoral life was always hold 
in high honor, from the simplicity and 
devotional habits which it engendered; 
the successes of the former are de¬ 
picted as the reverse in all these ro- 
spects. Cain founded the first city ; 
Lamech instituted polygamy ; Jntml 
introduced the nomadic life; Jubnl 
invented musical instruments; Tubal- 
Cain was the first smith ; Lantech's 
language takes the stately tone of 
poetry; and even the names of the 
women, Naamali (, Jeasant ), Zillah 
(shadow), Adah (orwatnevtal), seem to 
bespeak an advanced state of civiliza¬ 
tion. But along with this, there was 
violence and godlcssnew; Cain and 
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Lanieeh furnish proof of the former, I 
while the conclnding words of Gen. 
iw 26 imply the latter. 

The contrast established between 

the Cainites and the Sethites appears 

to have reference solelv to the social 

* 

and religious condition of the two 
races. On the one side there is pict¬ 
ured a high state of civilization, un- 
aanctified by religion, and productive 
'it luxury and violence ; on the other 
side, a state of simplicity which af¬ 
forded no material for history beyond 
the declaration u then began men to 
call upon the name of the Lord.” The 
historian thus accounts for the pro¬ 
gressive degeneration of the religious 
condition of man, the evil gaining a 
predominance over the good by its al¬ 
liance with worldly power and knowl¬ 
edge, and producing the state of 
things which necessitated the Hood. 

(D.) BOOK OF ENOCH. 

This book is one of the most im¬ 
portant remains of early apocalyptic 
literature. The history of the book 
is remarkable. The first trace of its 
existence is generally found in the 
Epistle of St. Jude (14, 15; cf. Enoch 
i. 9 j; but the words.of the Apostle 
leafre it uncertain whether he derived 
his quotation from tradition or from 
writing, though the wide spread of 
the book in the second century seem? 
almost decisive in favor of the latter, 
supposition. Considerable fragments 


I are preserved in the Chronographia of 
Georgius Syncellus (c. 792 a.d.), and 
these, with the scanty notices of ear¬ 
lier writers, constituted the sole re¬ 
mains of the book known in Europe 
till the close of the last century. 
Meanwhile, however, a report was 
current that the entire book was pre¬ 
served in Abyssinia ; and at length, in 
1773, Bruce brought with him on his 
return from Egypt three MSS. con¬ 
taining the complete Ethiopic transla¬ 
tion. 

The Ethiopic translation was made 
from the Greek, and probably toward 
the middle or close of the fourth cen¬ 
tury. The general coincidence of the 
translation with the patristic quota¬ 
tions of corresponding passages shows 
satisfactorily that the text from which 
it was derived was the same as that 
current in the early Church. But it is 
still uncertain whether the Greek text 
was the original, or itself a translation 
from the Hebrew. 

In its present shape the book con¬ 
sists of a series of revelations supposed 
to have been given to Enoch and 
Noah, which extend to the most varied 
aspects of nature and life, and are de¬ 
signed to offer a comprehensive vindi¬ 
cation of the action of Providence. 

Notwithstanding the quotation in 
St. Jude, and the wide circulation of 
the book itself, the apocalypse of 
Enoch was uniformly and distinctly 
separated from the canonical scrip¬ 
tures. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE TIMES OP NOAH AND TIIE DELUGE. A.D. 105C-2006. 

ii.o. 2948-1998. 

£ 1. Significance of Noah’s name. § 2. State of the Antediluvian World— 
The Sethite and Cainitc races intermixed—Their progeny and the 
Nephitim. §3. Interval of divine forbearance: God’s resolve to de¬ 
stroy the world. § 4. But to preserve the race of man for a new dia. 
pensation—Noah and his family—The Ark prepared. § f». Noah en¬ 
ters the Ark. § 0. The Flood : its duration and subsidence. § 7- 
Question of a universal or partial Flood—In any ense universal so 
far as man was concerned. § 8. Noah leaves the Ark—His sacrifice 
and God’s blessing—The Noachic precepts. § 9. The Covenant with 
Noah : Cod's covenant of forbearance. § 10. Noah’s blessing on Shern 
and Japheth and curse on Ham. § 11. His death. 

§ 1. The name of Noah is very significant. It means rest , 
or comfort , and his father gave it by prophetic inspiration, 
saying—“ This shall comfort us concerning our work and 
toil of our hands, because of the ground which the Lord hath 
cursed.” 1 These words seem to express a deeper weariness 
than that arising from the primal curse, from which indeed 
the age of Noah brought no deliverance. But it did bring 


’ Gen. v. 29. 
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the comfort of rest from tlie wickedness which had now 
reached its greatest height. 

S 2. The brief history of the world before the flood may 
fairly be tilled up, to some extent, from our knowledge of hu¬ 
man nature. We have seen the race of Cain inventing the 
implements of industry and art; and we can have no doubt 
that their inventions were adopted by the progeny of Seth. 
During the 1656 years before the Flood (or, by the chronology 
of the LXX., 2262), and when the experience of individuals 
embraced nearly 1000 years, vast strides must have been 
made in knowledge and civilization. Arts and sciences may 
have reached a ripeness, of which the record, from its scant¬ 
iness, conveys no adequate conception. The destruction 

caused bv the flood must have obliterated a thousand dis- 

% 

coveries, and left men to recover again by slow and patient 

steps the ground they had lost. But the race of Seth also 

became infected with the vices of the Cainites. This seems 

to be the only reasonable sense of the intercourse between 

* _ 

“ the sons of God ” ( sons of the Elohim ) and “ the daughters 
of men {daughters of the Adam). We may put aside all 
fancies borrowed from heathen mythology respecting the 
union of superhuman beings with mortal woman, and assume 
that both parties were of the human race. The family of 
Seth, who preserved their faith in God, and the family of 
Cain, who lived only for this world, had hitherto kept dis¬ 
tinct ; but now a mingling of the two races took place which 
resulted in the thorough corruption of the former, who fall¬ 
ing away, plunged into the deepest abyss of wickedness. 
We are also told that this union produced a stock conspicu¬ 
ous for physical strength and courage ; and this is a well- 
known result of the intermixture of different races. Here it 
is a frequent mistake to confound these “ mighty men of old, 
men of renown,” with the “giants” (Heb. Nephilim), from 
whom they are expressly distinguished. 3 

On the whole, it seems that the antediluvian world had 
reached a desperate pitch of wickedness, the climax of which 
was attained by the fusion of the two races. The marked 
features of this wickedness were lust and brutal outrage. 

a Gen. vi. 1, 2. But the word itself has no such 

3 Gen. vi. 4. The word Nephilim meaning. It signifies either fallen 
is used in one other passage (Numb, j ones, or those who fall on others, apos- 
xiii. 33 j as the name of a tribe of Ca- fates or men of violence ; and we can 
naanites; and as these were men of i not be far wrong in believing the 
V: *-t stature, the LXX. made the ; Nephilim to have been both. 
hejt/iiliui of Noah's days giants also.! 
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God's Resolve to Destroy the World. Chap. iv. 


The fearful picture of depravity drawn by Peter and Jude 
evidently refers to the antediluvian age as a pattern of the 
wickedness of the last davs which shall again make the world 
ripe for destruction. 4 

§ 3. An interval of divine forbearance only brought this 
wickedness to its height. “ Jehovah said, My spirit shall not 
always strive with (or remain or rule in) man (the Adam ); 
for that they are but flesh, and their days shall be an hun¬ 
dred and twenty years.” 6 In the somewhat obscure brevity 
of this speech, it is difficult to determine the force of each 
word; but the general sense seems to be : “I will take away 
from man the life I at fii^st gave him, since he has corrupted 
himself to mere flesh, and I will limit his time on earth to 
one hundred and twenty years.” That the period thus de¬ 
fined was a space for repentance, seems clear from the con¬ 
text. The opinion, that it marks out the future length of 
human life, does not at all agree with the duration of the 

■ ' m ^ 

lives of the post-diluvian patriarchs. 

Meanwhile “ God saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every imagination (or purpose) 
of the thoughts of his heart was only evil continually. And 
it repented Jehovah that he had made man on the earth, and 
it yrieved Him at His heart”* This very striking language 
is an example of the figure called anthropomorphism , by 
which the thoughts and acts of God are described in lan¬ 
guage which would be appropriate to a man in like circum¬ 
stances. Such a mode of expression is the only condition 
on which human language can be applied to God. He re¬ 
solved to destroy the existing race of living creatures, as if 
putting an end to an experiment which had failed. “The 
earth was corrupt before God, and the earth was filled with 
violence. And God looked upon the earth, and behold it 
was corrupt, for all flesh had corrupted his way upon the 
earth.” 7 Measures of amelioration would not meet the case. 
It was necessary (to use an expressive phrase) “ to make a 
clean sweep ” of the existing race, if there were to be any 
hope of better things among another. For the destruction 
contemplated was neither total nor final; and in these, re 
speets the Deluge is distinguished from the last conflagra¬ 
tion. 

§ 4. The family chosen for this experiment was that of 
Noah. “ Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord.”* lie 
is described as “ a just man, and perfect (upright or sincere) 


4 2 Peter ii. iil ; Jude 14, 15. 

4 Gen. vi. 3. 6 Gen vi. 7. 


7 Gen. vi. 11, 12. 

8 Gen. vi. 8. 
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Noah and the Deluge. 


in his generations” (i. e., among his contemporaries); and, 
like Enoch, he “ walked with God.”® Like Enoch, too, he tes¬ 
tified against the prevailing wickedness, for he is called “a 
preacher of righteousness.” 10 He had three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth, as they arc named in order of prece¬ 
dence but Japheth seems to have been the eldest, and Shem 
the youngest. 12 Their birth is placed at the 500th year of 
Noah's life (Gen. v. 32). This seems to refer to the eldest 
son ; for Shem was born two years later. 13 About this time, 
perhaps at the beginning of the 120 years of delay, God re¬ 
vealed His design to Noah, bidding him to prepare an “ark” 
to save his family from the coming flood, with the races of 
animals needful for them, and promising to establish a new 
covenant with his race. 14 

Like Abel and Enoch, Noah believed God, and so acted. 
“ By fa ith Noah, being warned of God of things not seen as 
yet, moved with fear (or being wary), prepared an ark to the 
saving of his house ; whereby he condemned the world, and 
became heir of the righteousness which is by faith.” 16 Doubt¬ 
less Noah continued his “ preaching of righteousness,” es¬ 
pecially as occasions arose from the scoffing curiosity of 
those who watched his work ; but that work preached loud¬ 
er still. And so “the long suffering of God waited in the 
days of Noah, while the ark was preparing.” 16 Bnt it wait¬ 
ed in vain. The unheeded warning, as is usual, only plunged 
men into greater carelessness. They went on, “ eating and 
drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the day 
that Noah entered into the ark ; and knew not till the flood 

came and took them all away.” 17 

* 

§ 5. At the beginning of the six hundredth year of Noah’s 
life the ark was completed ; and on the tenth day of the sec¬ 
ond month of that year he entered into it, by God’s com¬ 
mand, with his wife, his three sons, and their wives—eight 
persons in all—who were saved from the flood, and, in a fig¬ 
ure, baptized by its waters to a separation from the polluted 
life of the old world and the beginning of a new course. 18 
They took with them the food they would require, which 
was as yet of a vegetable nature. They also took two (a 
pair) of every animal; but of clean animals (for the use 
of sacrifice had already established this distinction) they 
took seven ; by which is generally understood three pairs 


* Gen. vi. 9. 10 2 Peter ii. 5. 

Geri. v. 32; vi. 10. 

K Gen. ix. 24 ; x. 21. 

lJ Gen. xi. 10. 14 Gen. vi. 13-21. 


15 Heb. xi. 7. 10 1 iii. 20. 

17 Matt. xxiv. 38, 331 Xjuko *vii 
27. 

1 Pet. iii. 21. 
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The Flood . 


Chap. IV. 


to continue the race, and one male for sacrifice. They took 
seven days to enter the ark, 19 and then “Jehovah shut Noah 


:n. 




§ 6. On the same day, namely, the seventeenth day of the 
second month of the 600th year of Noah’s life, the Flood he- 

4 > ' 

gan. Its physical causes are described simply ns phenomena, 
in figurative language : “ The fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of heaven were opened. ” ai 
The narrative is vivid and forcible, though entirely wanting 
in that sort of description which in a modern historian or 
poet would have occupied the largest space. We see noth¬ 
ing of the death-struggle ; we hear not the cry of despair ; 
we are not called upon to witness the frantic agony of hus¬ 
band and wife, and parent and child, as they fled in terror 
before the rising waters. Nor is a word said of the sadness 
of the one righteous man who, sale himself, looked upon the 
destruction which he could not avert. Jhit one impression 
is left upon the mind with peculiar vividness, from the very 
simplicity of the narrative, and it is that of utter desolation. 
“All flesh died that moveth upon the earth, both of fowl, 
and of cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 

crecpcth upon the earth, and every man.They were 

destroyed from the earth, and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the ark.” 97 The vast expanse of 
water appeared unbroken, save by that floating home of all 
that were left alive, for 150 days, or five months. 

Meanwhile God had not forgotten Noah ami those that 
were with him in the ark.” On the seventeenth day of the 
seventh mouth of the 000th year of Noah’s life, the subsiding 
waters left the ark aground upon the mountains ot Ararat." 14 
More than two months were still required to uncover the 
tops of the mountains, which appeared on the 1st day of the 
tenth month. Noah waited still forty days (to the eleventh 
day of the eleventh month) before he opened the window of 
the ark. lie sent out a raven, which flew to and fro, prob¬ 
ably on the mountain-tops, but did not return into the ark. 
After seven da vs more (the eighteenth day) he sent forth a 
dove, which found no resting-place, and returned to the ark. 
In another seven days (the twenty-fifth) she was sent out 
again, and returned with an olive-leaf in her bill, the sign that 
even the low trees were uncovered, and the type for after 
ages of peace and rest. After seven days more (the second 


19 Respecting the ark, see Notes 
and I /lustrations (A). 

10 Gen. vii. 1G. 21 Gen. ▼ii- 11, 12. 


22 Gen. vii. 21-2:1. 23 G< n. viii. 1 

24 Sec Notes and Illustrations (C \ 

Ararat. 
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Noah and the Deluge. 


of the twelfth month), the dove was sent out again, and 
proved by not returning that the waters had finally subsided. 
These periods of seven days clearly point to the division of 
time into weeks. 

§ T. Whether the Flood was universal or partial has given 

rise to much controversy ; but there can be no doubt that it 

* ' 

was universal, so far as man was concerned : we mean that it 
extended to all the then kno-icn world. The literal truth of 


the narration obliges us to believe that the whole human race , 
except eight persons, perished by the waters of the Flood. 
In the New Testament our Lord gives the sanction of His 
own authority to the historical truth of the narrative, 26 declar- 
ing that the state of the world at His second coming shall be 


such as it was in the days of Noah. St. Peter speaks of the 
“ long suffering of God,” which “ waited in the days of 
Noah while the ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, 
eight souls, were saved by water,” and sees in the waters of 
the Flood by which the ark was borne up a type of baptism, 
by which the Church is separated from the world. And 
again, in his Second Epistle, 26 he cites it as an instance 
of the righteous judgment of God who spared not the old 
world. But the language of the Book of Genesis does not 
compel us to suppose that the whole surface of the globe was 
actually covered with water, if the evidence of geology re¬ 
quires us tc adopt the hypothesis of a partial deluge. It is 


natural to suppose that the writer, when he speaks of “ all 
flesh,” “ all in whose nostrils was the breath of life,” refers 


only to his own locality. This sort of language is common 
enough in the Bible when only a small part of the globe is 
intended. Thus, for instance, it is said that u all countries 


came into Egypt to Joseph to buy corn;” and that “ a de¬ 
cree went out from Caesar Augustus that all the world should 
be taxed.” In these and many similar passages the expres¬ 
sions of the writer are obviously not to be taken in an exact¬ 
ly literal sense. Even the apparently very distinct phrase 
“all tl ic high hills that were under the whole heaven were 
covered,” may be matched by another precisely similar, where 
it is said that God would put the fear and the dread of Israel 
upon every nation under heaven. 

The truth of the biblical narrative is confirmed by the 
numerous traditions of other nations, which have preserved 
the memory of a great and destructive flood, from which but a 
small part of mankind escaped. They seem to point back to 


Matt. xxiv. 37; Luke xvii. 26. 


2 Pet. ii. 5. 
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Ciur. IV. 


a common centre, whence they were carried by the different 

families of man, as thev wandered east and west.** 

* * 

§ 8. But to return to the biblical narrative. Noah at 
length removed the covering of the ark, and beheld the new¬ 
ly-uncovered earth, on the first day of the 601st year of his 
age. 2 " On the twenty-seventh day of the second month the 
:*arth was dry, and Noah went out of the ark by the command 
of God, with all the creatures. Ilis first act was to build 
an altar and offer a sacrifice of every clean beast and bird. 
This act of piety called forth the promise from God that lie 
would not again curse the earth on account of man, nor dc- 
stroy it as lie had done; but that He would forbear with 
man’s innate tendency to evil, and continue the existing 
course of nature until the appointed end of the world. 30 He 
repeated to Noah and his sons the blessing pronounced on 
Adam and Eve, that they should “be fruitful and multiply 
and replenish the earth,” and that the inferior creatures should 
be subject to them.* 1 To this He added the use of animals 
for food. 32 But the eating their blood was forbidden, because 
the blood is the life; and, lest the needful shedding of their 
blood should lead to deeds of blood, a new law was enacted 
against murder. The horror of the crime was clearly stated 
on the two grounds of the common brotherhood of man, which 


makes every murder a fratricide, and of the creation of man 

mt _ ' 

in God’s image. The first murderer had been driven out as 

a vagabond and fugitive; but his life was sacred. Now, 

however, the penally was changed, and the law laid down- 

“ He that sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood be 

' * 

shed.” 33 This law amounts to giving the civil magistrate 
the “ power of the sword ;” 31 and hence we may consider 
three near precepts to have been given to Noah, in addition to 
the laws of the Sabbath and of marriage, which wore reveal¬ 
ed to Adam—namely, the abstinence from blood, the prohi¬ 
bition of murder, and the recognition of the civil authority 
The Jews reckoned seven “Noachie precepts” as antecedent 
to the Jewish Law, and therefore binding upon proselytes. 


The remaining four are the laws against idolatry and bias- 
phemy, incest and theft. These have all survived the Jewish 
dispensation, except the law of abstinence from blood, and 
even this was imposed by the Apostles upon Gentile converts 
to Christianity. 36 The Greek Church kept to the precept 
against eating blood after the Latin Church had abandoned 


** On the traditions of the Deluge, 
gee „ \otes find Illustrations (!>)• 

'•** Gen. viii 13. M Gen. viii. 14-13. ! 


30 Gen. viii. 20-22. 31 Gen. ix. I, 2. 
32 Gen. ix. 3, 4. 33 Gen. ix. (> 

34 Horn. xiii. 4. 33 Act- xr. 26. 
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it; and the question of its temporary nature can hardly be 
considered as settled. 

£ 9. In addition to these promises and precepts, God made 
with Noah a Covenant 36 — that is, one of these agreements 
by which He had condescended again and again to bind Him¬ 
self toward man ; not more sacred with Him than a simple 
promise, but more satisfying to the weakness of our faith. 3 ’ 
Of these covenants, that made with Noah on behalf of his 
descendants is the first; and it may be called the Covenant 
of GoiTs forbearance , under which man lives to the end of 
time. It repeated the promise that the world should not be 
again destroyed by a flood ; and it was ratified by the beau¬ 
tiful sign of the rainbow in the cloud, a natural phenomenon 
suited to the natural laws of whose permanence it was the 
token. 3 ' It is important for us not to suffer our relations to 
Adam as our first father, or to Abraham as the father of the 
faithful, to overshadow our part in God’s covenant with 
Noah as the ancestor of the existing human race. 

§ 10. Noah soon gave proof that his new race was still a 
fallen one, by yielding to a degrading vice. Intoxication 
was doubtless practiced by the profligate race who “ ate 
and drank ” before the Flood ; but it would seem to have 
been a new thing with Noah. He began his new life as a 
husbandman; and living in a land (Armenia) which is still 
most favorable for the vine, he planted a vineyard, made him¬ 
self drunk in his tent, and suffered the degrading conse¬ 
quences which always, in some shape or other, attend the 
quenching of reason in wine, by a shameful exposure of him¬ 
self in the presence of his sons. 30 And now they began to 
show those differences of character, which have severed 
even the families chosen by God in every age. Ham*, told 
his father’s shame to Shem and Japheth, who hastened to 
conceal it even from their own eyes. 40 On coming to him¬ 
self, Noah vented his feelings in words which are unquestion¬ 
ably prophetic of the destinies of the three races that de¬ 
scended from his sons. For in the primitive state of society, 
the government was strictly patriarchal. The patriarch— 
that is, the head of the race for the time being—had over his 
children and theirs the full power of the later king; he was 
their priest; and thus we have seen Noah offering sacrifices ; 
and, among those who preserved the true religion, he was a 
prophet also. 41 With such authority, then, did Noali pro- 

36 Gen. ix. 8-11. I 40 Gen. ix. 22, 23. 

See Heb vi. 13. 10-18. I 41 On the patriarchal yovern/Mnt, *29 

** Gen. ix. 12 17. 30 Gen. ix. 20,21. : the conclusion of Bool; II. 

C 
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nounce on his undutiful son the curse that, in the person of 
one of his own children, he should be a slave to his brother* 

“ Cursed be Canaan [the youngest son of Ham] : 

A slave of slaves shall he be to his brethren 

while to Shem and Japheth he gave the respective blessings 
already symbolized by their names, Shem (the name , chosen 
above all others) and Japheth (enlargement) —to the former 
that Jehovah should be his God in some special sense ; to 
the latter, that he should be “enlarged” with worldly pow¬ 
er, and should ult imately share the blessings of the family of 
Shem ■. 

“Blessed be Jehovah, God of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave! 

May God enlarge Japheth, 

And let him dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And let Canaan be their slave!” 

Thus early in the world’s history was the lesson tan glit 
practically, which the law afterward expressly enunciated, 
that God visits the sins of the lathers upon the children. 
The subsequent history of Canaan shows, in the clearest man¬ 
ner possible, the fulfillment of the curse. When Israel took 
possession of his land, he became the slave of Shem : when 
Tyre fell before the arms of Alexander, and Carthage suc¬ 
cumbed to her Roman conquerors, he became the slave of 
Japheth : and we also hear the echo of Noah’s curse in Han¬ 
nibal’s Agnosco fort-imam ('art hag inis, when the head of 
Hasdrubal his brother was thrown contemptuously into the 
Punic lines. 

The blessing on Shem was fulfilled in that history of the 
chosen race which forms the especial subject of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The blessing on Japheth, the ancestor of the great 
European nations, is illustrated by every age of their an¬ 
nals, and especially by religious history. All this will be 
more clearly seen when the divisions of the three races are 
nnderstood. 

§ 11. Noah lived for 350 years after the Flood, and died 
at the age of 950, just half-way, according to the common 
chronology, between the Creation and the Christian era.° 
He survived the fifth and eighth of his descendants, Peleg and 
lieu; he was for 128 years contemporary with Ter ah, the 
father of Abraham ; and died only two years before the birth 
of Abraham himself (a.m. 2006, 1998). Looking back* 


43 Gen. ix. 28. 29- 
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ward, wo find that he was bom only 126 years after the 
death of Adam, and fourteen years after that of Seth. He 
was contemporary with Enos for 84 years, and with the re¬ 
maining six antediluvian patriarchs (except Enoch) for cen¬ 
turies. We give these computations not as a matter of curi¬ 
osity, but to show by how few steps, and yet by how many 
contemporary teachers, the traditions of primeval history 
may have been handed down—from Adam to Noah, and from 
Noah to Abraham, and, we might add, from Abraham to 
Moses. (See the Tables of the Patriarchs, pp. 57,65.) 


NOTES AND ILLUSTKATIONS. 


(A.) NOAH’S AUK. These were to be arranged in three 

tiers, one above another; “with 
The precise meaning of the He- lower, second, and third (stories) 
brew word ( tebdh), translated ark , is shalt thou make it.” Means were 
uncertain. The word occurs only in also to be provided for letting light 
Gen. vi.-viii. and in Ex. ii. 3. In into the ark. In the A.V. we read, 
all probability it is to the old Egyp- “A window shalt thou make to the 
tian that we are to look for its origi- ark, and in a cubit shalt thou finish 
nalform. Bunsen, in his vocabulary, 1 it above”—words, which it must be 
gives tba , “a chest,” tpt , “a boat,”; confessed convey no very inrclligiblc 
and in the Copt. Vers, of Exod. ii. 3, idea. The original, however, is Ob- 
5, thebi is the rendering of tebdh . jscure, and has been differently inter- 
This “chest,” or “ boat,” was tobe;preted. What the “window” or 
made of gopher (i.e., cypress) wood, | “ light-hole ” was, is very puzzling, 
a kind of timber which, both for its It was to be at the top of the ark ap- 
lightness and its durability, was em- parently. If the words “unto a cu 
ployed bv the Phcenicians for build- bit shalt thou finish it above” refer 
ing their vessels. The planks of the j to the window and not to the ark it- 
ark, after being put together, were to self, they seem to imply that this 
be protected by a coating of pitch, j aperture or skylight extended to the 
or rather bitumen, which was to be ■ breadth of a cubit the whole length 
iaid on both inside and outside, as of the roof. But if so, it could not 
the most effectual means of making j have been merely an open slit, for that 
it water-tight, and perhaps also as a would have admitted the rain. Are 
protection against the attacks of ma-| we, then, to suppose that some traus- 
rine animals. The ark was to con-j parent, or at least translucent, sub¬ 
sist of a number of “ nests” or small i stance was employed? It would al- 
compartments, with a view no doubt most seem so, A different word is 
to the convenient distribution of the 1 used in chap. viii. 6, where it is said 
different animals and their food. I that Noah opened the window of thf 
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ark. There the word is challdn, which; build a vessel, and to take with him 
frequently occurs elsewhere in the i into it his friends and relations : and 
6anie sense. Supposing, then, the to put on board food and drink, to- 
tsot.ar to be, as we have said, a sky- gethcr with different animals, birds, 
light, or series of skylights running and quadrupeds; and as soon as he 
the whole length of the ark, the chat -j had made all arrangements, to com¬ 
mon might very well be a single com- mit himself to the deep. . . . Where- 
partment of the larger window which upon, not being disobedient (to the 
could be opened at will. But besides ! heavenly vision), he built a vessel 
the window there was to be a door. ; five stadia in length, and two in 
This was to be placed in the side of breadth. Into this he put every 
the ark. Of the shape of the ark thing which he had prepared, and 
nothing is said; but its dimensions embarked in it with his wife, his 
are given. It was to be 300 cubits children, and his personal friends, 
in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 in j After the flood had been upon the 
height. Taking 21 inches for the j earth and was in time abated, Xisu- 
cubit, the ark would be 525 feet in thrus sent out some birds from the 
length, 87 feet 6 inches in breadth, ! vessel, which not finding any food, 
and 52 feet G inches in height. This nor an v place where they could rest, 
is very considerably larger than the: returned thither. After an interval 
largest British man-of-war. It should of some days, Xisuthrus sent out the 
be remembered that this huge struct-| birds a second time, and now they 
urc was only intended to float on the j returned to the ship with mud on their 
Water, and was not in the proper; feet. A third time he repeated the 
sense of the word a ship. It had; experiment, and then they returned 
neither mast, sail, nor rudder; it was no more : whence Xisuthrus judged 
in fact nothing but an enormous float-! that the earth was visible above the 
ing house, or oblong box rather, waters; and accordingly lie made an 
Two objects only were aimed at in ' opening in the vessel (?), and seeing 
its construction: the one that it that it was stranded upon the site of 
should have ample stowage, and the-a certain mountain, he (juitted it, 
other that it should be able to keep; with his wife and daughter and the 
steady upon the water. j pilot. Having then paid his adora- 

jtion to the earth, and having built 

(B^ TRADITIONS OF THE an altar and offered sacrifices to the 
DELUGE. gods, he, together with those who 

had left the vessel with him, disnp- 

Thc traditions which come near-, peared.” Other notices of a flood 
est to the biblical account are those i may be found (a) in the Pluenioinn 
of the nations of Western Asia. ■ mythology, where the victory of Pon- 
Foremost among these is the Chal- tus (the sea) over Dcmarous (the 
daean. It is preserved in a fragment earth) is mentioned: (b) in the Sib- 
of Berosus, and is as follows: “In ylline Oracles, partly borrowed, no 
the time of Xisuthrus happened a doubt, from the biblical narrative, 
great Deluge, the history of which is and partly perhaps from some Baby, 
thus described. The Deity Kronos Ionian story. To these must be add- 
appeared to him in a vision, and ed (c) the Phrygian story of King An- 
warned him there would be a flood nakos or Nannakos (Enoch), in Icv- 
by which mankind would be destroy- nium, who reached an age of moie 
ed. He therefore enjoined him to than 300 years, foretold the Flood. 
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■iml wept and prayed for his people, 
seeing the destruction that was coming 
u}>on them. Very curious, as show¬ 
ing what deep root this tradition must 
have taken in the country, is the fact 
that so late as the time of Septimius 
Severus. a medal was struck at Apa- 
mea. on which the Flood is corn- 



coin of Apaiuca, in Phrygia, representing 

the Deluge. ' 

memorated. This medal represents 
a kind of square vessel floating in the 
water. Through an opening in it 
are seen two persons, a man and a 
woman. Upon the top of this chest 
or ark is perched a bird, while anoth¬ 
er flies toward it carrying a branch 
between its feet. Before the vessel 
are represented the same pair as hav¬ 
ing just quitted it, and got upon the 
dry land. Singularly enough, too, 
on some specimens of this medal the 
letters XL?, or XT2E, have been found 
on the vessel, as in the annexed cut. 
As belonging to this cycle of tradition 
must be reckoned also (1) the Syrian, 
related by Lucian, and connected 
with a huge chasm in the earth near 
Hierapolis, into which the w r aters of 
the Flood are supposed to have drain¬ 
ed : and (2), the Armenian, quoted 
by Josephus, from Nicolaus Dainas- 
cenus, who flourished about the age 
of Augustus. He says: “There is 

above Minvas in the land of Arme- 
* 

nia. a great mountain, which is call¬ 
ed Baris [i. e., a ship], to which it is 


said that many persons fled at the 
time of the Deluge, and so were 
saved ; and that one in particular was 
carried thither upon an ark, and was 
landed upon its summit; and that 
the remains of the vessel's planks and 
timbers w ere long preserved upon the 
mountain.” 

A second cycle of traditions is that 
of Eastern Asia. To this belong the 
Persian, Chinese, and Indian. The 
Persian is mixed up with its cosmog¬ 
ony, and hence loses any thing like 
an historical aspect. The Chinese 
story is, in many respects, singularly 
like the biblical. Fall-lie, the repu* 
ted author of Chinese civilization, 
is said to have escaped from the wa¬ 
ters of the Deluge. He reappears as 
the first man at the production of a 
renovated world, ratended by seven 
companions—his wife, his three sons, 
and three daughters, by whose inter- 
marriage the whole circle of the uni¬ 
verse is finally completed. The In¬ 
dian tradition x appears in various 
forms. Of these, the one which most 
remarkably agrees with the biblical 
account is that contained in the Ma- 
habharata. We are there told that 
Brahma announces to Manu the ap¬ 
proach of the Deluge, and bids him 
build a ship and put in it all kinds of 
seeds, together with the seven Rishis, 
or holy beings. The Flood begins 
and covers the whole earth. Brnlrea 
himself appears in the form of a horn¬ 
ed fish, and the vessel being made 
fast to him, he draws it for many 
years, and finally lands on the loftiest 
summit of Mount Himarat ({. e., the 
Himalaya). Then, by the command 
of God, the ship is made fast, and in 
memorv of the event the mountain is 
called Naubandhana (i. e., shij)-bind - 
inr/). By the favor of Brahma, 
Manu, after the Flood, creates the 
new race of mankind, which are 
hence termed Manudsha, i. e., bovii 
of Manu. 
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The account of the Flood in the 
Koran is drawn, apparently, partly 
from biblical and partly from Persian 
sources. In the main, no doubt, it 
follows the narrative in Genesis, but 
dwells at length on the testimony of 
Noah to the unbelieving. A notlicr pe¬ 
culiarity of this version is, that Noah 
calls in vain to one of his sons to cu¬ 
ter into the ark ; he refuses in the 
hope of escaping to a mountain, and 
is drowned before his father’s eves. 

mr 

A third cycle of traditions is to be 
found among the American nations. 
These, as might be expected, show 
occasionally some marks of resem¬ 
blance to the Asiatic legends. “The 
Noah, Xisuthrus or Mann, of the 
Mexican nations," says A. von Hum¬ 
boldt, “is termed Coxcox, Teo-Ci- 
pactli, or Tezpi. He saved himself 
with his wife Xochiquctzatl in a bark, 
or, according to other traditions, on 
a raft. The painting represents 
Coxcox in the midst of the water 
waiting for a bark. The mountain, 
the summit of which rises above the 
waters, is the peak of Colhuacan, the 
Ararat of the Mexicans. At the foot 
of the mountain are the heads of 
Coxcox and his wife." A peculiar¬ 
ity of many of these American In¬ 
dian traditions must; be noted, and 
that is, that the Flood, according to 
them, usually took place in the time 
of the First Man, who, together with 
his family, escape. 

One more cvcle of traditions must 
be mentioned—that, namely, of the j 
Hellenic race. Hellas had two ver¬ 
sions of a flood, one associated with 
Ogyges, and the other, in a far more 
elaborate form, with Deucalion, 
which is familiar to us from the well- 
known story of Ovid. 


(C.) ARARAT. 

We are told that the ark “rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat" 
(Gen. viii. 4), meaning the moun¬ 
tains of Armenia, for Ararat in bib- 
lical geography (2 K. xix. 37; Jcr. 
li. 27) is not the name of a moun¬ 
tain, but of a district—the central 
region, to which the name of Ararutia 
is assigned by the native geographer 
Moses of Chorenc. This being the 
ease, we are not called upon to decide 
a point which the sacred writer him¬ 
self leaves undecided, namely, the 
particular mountain on which the 
ark rested. But nothing is more 
natural than that the scene of the 
event should in due course of time 
be transferred to the loftiest of the 
mountains of Armenia, and that the 
name of Ararat should he specially 
affixed to that one : accordingly all 
the associations connected with the 
ark now centre in the magnificent 
mountain which the native Armeni¬ 
ans name Maris, and the Turks 
Aghri-Tdgh. This is the culminat¬ 
ing point of the central range of Ar¬ 
menia, the Abus of the ancients. It 
rises majestically out of the valley of 
the Araxcs to an elevation of 17,2(50 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
about 14,3. r >0 above the vnlley, and 
terminates in a double conical peak, 
the lower or Lesser Ararat being 
about 400 feet below the other. The 
mountain is very steep, ns implied 
in the Turkish name, and the sum¬ 
mit is covered with eternal snow. 
Until recently it was believed to 
be inaccessible, but the summit was 
gained by Parrot in 1829, and the 
ascent has been effected since hi« 
time. 
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Temple of Bire-Nimrod at Boreippa. (See p. G4.) 


CHAPTER V. 

THE PARTITION OF TIIE NATIONS. FROM THE DELUGE TO Till! 

BIRTH OF ABRAHAM. A .M. 1656-2008. B.C. 2348-1996. 

§ 1. T1 le peopling of the earth. § 2. Tripartite division of the nations from 
a centre in Armenia. § 3. Interpretation of the record in Genesis x. 
§ 4. The three great families—i. Of Japheth—ii. Of Shem—iii. Of 
Ham. § 5. The city and lower of Babel. § 6. The confusion of 
tongues and dispersion from Babel. § 7. Nimrod’s empire. § 8. The 
Post-diluvian patriarchs. 

§ 1. The history of Noah’s children divides itself into two 
branches ; the general peopling of the earth by the descend¬ 
ants of his three sons, and the particular line of the chosen 
family. The former subject is briefly dismissed, but with 
notices full of interest ;* and the latter is pursued down to 
Abraham, on whose migration to Canaan we again come in 

1 Gen. x. 
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contact with the other races of men. The interval is a pe« 
riod, in round numbers, of 400 years. 2 

§ 2. Two facts are prominent in the outline of the popula¬ 
tion of the world, which is given in Genesis x.:—the tripartita 
division of the nations into the descendants of Japheth, Shein, 
and Ham; and the original centre of all these races in the 
mountains of Armenia, where Noah came forth from the ark. 
That the record is meant to include all the peoples of tho 
known world, is clear from the concluding words : “ These 
are the families of the sons of Noah, after their generations, 
in their nations, and by these were the nations divided in the 
earth after the flood.” 3 Now if we turn to the result s of eth¬ 
nological science, remembering that the science itself is quite 
recent, we must be struck with the points of agreement. 

First, as to the locality. The highlands of Armenia arc 

' « v 

admirably adapted to be the central spot whence the st reams 
of population should pour forth on all sides of the world. 
They are equidistant from the Caspian and Euxinc seas in 
the N., and from the Mediterranean and the Persian Cull’in 
the S. Around those seas the earliest settlements of civilized 
man were made, and they became the high roads of commerce 
and colonization. Armenia had communication with them 
by means of the rivers which rise in its central district, the 
Euphrates opening the path to Syria and the Mediterranean 
in one direction, as well as to the Persian Gulf in the other; 
the Tigris leading down to Assyria and Susiana ; the A raxes 
and Cyrus descending to the Caspian, the latter also furnish¬ 
ing ready access to the Euxinc by the commercial route 
which connected its valley with that of the Phasis. The re¬ 
searches of science point to that region as the primitive seat 
of these races. Physiologists arc now genera ly agreed on 
the common origin of the human race, and they find it s no¬ 
blest type in the regions south of the Caucasus. Again, the 
safest guide to the affinities of nations is found in the com¬ 
parative study of their languages: and two great families 
of these have been clearly established, with a general corre¬ 
spondence to the races of Japheth and of Shem, while the lit¬ 
tle that is known of the original languages of Palestine, 
Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya, is consistent with their forming 
a third family, corresponding to the race of Ham. 4 

§ 3. The identification of the names mentioned in Genesis x. 

a To Abraham’s birth rather less, | * This whole subject, however, is 

to his call rather more, than 400 still under discussion ; and perhaps 
pears. the original Noncldc Language should 

1 Gen. x. 32. be sought for more carefully. 
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r. 

Japhoth. 
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Noah. 


Elishfth. 
Tarshish. 
Kittim. 
Dodanini. 

*Bij these i vere the isles of the Gentiles 
divided etc. (Gen. x. 6). 


Ashkenazi. 

Riphath. 

Togannaln 


liam. 

1 

Shorn (father of all tho children of Ebcr). 

1 


1 

Cush, 

i 

i 

Mizraiin. 

1 

Ludlni. 

1 1 1 
Phut. Canaan. Elam. 

i i i 

Ah1iui*. Arphuxad. Lud. 

1 

i 

Aram. 

1 

Uz. 

1 

Nimrod. 

Sidon. 

Suliih. 

Sebju 

Ananiim. 

1 Icth. 

1 

Hul. 

Iluvilnh. 

Lehabim. 

JcbuHitr. 

Ebcr. 

Gctlicr. 

Siibtnli. 

Nnphtnhiin. 

Ainonte. 

i 

MuhIi. 


Subtechuh. 
Kmunuh. 


Sheba. 

Dedan. 

(Gen. x. S-12). 


Pathrusim. 

Ciiphtorim. 

Cuhiuhim. 


Pliilistim. 


Girgaslritc. 
Ilivite. 
Arkite. 
Sinitc. 
Arviulifcp. 
Tenmrite. 
Hamnthitc. 

“Aftenvard 
were the 
families of the 
Canaanites 
spread abroad." 
Their borders 
are defined. 


Pci eg. 

u For in Ids days 
was the earth 
divided." 


Joktan. 


Ken. 

i 

Serug. 


Nahor. 

Terali. 

i 

Abram. 


Alrnrxlhd. 

Slielepli. 

Iinzarmavcth. 

Jirnli. 

Iladoram. 

Uzal. 

Dikhih. 

Obal. 

Abimacl. 

Sheba. 

Ophir. 

Ilavilah. 

Jobub. 

41 Their dwelling was 
from Mt sha, as 
thou finest unto 
Sephar, a mount of 
Che East" 
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is attended with considerable difficulties. First, there is a 
question respecting the extent of the world over which these 
nations must be looked for: but as the account is one of the 
first peopling of the earth after the Flood, 6 the space to which 
it refers must be comparatively small* and it belongs to 
later history to trace the further diffusion of the nations. 
Again, some names, which would be well known in their na« 
live or classical forms, seem unfamiliar to us in the Hebrew, 
The same names, too, appear among different races, as will be 
seen by comparing the llamite and Shemite peoples of Ara¬ 
bia (see the Table, columns 3 and 7) with each other and with 
the descendants of Abraham by Kcturah (the Kctunutc 
Arabs).* Such cases are satisfactorily explained by assuming 
that, when a people of one race settled in a country previous¬ 
ly occupied by another, either expelling or subduing or coa¬ 
lescing with the former inhabitants, the new race are called 
b y the already established (feoyraphical name of the older, 
just as the English received the name of Britons, and the 
mixed races of the three European peninsulas are called 
Spaniards, Italians, and Greeks. 

The chief stumbling-block, however, is found in the mix¬ 
ture of individual with national names. Now this is really 
of little consequence, since, with a few exceptions, as that of 
Nimrod, 7 the purpose is clearly to exhibit the affinities of na¬ 
tions. The record is ethnoifraphioal rather than <fdauthu/irul'. 
This is clear from the plural forms of some of t he names (for 
example, all the descendants of Mizraimfi and from tlu* ethnic- 
form of others, as those of the children of Canaan, nearly all 
of which are simply <jeo<jraphical. The genealogical form is 
preserved in the first generation after the sons of Noah, and is 

then virtually abandoned lor a mere list oft he nations descend- 

* 

ed from each of these progenitors. But in the line of t lie patri¬ 
archs from Shem to Abraham the genealogical form is strictly 
preserved, since the object is to trace a personal descent. 

On the other hand, the identification is greatly aided, first, 
by the geographical explanations given in the record itself;" 
next, by the well-known names occurring among the less 
known ; while on these latter much light is thrown by sub¬ 
sequent allusions in the prophetical as well as the historical 
books of the Old Testament. 

£ 4. The annexed map exhibits a probable view of the 
leading peoples. The three great races extend over three 
nearly parallel zones inclining from north-west to south-east; 


• Gen. x. 32. * Gen. xxv. ' Gen. x. 8. 9. * Gen. x. 6, 10-12, 19, 3Q 



B.C. 2348-1996. The Three Great Families. 5y 

but they wen: also intermingled in a way which the map 
could not conveniently represent. 



Map of the Distribution of the Human Race, according to the lOlh chap, of Geue.sw 


L The territories of Japiieth lie chiefly on the coasts t£ 
the Mediterranean, in Europe and Asia Minor, “ the isles of 
the Gentiles ;” tl but they also reach across Armenia and along 
the north-eastern edge of the Tigris and Euphrates valley 
over Media and Persia. The race spread ■westward and 
northward over Europe, and at the other end as far as India 

8 Gen. x. f*. 
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embracing the great Indo-European family of languages. 
This wide diffusion was prophetically indicated by the very 
name, Japheth 1 " ( enlarged ), and by the blessing of his father 
Noah. 11 In Greek mythology the Titan Japetus is the pro* 
genitor of the human race, and Milton has not scrupled to 
call his son Prometheus “Japhet’s wiser son.” Among his 
children Javan is, in its old Hebrew form, the same word as 
the Greek Ion; and of his progeny, Tarshish is probably 
identified with the people of Southern Spain, Madai proba¬ 
bly represents the Medes , and Gomer the Cimmerians. 1J 

ii. The race of Siiem occupied the south-western corner of 
Asia, including the peninsula of Arabia. Of his five sons, 
Arphaxad is the progenitor both of the Hebrews and of the 
Arabs and other kindred tribes, whose origin is recorded in 
the Book of Genesis. North of them were the children of 
Aram, (which signifies hie/h ), in the highlands of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, ylsshur evidently represents Assyria ; and the 
eastern and western extremities were occupied by the well- 
k.iown nations of the Elynncans (children of Plant) on the 
south-eastern margin of the valley of the Tigris, and the 
Lydians (children o Wind) in Asia Minor. 

iii. The race of Ham (the swarfltt /, according to the most 
probable etymology) presents very difficult but interesting 
problems. Their chief seat was in Africa, but they are also 
found mingled with the Semitic races on the shores of Ara- 
bin, and on the Tigris and Euphrates, while on the north 
they extended into Palestine (the land of the .Philistines), 
Asia Minor, and the larger islands, as Crete and Cyprus. In 
Afr : ca, Mizraim is most certainly identified with Egypt; 
Cash witli Ethiopia, above Egypt; and Phut, probably with 
the inland peoples to the west. Among the sons of Mizraim, 
the Jjubini correspond to Libya ; and those of Cush repre¬ 
sent tribes which crossed the lied Sea and spread along the 
southern and eastern shores of Arabia, up the Persian Gulf 
and the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. 

g 5. The dispersion of these nations to their several abodes 
only began a considerable time after the Deluge. It was in 
the days of Peleg, the fifth from Noah, that the earth was di¬ 
vided. 13 Men never leave their abodes in masses except tin* 

u Gesenius and others derive the name, sec the several articles in tho 
name from the root to be. fair, in al- Dictionary of the Bib/e. 

Itision to the light complexion of the 13 Gen. x. 25. This may. refer onlj 
Japhetic races. to the division of the race, of hher intc 

11 Gen. ix 27. | Hebrews, eons of Peleg, and Arab* 

13 For tho further discussion of each 1 sons of Joktatt. 
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City and Tower of BaheL 

der the pressure of necessity or compulsion; and that pressure 
was supplied by the interposition of God to defeat a daring 
scheme, by which men aimed to make themselves independ¬ 
ent of llim. “ The whole earth was as yet of one language 
and of one speech,” when “ as they journeyed eastward they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar, and they dwelt there.” 14 
That Shinar means Babylonia, admits of no doubt; but who 
were the people that journeyed eastward to it ? Were they) 
one of the three races of Noah’s sons,and if so, which? Or 
was it a migration of the great body of Noah’s offspring from 
the rugged highlands of/Armenia, in search of a better soil 
and climate ? The latter seems the more probable, though 
there is a difficulty about bringing the Japhetic race into this 
region. They discovered the art of making brick from the 
argillaceous soil, and cementing it 'with the mineral bitumen 
or asphalt. Soon that idea sprung up in their minds, which 
has been the dream of man in every age—an universal em¬ 
pire, with a mighty city for its capital. In the blindness of 
their pride, they fancied that, when thus banded together, 
thev miirlit defy God himself and defeat His wise design of 
dispersing them over the earth. “ Come,” said they, “ let us 
build us a city , and a citadel with its top (reaching) to heav¬ 
en ; la and let us make us a name , lest we be scattered abroad 
upon the face of the whole earth.” 18 God saw the danger of 
their scheme, and willed that no such power should be ever 
established. The attempt has since been made thrice on that 
very spot by Nebuchadnezzar, Cyrus, and Alexander. It has 
been repeated in the empire of the Romans, and in its at¬ 
tempted revival by Charlemagne and Napoleon; but in each 
case God has come down to confound the scheme:— 

*n eroe* ** and king?, obev the charm, u Her many voices mingled own 

W itiidraw the proud, high-reaching arm ; One tyrant lord, one idol throne: 

There is an oath on high, But to His triumph soon 

That ne’er on brow of mortal birth He shall descend, who rules above, 

Shall blend again the crowns of earth, And the pure language 17 of his love 

Nor in according cry. All tongues of men shall tune.” 1 * 

§ 6. The means by which the design was defeated was a 
6i Corfu non of speech” among the builders, caused by the 

* Gen. xi. 1, 2. inundation on the alluvial soil of 

** It is almost incredible that this Babylonia! The Babel builders, fools 
hyperbolic description of the height as they were in their estimate of God’s 
of the citadel should have suggested power, were not so childish as this 
the ludicrous idea of a /ow«r of refuge would imply, 
fignoring the city), which would out- 16 Gen. xi. 4. 11 Zcph. iii. 9. 

top a flood deep enough to drown ie Keble, Christian Year, Monday is 
Ararat, and stand firm amid such an Whitsun week. 
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direct power of God, “ that they might not understand one 
another’s speech.” 1 ® This confusion of speech has generally 
been itself confounded with the origin of the different lan¬ 
guages of men. The Scripture narrative simply says that 
the confusion was such as to make them leave off working 
together, and that then “Jehovah scattered them abroad 
from thence upon the face of all the earth : and they left off 
to build the city.” 30 We are not told in what the confusion 
consisted, nor what elements the different peoples carried 
away with them in their dispersion. Certainly it seems to 
be implied that some of the most striking differences which 
mark the various families of languages were then suddenly 
caused by God’s immediate act, and that the builders sepa¬ 
rated because they could no longer understand each other; 
but it docs not follow that languages were then formed as 
they exist now, and the comparative grammarian may trace 
up the beautiful laws which show the very opposite of con- 
fusion, without fearing to contradict the true sense of the 
Scripture narrative. 

From the confusion {Babel) of tongues, the city received 
the name of Babel, and is renowned under the Greek form of 
Babylon . It is supposed that the tower was afterward com¬ 
pleted. Similar edifices were used in ot her cit ies of the re¬ 
gion as citadels, temples, and observatories, and the ruins at 
Borsippa, called Birs-Nimrxid, (Nimrod’s mound), may be 
taken as a type of such structures. 31 

§ 7. The early importance of Babylonia and Assyria is tes¬ 
tified by the notice of their capitals, and in the account of 
the division of the nations, Nimrod, the son of Cush, founded 
the first great military despotism on record. The “mighty 
hunter” 9 * made men his game; for the phrase, in its connec¬ 
tion, seems a great symbol of violence and rapine. 11 is 
capital was Babylon, but he founded also three other cities 
in the plain of Shinar, namely, Freeh, Accad, and Calneh. aj 
Thence he extended his empire northward along the course 
of the Tigris over Assyria, 31 where he founded a second group 
of capitals, Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen . Jb The 


2 Gen. xi. 7. 30 Gen. xi. 7-9. 

31 Sec Notes and Illustrations. 

aa Gen. x. 9. 

23 Gen. x. 10; Erecli may be iden¬ 
tified will. Wart a. situated near the 
left bank of the Euphrates, about 
eighty miles S.E. of Babylon ; Accad, ! 
with the remains at Akker-kuf, near 1 


! lliv/hdad; Calncli with the classical 
Ctcsljdion. 

24 Gen. x. 11. This passage should 
probably be read as in the margin of 
our version—“lie (Nimrod; went 
out into Assyria.” 

2t> The identification of these places 
is not yet satisfactorily settled. The 
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XimroeFs Empire. 

Assyrians wore Shemites; and accordingly we see here the 
race of Ham subduing that of Sliem, but only for a time, for 
the history of these monarchies fulfilled the prophecy of 
Noah, that Ham should be subject to both his brothers. Still 
more strikingly was this true of the posterity of Canaan 
(the youngest son of Ham), who settled in Palestine and be¬ 
came the great enemies of the chosen race. 

Our present information does not permit us to identify 
Nimrod with any personage known to us either from inscrip¬ 
tions or from classical writers. Ninus and Belus are rep¬ 
resentative titles rather than personal names, and are but 
equivalent terms for “ the lord, - who was regarded as the 
founder of the empires of Nineveh and Babylon. We have 
no reason on this account to doubt the personal existence of 
Nimrod, for the events with which he is connected fall within 
the shadows of a remote antiquity. His name still survives 
in tradition, and to him the modern Arabs ascribe all the 
great works of ancient times, such as the Birs-Nimr&d near 
Babylon, Tel JTimrud near Baghdad , the dam of Suhr el 
S'!) nr ad across the Tigris below Mosul, and the well-known 
mound of Mimrud in the same neighborhood. 

8. From this general account of the origin of the nations, 
the sacred narrative turns to the genealogy of the Post-dilu¬ 
vian Patriarchs , in ten generations from Shem to Abraham. 
The synchronical table on page 65 shows the relative du¬ 
ration of their lives ; and it is continued to the birth of Moses, 
to show the synchronisms more clearly. The only remaining 
point requiring notice is the decrease in the duration of life 
after Eber, the common head of the Hebrew and Arab races. 

mounds opposite Mosul , named Ko- |“ great ” city of Resen, which, accord- 
yurnik, and Nebbi Yunus, no doubt ing to the Bible, was between Calah 
repiesent Nineveh, or a portion of it. andNineveh. Rehoboth orRehoboth 
If Calah be identified with Kalah- Ir can not be fixed at any place : the 
Sheryat, as the name suggests, then name describes the “broad, open 
A imrud would naturally represent the streets ” of an Oriental town. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE TOWER OF BABEL. considerably nearer to the south-west¬ 
ern end, which constituted the back 
When the Jews were carried cap- ; of the building. The other stages 
live into Babylonia, they were struck were arranged similarly—the third 
with the vast magnitude and peculiar! being 188 feet, and again 26 l'ect 
character of certain of the Babylonian high ; the fourth 146 feet square, and 
temples, in one or other of which they ; 15 feet high ; the fifth 104 feet square, 
thought to recognize the very tower and the same height as the fourth; 
itself. The predominant opinion was the sixth 62 feet square, and again 
in favor of the great temple of Nebo. the same height; and the seventh 20 
at Borsippa, the modern Birs-Nimrud , ! feet square, and once more the same 
although the distance of that place - height. On the seventh stage there 
from Babylon is an insuperable diffi- was probably placed the ark or taber- 
culty in tfie way of the identification. I naclc, which seems to have been again 
There are in reality no real grounds 15 feet high, and must have nearly, 
either for identifying the tower with if not entirely, covered the top of the 
the Temple of Belus, or Tor supposing i seventh story. The entire original 
that any remains of it long survived height, allowing three feet for the 
the check which the builders received platform, would thus have been 156 
(Gen. xi. 8). But the Birs-Nimrud, feet, or, without the platform, 153 


though it can not be the tower of Ba-! feet. The whole formed a sort of 
bel itself, may well be taken to show j oblique pyramid, the gentler slope 
the probable shape and character of facing the N.E. and the steeper in- 
the edifice. This building appears to dining to the S.W. On the N.E. 
have been a sort of oblique pyramid, side was the grand entrance, and here 
built in seven receding stages. “Upon stood the vestibule, a separate build- 
a platform of crude brick, raised a ing, the debris from which, having 
few feet above the level of the allu- joined those from the temple itself, fill 
vial plain, was built of burnt brick the up the intermediate space, and very 
first or basement stage—an exact - remarkably prolong the mound in 
square, 272 feet each way, and 26: this direction’’ (Rawlinson’s Jlerodo- 
feet in perpendicular height. Upon j ius, vol. i. pp. 582-3). The Birs tcru¬ 


th is stage was erected a second, 230 pie, which was called the “Temple 
feet each way, and likewise 26 feet of the Seven Spheres,” was ornament- 
high ; which, however, was not placed ed with the planetary colors, but this 
exactly in the middle of the first, but was most likely a peculiarity. 
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God's Choice of a Family. 

spectinti his descendants and their land. § 9. Hagai* the Egyptian— 
Birth of Ishmael. § 10. Completion of the promise—The mimes of 
Abram and Sarai changed—Covenant of Circumcision—The birth of 
Isaac foretold. 

§ 1. In that course of God’s dealing with man which is 
traced in the sacred narrative, a new step was taken by the 
choice of a family from which the promised seed of the wom¬ 
an was to spring, and which should meanwhile preserve the 
knowledge and worship of the true God. Jehovah, in the 
revelation of himself to man, retires, so to speak, from the 
whole compass of the race of Noah into the inner circle of 
the family of Abraham. It was a step required by the state 
of the world, which had relapsed into idolatry and profane- 
ness before the death of Noah. This is clear from the story 
of the building of Babel, and it is implied in the subsequent 
history. Joshua expressly says that the family of Terah 
were idolaters. 1 We can not, however, regard the rabbinical 
stories of Abraham’s early contests with idolatry as more 
than curious and amusing. 

§ 2. The patriarch whom God made the head of his cho¬ 
sen family was born only two years after the death of Noah 
(b.c. 1996) : — 

“Uno avulso non deficit alter.” 

His father was Terah, the ninth of the patriarchs from 
Shem and the nineteenth from Adam (inclusive). His gene¬ 
alogy. which the subsequent history requires to be most clear- 
ly understood, is exhibited in the annexed table (page 68). 
It is the more important to include the whole family of Te¬ 
rah in our view, as the call of God came to Abram while he 
was still living in the house of his father, to whose whole 
family, therefore, the call may be considered as in some sense 
addressed, and by all of whom it was in some degree obeyed. 

In the list of the post-diluvian patriarchs it is stated that 
Terah, at the age of 70 (b.c. 2056), begat three sons, Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran. 2 This is the order of dignity, as subse¬ 
quently determined ; but there can be little doubt that Ha- 
ran was the eldest of the three, since both Nahor and Abram 
married his daughters ; and Abram seems to have been the 
youngest, since he was born sixty years after the date just 
given ; for he was seventy-five years old when his father died 
in Ilaran at the age of 205. 3 His name AB-RAM {father of 

J Josh. xxiv. 2. of the Hebrew text to be correct 

9 Gen. xi. 26. (Gen. xi. 32, compared with Gen. 

• That is, if we assume the numbers J xii. 4). 



I 

Lot 

{By his 2 
daughters.) 


Ammon. Moab. 


Genealogy of the Family of Terah, Father of Abram* 


18 (From Adam). Nab or. 

i 

19. Teka&. 


O 

CO 


Haran. 


Milcah = Nahor = Reumah. 


(By Hagar.) 


Milcah, Sara! Huz 
m. her or Iscah, (whence 


lie t hue). 


uncle m. her 
Nahor. uncle 
Abram. 


JOB) 

Buz 

(whence 
Klihu), 
Kemuel 
(whence 
Aram, or 
Ram, Job 
xxxii. 2), 
Chesed 
(whence 
Ch&edim, 
i. e . Chal¬ 
dees), 
Ilazo, 
Plldasli, 
Jidlaph, 


i 

Teba. 
Gaham. 

| Thabath. 

Laban. Rebexah, Maacah. 

| married 
Leah Isaac. 
and Rachel, 


I 

Ishm&el. 

i 

Neba^Oih 
(and hia 
sister 


— 20. ABRAM = Saral (aft Sarah), 
(aft Abraha m). | 

21. ISAAC = Rebekah. 

i 


Esau or Edom married. 


22. JACOB. 


the wives of 
Jacob. 


1. Adah, 2. Aholibamah, 3. Bashemath, | 


Bashemath, d . of " Elo n,a or Judith ’ d. of lehmael. 


who married 
Esau), 
Kedar, 
Abdeel, 
Mibsam, 
Mishina, 
Dilmah, 
Massah, 
Iladar, 
Temn. 
Jetur, 
Naphisli, 
Kedemah: 

the 12 
princes of 
the Ishmaelite 
and other 
Arabs who 
dwelt E. of 
the Israelites 
and Edomites 
(Gen. xxv. 

18 ) 


Ilittite. 


Eliphaz, 

I 

Teman 
(ir ? ■*» c? 
Lliphaz, 
Job iii.), 
Omar, 
Zepho, 
Gatam, 
Kennz, 
(Also, by 
Timnah, 
Amalek). 


Reifel, 


d. of Anah, 

e. of Seirthe 

Horite 

(whence Mt. Nahath. 

Seir became Zerah 

Edom), Shammeh, 

| MizzUh, 

J. ush, 

Jaalam, 

Korah, 

(The 12 dukes or sheikhs of 
the 12 Edomite tribes, to 
whom Amalek is some¬ 
times added, Gen . x\xvi. 
For details, and on the dif¬ 
ficulty about the wives of 
Esau, see the names in thfc 
Diet, of the Bible). 


Twelve 
sons and 
one 

daughter 
(see their 
separato 
geneol- 

ogy* 


(By Keturab.) 


Zlmran, 
Jokshan, 
Medan, 

Mldian, 
Iflhbak, 
Shuah, 
(The six 
tribes of the 
Keturaite 
Arabs, who 
dwelt right 
across the 
peninsula 
S. of the 
Ishmnelltes.) 
.Sub tribes— 

( 1 .) ¥ r. 
Jokshan: 
Sheba, 
Dedan 
(whence 
Asehurim, 
Letuehim, 
Leumruim). 
(2.) Fr. 

Midi an : 
Ephah, 
Epher, 
Hanoch, 
\hidah, 
Eidaah 
(Gen. xxv. 
1 — 1 ). 

Comp, the 
Table on 
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Abram in the Land of Promise. 

elevation, i. c., exalted father), was prophetic of his calling to 
be the ancestor of a race chosen for an exalted destiny ; but 
it was afterward changed into the more significant name of 
AB-RAHAM ( father of a multitude, see § 10). 

§ 3. Terah had already lost his eldest son, Haran, whose 
son Lot became his heir, when God called Abram to depart 
into a land that he would show him. 4 This first call came 
to him while the family still dwelt in the very ancient city 
of “Ur of the Chaldees.” This is expressly stated by St. 
Stephen, 5 whose speech before the Sanhedrim is of the high- 
est authority, were it only for his profound scriptural learn- 
ing. * Their original abode at Ur has been identified by the 
most ancient traditions with the city of Orfah, in the high¬ 
lands of Mesopotamia (Aram), which unite the table-land of 
Armenia to the valley of the Euphrates (Padan-Aram). In 
later ages it was called Edessa, and was celebrated as the 
capital of Abgarus or Acbarus, who was said to have received 
the letter and portrait of our Saviour. 7 Quitting Ur, the 
chosen family migrated southward, and took up their resi¬ 
dence at Haran, more properly called in the New Testament 
Charran, east of the Euphrates, “the flood” which divided 
the old home of the family from the new land of promise.* 
The name is still preserved in the village of Haran , which 
stands on the river Lei ilk, a small affluent of the Euphrates.* 

A Gen. xii. 1. s Acts vii. 2. 1 Patriarch.” Stanley, Jewish Church , 

* See Acts vi. 10. In Gen. xi. the : part i. p. 7. But in opposition to 
genealogy of the post-diluvian patri- the most ancient traditions, many 
archs is brought down to the migra-: modern writers have fixed the site of 
tion and death of Terah before enter-; Ur at a very different position, in the 
ing on the history of God’s call to extreme south of Chaldaaa, at Mmj- 
Abraham ; but this is explained by heir, not very far above—and proba¬ 
the pluperfect in ver. 1 of chap. xii. ibly in the time of Abraham actually 

7 “Two physical features must I upon—the head of the Persian Gulf, 
have secured Orfah, from the earliest | Among the ruins which are now seen 
times, as a nucleus for the eiviliza- ! at the spot, arc the remains of one of 
tion of those regions. One is a high- ■ the great temples, of a model similar 
crested crag, the natural fortifications | to that of Babel, dedicated to the 
of the crested citadel. . . . The other j Moon, to whom the city was sacred, 
is an abundant spring, issuing in a j Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies 
pool of transparent clearness, and of the Ancient Eastern World, vol. i. 
embosomed in a mass of luxuriant chap. i. and viii. 
verdure, which, amid the dull brown ; 8 Gen. xi. 31 ; Acts vii. 4. The 

desert all around, makes, and must non-expression of the Hebrew gut- 
al wave have made, this spot an oasis, j tural in our version causes a false re» 
a paradise, in the Chaldaean wilder- semblance between the Patriarch 
ness. Round this sacred pool, ‘The Haran (A soft) and the place Haran 
Beautiful Spring Callirrhoe,’ as it (A guttural). 

wai railed by the Greek writers, 9 The place is celebrated among 
gather the modern traditions of the the Romans, under the name of 
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Here Terali died after a residence of some years (as is deal 
from Gen. xii. 5); and here, charmed probably by the fertih 
itv of the country, and claiming: the right of a first choice, 

* 4 ^ C 1 * 1 

Nalior settled. We shall find his family here in the next 
two generations, bearing a character suited to the motive 
thus suggested. ,# 

§ 4. Meanwhile, and, as it seems, immediately on his fa¬ 
ther’s death (n.o. 1021), and probably in consequence of a 
repetition of the Divine call, Abram proceeded on his journey 
with his wife Sarai and his nephew Lot. The “ separation 
from his kindred” 11 may refer to Nalior, or even to other 
branches of his father’s house left behind in Ur; for Terali 
may have had oilier children besides the three who are 
specially mentioned on account of the subsequent relations 
of their descendants. 

Abram’s future abode was described by Jehovah simply 
as “a land that I will show thee;” and so “ he went out, not 
knowing whither he went.” This was the first great proof 
of that unwavering faith which added to his two other 
names of Father the title of Father of the Faithful ' 1 lie 
was now seventv-fivc years old; and this is the period usu- 
ally assigned to the Call of Ahkaiiam ; though it was, in 
fact, the second step of his career. In tracing these stages, 
it is important to observe the special form of promise and 
blessing of which each was the occasion. TUvfrst of these 
involves the germ of all the rest, though as yet but vaguely 
stated: — “I will make of thee a great nation , and / will 
bless thee , and make thy name, great , and thou shalt be a 
blessing [to others] : and I "O' ill bless them that bless thee , and 
curse him that curseth thee, and in th ee sladl all families 
of the earth be blessed.”" The last words already involve 
the crowning blessing of the Old Covenant, the Promise 
of the Messiah , and that to the Gentiles , “ all families of the 
earth.”' 4 

Abram had now to leave Mesopotamia, and to cross the 
“ Great River,” the Euphrates. T lis separated him entirely 
from his old home, and hence the Canaanites gave to him the 
name of the “Hebrew”—the man who had crossed the river 

Chnrrse, as being near the scene of! 10 Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43: thc/Za* 
the defeat of Crasstis. It retained to j ran of the latter passage is the city of 
a late time the worship of the Chnl-■ Nuhor of the former, 
dacnn deities, while the neighboring; J1 Gen. xii. 1. 

Kdessa was the chief seat of Chris-! 12 Ilcb. xi. 8; Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16$ 
tianitv in these parts. A recent writ- Gnl. iii. 7, 9. 13 Gen. xii. 2, 3. 

rv places Horan near Damascus. See' 14 Psalm Ixxii. 17; Acts iii. 25; 
Xoles and Illusti'ationf; (A). iGal. iii. 8. 
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Abram in the Land of Promise. 

—the emigrant from Mesopotamia. 15 He now passed through 
the great Syrian desert; and, though his route is not men¬ 
tioned in the sacred narrative, we may credit the tradition 
(see p. 74) that he tarried at Damascus, since Eliezer, “the 
steward of his house,” was a native of that place. Quitting 
Damascus, Abram crossed the Jordan, and entering the Holy 
Land, passed into the valley of Shechem or * Sichem. His 
resting-place was marked, like other memorable localities, 
bv an oak or a grove of oaks (“the oak or oaks of Moreh,” 
rather than “the plain of Moreh,” as in our version), near 
“ the place of Sichem,” between Mounts Ebal and Gerizim. 1 ® 
Here God appeared to him again, and gave him the second 
promise , of the possession of the land by his seed; and 
here Abram built the first of those altars to Jeiiovah, which 
the patriarchs erected wherever they pitched their tents. 
Thus Sichem became his first halting place in the Holy 
Land. 

§5. It is uncertain whether “the place of Sichem” was 
yet marked by the city which afterward took its name from 
the Amorite Shechem, the contemporary of Jacob. 17 But it 
is distinctly stated that “the Canaanite was then (i. e., al¬ 
ready) in the land,” having probably driven out an earlier 
population. 18 They would view with no friendly eye the 
tents of the patriarch, surrounded by his flocks and herds; 
and Abram seems neither to have had the power nor the in¬ 
clination to resort, like Jacob, to “his sword and his bow.” 
He removed southward to a place which lay afterward on 
the northern border of the kingdom of Judah, on the heights 
which skirt the Jordan,between Bethel (then called Luz) 
on the west, and Ai VJ on the cast, where he built another al- 


Gen. xiv. 13, •‘Abram the He¬ 
brew,” in LXX. o -£f)d-7jg. 

ir ’ Gen. xii. 6. The Hebrew Eton 
ceems to signify the oak, and not, a^ 
some maintain, the terebinth ( Pistacia 
fe.rebiTithusj. See Jjict. of the Bible , 
art. Oak. It is also a question wheth¬ 
er Moreh is strictly a proper name. 
The LXX. has r/ <Jpvr ij vilrr//.f/. It 
probably derived its name from some 
ancient chieftain, like the oak of 


ranean on the west and the Jordan 
on the east. Its present name Na¬ 
blus is a corruption of “Neapolis," 
which succeeded the more ancient 
Shechem. 

Gen. xii. f». For an account of 
the Canaanitcs then in the land, sec 
Notes and Illustrations (B). 

19 This is the well-known city whose 

•r 

fall is related in Joshua. The form 
Hai , in Gen. xii. 8 and xiii. 3, arises 


Marnre. 


from the retention of the definite ar- 


17 The city of Shechem, signifying tide by our translators. Bethel is 
“ shoulder,” tk ridgc, M like dorsum in the place so conspicuous in the histo- 
Larin, was situated on the saddle or rv of Jacob, who gave it the name 


shoulder of the height*, which divide (the House oj Cod . 
the waters that flow to the Mcditer-*§ 5). 


Sea diap. viii 
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tar, and called on the name of Jehovah. This was his second 
halting-place in the Holy Land. 

Abram’s abode in this mountain region secured him from 
the Canaanites, who occupied the more fertile plains below, 
but it afforded only scanty pasture for his cattle. lie there¬ 
fore went on continually southward, till the pressure of fam¬ 
ine drove him out of the promised land into Egypt. 20 The 
great subject of the history of Egypt, in relation to the fam¬ 
ily of Abraham, will be noticed afterward. 21 It is enough 

V ' O 

here to observe that the mighty kingdom of the Pharaohs 

V ' V 1 

had already been long established in Lower Egypt. In this 
crisis the faith of Abram failed. To protect his wile from 
the license of a despot, he stooped to that mean form of de¬ 
ceit, which is true in word but false in fact. lie caused 
Sarai to pass as his sister, a term used in Hebrew, as in many 
other languages, for a niece, which she really was. The trick 
defeated itself. Sarai, as an unmarried woman, was taken to 
the harem of the king, who heaped wealth and honors upon 
Abram. Warned of his mistake by plagues sent upon him 
and his household, the king restored Sarai to her husband, 
with a rebuke for his deceit, and sent him out of Egypt with 
all the wealth he had acquired, for he was now “ very rich 
in cattle, in silver, and in gold.” 22 Abram travelled back 
through the south of Palestine to his old encampment near 
Bethel, where he again established the worship of .Jehovah. 

§6. He now began to feel the evils of prosperity. The 

land could not support his own cattle and Lot’s. Their 

herdmen quarelled, and Lot probably put forward his rights 

^s head of the familv. Abram’s faith did not fail this time. 

%■ 

Remembering that he was “ the heir of better promises,” lie 
gave the choice of present good to Lot. Their encampment 
looked westward on the rugged hills of .Tiuhea and eastward 
on the fertile plain of the Jordan about Sodom, “well water¬ 
ed everywhere, as the garden of the Lord, like the land of 
Egypt” he had only lately quitted. Even from that dis¬ 
tance, through the clear air of Palestine, can be distinct ly 
discovered the long and thick masses of vegetation which 

V A. 

fringe the numerous streams that descend from the hills 
on either side to meet the central stream in its tropical 
depths. It was exactly the prospect to tempt a man who 
had no fixed purpose of his own, who had not like Abram 
obeyed a stern inward call of duty. So Lot left his uncle % 
on the barren hills of Bethel, and chose all the precinct of t lift 


*» Gen- xii. 7>, 10. 51 See note at the end of Book II. Gen. xii. 11 -xiii. 4 
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Jordan, and journeyed east. Abram received his reward in 
a third Messing and promise from Jehovah, who bade him 
lift up his eyes and scan the whole land on every side, for it 
should be the possession of his seed, and they should be un» 
oumbered as the dust of the earth. Abram now removed 
to the eniks of Mamre,™ near Hebron, in the centre of the 
hills of the south, and there built an altar. This was his 
third resting-place in the Holy Land, and Mamre became his. 
usual abode. 54 

§ 7. Lot had meanwhile pitched his tent in a memorable 

spot. The plain of the lower Jordan was then occupied by 

the live “ cities of the plain.” Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 

Zt'boiim, and Bela (afterward called Zoar), formed a Pentap - 

olis , each with its own king, Sodom being the chief. Their 

wickedness M as such that Sodom has given its name to a 

sin of M'hich “ it is a shame even to speak,” but M r hich was 

committed not “in secret.” 25 Lot’s umrldliness had not quite 

stifled his piety, and “ his righteous soul M as vexed with 

their filthv conversation.” 

* 

While thus tempted, he became involved in another dan¬ 
ger. The confederacy of the five cities was tributary to 
a great empire, which had already been established in West¬ 
ern Asia under Chedorlaomer, king of Elam. 26 In the thir- 


23 Named after an Amorite prince, 
with whom, and his brothers Eschol 
and Aner, Abram formed a league 
{Gen. xiw 13). 

24 Gen. xiii. 5-18. Hebron was 
originally called Kirjath-Arba (Gen. 
xxiii. 2 j, that is, 44 the city of Alba,” 
from Arba, the father of Anak, and 
progenitor of the giant Anakim (Josh, 
xxi. 11, xv. 13, 14.) It is situated 
about twenty miles south of Jerusa- 
lem, and the same distance north of 
Beersheba. It became the burial- 
place of Abraham and his family in 
the cave of Machpelah (see below, p. 
88;; and from this circumstance it 
is revered by the Mohammedans, 
who call the citv El-KhaliL “the 

m / 

Friend/ 5 i. e., of God, the name which 
they give to Abraham. 

Gen. xiii. 13, xviii. 20, xix. 5; 
Dent, xxiii. 17 : Rom. i. 27 ; 2 Pet. 
ii. 7, 8. 

- fj Elam, the Ehjmdis of the Greeks, 
was properly the mountainous region 
on the eastern margin of the plain of 

I) 


Chaldrea; but in a wider sense it in¬ 
cluded Susiana. This region, with 
the plains below, was early occupied 
by a Cushite race, from which Chal- 
daea seems to have received a dynasty 
of conquerors. Chedorlaomer, if not 
the first, was one of the earliest kings 
■ of this Elamitic dynasty. His name 
} has not yet been discovered with any 
Iccrtaintv on the Chaldaean monu- 
I ments. Sir Henry Rawlinson inter- 
j prets it as Kudurlagamer (the Serv¬ 
ant of Eagamery a Snsianian deity), 
which closely resembles the form in 
the LXX. Chodollogomor. Chedor¬ 
laomer and his three allies are sup¬ 
posed to represent the four races which 
lived together under the Chaldaean 
Empire—“the nations/’of which Ti- 
j dal was king, being the old Scythic 
or Turanian population ; “Amraphel, 
king of Shinar,” the head of the Se^ 

; initic nation,settled of old at Babylon, 
and now subject to Chaldiea; “ Ari- 
och, king of Ellasar,” or Laisa, tho 
leader of an Aryan tribe ; while Che- 
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teenth year of their subjection they revolted, and Chedorlao 
mer marched against them with three allied kings. 27 After 
conquering the nations to the east and south, the four kings 
invaded the territories of the five, and joined battle with 
them in the vale of Siddiin, which was full of pits of bitu¬ 
men. Among these the forces of the cities were entangled 
and defeated; the kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fell; and 
the rest fled to the mountains, while Sodom and Gomorrah 
were spoiled, and Lot and his goods were carried off. 2B The 
news was brought to Abram, who, with his Amorite allies, 
and 318 men of his own household, sallied forth froniMamrc, 
and overtook the victors at the sources of the Jordan, where 
Laish (Dan) afterward stood. Dividing his band, he fell 
upon them by night, disordered no doubt after their success, 
pursued their routed forces to Hobah, north (the “ left hand ”) 
of Damascus, 2 ® and rescued Lot, with all the spoil, but re- 
fused to accept any part of it from the new king of Sodom, 
who came out to meet him at Siiaveii, or the Kino’s Dale. 

The return of this expedition was marked by one of the 
most memorable prophetic incidents in Abram’s career. 
M elchizedek, king of Salem, the priest of the “Most High 
God,” also came to meet him, bringing bread and wine, and 
blessed him in the name of the Most High God, and Abram 


gave him tithes of all the spoil. 30 There is something sur¬ 
prising and mysterious in the first appearance of Melchizedck, 
and in the subsequent references to him. Hearing a title 
which Jews in after ages would recognize as designating 
their own sovereign, bearing gifts which recall to Christians 
the Lord’s Supper, this Canaanite crosses for a moment the 
path of Abram, and is unhesitatingly recognized as a person 
of higher spiritual rank than the friend of God. Disappear- 


dorlaomcr himself belonged to the! the Mohammedans, and called after 
dominant Cushite race (Rawlinson, : the name of the patriarch, Masjad 
Five Great Monarchies, vol. i. p. 203). Ibrahim , “the prayer-place of Abra- 
27 Gen.xiv. 1-5. ™ Gen. xiv. 5-12. lmm.” The tradition attached to it 
* u G>‘n. xiv. 13-1G. Josephus men- is that here Abraham offered thanks 
tions a tradition concerning Abraham to God after the total discomfiture of 
uhi< h he takes from Nicolaus of Da- the Eastern kings. Behind the iceh/ 
niascus : — “Abraham reigned at Da- is a cleft in the rock, in which another 

mascus. being a foreigner.And tradition represents the patriarch as 

his name is still famous in the coun- takiny refuse on one occasion from the 
trv : and there is shown a village giant Nimrod. It is remarkable that 


called from him The Habitation of 
Abraham ” (Ant. i. 7, § 2). It is re¬ 
markable that in the village of linrzeh. 


the word Ilobah signifies “a hiding- 
place.” The Jews of Damascus af¬ 
firm that the village of Johar , not far 


three miles north of Damascus, there 
*s a m vely held in high veneration by 


from Burzch, is the Hobah of Scrip 
turc 30 Gen. xiv. 18-20 
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ing as suddenly as he came in, lie is lost to the sacred writ- 
ings for a thousand years ; and then a few emphatic words 
for another moment bring him into sight as a type of the 
coming Lord of David. Once more, after another thousand 
years, the Hebrew Christians are taught to see in him a proof 
that it was the consistent purpose of God to abolish the Levit- 
ical priesthood. His person, his office, his relation to Christ 
and the seat of his sovereignty, have given rise to innumera¬ 
ble discussions, which even now can scarcely be considered 
as settled. 

That Melchizedek was both a king and priest, is quite in 
accordance with the patriarchal state of society; but his 
priesthood seems to have a dignity above that of the ordinary 
head of a family. That he was “the priest of the Most High 
God,*' implies a relic of the true worship outside of the chosen 
family, such as we find long after in the story of the prophet 
Balaam. 

The extraordinary reverence paid, to him by Abram, and 
apparently by the king of Sodom, completes all our positive 
knowledge respecting his person and office. Tradition and 
fancy have found in him Shem or some other patriarch; an 
angel: and even a personification of the Son of God, a view 
which is a gross confusion of type and antitype. 31 

This event completes the first period of Abraham’s life, in 
which the temporal blessing of his race was clearly revealed. 

§ 8. The second period opens with & fourth visit of Jehovah’s 
word to Abram, to assure him of His blessing and protection. 
His faith had begun again to waver. With unbounded 
promises of the number and blessedness of his offspring, he 
was yet childless ; with vast wealth, he had no heir but his 
steward and slave, Eliezer of Damascus. And now God 
vouchsafed to him a plainer and more solemn revelation, 


31 The order of Melchizcdck,” in 
Ps. cx. 4, is explained by some to 
mean manner ”—likeness in official 
dignity—a king and priest. The re¬ 
lation between Melchizedek and Christ 
as type and antitype is made in the 
Epistle to the Hebrew’s to consist in 
the following particulars. Each was 
a priest (1 j. not of theLevitical tribe ; 
|2 j, superior to Abraham ; (3), whose 
beginning and end arc unknown ; (4), 
who is not only a priest, but also a 
king of righteousness (melchi-zedek) 
and peace (salem). To these points 
of agreement, noted by the Apostle, 


human ingenuity has added others, 
which, however, stand in need of the 
evidence of either an inspired writer 
or an eye-witness, before they can be 
received as facts and applied to es¬ 
tablish anv doctrine. Some Jewish 
writers have held the opinion that 
Melchizedek was the writer, and 
Abram the subject of Ps. cx. On the 
very difficult question of the locality 
of Salem , the city of Melchizedek, 
and Shareh , w r here the king of Sodom, 
and apparently Melchizedek also, met 
Abram, see Notes and IUv*tration$ 

(C). 
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which was made the more emphatic by the threefold form of 
a promise, a sign, aud a covenant The promise was that his 
own son should be his heir. The sign was given by a view 
of the clear sky of an Eastern night, studded with stars, which 
Jehovah bade Abram to count, if he would tell the number 
of his posterity. And then “Abram believed Jehovah; 

AND IT WAS COUNTED TO HIM FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS . 1 ’ 33 This 

was the crisis of his religious life, and of that of his spirit tin 1 
children. With the moral submission of the will, which is 
the essence of faith, he trusted God for what was beyond the 
scope of his reason.™ The test of his faith was as simple as 
that of Adam’s obedience; the belief of God’s word that he 
would have a son after the natural limit of age; but the princi¬ 
ple was the same as in faith’s highest flights. “ lie stagger¬ 
ed not at the promise of God through unbelief, but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded that 
what He had promised He was able also to perform. Ami 
therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness.” 34 

This promise was ratified by a new Covenant, in which 
Abram stood to God in the relation of the Father of the Faith¬ 
ful, just as Noah, in the covenant made with him, stood 
for all his race. 36 The forms with which this new covenant 
was made are minutely related ; and they seem to agree with 
the customs then observed in covenants between man and 
man. 

Those forms are alluded to in the l»h rase, “ Jehovah cut a 
covenant with Abram.” 3 * A victim (or more) was slain in 
sacrifice, and equally divided, and the parts being placed 
over against each other, the contracting parties passed down 
between them. The ceremony clearly signified the equality 
of the contract, its religious character, and the penalty due 
to its violation. Each part of the ceremony was observed in 
this ease; where God’s presence was indicated by the fire 
that passed between the pieces of the victims sacrificed, and 
Abram had already passed between them. 3 ’ 

The promise was as specific as it was solemn. It included— 

i. The bondage of the Hebrews in a strange land for 400 
years. 38 


83 Gen. xv. 1-6. 

83 These remarks apply both *to this 
promise and ks repetition (sec § 10). 

34 Rom. iv. 20, 21 ; Ileb. xi. 11, 12. 

35 It may be observed that ill both 
cases a sign also was given, the rain¬ 
bow to Noah, the slcns to Abram. 

^ Gen. xv. 18. 


37 Gen. xv. 17; comp. Ileb. ix. 16, 
17: “Where there is a covenant, the 
death of the covenant victim must 
needs he carried out; for a covenant 
is confirmed over dead [victims 
3B Gen. xv. 13. The chronological 
question here involved is discussed in 
the History of the Exodus, ch. xi. 
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ii. Their delivery, with great wealth, and amid judgments 

on their oppressors. 3 * * 

iii. Their return to the promised land in the fourth gener 
ation. when the iniquity of its inhabitants should be full. 40 

The boundaries of their possessions in that land were strict 
ly defined, “ from the river of Egypt 41 unto the great river, 
the river Euphrates,” to which the kingdom of David and 
Solomon actually reached. 44 The definition is still more 
clearly made by the enumeration of the Canaanitish tribes 
that occupied the land. 43 

At a later period, when the covenant was renewed, the sign 
of circumcision was added to it. 44 


£ 9. To wait patiently for the fulfillment of the promise, in 
spite of natural obstacles, was too much, if not for the faith 
of Abram, at least for that of Sarai. Being herself barren, 
she gave Abram her handmaid Hagar, an Egyptian, for his 
concubine; and Hagar bore him a son. 45 But, before the 
child was born, the insolence of Hagar provoked the jealousy 
of Sarai, whose ill-treatment of her handmaiden drove her to 
tiee into the wilderness of Kadesh, south-east of Abram’s 
abode. 48 Here the “ angel of the Lord ” appeared to her, and, 
while bidding her to return and submit to her mistress, he 
encouraged her by the promise of a numerous offspring. In 
memory of God's hearing her cry of distress, He bade her 
name the coming child Ishmael (that is, God shall hear), and 
he foretold his character and destiny in words which to this 
dav describe the Bedouin Arabs who are descended from 
him:— u He will be a wild man ; his hand will be against 

7 C 1 

everv man, and every man’s hand against him : and he shall 
dwell in the ffixe of all his hrethreriy'' that is, to the east of the 
kindred tribes sprung from Abraham. 41 

On this occasion we have the first of those distinctive 
names which were given to Jehovah in remembrance of spe¬ 
cial divine interpositions. Hagar said, “Thou God seest me,” 


33 Gen. xv. 14. 40 Gen. xv. 17. 

41 This is either the brook El-Arish , 
which divides Egypt from Palestine, 
or it mav mean the eastern margin 
of the Nile Valiev. The Nile itself 

9 

f -an not be a boundary, for its valley 
•'urn:- the unique land of Egypt. 

42 Gen. xv. 18. 43 Gen. xv. 19-21. 

14 Gen. xvii. 1. Sec § 10. 

46 G r n. xvi. 1 -3. 

46 Gen. xvi. 4-6. The question of 
the locality of Kadesh will arise 
again, in connection with the Wan¬ 


derings in the Wilderness. See chap. 

9 rn m 

Xlll. 

47 The Hebrews and Arabs named 
the cardinal points from the position 
of the body when the face was turned 
to the east; the back , therefore, de¬ 
noted the the right hand the 

south , and the left hand the north . 
Thus the Mediterranean was called 
the hinder sea, and to the present day 
Syria is Esh-sham , the left hand; and 
North-w'estern Arabia El-Yemen , thfl 
'right hand. 
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and she named the well by which she had sat Beer-lahai-roi ,, 
that is, The 1 Veil of Tim that liveth and seeth me.* 0 

§ 10. The birth of Ishmacl took place when Abram was 
eighty-six years old (rc. 1910) ; 49 but he had to wait fourteen 
years still for the true fulfillment of the promise of an heir. 
The event was preceded by new revelations. In Abram’s 
ninety-ninth year (b.c. 1898), Jehovah, appearing to him by 
the name of El-Shaddai (God Almighty), renewed the cove-, 
riant with him in the new character of '‘'‘.Father of many A«- 
tions ,” in sign thereof he changed his name from AB-RAM 
{exaltedfather) to AB-RAIIAM {father of a multitude ). 1,0 The 
promise was now repeated to Abraham, more clearly than 
ever, on behalf of his posterity :—“ I will be a God unto thee, 
and to thy seed after thee.” 51 As a sign of this inclusion of 
children in the covenant, God enjoined the rite of circumcision, 
which became henceforth the condition of the covenant on 
the part of those with whom God made it. 58 The uncircum¬ 
cised was cut oft' from all its benefits, “ he hath broken my 
covenant,” while the stranger who received circumcision was 
admitted to them ; 53 and the head of the family was com¬ 
manded to extend the rite to every male in his household, 
servants as well as children. 54 It was to be performed oil 
children the eighth day after birth, and on slaves when they 
were purchased ; and all the family of Abraham were at once 
thus brought within the covenant. 

v A 

The dignity of Sarai, as the mother of the promised seed, 
was marked by the change of her name to Sakaii { princess ) f 
and it was declared that she should “become nations; and 
kings of the people should be of her.” 50 Iler son was to be 
named Isaac {laughter), from the utterance of his father’s 
feelings on the announcement. 57 With him and his seed the 
covenant was to be continued in the new character of an 
“ everlasting covenant,” thus marking the distinction between 
its eternal and temporal blessings. The latter blessings were 
assured to Ishmacl, in answer to Abraham’s earnest prayer; 


Gen. xvi. 7-14. 

49 Gen. xvi. 15, HI. 

50 Gen. xvii. 1-5. 61 Gen. xvii. 7, 8. 

M Gen. xvii. 9-14. 

63 The precise position of circum¬ 
cised proselytes will be explained aft¬ 
erward. 

M Gen. xvii. 12. 13. 

66 The meaning of the name Sarai. 
is uncertain. St. Jerome’s explana¬ 
tion is, that the change was from 


Sara-i, viy princess, ns a phrase of 
courtesy, to Sarah, princess, absolute¬ 
ly. tn Gen. xvii. 10. 

67 Gen. xvii. 17. Kosenniullcr has 
observed from the meaning of the 
root, that this was not merely the 
laugh of joy, but of hysterical emo¬ 
tion. It is not to be confounded 
with Sarah’s laugh of incredulity 
(xviii. 12), to which, however, the 
name may also allude; for the mean- 
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but the covenant was “ established with Isaac.” He is em¬ 
phatically called the child of the promise and Ishmael the 
child of t/o fesh by the Apostle Paul, who carries out the con¬ 
trast in a very remarkable passage . 58 

Ishmael's share in the temproal promise was confirmed by 
his circumcision ; 5# and the rite is still observed by the Arabs 
and other Semitic races. It was also practiced by the an¬ 
cient Egyptians, who affirmed that “ the Syrians in Palestine ” 
had learned it from them. They used it for physical reasons 
only, and it is consistent with God’s manner of symbolic 
teaching that a rite already existing should have been adopt¬ 
ed in a new religious sense; but we must not hastily accept 
the statement that it was thus borrowed . 68 


tng of divinelv chosen words is verv 
pregnant. 

68 Gen. xvii. 18, 21; Gal. iv. 21, 31. 


69 Gen. xix. 25. 

69 Herod, ii. 104. See the Diction¬ 
ary of the Bible , s.v. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) HARAN. 

The ingenious theory, maintained 
by Dr. Beke in various communica¬ 
tions to the AthencEun ,* that Haran is 
to be identified with a small village, 
which still bears the name, about four 
hours’ journey E. of Damascus, seems 
irreconcilable with its position in 
Mesopotamia : for the attempt to 
make the Abana and Pharpar the 
44 two rivers”of Aram-Naharaim, and 
so to explain that country, for the oc¬ 
casion, as the territory of Damascus, 
can hardly be considered successful. 
It is, however, a very interesting fact, 
that Damascus was already a city in 
the time of Abraham, who probably 
visited it in hi6 journey, as Eliezer, 
the 44 steward of his house,” was a 

* Ngv. 23. 1861; Feb. 1, 15, March 1, 20, 
May 24. 136 A For the let ter a of Sir II. Ruw- 
lin-orj and othera, in favor of the Mepopota- 
rnian Haran, ree the “• Atherupurn, 11 Nov. • 0. 
I**7, 1801; March 22, April 6, 19, May 2J, 
I8d2. 


native of that place (Gen. xv. 2). It 
has been adduced as an argument for 
Dr. Beke’s view that Josephus does not 
mention Haran, though he says much 
of the residence of Abraham at Da¬ 
mascus. The strongest point, how¬ 
ever, is the seven days* journey of 
Laban from Haran to Gilead, a time 
suitable to Damascus, but too short 
for the 350 miles from the Euphrates. 
Tliis would naturally seem decisive to 
a traveller, going over the ground him¬ 
self; but biblical critics have learned 
by this time with what caution argu¬ 
ments from numbers should be re¬ 
ceived, especially against a preponder¬ 
ance of other evidence. The identity 
of the name, and the features of the 
localities, tell equally in favor of both 
sites. 

(B.) THE CANAANITES. 

The Canaanites, who inhabited the 

IIolv Land when Abraham entered 
0 

it, were the descendants of Canaan, 
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the fourth son of Ham (Gen. x. 6, by the Jabbok on the north, the Ar^ 
15-19). The word Canaanite, which non on the south, Jordan on the west, 
properly signifies low, was used in a,and “the wilderness” on the cast 
broader and a narrow sense, signi- (Judg. xi. 21, 22). This was, per- 
fying (1), the people who inhabited haps in the most special sense, tho 
the whole country ; (2), a tribe which “land of the Amorites ” (Nutn. xxi. 
inhabited a particular locality of it. 31 ; Josh.xii. 2, 3, xiii. 9 ; Jiulg. xi. 
In its broader meaning seven nations 21, 22); but their possessions nrc dis- 
are usually indicated. : tinctlv stated to have extended to the 

M * 

1. The Canaanites, the fowlanders, very feet of Ilcrmon (Dent. iii. 8, iv. 
inhabited the plain on the lower Jor- 48), embracing “all Gilead and all 
dan and that on the sea-shore (Gen. Bashan ” (iii. 10), with the Jordan val- 
x. 18, 20; Num. xiii. 29; Josh. xi.3). Icy on the east of the river (iv. 49), 
These plains were the richest and and forming together the land of I lie 
most important parts of the country,: “two kings of the Amorites,” Silton 
and it is not unlikely that this was and Og (Dent. xxxi. 4; Josh. ii. 10, 
one of the reasons for the name of ix. 10, xxiv, 12). 

“ Canaanite ” being applied as a gen- j 5. The IIivites arc first, mention- 
eral name to the inhabitants of the cd at the time of Jacob's return to 


land. 

2. The Perizzites seem, next to 
the Canaanites, to have been the most 
important tribe, as “ the Canaanite 
and the Perizzitc ” are frequently 
mentioned together, to the exclusion i 
of the other tribes, as the inhabitants 
of the land (Gen. xiii. 7, xxxiv. 30 ; 
Judg. i. 4, 5). In Judg. i. 4, 5, they 
are placed in the southern part of the 
Holy Land, and in Josh. xvi. 15-18, 
they occupy, with the Ilcphnim, or 
giants, the “forest country” in the 
western flanks of Mount Carmel. 

3. The Hittites, or children of 
Heth, a small tribe at Hebron, of 
whom Abraham purchased the Cave 
of Machpelali (Genesis xxiii. 7-18). 
They are represented as a peaceful 
people, and thus Abraham, though he 
chose his allies in war from the 
Amorites, goes to the Hittites for his 
grave. 

4. The Amorites, mountaineers, a 
warlike tribe, occupied first the barrier 
heights west of the Dead Sen, at the 
place which afterward bore the name 
ofEn-gedi, stretching westward toward 
Hebron (Gen. xiv. 13; comp. xiii. 18). 
Tliev afterward crossed the Jordan, 

V ' 

and inhabited the rich tract, bounded 


1 the Holy Laud, where they occupied 
\ Shcchcm (Gen. xxxiv. 2). At. the 
time of the conquest bv .Joshua they 
! were living on the northern confines 
of Western Palestine—“ under Her- 

I 

mon, in the land of Mizpch ” (Josh. 

xi. 3)—“in Mount Lebanon, from 

Mount Baal-IIcrmon to the entering 

in of Hamath” (Judg. iii. 3). 

G. The Jehusites, a mountain 

tribe, inhabiting Jebus (Jerusalem), 

where thev continued to dwell with 
* 

the children of Judah and Benjamin 
to a late date (Num. xiii. 29: Josh, 
xi. 3, xv. 8, G3 ; Judg. i. 21, xix. 11). 

7. The Gikgasiiitks, whose position 
! is quite uncertain (Gen. x. 1G, xv. 21 ; 
Josh. iii. 10, xxiv. 11). 

(C.) SALEM AND SIIAVEH. 

A fruitful source of discussion has 
been found in the sire of Salem and 
Shavcli, which certainly lav in Abram’s 
road from Ilobah to the plain of 
Marnrc, and which arc assumed to 
be near to cacli other. The various 
theories may be briefly enumerated 
ns follows : —O), Salem is supposed 
to have occupied in Abraham's time 
the ground on which afterward Jc- 
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bus and then Jerusalem stood ; and 
Shaveli to ho the vallev east of Jem- 
salein, through which the Ividron 
flows. This opinion is supported by 
the facts that Jerusalem is called Sa¬ 
lem in Psalm lxxvi. 2, and that 

s 

Josephus {Ant. i. 10, § 2) and the 
Targums distinctlv assert their identi- 
ty ; that the king's dale (2 Sam. xviii. 
IS), identified in Gen. xiv. 17 with j 
Shaveli. is placed by Josephus 
vii. 10, § 3). and by mediaeval and 
modem tradition in the immediate 
neighborhood of Jerusalem ; that the 
name of a later king of Jerusalem, 
Adonizedek (Josh. x. 1), sounds like! 
that of a legitimate successor of Mel- 
chizedek: and that Jewish writers 
claim Zedek = righteousness, as a 
name of Jerusalem. (2) Jerome denies 
that Salem is Jerusalem, and asserts 

D 2 


that it is identical with a town ncav 
Scythopolis or Betlishan, which in his 
time retained the name of Salem, 
and in which some extensive ruins 
were shown as the remains of Mel- 
chizedek's palace. He supports this 
view by quoting Gen. xiv. 18, where, 
however, the translation is question* 
able ; compare the mention of Salem 
in Judith iv. 4, and in John iii. 23. 
(3), Stanley (S. 1\ 237, 8) is of 

opinion that there is every probability 
that Mount Gerizim is the place where 
Melchizedck, the priest of the Most 
High, met Abram. (4), Ewald denies 
positively that it is Jerusalem, and says 
that it must be north of Jerusalem 
on the other side of Jordan. There, 
too, Dean Stanley thinks that the 
king's dale was situate, near the spot 
where Absalom fell. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ABRAHAM AND ISAAC. FROM THE CHANGE OF ABRAHAM^ 
NAME TO HIS DEATH. A.M. 2107-2182. n.c. 1897-1822. 


§ 1. New relation of Abraham to fJod— Divine visit to him nt Mnmrc. 
§ 2. Destruction of the cities of the plain —Rescue of Lot—Moah and 
Ammon. § f>. Abrnltatn at Becrshelm—11 is relations with Abimclcch. 
§ 4. Birth of Isaac—Expulsion of ilagnr and Ishniael. § Offering 
of Isaac on the mountain of Moriah. § G. Death of Sarah—The bury- 
ing-plaoc of Machpclah. § 7. Marriage of Isanc and Rebeknh. § 8. 
Birth of Esau anti Jacob. § 1). Death nnd burial of Abraham—Death 
of Islimael. § 10. Traditions respecting Abraham. 


§ 1. Abraham, from the time when by this new name he 
received the full divine revelation and covenant, is presented 
to us in a higher character than before. The more open and 
familiar intercourse which he enjoys with Jehovah marks 
him as peculiarly “ the friend of God.” Of this we have an 
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Abrahairis Pleading for Sodom. 

example in Genesis xviii. As Abraham sat at his tent door, 
under the oak ofMamre, he became aware of the presence of 
“three new , 1 ' 1 for such they seemed to him; and the same 
language is continually employed for the appearances of ce¬ 
lestial beings in human form . 2 

Afterward the chief speaker is denoted, first by the mere 
pronoun, which is often used when God is meant , 3 and then 
by the name of Jehovah. Doubtless he was the “Angel( 
Jehovah , 11 the “ Word of God,” through whom God spake to 
the fathers, and who, when dwelling upon earth in the act¬ 
ual incarnation which such appearances prefigured, declared, 
“Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and he saw 
it, and was glad .” 4 It is simplest to regard the other two 
as attendant angels; and it appears, from the sequel, that 
while the chief of the three (Jehovah himself) remained be¬ 
hind in converse with Abraham, and then “ went his way ” 
to execute judgment upon Sodom , 6 the other two were sent 
forward to rescue Lot. 

Abraham offered to the “ three men ” that hospitality which 
is commemorated in the apostolic precept:—“ Be not forget¬ 
ful to entertain strangers, for thereby some have entertained 
angels unawares .” 6 He soon learnt the dignity of his visit¬ 
ors, when they inquired after Sarah, and rebuked her in¬ 
credulity by repeating the promise that she should bear Abra¬ 
ham a son, and fixing the time for its fulfillment. They then 
departed, with their faces toward Sodom ; and as Abraham 
brought them on the way, he was favored—in consideration 
of his character as the head of the chosen family, to whom 
he was to teach God’s righteous ways—with a revelation of 
the judgment coming upon Sodom and Gomorrah for their 
sins. Thus was the truth revealed to the believing children 
of Abraham in every age, that God does execute judgment 
upon sinners, even in this life. But the patriarch’s faith 
grasped at another truth, the privilege of intercession for 
such sinners. 

Then follows that wondrous pleading, in which he who 
was 41 but dust and ashes,” taking on himself to speak with 
God, obtained the pardon of the guilty cities, if but fifty, 
then if forty-five, and so on down to only ten, righteous men 
were found in them,and might have prevailed The had con¬ 
tinued to plead, for the sake of the one really there; for such 

1 Gen. xviii. 2. 6 Sec Gen. xviii. 17-23, compared 

9 See, for example, Judges xiii. 10, with xix. 1, 24. 

11 ; Acts i. 10 ; Rev. xxi. 17. 9 Heb. xiii. 2; compare Gen, xix 

8 Geo. xviii. 10. * John viii. 50. 1-3. 
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seems the necessary complement of this great lesson that 
“men ought always to pray, and not to faint.” 7 

8 2. Meanwhile the two angels went on their mission to 
Sodom, whose people gave them a reception which filled up 
the measure of their sins. 8 Even the sons-in-law of Lot de> 
spised their warning; and Lot himself was reluctantly drag- 

g ed, with his wife and two daughters, from the devoted city. 

iven then, he could not quite tear himself from the scene 
where his worldly prosperity had been purchased by con¬ 
stant vexation of spirit, and he pleaded that one of the live 
cities might be preserved as his abode, because it was but a 
little one, whence the city, before named Bela , was called 
Zoar , that is, little , 9 The sun was risen when Lot entered 
Zoar, and the people of Sodom and Gomorrah, with the two 
smaller cities of Admail and Zeboiirn, which shared their 
fate, 10 11 12 had begun another day of want on revelry," when the 
heavens were overcast, and “Jehovah rained down upon 
them brimstone and fire from Jehovah out of heaven; and 
he overthrew those cities, and all the plain, and all the inhabit¬ 
ants of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground.” 13 

The plain in which the cities stood, hitherto fruitful “as 
the garden of Jehovah,” became henceforth a scene of per¬ 
fect desolation. 13 Our Lord himself, and the apostles Peter 
and Jude, have clearly taught the lasting lesson which is 
involved in the judgment; that it is a type of the final de¬ 
struction bv fire of a world which will have reached a wicked- 
ness like that of Sodom and Gomorrah. 14 A more special 
warning to those who, when once separated from an ungo< Ily 
world, desire to turn back, is enforced by the fate of Lot’s 
wife, who when she looked back from behind him, became a 
pillar of salt.'* Lot himself, t hough saved from Sodom, fell, 
like Noah after the Deluge, into vile intoxication, of which 
his own daughter tooK advantage to indulge the incestuous 

“ V 1 “ 

passion, from which sprang the races of Moah and Annnon. lT ' 

§ 3. After a long residence at Mamre, Abraham once more 
set forth upon his wanderings, turning toward “the south 
country, and dwelled between Kadesh and Shur, and sojourn- 


7 Luke xviii. 1 ; James v. 10. 

H Gen. xix. 4-11. 

3 Gen. xix. 17-22 ; comp. xiii. 10 
xiv. 2. 

1,1 (ion. xix. 25; comp. Gen. xiii. 
10, xiv. 2 ; Dent. xxix. 23. 

11 Luke xvii. 20. 

12 Gen. xix. 24, 25; comp. Dent, 

xxix. 23 ; Isaiah xiii. 19; Jcr. xx. 


i If!, 1. 40; E/.ek. xvi. 49, 50; Hob, 
| xi. 8 ; Amos iv. 1 1 ; Zcpli. ii. 9. 

' n On tin* destruction of flic cities 
of the Plain, see Notes mid Jflnstra 
; fions (A). 

M Luke xvii. 29; 2 Peter ii. G; 
i Jude 7. 

15 Gen. xix. 20 ; Luke xvii. 32. 

30 Gen. xix. 30-38. On Moah and 
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od in Genu*.” Here he and his descendants dwelt for a Ions 
time at Beersheba, at the south-western extremity of the 
maritime plain, upon the borders of the desert. This was 
Abraham's fourth resting-place in the Holy Land. It con¬ 
tinued till the latest times to be the southern boundary of 
the Holv Land, so that from Dan to Beersheba became the 
established formula to indicate the whole country. In this 
district the Philistines had already begun to form settle¬ 
ments, and a warlike king of this race, whose hereditary 
name was Abimelech {Father-King), reigned in the valley 
of Gerar. Here the deceit which Abraham had put upon 
Pharaoh, by calling Sarah his sister, was acted again, and 

' * v —' _ ' o / 

with the like result. The repeated occurrence of such an 
event, which will meet us again in the history of Isaac, can 
surprise no one acquainted with Oriental manners; but it, 
would have been indeed surprising if the author of any but 
a genuine narrative had exposed himself to a charge so ob¬ 
vious as that which has been founded on its repetition. The 
independent truth of each story is confirmed by the natural 
touches of variety; such as, in the case before us, Abimelech’s 
keen but gentle satire in recommending Sarah to buy a veil 
with the thousand pieces of silver which he gave to her hus¬ 
band. We may also observe the traces of the knowledge of 
tbe true God among Abimelech and his servants. 17 

A dispute subsequently arose between Abraham and 
Abimelech respecting a well in the neighborhood, marking 
“ the importance which, in the migratory land of the East, 
was and is always attached to the possession of water.” 
This dispute led to a treaty between Abraham and Abimelech, 
which gave to the well the name of “ Beer-sheba,” or the 
ireU of the oath , “ because there they sware both of them.” 
Here also “ Abraham planted a grove, and called on the name 
of Jehovah, the everlasting God;” in opposition doubtless to 
the deified heroes of the surrounding heathen. 18 

§ 4. It was during Abraham’s abode at Beersheba that his 

hopes were crowned by the birth of his son Isaac, when he 

* 

Ammon, sec Notes and Illustrations \ on the entrance into Palestine from the 
'B). | south, and being highly characteristic 

37 Gen. >;x. : throughout this and |of the life of the Bible, never fail to 
:he following chapter, the name of icall forth the enthusiasm of the trav- 
God is constantly Elohim , not Jeho- 1 ellcr. The two principal wells lie just 
vah. | a hundred yards apart. The larger 

lr Gen. xxi. 22-23. There are atjof the two, which lies to the east, is 
present on t he spot two principal wells 12£ feet diam., and at the time of Dr. 
and five smaller ones. They are Robinson’s visit was 44£ feet to the 
among the first objects encountered surface of the water. The other well 
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himself was a hundred years old. 19 At the “great feast” 
made in celebration of the weaning, “ Sarah saw the son of 
Hagar the Egyptian, which she had born unto Abraham, 
mocking,” and urged Abraham to cast out him and his moth¬ 
er. The patriarch, comforted by God’s renewed promise 
that of Ishmael He would make a nation, sent them both 
away, and they departed and wandered in the wilderness of 
Beersheba. Here the water being spent in the bottle, Ilagar 
cast her son under one of the desert shrubs, and went away 
a little distance, “ for she said, Let me not see the death of 
the child,”' and wept. “ And God heard the voice of the lad, 
and the angel of the Lord called to Hagar out of heaven ” 
renewed the promise already thrice given, “ I will make him 
a great nation,” and “ opened her eyes, and she saw a well 
of water.” Thus miraculously saved from perishing by 
thirst, “ God was with the lad ; and lie grew, and dwelt in 
the wilderness; and became an archer.” It is doubtful 
whether the wanderers halted by the well, or at once con¬ 
tinued their way to “ the wilderness of Panin,” where he 
dwelt, and where “his mother took him a wife out of the 
land of Egypt,” 90 

§ 5. Hen eeforward the story of Abraham is intertwined 
with that of Isaac, of whom it was said, “ In Isaac shall thy 
seed be called.” 91 The plan of the sacred narrative passes 
over every detail that does not bear upon the history of the 
covenant itself, and carries us on to a period when Isaac had 
reached the age of intelligence. A tradition preserved by 
Josephus makes Isaac twenty-five years old at the time* of 
the crowning trial of Abraham’s faith ;** and we certainly 
gather from the Scripture narrative that he was an intelli¬ 
gent and willing party to the sacrifice of his life at the com¬ 
mand of God. It is impossible to repeat this story, the most 
perfect specimen of simple and pathetic narrative, in any oth¬ 
er words than those of the sacred writer. “ And it came to 
pass after these things, that God did tempt Abraham, and 
said unto him, Abraham. And he said, Behold, here I am. 
And he said, Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom 
thou lovest, and get thee into the land of Moriah ; and otter 

’s 5 feet diam., and was 42 feet to the! broken, others nearly entire, lying at 
water. The curb-stones round the a distance of 10 or 12 feet from the 
mouth of both wells are worn into ! edge of the well. 

*" Gen. xxi. 1-7. 

20 Gen. xxi. 9-21. 

21 Gen. xxi. 12 ; comp. Korn. ix. 7, 

8; Heb. xi. 18. 

22 Joseph. Ant. i. 13, § 2. 


deep grooves by the action of the 
ropes of so many centuries. Kound 
the larger well there arc nine, and 
round the smaller five large stone 
troughs — some much worn and 
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him there for a burnt-offering upon one of the mountains 
which I will tell thee of. And Abraham rose up early in 
the morning, and saddled his ass, and took two of his young 
men with him, and Isaac his son, and clave the wood for the 
burnt-offering, and rose up, and went unto the place of which 
God had told him. Then on the third day Abraham lifted 
up his eyes, and saw the place afar off. And Abraham said 
unto his young men, Abide ye here with the ass; and I and 
the lad will go yonder and worship, and come again to you. 
And Abraham took the wood of the burnt-offering, and laid 
it upon Isaac his son ; and he took the fire in his hand, and a 
knife; and they went both of them together. And Isaac 
spake unto Abraham his father, and said, My father: and he 
said, Here am I, my son. And he said, Behold the fire and 
the wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? And 
Abraham said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a 
burnt-offering : so they went both of them together. And 
they came to the place which God had told him of; and Abra¬ 
ham built an altar there, and laid the wood in order; and 
bound Isaac his son, and laid him on the altar upon the 
wood. And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and took the 
knife to slav his son. And the anjjel of the Lord called unto 
him out of heaven, and said, Abraham, Abraham. And he 
said. Here am I. And he said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him : for now I know that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son, from me. And Abraham lifted up his eyes, 
and looked, and, behold, behind him a ram caught in a thick¬ 
et by his horns : and Abraham went and took the ram, and 
offered him up for a burnt-offering in the stead of his son. 
And Abraham called the name of that place Jehovah-jireh ; 
as it is said to this day, In the mount of the Lord it shall be 
seen. 

The primary doctrines taught are those of sacrifice and sub¬ 
stitution , as the means appointed by God for taking away 
sin ; and. as co-ordinate with these, the need of the obedience 
of faith, on the part of man, to receive the benefit. 24 A con¬ 
fusion is often made between Isaac and the victim actually 
offered. Isaac himself is generally viewed as a type of the 
Son of God, offered for the sins of men ; but Isaac, himself 
one of the sinful race for whom atonement was to be made 
—Isaac, who did not actually suffer death—was no fit type 
of Him who “ was slain, the just for the unjust.” But the 


** Gen. xxii. 1-14. 


M Heb, xi. 17. 
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animal, not of the human race, which God provided and 
Abraham offered, was, in the whole history of sacrifice, the 
recognized type of “ the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world.” Isaac is the type o {'humanity itself devo¬ 
ted to death for sin, and submitting to the sentence. Once 
more the covenant is renewed in its special blessing to the 
descendants of Abraham, and in its full spiritual extension 
to all families of the earth, as the reward of his obedience; 
and now, for the first time, God confirmed it with an oath.” 

§ 6. The next event recorded in Abraham’s life is the death 
of Sarah, at the age of 127, at Hebron; so that Abraham 
must have returned from Beersheba to his old home. 10 This 
led to an interesting transaction between the patriarch and 
the people of the land in which he was a sojourner. God 
had “ given him none inheritance in the land, no not so 
much as to set his foot on.” 17 He had used it to pitch his 
tent and feed his flocks on,but not a foot of it was actually 
his property. But now the sanctit y of the sepulchre demand¬ 
ed that his burying-place should be his own ; and he makes 
a bargain with Ephron the Hittite, in the presence of all the 
people of the city, in the course of which he behaves, and is 
treated by them, like a generous and mighty prince. Cour¬ 
teously refusing both the use of their sepulchres, and the of¬ 
fer of a place for his own as a gift, he buys for its full value of 
four hundred shekels’ weight of silver, “current money with 
the merchant,” 18 the Cave of Machpelah (or the Double (\tve), 
close to the oak of Mamre, with the field in which it stood. 
Here lie buried Sarah ; here he was buried bv his sons 
Isaac and Islnnael ; there they buried Isaac and Kebekah his 
wife, Jacob and his wife Leah, and perhaps Joseph. 19 The 
sepulchre still exists under the Mosque of Hebron, and was 
first permitted to be seen by Europeans since the Crusades, 
when it was visited bv the Prince of Wales in 18G2. 3U 

§ 7. After the burial of Sarah Abraham appears to have 
returned to Beersheba. Ilis last care was for the marriage 


Gen. xxii. 15-18; Psalm cv. 9; 
Luke i. 73; nnd especially Ilcb. vi. 
13. 14. The sacrifice is said to have 
iaken place upon a mountain in “the 
land of Moriahhut whether this 
was the hill in Jerusalem on which 
the Temple afterward stood, or Mount 
Gerizim, is discussed in I^otes and Il¬ 
lustrations (0). 

79 Gcu. xxiii. 1, 2. 27 Acts vii. 5. 

* This is the first mention of money 


in the history of the world, but it was 
uncoined. 

2W Gen. xxv. 9, 10, xxxv. 29, xlix. 
31, 1. 13. 

30 For an account of this visit, 
sec Stanley’s Lectures on the Jewish 
Church , part i., App. II. Hebron is 
held liv the Mussulmans to he the 
fourth of the Holy Places, Mecca, 
Medina, and Jerusalem being the 
other three. 
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of his son Isaac to a wife of his own kindred, and not to one 
of the daughters of the Canaanites. His oldest servant un¬ 
dertook the journey to Haran, in Mesopotamia, where Nahor, 
the brother of Abraham, had settled, and a sign from God 
indicated the person he sought in Rebekah, the daughter of 
Bethuel, son of Nahor. 31 The whole narrative is a vivid 
picture of pastoral life, and of the simple customs then used 
in making a marriage contract, not without characteristic 
touches of the tendency to avarice in the family of Bethuel, 
and particularly in his son Laban. 31 The scene of Isaac’s 
meeting with Rebekah seems to exhibit his character as 
that of quiet pious contemplation. 33 He was 40 years old 
when he married, and his residence was by the well of La - 
hai-roi. in the extreme south of Palestine. 34 

$ 8. It was not till twenty years later that Rebekah, whose 
barrenness was removed through the prayers of Isaac, bore 
twin sons, Esau {hairy) or Edom (the Red) and Jacob (the 
Supplanter), whose future destiny was prophetically signi¬ 
fied by the strange incidents wdiich accompanied their birth. 
Their struggle in the womb portended the deadly animosity 
of the two nations that were to spring from them; and the 
grasp of the younger on the elder’s heel betokened that craft 
in taking advantage of his brother which answered to his 
name. Their physical appearance was as different as their 
characters afterward proved: the ruddy and hairy Esau be¬ 
came a rough, wild hunter, the smooth Jacob a quiet denizen 
of the tent. These differences of character were fostered by 
the foolish partiality of their parents, the great curse of all 

familv life:—“Isaac loved Esau, because he did eat of his 

» . ' 

venison: but Rebekah loved Jacob.” 

^ 9. It was after the marriage of Isaac that Abraham 
formed a new union with Keturah , by whom he became the 
father of the Keturdite Arabs. Keturah seems to have been 
only a concubine, and her sons were sent away eastward, en¬ 
riched with presents, as Ishmael had been during Abraham’s 
life, lest the inheritance of Isaac should be disputed. To 
him Abraham gave all his great wealth, and died apparently 
at Beersheba “ in a good old age, an old man, and full of 
vears.” his age beincr 175. His sons Isaac and Ishmael met 
at his funeral, and buried him in the Cave of Machpelah. 3 * 
Ishmael survived him just 50 years; and died at the age 
of 1 -IT. 37 


11 Gen. xxiv. 
on p. 08. 


See the (Jemaloyy 
M Gen. xxiv. 30. 23 Gen. xxiv. G3. 


M Gen. xxv. G2, xxvi. 11, 20. 

33 Gen. xxv. 21-28. 

30 Gen. xxv. 1-10. *’ Gen. xxv. 17 
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§ 10. The traditions respecting Abraham, which Josephus 
adds to the scriptural narrative, are merely such as exalt his 
knowledge and wisdom, making him the teacher of monothe¬ 
ism to the Chaldaeans, and of astronomy and mathematics to 
the Egyptians. He quotes however Nicolaus of Damascus, 38 
as ascribing to him the conquest and government of Damas¬ 
cus on his w T ay to Canaan, and stat ing that the tradition of 
his habitation was still preserved there. 38 

The Arab traditions are partly ante-Mohammedan, relating 
mainly to the Kaabah (or sacred house) of Mecca, which 
Abraham and his son “ Ismail ” are said to have rebuilt for 
the fourth time over the sacred black stone. But in irreat 
measure they are taken from the Koran, which has itself bor¬ 
rowed from the Old Testament, and from the Rabbinical tra¬ 
ditions. Of the latter the most remarkable is the story of 
his having destroyed the idols which Terah not only wor¬ 
shiped, but also manufactured, and having been cast by 
Nimrod into a fiery furnace, which turned into a pleasant 
meadow. But the name of Abraham appears to be common¬ 
ly remembered in tradition through a very large portion of 
Asia, and the title “ El-Khalil,” “the Friend” (of God), 40 is 
that by which he is usually spoken of by the Arabs. 


38 Nicolaus was a contemporary and 
favorite of Herod the Great and Au¬ 
gustus. 


39 Jos. Ant. i. c. 7, § 2 ; Ccn. xv. 2. 

40 Sec 2 Chr. xx, 7; Is. xli. 8; Jam. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


;a.) the destruction of 

THE CITIES OF THE PLAIN. 

It was formerly supposed that the 
overthrow of Sodom and the other 
cities of the Plain was caused by the 
convulsion which formed the Dead 
Sea, But, as Dean Stanley ob¬ 
serves :— 

“ The only expression which seems 
to imply that the rise of the Dead 
Sea was in historical times, is that 
contained in Gen. xiw 3—‘The vale 
of Siddirn, which is the Salt Sen/ 
But this phrase may merely mean 


that the region in question bore both 
names; as in the similar expressions 
(vs. 7 and 17 )— 1 En Mishpat, which 
is Kudcsh * Slmvcli, which is the 
kind’s dale/ It should, however, be 
observed that the word ‘ crock/ trans¬ 
lated ( vale/ is usually employed for 
a long broad valley, such as in this 
connection would naturally mean the 
whole length of the Dead Sen” (Stan¬ 
ley, S. and /\ 289, note). 

But in no other passage of the 
narrative, nor in any of the later pas¬ 
sages in which the destruction of the 
cities is referred to in Scripture, is 
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there the slightest hint that the cities itants (Deut. ii. 11). But they them, 
were submerged by the lake. More- selves were afterward driven south- 
over. the changes which occurred ward by the warlike Amorites, who 

when the limestone strata of Syria had crossed the Jordan, and were 

were spilt by that vast fissure which confined to the country south of the 
forms the Jordan valley and the ba- river Arnon, which formed their 
sin of the Salt Lake, must have taken northern boundary (Num. xxi. 13; 
place at a time long anterior to the Judg. xi. 18). 

period of Abraham. | The territory occupied by Moab at 

Sodom and the cities of the Plain the period of its greatest extent, be-' 
are usually placed at the south end fore the invasion of the Amorites, 
of the Dead Sea; but Mr. Grove has divided itself naturally into three 
brought forward good reasons for be- distinct and independent portions, 
lieving that they stood at its northern Each of these portions appears to have 

end. See Dictionary of the Bible , had its name by whicli it is almost 

article Sodom . invariably designated. (1), The en¬ 

closed corner or canton south of the 

(B.) MOABITES AND AMMON- Arnon was the “ field of Moab” 

ITES. I (Ruth i. 1, 2, 6, etc.). (2), The more 

iopen rolling country north of the 
The Moabites were descended from ^ Arnon, opposite Jericho, and up to 
Moab, the son of Lot’s eldest daugh- the hills of Gilead, was the “land of 
ter, and the Ammonites from Ben- j Moab” (Deut. i. 5, xxxiii. 49, etc.). 
Ammi, the son of his youngest daugh- 1 (3), The sunk district in the tropical 
ter (Gen. xix. 37, 38). The near re- j depths of the Jordan valley, taking its 
lation between the two peoples indica- name from that of the great valley it- 
ted in the otory of their origin contin-! self—the Arabah—was the Arboth- 
ued throughout their existence (comp.; Moab, the dry regions—in the A. V. 
Judg. x. 6: 2 Chr. xx. 1 ; Zeph. ii. very incorrectly rendered the “plains 
8 ; etc.). Indeed, so close was their' of Moab ” (Num. xxii. 1, etc.). The 
union, and so near their identity, that Israelites, in entering the promised 
each would appear to be occasionally land, did not pass through the Mo- 
spoken of under the name of the j abites (1 Judg. xi. 18), but conquered 
other. the Amorites, who occupied the coun- 

Zoar was the cradle of the race of try from which the Moabites had 
Lor. From this centre the brother-; been so lately expelled, 
tribes spread themselves. The Am- After the conquest of Canaan the 
monites, whose disposition seems relations of Moab with Israel were of 
throughout to have been more roving a mixed character. With the tribe 
and unsettled, went to the north-east, of Benjamin, whose possessions at 
The Moabites, whose habits were ! their eastern end were separated from 
more settled and peaceful, remained j those of Moab only by the Jordan, 
nearer their original seat. they had at least one severe struggle, 

in union with their kindred the Am- 
1. The Moabites. monites(Judg. iii. 12-30). The fend 

This people originally dwelt on the continued with true Oriental perti- 
eastern side of the Dead Sea, extend- nacity to the time of Saul. Of his 
ing as far north as the mountain of slaughter of the Ammonites we have 
Gilead, from which country they ex-;full details in 1 Sain, xi., and among 
pelled the Endms , the original inhab-lhis other conquests Moab is especial- 
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ly mentioned (1 Sam. xi. 47). But 
while such were their relations to the 
trihc of Benjamin, the story of Ruth, 
on the other hand, testifies to the ex¬ 
istence of a friendly intercourse be¬ 
tween Moab and Bethlehem, one of 

the towns of Judah. Bv his descent 

* 

from Ruth, David mav be said to have 
had Moabite blood in his veins. The 
relationship was sufficient to warrant; 
his visiting the land, and committing 
his parents to the protection of the 
king of Moab, when hard pressed by 
Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 3, 4). But here 
all friendly relations stop forever. The 
next time the name is mentioned is 
in the account of David’s war, who 
made them tributary (2 Sam. viii. 2 ; 

1 Chr. xviii. 2). At the disruption j 
of the kingdom, Moab seems to have' 
fallen to the northern realm. At the 
death of Ahab, eighty years later, the 
Moabites threw off the yoke (1 K. i. 
1, iii. 4). They afterward fought 


of the fierce habits of marauders in 
their incursions (1 Sam. xi. 2; Am. 
i. 13), and a very high degree of crafty 
cruelty to their foes (Jer. xli. 6, 7 ; 
Jud. vii. 11, 12). The hatred in which 
the Ammonites were held bv Israel 
is stated to have arisen partly from 
their opposition, or, rather, their de¬ 
nial of assistance (Dent, xxiii. 4) to 
the Israelites on their approach to 
Canaan. But it evidently sprung 
mainlv from their share in the affair 
of Balaam (Dent, xxiii. 4 ; Nell. xiii. 
1). But whatever its origin, it is cer¬ 
tain .hat the animositv continued in 

* 

force to the latest date. Subdued bv 
Jephthah (Judg. xi. 33), and scat¬ 
tered with great slaughter by Saul (1 
Sam. xi. 11), they enjoyed under his 
successor a short respite, probably the 
result of the connection of Moab with 
David (1 Sam. xxii. 3) and David’s 
town, Bethlehem. But this was soon 
brought to a close by the shameful 


against the united forces of Israel, j treatment to which their king sub- 


Judah, and Edom, but were defeated 
with great loss (2 K. iii.; 2 Chr. xx. 
i.). Isaiah (xv. xvi. xxv. 10-12) pro¬ 


jected the friendly messengers of Da* 
vid (2 Sam. x. 1 ; 1 Chr. xix. 1), and 
for which he destroyed their cilv and 


diets the utter annihilation of Moab ; inflicted on them the severest blows 
but it is unnecessary to follow their (2 Sain, xii ; 1 Chr. xx.). 
historv further. 

«r | 

(C.) PLACE OF ISAAC’S SAC- 
II. Tim Ammonites. RIFICE. 

Unlike Moab, the precise position This sacrifice took place in “ one 
of the territory of the Ammonites is of the mountains ” in the land of 


not ascertainable. In the earliest 

mention of them (Dcut. ii. 20) they j 

are said to have destroyed the Reph- 

aitn, whom they called the Zamzum- 
* * 

mim, and to have dwelt in their place, 
Jnbbok being their border (Num. xxi. 
24 ; Deut. ii. 37, iii. 16). “ Land " 

or “ country M is, however, but rarely 
ascribed to them, nor is there any ref¬ 
erence to those habits and circum¬ 
stances of civilization, which so con- 

stantlv recur in the allusions to Moab 
* 


Moriah (Gen. xxii. 2). What the 
name of the mountain was we arc not 
told ; but it was a conspicuous one, 
visible from “ afar oft**’ (vcr. 4). Nor 
docs the narrative afford any data for 
ascertaining its position. A tradition 
which first appears in a definite shape 
in Josephus, and is now almost uni¬ 
versally accepted, asserts that the 
“Mount Moriah’ 1 in 2 Oliron. iii. 1, 
the eminence in Jerusalem on which 
Solomon built his temple, was the 


(Is. xv. xvi ; Jer. xlviii.). On the very spot of the sacrifice of Isaac, 
contrary, we find everywhere traces i But the single occurrence of the name 
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in this one passage of Chronicles is ■ of Abraham’s faith, instead of taking 
surely not enough to establish a coin-'place in the lonely and desolate spot 
cidenee, which, if we consider it, is j implied by the narrative, where not 
little short of miraculous. Except in 
the case of Salem, and that is bv no 
means ascertained — the name of 
Abraham does not appear once in 
connection with Jerusalem or the later 
royal or ecclesiastical glories of Isra¬ 
el. Moreover. Jerusalem is incom- j quoted, of Moriah being attached to 
parible with the circumstances of the any part of Jerusalem—on the other 
narrative of Genesis xxii. To name | hand, in the slightly different form of 
only two instances— (1), The Temple Moreh (Gen. xii. 6), it did exist at- 
moum can nut be spoken of as a con- j tached to the town and the neighbor- 
spicuous eminence. It is not visible! hood of Shechem, the spot of Abram's 

i _ 

till the traveller is close upon it at first residence in Palestine. The sac- 
the southern edge of the valley of Hin- rifice probably took place upon the 
nom, from whence he looks down upon 1 lofty hill of Gerizim overlooking the 
it as on a lower eminence. (2), If town of Shechem, as the Samaritans 
Salem was Jerusalem, then the trial have always asserted. 


even fire was to be obtained, and 
where no help but that of the Al¬ 
mighty was nigh, actually took place 
under the very walls of the city of 
Melchizcdek. But, while there is no 
trace, except in the single passage 




The town aiul valley of AdMr/N. the ancient Shorhcin, from the south-went tin flunk d 

Mount EbuL The mountain on the left in fie rial ill 


CHAPTER VIII. 

ISAAC AND JACOH. FROM THE DEATH OF AHKAIf AM TO THE 
DEATH OF ISAAC. A.M. 2182-2288. It.C. 1 H22— 1 7 1 G. 

§ I. Isaac nt Lahai-roi. Esau sells his birthright. § 2. Isaac and Abim- 
clech at Gcrnr. § 3. The blessings of Jacob and Esau. § i. Moral 
aspect of the transaction. § 5. Jacob’s danger from Esau, and (light 
to Padan-nmm. § G. Mis marriage to Leah and Undid—His family. 
§ 7. His service with Laban—11 is prosperity and departure—Malta- 
naim. § 8. His prayer and wrestling at Pcnid. § 0. Ilis meeting with 
Esau—Abode at Shcchem, and removal southward. § 10. Death of 
Rachel—Jacob at Mnmrc—Death and burial of Isaac. 

§ 1. After the death of Abraham, Isaac continued to dwell 

bv the well of Lahai-roi, blessed by God. Here an event oc- 

ciTrred, which fixed the destinies of his sons. Esau, returning 

from hunting in a famished state, saw Jacob preparing some 

red pottage of lentils, and quickly asked for “ some of that 

red, red.” 1 Ilis impatience was natural, for food is not readily 

* * 

1 Gen. xxv. 30. 
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JEsau sells his Birthright. 

procured in an Eastern tent, and takes time to prepare. Ja¬ 
cob seized the occasion to obtain Esau’s birthright as the 
price of the meal; and Esau consented with a levity which 
is marked by the closing words of the narrative—“ thus Esau 
despised his birthright.” 3 For this the Apostle calls him “a 
profane person, who for one morsel of food sold his birth¬ 
right." and marks him as the pattern of those who sacrifice 
?ternirv for a moment’s sensual enjoyment. 3 The justice 
of this* judgment appears from considering what the birth¬ 
right was. which he sold at such a price. Esau was, by right 
of birth, the head of the family, its prophet, priest, and king ; 
and no man can renounce such privileges, except as a sacri¬ 
fice required by God, without “ despising ” God who gave 
them. But more than this: he was the head of the chosen 
family; on him devolved the blessing of Abraham, that “in 
his seed all families of the earth should be blessed and, in 
despising his birthright, he put himself out of the sacred fam¬ 
ily, and so became a “ profane person.” His sin must not be 
overlooked in our indignation at the fraud of Jacob, which, 
as we shall see presentfy, brought its own retribution as well 
as its own gain. 

>$ 2. Driven from Lahai-roi by a famine, Isaac was forbid¬ 
den by God to go down to Egypt, and was commanded to 
remain in the land. At the same time the promise was re¬ 
newed to him. He betook himself to his father’s old resi¬ 
dence at Beersheba; and here he practiced the same deceit 
of which his father had been guilty, by giving out that his 
wife was his sister. The falsehood was discovered ; but the 
remonstrance of Abimelech (apparently the son of Abraham’s 
contemporary) was followed by special protection and re¬ 
spect both from king and people. Isaac now made an ad¬ 
vance beyond the pastoral life—“ He sowed in that land, and 
received in the same year an hundred-fold : and Jehovah 
blessed biin.” His prosperity roused the envy of the Philis¬ 
tines, who had filled up the wells dug by Abraham, as a pre- 

2 “Therefore was his name called quite a dainty ( Rib. Res. i. 246). Dr. 
Edom. ” i. e., Red (Gen. xxv. 30). The Kitto also says that he has often par- 
red lentil is still a favorite article of, taken of red pottage, prepared by 
food in the East ; it is a small kind, 1 seething the lentils in water, and then 
the seeds of which, after being decor- adding a little suet to give them a 
♦tcated, are commonly sold in the ba- flavor; and that he found it berter 
zars of India. Dr. Robinson, who food than a stranger would imagine,* 
partook of lentils, says he “ found “ the mess,” he adds, “hadthered- 
tic-m very palatable, and could well ness which gained for it Ihc name of 
conceive that to a weary hunter, adorn " (Piet. Rib., Gen. xxv. 30, 34^ 
faint with hunger, they wouh* '* Heb. xii. 1G. 
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caution (it should seem) against his return. At length Ahim- 
elech desired Isaac to leave his country; and he retired 
along the valley of Gerar, digging his lather’s veils anew, 
and restoring their former names. Two wells so dug were 
disputed with him by the herdmen of Abimelech, and at onco 
yielded by Isaac, who gave the wells tiic names of Kzek (con¬ 
tention) and Sitnah (hatred). Ilis peaceful conduct not only 
secured him the quiet possession of a third well, which lie 
named Hehoboth (room), but brought him a visit from Abim- 
elcch, who made a treaty with Isaac at a newly-discovered 
well, which was hence called JShebah (the oath), and which 
gave its name a second time to Beersheba (the v'dl of the 
oath). There is no reason to consider this as different from 
Abraham’s Beersheba. 

§ 3. This tranquil course of Isaac’s life, which presents a 
marked contrast to the varied incidents of Abraham’s career, 
was vexed by the disobedience of Esau, who, at the age of 
forty married two Hittite wives, thus introducing heathen 
alliances into the chosen family/ But a greater family trial 
was in store for Isaac. The approach of his hundredth yeai 
and the infirmity of his sight 6 warned him to perforin the 
solemn act by which, as prophet as well as father, he was to 
hand down the blessing of Abraham to another generation. 
Of course lie designed for Esau the blessing which, onco 
given, was the authoritative and irrevocable act of the patri¬ 
archal power; and he desired Esau to prepare a feast, of ven¬ 
ison for the occasion. Esau was not likely to confess the 
sale of his birthright, nor could Jacob venture openly to 
claim the benefit of his trick. Whether Bebekah knew of 
that transaction, or whether moved by partiality only, she 
came to the aid of her favorite son, and devised the stratagem 
by which Jacob obtained his father’s blessing. This chapter 
gives another example of the matchless power and beauty 
of the sacred narrative, in the quiet statement of the facts ; 
the preparation of the scheme step by stop ; the suspicious 
scrutiny of Isaac; the persistent fraud with which Jacob 
baffles the passionate appeal made even after the blessing 
has been given—“Art thou my very son Esau ?”—the horror 
of Isaac and the despair of Esau when his return discovers 
the fraud ; the weeping of the strong man, and his passionate 
demand—“ Hast thou not reserved a blessing for me ?” Like 
Ishmael, he received a temporal blessing, the fatness of the 


4 Gen. xxvi. 34, 33; see the pone-1 6 We mark here the shortening of 

alogicul table and note thereon (page! life: tlii^ is the first example of the 
68). I infirmities of old age. 
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earth ami the dew of heaven, the warrior’s sword, qualified 
by subjection to his brother, whose yoke, however, he was 
at some time to break. The prophecy was fulfilled in the 
prosperity of the Idunueans, their martial prowess, and their 
constant conflicts with the Israelites, by whom they were 
subdued under David, over whom tliey triumphed at the 
Babylonian Captivity, and to whom they at last gave a king 
in the person of Herod the Great . 6 But all this was no com¬ 
pensation for the loss of the higher and spiritual blessing 
which fell to the lot of Jacob, and which involved, in addi¬ 
tion to all temporal prosperity, a dominion so universal that 
it could only be fulfilled bv the kingdom of Messiah . 7 

£ 4. The moral aspect of the transaction is plain to those 
who are willing to see that the Bible represents the patri¬ 
archs as "* men compassed with infirmity,” favored by the 
grace of God, but not at all endowed with sinless perfection. 
It is just this, in fact, that makes their lives a moral lesson 
for us. Examples have occurred in the lives of Abraham and 
Isaac ; but the whole career of Jacob is the history of a 
growing moral discipline. God is not honored by glossing 
over the patriarch’s great faults of character, which were 
corrected by the discipline of severe suffering. We need 
not withhold indignant censure from Rebekah’s cupidity on 
behalf of her favorite son—so like her family—and the mean 
deceit to which she tempts him. Nor is Isaac free from the 
blame of that foolisli fondness, which, as is usual with moral 
weakness, gives occasion to crime in others. What, then, is 
the difference between them and Esau ? Simply this—that 
they, in their hearts, honored the God whom he despised, 
though their piety was corrupted by their selfish passions. 
Jacob valued the blessing which he purchased w r rongfully, 
and sought more wrongfully to secure. But Esau, whose 
conduct was equally unprincipled in desiring to receive the 
blessing which was no longer his, w r as rightly “ rejected, 
when he would have inherited the blessing .” 8 His selfish 
sorrow and resentment could not recall the choice he had 
made, or stand in the place of genuine repentance. “ He 
found no place for repentance, though he sought for it 
with tears,”® and he is held forth as a great example of 
unavailing regret for spiritual blessings wantonly throwm 
away. 

£ 5. The true state of Esau’s spirit is shown by his resolve 


'For the historv of Edom, 6ee 
Hotta and Jllualralv/ns. 

E 


7 Gen. xxvii. 28, 29, 37. 

6 Heb. xii. 17 " Hebrews, /. e. 
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to kill his brother as soon as his father should die. To avert 
the danger, Rebckah sent away Jacob to her family at Ilaran. 
Isaac approved the plan, as securing a proper marriage for 
his son, to whom he repeated the blessing of Abraham, and sent 
him away to Padan-aram. 10 And so the heir of the promises 
retraced, as a solitary wanderer, with nothing but the staff 
he carried," the path by which Abraham had traversed Ca> 
naan. Proceeding northward, he lighted on a place, the site 
doubtless of Abraham’s encampment near Bethel, where he 
found some stones, which probably belonged to the altar 
set up by Abraham, one of which he made his pillow. Thus 
forlorn, amid the memorials of the covenant, he was visit¬ 
ed by God in a dream, which showed him a flight, of stairs 
leading up from earth to the gates of heaven, and trodden 
by angels, some descending on their errands as “ ministering 
spirits” upon earth, and others ascending to carry their re¬ 
ports to Him, whose “ face they ever watch ” in dutiful serv¬ 
ice. This symbol of God’s providence was crowned by a 
vision of Jehovah, and his voice added to the renewal of the 
covenant a special promise of protection. Jacob awoke, to 
acknowledge the awful presence of Jehovah, of which he had 
lain down unconscious, and to dedicate to Jlim himself and 
all that God should give him. As a memorial of his vow, he 
set up his pillow for a monument, consecrating it with oil, 
and called the place Betii-el, the House of (rod. The date 
of this, the turning-point in Jacob’s religious life, is fixed by 
subsequent computations to his 77th year. ,J 

§ 6. Jacob’s arrival at Padan-aram presents us with a rep¬ 
etition of the pastoral scene, which Abraham’s servant had 


10 Gen. xxvii. 41-xxviii. 9. It is 
here incidentally mentioned that Esau 

■r 

tried to please his father by marrying 
the daughter of Ishmael. 

11 Gen. xxxii. 10. 

n Bethel was near the Canaanitc 
city of Luz, but distinct from it. In 
Josh. xvi. 1, 2, the “ city ” of Luz and 
the consecrated “ place ” in its neigh¬ 
borhood are mentioned as still dis¬ 
tinct ; and the .appropriation of the 
name of Bethel to (he city appears not 
to have been made till still later, when 
it was taken by the tribe of Ephraim ; 
after which the name of Luz occurs 
no more (Judg. i. 22-20). Bethel is 
mentioned by Eusebius and Jerome 
hi the Onomasticon, a5 twelve miles 


from Jerusalem on the right hand of 
the road to Sichem ; and here its 
ruins still lie under the scarcely ul- 
! tered name of licitin. Many travellers 
have remarked oil the “stony” na¬ 
ture of the soil at Bethel, as perfectly 
in keeping with the narrative of Ja¬ 
cob's slumber there. When on the 
spot little doubt can be felt as to the 
localities of this interesting place. 
The round mount S.E. of Bethel must 
be the “ mountain M on which Abram 
built the altar, and on which he and 
Lot stood when they made their divi-- 
ion of the land (Gen. xii. 7, xiii. U)j. 
It is still thickly strewn to its top with 
stones formed hv nature for the build- 
in_r of “ altar ” or sanctuary. 
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witnessed at the same place.’ 3 Rachel, the daughter of his 
uncle Laban, comes with her sheep to the well, like her aunt 
Kebekah just a century before, and brings him to the house. 
He engages to serve Laban as a shepherd for wages ; for it 
is not the custom with Orientals for even a relative to eat 
the bread of idleness. Laban had two daughters, Leah and 

Ca 7 

Rachel, the former with some dullness or weakness of the 


eyes, but the latter of perfect beauty. Jacob loved Rachel, 
and engaged to serve for her seven years, which “ seemed 
unto him but a few days, for the love he had to her.” When 
he claimed his reward, Laban, by a trick rendered easy by 
the forms of an Eastern wedding, where the bride is closely 
veiled, gave him Leah in place of Rachel, and excused the 
deceit by the impropriety of marrying the younger sister be¬ 
fore the elder; but he gave Jacob Rachel also, on the con¬ 


dition of another seven years’ service. During these seven 
vears, Jacob had eleven sons and a daughter, whose births 
are recorded at length, with the reasons for their significant 
names, in Gen. xxix. and xxx. Their names are given at the 


end of this chapter. 

S 7. After the birth of Joseph, Jacob wished to become 
his own master; but Laban prevailed on him to serve him 
still, for a part of the produce of his flocks, to be distinguish¬ 
ed bv certain marks. Jacob’s artifice to make the most of 


his bargain may be regarded as another example of the de¬ 
fective morality of those times; but, as far as Laban was 
concerned, it was a fair retribution for his attempt to secure 
a contrary result. 14 Jacob was now commanded in a vision 


by the God of Bethel ” to return to the land of his birth; 
and he fled secretly from Laban, who had not concealed his 
envy, to go back to his father Isaac, after twenty years spent 


in Laban’s 


service—fourteen for his wives, and six for his 


cattle. Jacob, having passed the Euphrates, struck across 
the desert by the great fountain at Palmyra; then traversed 
the eastern part of the plain of Damascus and the plateau of 
Bashan, and entered Gilead, which is the range of mountains 
east of the Jordan, forming the frontier between Palestine 
and the Assyrian desert. 

Laban called his kindred to the pursuit, and overtook Ja¬ 
cob on the third day in Mount Gilead, his anger being in¬ 
creased by the loss of his household gods (i teraphim ), which 
Rachel had secretly stolen. The theft, which might have 
caused Jacob to be carried captive, was ingeniously conceal 


13 Gen. xxix. 


M Gen. xxx. 35-43. 
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ed by Rachel, and the interview ended peaceably. Laban, 
forewarned by God not to injure Jacob, made a covenant 
with his son-in-law; and a heap of stones was erected as a 
boundary between them, and called Galeed (the heap of wit¬ 
ness). “As in later times, the fortress on these heights of 
Gilead became the frontier post of Israel against the .Ara¬ 
maic tribe that occupied Damascus, so now the same line of 
heights became the frontier between the nation in its youth 
and the older Aramaic tribe of Mesopotamia. As now, the 
confines of two Arab tribes are marked bv the rude cairn or 
pile of stones erected at the boundary of their respective 
territories, so the pile of stones and the tower or pillar, erect¬ 
ed bv the two tribes of Jacob and Laban, marked that the 
natural limit of the range of Gilead should be their actual 
limit also.” 1 * Jacob now received a Divine encouragement 
to meet the new dangers of the land he was entering. His 
eyes were opened to see a troop of angels, “ t he host of God,” 
sent for his protection, and forming a second cam]) beside 
his own ; and he called the name of the place Mahanaim (the 
two camps or hosts). 19 

§ 8. His first danger was from the revenge of Ksau, who 
had now become powerful in Mount Seir, the land of Edom. 
In rcplv to his conciliatory message, Esau came to meet him 
with four hundred armed men. Well might Jacob dread 
his purpose; for though such a retinue might be meant to 
do him honor, it might also be designed to insure revenge. 
“Jacob was greatIv afraid and distressed.” ,T He had now 
reached the valley of the Jabbok. He divided his people 
and herds into two bands, that if the first were smitten, the 
second might escape. Then he turned to God in prayer. 1 * 
“This praver is first on record ; for the intercession oi Abra¬ 
ham for Sodom was more of a remonstrance or argument 
than a praver. Many prayers had been ottered before the 
time of Jacob; but this is the first of which we have any 

knowledge. It does not seem that there could be a 

finer model for a special prayer than this, the most ancient 
of all.” 1 ' To prayer he adds prudence, and sends forward 
present after present that their reiteration might win his 


16 Stanley’s Jewish Church , p. G3, 1 xvii. 24). Fts position is uncertain. 
1st series. I There is a village called Mahneh cast 

16 Gen. xxiii. 1, 2; comp. Psalm j of the Jordan, but its exact site is 
xxxi. 7. A town of this name was also not certain, 
afterward built on the spot, and be- 17 Gen. xxxii. 7. 

came a place of importance in the 10 Gen. xxxii. 9-12. 

time of the monarchy (2 Sam. ii. 1*, u Kitto, DaiIff Bible Illustrations t 
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brother's heart. This done, he rested for the night; but, 
rising up before the day, he sent forward his wives and 
children across the ford of the Jabbok, remaining fora while 
in solitude to prepare his mind for the trial of the day. 
It was then that “a man” appeared and wrestled with him 
till the morning rose. This “man” was the “Angel Jeho- 
vah," and the conflict was a repetition in act of the prayer 
which we have already seen Jacob offering in words. This 
is clearly stated by the prophet Hosea : 20 “ By his strength 
he had power with God : yea, he had power over the angel, 
and prevailed: he wept, and made supplication unto him.” 
Though taught his own weakness by the dislocation of his 
thigh at the angel's touch, he gained the victory by his im¬ 
portunity—“ I will not let thee go except thou bless me”— 
and he received the new name of Israel [a prince of God), 
as a sign that “ he had prevailed with God, and should there¬ 
fore prevail with man.” 21 Well knowing with whom he had 
to do, he called the place Peniel {the face of God), u for I 
have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” The 
mernorv of his lameness, which he seems to have carried 
with him to his grave, 22 was preserved by the custom of the 
Israelites not to eat of the sinew in the hollow of the thigh. 
Its moral significance is beautifully expressed by Wesley: 

“Contented now, upon my thigh 

I halt till life’s short journey end ; 

All helplessness, all weakness, I 

On Thee alone for strength depend ; 

Nor have I power from Thee to move, 

Thy nature and thy name is Love.” 

§ 9. Jacob had descended into the valley of the Jabbok at 
sunrise, when he saw Esau and his troop. He divided his 
last and most precious band, placing first the handmaids and 
their children, then Leah and her children, and Rachel and 
Joseph last. Advancing before them all, he made his obei¬ 
sance to Esau, who “ ran to meet him, and fell on his neck 
and kissed him : and they wept.” After a cordial interview, 
Jacob prudently declined his brother’s offer to march with 
him as a guard ; and Esau returned to Mount Seir, and we 
hear no more of him except the genealogy of his descendants, 
the Edomites. 23 

Jacob pursued his journey westward and halted at Suc- 
coth, so called from his having there put up “booths” [Sue- 
c oth) for his cattle, as well as a house for himself. He then 

a Hosea xii. 3, 4. 21 Gen. xxxii. 28. 22 Gen. xxxii. 31. 23 Gen. xxxvi 
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crossed the Jordan, and arrived at Shechem,* 4 which had 
grown since the time of Abraham into a powerful citv,and 
was named after Shechem, the son of Hamor, prince of the 
Amorites. From tliem lie bought a piece of land, the first 
2 >ossession of the family in Canaan, on which he pitched his 
tent, and built an altar to God, as the giver of his new name, 
and the God of the race who were ever to bear it—“ God, 
the God of Israel ” {El-elohe-Israel) . The memory of his 
abode there is still preserved by “ Jacob's Well,” on the mar¬ 
gin of which his divine Son taught the woman of Sycliar 
(Shechem) a better worship than that of sacred places. 

lie was soon involved in a conflict with the Sheehemites, 

through their violence to Dinah, and the treacherous revenge 

of Simeon and Levi, which afterward brought on them their 

father’s curse. 25 The eitv of Shechem was taken: but Jacob 

» / 

deemed it prudent to avoid the revenge of the Canaanites 
by retiring from the neighborhood. It seems probable that 
he returned afterward and rescued “ from the Amorites with 
his sword and his bow” the piece of land he had before pur¬ 
chased, and which he left, as a special inheritance, to Joseph. 20 

§ 10. Meanwhile Jacob returned, by the command of God, 

to Bethel, and performed the vows which he had there made 

when he fled from home, and received from God a renewal 

of the covenant. 27 There Rachel’s nurse, Deborah, died, and 

was buried beneath “the oak of weeping” (. Allon-bachuth ). 

As he journeyed southward, and was near Kphrath or Kph- 

ratah, the ancient name of Bethlehem, Rachel died in giving 

birth to Jacob's youngest son. The dying mother called him 

Jien-oni {son of my sorrow)’, but the fond father changed his 

name to Bkn-Jamin {son of the riyht hand). The grave of 

Rachel was long marked by the pillar which Jacob erected 

over it ; and her memory was associated with the town of 
- * 

Bethlehem. 28 Jacob’s next resting-place, near the tower of 
Edar, was marked bv the incest of Reuben, which forfeited 
his birthright. 29 At length he reached the encampment of 
his father Isaac, at the old station of Mamre, beside Hebron. 
Here Isaac died at the age of 180, “ old and full of days, and 
his sons Esau and Jacob buried him.”* 0 This was thirteen 
years after Joseph was carried to Egypt; but the whole 


In the English version it is said 
“Jacob came to Shabm, a city of 
Shoehorn’’ (Gen. xxxiii. 18); but 
the sentence ought probably to be 
rendered “Jacob came safe to the 
city of Shechem.” 


?a Gen. xxxiv. and xlix. C. 

Gen. xlviii. 22; Josh. xvii. 14, 
37 Gen. xxxv. 

Jcr. xxxi. 15; Matt. ii. 18. 

70 Gen. xxxv. 22 ; xlix. 4. 

30 Gen. xxxv. 27, 28. 
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course of that narrative is reserved for the next chapter. 
The following is the list of Jacob’s twelve sons, in their or¬ 
der of precedence, those of his wives ranking before those of 
their handmaids, with the significonee of their names: 31 

(i.) The sons of Leah : Reuben (see ! a son), Simeon ( hear - 
//n/), Levi (joined), Judah (praise), Issacliar (hire), Zebulun 

(dtctlii/if/). 

(ii.) The sons of Rachel: Joseph (adding), Benjamin (son 
of the right hand). 

(iii.) The sons of Rilhah , Rachel’s handmaid: Dan (judg - 
ing), Xaphtali (mg icrestling). 

(iv.) The so)is of Zilpah , Leah’s handmaid : Gad (a troop), 
Asher (happy). 

Besides Dinah (judgment), the daughter of Leah. 

31 Gen. xxxv. 23-26. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 

EDOM OR IDUMAEA. I of Edom lay the territory of Moab, 


Edom was previously called Mount 
Seir (rugged; Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 

6 ). from Seir the progenitor of the IIo- 1 
rites fGen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 20-22). The j 
name Seir was perhaps adopted on i 
account of its being descriptive of the 
Ci rugged ” character of the territory. 
The original inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try were called Horites , from Hori, 
the grandson of Sicr(Gen. xxxvi. 20, 
22), because that name was descrip¬ 
tive of their habits as “ Troglodytes,” 
or dwellers in caves.” Immediate- 
lv after the death of Isaac, Esau left 
Canaan and took possession of Mount 
Seir (Gen. xxxv. 28, xxxvi. G, 7, 8). j 
When his descendants increased they | 
extirpated the Horites, and adopted 
their habits as well as their country j 
(Deut. ii. 12; Jer. xlix. 16; Obad. 

9 4 

• J J 4 )• 

On the south, Edom reached as far 
as Elath, which stood at the northern 
end of the gulf of Elath, and was the 
eea-pori of the Edomites. On the north 


from which it was divided by the 
“ brook Zered ” (Deut. ii. 13, 14, 18), 
probably the modern Wady-el-Ahsy, 
which still divides the provinces of 
Kerak (Moab) and Jebal (Gebalene). 
But Edom was wholly a mountainous 
country. “Mount Seir” (Gen. xiv. 
6, xxxvi. 8, 9 ; Deut. i. 2, ii. 1, 5, etc.) 
and “the Mount of Esau ” (Obad. 8, 
9, 19, 21), are names often given to 
it in the Bible, while Josephus and 
later writers call it Gebalene (“the 
mountainous ”). 

The ancient capital of Edom was 
Bozrah, the site of which is most prob¬ 
ably marked by the village of Busei- 
reh , near the northern border, about 
twenty-five miles south of Kerak (Gen. 
xxxvi. 33 ; Is. xxxiv. 6, lxiii. 1 ; Jer. 
xlix. 13, 22). But Sela, better known 
by its Greek name Petra, appears to 
i have been the principal stronghold in 
( the days of Amaziah (n.c. 838; 2 
K. xiv. 7). Elath, and its neighbor 
Ezion-geber, were the sea-ports ; and 
[ they were captured by king David f 
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and here Solomon equipped his raer-! Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 3, 4), and 
chant-Hect (2 Sam. viii. 14 ; 1 Iv. ix. lit was the same who captured the city 
26). j of Damascus and held it at the tima 

When the kingdom of Israel began of Paul’s conversion (2 Cor. xi.32; 
to decline, the Edomites not only re- Acts ix. 25). 

conquered their lost cities, but made When the Jewish power revived 
frequent inroads upon Southern Pal- under the warlike Asmoncau princes, 
estine (2 K. xvi. G: where Kdomiles that section of Idumjva which laj 
and not Syrians ( Arameans ) is evident- south of Palestine fell into their hands, 
ly the true reading; 2 Chr. xxviii. Judas Maccabanis captured Ilebron, 
17 ), It was probably on account of j Marissu, and Ashdod ; and John Ilvr. 
these attacks, and of their uniting caiius compelled the inhabitants of 
with the Chaldaeans against the Jews, j the whole region to conform to Jewish 
that the Edomites were so fearfully law (1 Macc. v. 05, G8). The country 
denounced by the later prophets (Ob. | was henceforth governed by Jewish 
1 sq.; Jer. xlix. 7 sq.; Ezek. xxv. 12 prefects ; one of these, Antipater, an 
sq., xxxv. 3 sq.). During the Captiv- 1 Id urn.Tan by birth, became, through 
ity they advanced westward, occupied the friendship of the Roman emperor, 
the whole territory of their brethren procurator of all Judaea, and his son 
the Amalckitcs (Gen. xxxvi. 12; 1 was Herod the Great, “King of the 
Sam. xv. 1 sq.; Joseph. Ant. ii. 1, § Jews.” 

2), and even took possession of many ; Early iti the Christian era Kdotn 
towns in Southern Palestine, includ- Proper was included by geographers 
ingllebron. The name Edom, or rath- in Palestine, but in the fifth century a 
er its Greek form, Idmnnta, was now new division was made of the whole 
given to the country lying between country into Pahcsiina I*nnin, Sc*. 
the valley of Arabali and the shores ennda, and Ter tin. The last embraced 
of the Mediterranean. Roman an- ; Edom and some neighboring prov- 
thors sometimes give the name Idu- inccs, and when it became an eccle- 
ma?a to all Palestine, and even call siastical division its metropolis was 
the Jews Idmnaeans (Virg. (leorg. iii. 1 Petra. In the seventh century the 
12; Juven. viii. 160; Martial ii. 2. j Mohammedan conquest gave a death- 
While Idumaea thus extended west-j blow to the commerce and prosperity 
ward, Edom Proper was taken pos-1 of Edoin. Under the withering influ- 
session of by the Nabatheans, an cncc of Mohammedan rule the great 
Arabian tribe, descended from Nebai- cities fell to ruin, and the country bo¬ 
oth, Ishmacl’s oldest son and Esau’s enme a desert. The followers of the 
brother-in-law (Gen. xxv. 13; 1 false prophet were here, as elsewhere, 

Chr. i. 29; Gen. xxxvi. 3). They the instruments in God's hands for the 
took Petra and established themselves execution of 11 is judgments. 41 Thus 
there at least three centuries before saith the Lord God, Behold, O Mount 
Christ. This people, leaving off their Seir, I am against thee, and I will 
nomad habits, settled down amid the make thee desolate. I will lay thy 
mountains of Edom, engaged in com- cities waste, and when the whole earth 
merec, and founded the little kingdom rcjoiceth I will make thee desolate . . . 
called by Roman writers Arabia Pc - I will make Mount Seir most desolate, 
traa, which embraced nearly the same and cut off from it him that passeth 
territory ns the ancient Edom. Some out and him that returncth .... I 

v’ 

nf its monarchs took the name Arctas. will make thee perpetual desolations, 
On© of them was father-in-law of and thy cities shall not return, and ye 
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shall know that I am the Lord’’ of Moses ” (Gesta Dei ]>er Franc, pp 
^Ezck. xxxv. 3, 4. 7, 9, 14). 405, 518, 555, 581). On a command 

The Crusaders made several expe- ing height about twelve miles nortl 
ditions into Edom, penetrating as far of Petra they built a strong fortress 
as Petra, to which they gave the name called Mons Regalis, now SJtdbel 
k atiil bears, 11 Wy Musa, “Valiev (Gesta Dei, p. till). 

E2 



Egyptian Officcrd of the King'd Household. (Wilkinson.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

JACOB AND HIS SONS. FROM TIIE SALE OF JOSEPH TO TIIH 
DESCENT INTO EGYPT. A.M. 2275-2298. B.C. 1729-1700. 

§ 1. Joseph’s curly life—His two dreams—Hatred of liis brethren. § 2. 
They sell him into Egypt. § 3. Joseph in Potiphnr’s house. § 4. Im¬ 
prisonment of Joseph—Pharaoh’s cup-bearer and chief cook—Their 
dreams interpreted by Joseph. § f>. Pharaoh’s two dreams — Joseph 
made ruler of Egypt—His name Zajthuath-jHianmh —11 is marriage, 
and his two sons. § G. His government of Egypt—The seven years of 
plenty and the seven years of famine. § 7. Joseph’s brethren in Egypt. 
§ 8. God’s purpose in Israel’s removal to Canaan. § 9. Jacob and his 
family go down to Egypt—Their numbers. § 10. Their interviews 
with Pharaoh and settlement in Goshen. 

§ 1. w e go back over a period of thirteen years from the 
death of Isaac to the beginning of that narrative of Joseph’s 
life, which may safely be called the most charming in all his¬ 
tory. It will guard us against much confusion to bear in mind 
that the birth of Benjamin and the death of Rachel probably 
oecurred very shortly before Joseph was sold into Egypt. 
Almost up to this time, therefore, he had been his father’s 
youngest son, and he was now doubly dear to him as the son 
of his old age and the child of his newly-lost iiacheL 1 Bar 

1 Gen. xxxvii. 3. 
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Early Life of Joseph. 

ental partiality, however, was as injurious in Jacob’s family 
as in any other; and though the character of Joseph is one 
of the purest that we meet in Scripture, his father’s prefer¬ 
ence tempted him to assume toward his brethren the part of 
a censor and informer—a course of which the modesty was 
questionable, and the prudence not at all so, in a youth of 
seventeen. 

It is worthy of notice that the sons of the handmaids, Bilhahi 
and Zilpah, were those whose misconduct Joseph reported to 
his father. Their lower birth seems to have diminished their 
self-respect and to have stimulated their envy. When Ja¬ 
cob made for Joseph a special dress/ “ his brethren hated 
him. and could not speak peaceably unto him.” To increase 
their hatred, Joseph dreamed two dreams, which even his fa¬ 
ther, who seems to have discerned their prophetic character, 3 
censured his imprudence in repeating. In the first dream his 
brothers’ sheaves of corn bowed down to his, which stood up¬ 
right in their midst; a most fit type, not only of their sub¬ 
mission to him, but of their suing to him for corn in Egypt. 
The second dream was of wider and higher import. It in¬ 
cluded his father and his mother, as well as his brethren (now 
defined as eleven ), in the reverence done to him ; 4 and the em¬ 
blems chosen leave little doubt that the dream prefigured the 
homage of all nature to Him, whose sign was the star of Beth¬ 
lehem, and of whom Joseph was one of the clearest types. 5 
Joseph's brethren resolved to avert the humiliation by his 
death, re-enacting the part of Cain toward Abel. 8 

§ 2. It seems that Jacob was now at Hebron, with his fa¬ 
ther Isaac, while his sons fed his flocks where they could find 

- This appears to have been a long ! time that he dreamt it. It is indeed 
tunic with sleeves, worn by youths I possible that it may have occurred 
and maidens of tlie richer class. Its , some time before the selling of Jo- 
name seems to signify a tunic reaching sepli, and been interpreted by Jacob 
to the extremities . It was worn by Da-! of Rachel, who certainly was not alive 
▼id’s daughter Tamar, being the dress ; at its fulfillment, so that it could not 
of the king’s daughters that were vir- | apply to her. Yet, if Leah only sur- 
gins r 2 Sam.xiii.18, \0). There seems j vived, Jacob might have spoken of 
no reason for the LXX. rendering i her as Joseph’s mother. The dream, 
X<-~ <-ov -zoik'Ooc, a coat of colors,” ex-1 moreover, indicates eleven brethren 
cept that it is very likely that such a; besides the father and mother of Jo- 
tunic would be ornamented with col- seph: if therefore Benjamin were al¬ 
tered stripes or embroidered. ready born, Rachel must have been 

3 Gen. xxxvi. ] 1 ; comp. Luke ii. dead : the reference is therefore more 

19-o 1. j probably to Leah, who may have been 

4 From Joseph’s second dream, and living when Jacob went into Egypt, 
his father’s rebuke, it might be in- 5 See chap. x. § 3, xi. 

ferred that Rachel was living at the I 6 Gen. xxxvii. 18. 
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pasture, Joseph being sometimes with his brethren, and 
sometimes acting as a messenger between them and his father. 1 
Thus he was sent from Hebron to Shechcm, where the piece 
of land, purchased by Jacob of the Amorites had probably 
been recovered; but his brethren had gone farther north to 
Dothan, 8 a place apparently in the neighborhood of Shechcm. 
Thither he followed them on his father’s errand of kindness; 
but the very sight of him at a distance prompted them to 
conspire to kill him. Ilis life was saved by Reuben, who 
persuaded them to avoid the actual shedding of Joseph’s 
blood by casting him into an empt y pit, whence Reuben in¬ 
tended to take him and restore him to his father. When he 
came to them, they stripped him of his tunic, cast him into 
the pit, and coolly sat down to eat bread. Just then an Arab 
caravan® were seen on the high road which leads from Mount 


Gilead through Dothan to Egypt, carrying to the latter coun¬ 
try the spices and gums of the Syrian desert. Jmlah sug¬ 
gested (Reuben having left them, v. 20) that they might now 
get rid of their prisoner without the guilt of murder ; and so, 
when the Midianites came near (v. 28), they took Joseph out 
of the pit tmd sold him for twenty shekels of silver, the very 
sum which was, under the Law, the value of a male from five 
to twenty years old—a type of the sale of Him “ whom the 
children of Israel did value.” 10 They carried back his tunic 
to Jacob dipped in a kid’s blood ; and though he seems to 
have had his suspicions, which afterward broke out into re¬ 
proaches,' 1 they imposed on their father the tale that a wild 
beast had devoured Joseph ; and their guilty consciences had 
to bear the trial of pretending to comfort him, while he re¬ 
fused all comfort. 

§ 3. Meanwhile the Midianite merchants carried Joseph to 
Egypt, and sold him to Potiimiak, “ an officer of Pharaoh, and 
captain of the guard,” more literally captain of the, execution¬ 


ers. 


7 Gen. xxxvii. 2, 13. 

M Dothan (probably signifying two 
wei/s ) was known to Eusebius ( Ono - 
masticon ), who places it twelve miles 
to the N. of Sebustc (Samaria) ; and 
here it has been discovered, still bear¬ 
ing its ancient name unimpaired, and 
situated at the south end of a plain 
of the richest pasturage, four or five 
miles S.W. of Jenin, and separated 

onlv by a swell or two of hills from 
* » 

the plain of Ksdmelon. The great 


road from Ucisdn to Egypt passes near 
Dothan. 

u In vs. 2f> and 28 they arc callod 
Jshmaelites; in vs. 28 and UC> Multan - 
ties. The former seems to he a (/anox¬ 
ic name, equivalent to Arabs, the lat¬ 
ter denoting tlie tribe to which the 
merchants actually belonged. 

10 Ecvit. xxvii. r> ; Matt, xxvii. 0. 

11 Sec chap. xlii. *M >:— 44 Mo have 
yc bereaved of my children.” 

12 The name of Potiphar is written 
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Joseph in Poliphar's House. 

Wo h ave now reached the point at which the history of the 
chosen family interweaves itself with the annals of that 
miirhtv kingdom whose monuments, covered with mysterious 

» CP * v 

writings, have in every asje excited a curiosity the more in- 

V.. * ^ * •/ 

tense in proportion to the desire to read in them the records 
of the sojourn of the Hebrews in the land from the time of 
Joseph to that of Moses. 

Unfortunately for the satisfaction of this curiosity, the 
Scripture history conceals the names of the kings of Egypt 
under the general title of Pharaoh, while the monuments give 
us no direct information concerning Joseph and the Israel¬ 
ites. 13 But though we do not read his name in the hieroglyph¬ 
ics, yet the sculptures and paintings of the ancient Egyptian 
tombs bring vividly before us the daily life and duties of Jo¬ 
seph. The property of great men is shown to have been 
managed by scribes, who exercised a most methodical and 
minute supervision over all the operations of agriculture, gar¬ 
dening, the keeping of live stock, and fishing. Every product 
was carefully registered to check the dishonesty of the labor 
ers, who in Egypt have always been famous in this respect. 
Probably in no country was farming ever more systematic. 
Joseph's previous knowledge of tending flocks, and perhaps 
of husbandry, and his truthful character, exactly fitted him 
for the post of overseer. 

£ 4. Joseph was seventeen when he was sold into Egypt, 
and thirty “ when he stood before Pharaoh.” 14 We are not 
told what portion of these thirteen years he spent in Poti- 
phars house. Probably not long, as it was his youthful 
beauty that tempted his master’s wife, 15 whose conduct agrees 
with the well-known profligacy of the Egyptian women; as 
her desire for revenge, when Joseph withstood the tempta¬ 
tion, is in accordance with the worst parts of our nature— 

“Hell has no furv like a woman scorned.” 

* 

It may have been from a suspicion of her guilt that Poti- 
phar, instead of bringing Joseph before a tribunal, put him 
in the state prison, which was in his own house. There 
Potiphar finally left him; for it 6tancls to reason that the 

in hieroglyphics Pet-pa-ra or Pet- chief divinity of On, or Heliopolis, it 
r-KA. and signifies “belonging to is an interesting undesigned coinci- 
Ha’* fthe sun> It occurs again, with ! dence that the latter should bear a 
a slightly different orthography, Poti- name indicating devotion to Ra. 
pheralj, as the name of Joseph's fath- 13 See Notes and Illustrations to 
er-in-law. priest or prince of On. It chap. x. On the History of Egypt, 
may be remarked that as Ra was the I M Gen. xli. 46- 15 Gen. xxxix. 6,7 
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“ chief of the executioners,” who put such confidence in 
Joseph as to commit other state prisoners to his custody, 
was not Potiphar himself, but his successor—an indication 
of the length of Joseph’s imprisonment. 10 Probably his 
treatment was at first severe ; n but the same blessing that 
had raised him in the house of Potiphar followed him in the 
prison, of which the keeper gave him the entire charge, “ be¬ 
cause Jehovah was with him, and that which he did Jehovah 
made it to prosper.” 18 

Some conspiracy at the court of Pharaoh led to the im¬ 
prisonment of two of the king’s great officers, the chief of the 
cup-bearers and the chief of the cooks. (The terms chief butler 
and chief baker in our version are misleading as to their dig- 
nity.) They were committed to the charge of Joseph, whom 
they too discovered to be specially favored by God, for they 
asked him to interpret the dreams which forewarned them of 
their fate, and, in three days, as Joseph predicted, tin* one 
was hanget^ and the other restored to his office on Pharaoh’s 

birthdav. 1 * 

% 

§ 5. The restored cup-bearer’s office about the king’s per¬ 
son gave him ample opportunities of fulfilling Joseph’s pa¬ 
thetic request to make mention of him to Pharaoh, and his 
colleague’s fate might have warned him against ingratitude. 

v ^ vj \ ’ 

“Yet did not the chief cup-bearer remember Joseph, but for- 
gat him,” till after two years, when Pharaoh was disturbed 
by dreams which none of the scribes or wise men of Egypt 
could interpret. 20 Then the chief cup-bearer remembered his 
fault and told Pharaoh of Joseph, who was brought out of 
prison and set before the king. After bearing wit ness to the 
true God, as in the former ease, by ascribing all the power 
of interpretation to Him who had sent the dreams, 21 


le ex¬ 


plained to Pharaoh their significance, which, to an Egyptain, 
was most striking. The dream had been twofold, to mark 
its certain and speedy fulfillment (v. 32). Seven years of 
an abundance extraordinary even for fruitful Egypt were to 
be followed by seven years of still more extraordinary 
dearth. In the first dream, the seven years of plenty wore 
denoted by seven heifers, the sacred symbols of Isis, the god¬ 
dess of production, which came up out of the river, the great 
fertilizer of Egypt, whose very soil is well called by Herodo¬ 
tus “ the gift of the Nile.” These were beautiful and fat, a» 


'* Gen. xl. 3, 4. 

17 Psalm cv. 17, 18: “whose feet 
they hurt with fetters : he was laid in 
iron.** 


,H Gen. xxxix. 23. 

19 Gen. xl. 

20 Gen. xli. 8- 

21 Gen. xl. 8. xli. 16. 
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they fed on the luxuriant marsh grass by the river’s bank; 
but after them came up seven others, so ill-looking and lean 
that Pharaoh had never seen the like for badness, which de¬ 
voured the seven fat kine, and remained as lean as they were 
before. 

The second dream was still plainer. There sprang up a 
stalk of that branching Egyptian wheat, which now grows 
in our own fields from seed found in mummy-cases. That 

seen bv Pharaoh had the unusual number of seven ears, full 

• _ ' 

and good, denoting the seven years of plenty. Then there 
sprang up another stalk, also bearing seven ears, thin and 
blasted with the east wind, and so mildewed that they in¬ 
fected and consumed the seven good ears. The wise men of 
Egypt must indeed have been fools not to understand these 
symbols, which embraced both the animal and vegetable 
wealth of the land! 

Joseph went farther, and counselled Pharaoh to give some 

discreet person authority over all the land, that he might 

store up the surplus corn of the seven years of plenty against 

the seven years of famine. Pharaoh saw that none could be 

* 

so fit for this office as Joseph himself, “ in whom was the 
Spirit of God.” He made him his vicegerent over Egypt, and 
gave him his own signet, the indisputable mark of royal 
power. 22 Clothed with fine linen robes, wearing a collar of 
gold, and riding in the second royal chariot, before which 
the people were bidden to fall prostrate, Joseph was pro¬ 
claimed with all the ceremonies which we still see represented 
on the monuments. He received the Coptic name of Zaph- 
xath-Paaxeah (a revealer of secrets) ; and married Asenath, 
the daughter of Potipherah, priest or prince of On (Heliopolis), 
who bore him two sons during the seven years of plenty. As 
a token of the oblivion of his former life, he named his elder 
son Maxasseh {forgetting ); and he called the younger Ephra¬ 
im {doable fruitfulness ), in grateful commemoration of his 
blessings. When Joseph afterward became his father’s heir, 
the double share of the inheritance which fell to him was in¬ 
dicated bv each of his sons ranking with the sons of Jacob as 
the head of a distinct tribe. 

£ 6. Joseph’s administration of Egypt has been greatly 
misunderstood. First, as to his conduct during the years of 
plenty. The vague statement, made in the language of 
Oriental hyperbole, that “ he gathered up all the food of the 

22 The Hgnet was of so much im- haps in the earliest period) were al- 
portance with the ancient Egyptian ways enclosed in an oval which repre- 
tings that their names (except per- sented an elongated signet. 
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seven years” (v. 48), “as the sand of the sea, very much, 
until lie left numbering” (v. 49), comes after the exaeter es¬ 
timate given in his advice to Pharoah, which makes it clear 
that “he took up the fifth part of the land of Egypt in the 
seven plenteous years” (v. 34). The ordinary royal impost 
appears to have been a land-tax of one-tenth , and this was 
just a double tithe. 

The corn was stored up in each of the cities from the lands 
of which it was collected ; and it was thus secured for or¬ 
derly distribution in the years of famine. When that season 
arrived, its consumption was guarded by the same wise policy 
that had preserved it from being wasted in the years of 
plenty. The demand was not only from Egypt, but from 
the neighboring countries, Canaan, and probably parts of 
Syria, Arabia, and Africa, to which the famine extended, and 
whose corn was soon exhausted. We may assume that the 
Egyptians also soon used up their private stores. Joseph 
then opened all the store-houses and sold unto the Egyptians; 
“and the famine waxed sore in the land of Egypt. And all 23 
countries came into Egypt to buy corn, because the liuninc 
was so sore in all lands.” 

At the end of two years (sec Gen. xlv. G) all the money of 
the Egyptians and Canaanites had passed into Pharaoh’s 
treasury. 34 At this crisis we do not see how Joseph can be 
acquitted of raising the despotic authority of his master on 
the broken fortunes of the people ; but yet he made a mod¬ 
erate settlement of the power thus acquired. First the cat¬ 
tle and then the land of the Egyptians became the property 
of Pharoah, and the people were removed from the country 
to the cities. They were still permitted, however, to culti¬ 
vate their lands as tenants under the crown, paying a rent 
of one-fifth of the produce, and this became the permanent 
law of the tenure of land in Egypt: but the land of the priests 
was left in their own possession. 21 

§ 7. The seven years’ famine 2 ® had the most important 
bearing on the chosen family of Israel. When all the corn 
in Canaan was exhausted, Jacob sent his sons to buy in 
Egypt; but he kept back Benjamin “lest mischief should 
befall him.” 97 Probably lie would not trust Rachel’s remain¬ 
ing child with his brethren. We need not recount that well* 


23 That is, all with which tlie Isra¬ 
elites had any connection. Gen. xli. 
56, 57. 

24 Gen. xlvii. 14. 

“ Gen. xlvii. 15-26. 


24 'Flic whole subject of the famines 
which arc known to have occurred 
in Egypt is treated further in the 
Notes and J(lustrations (A). 

27 Gen. xlii. 4. 
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known narrative, tlie most beautiful and touching page of 
ill history, of their two visits to Joseph and his final discov¬ 
ery of himself. 3 ' It seems hardly necessary to vindicate Jo¬ 
seph from the charge of harshness toward his brethren. We 
do not think that lie went a step farther than was required, 
in order to gain over them the power which he was ready 
to use for their good. We rather see in his conduct a faith¬ 
ful imitation of the divine discipline, by which man is re¬ 
stored to favor through suffering just enough to bring him 
to true repentance. 

The short imprisonment of Simeon was but a taste of the 
sorrow to which he and his brothers had subjected their 
brother for fourteen years. The getting Benjamin into hia 
power was needful, lest Jacob’s fondness should frustrate 
all his plans. The roughness of his manner was surely not a 
thin g to be complained of, where every step taken was one 
of kindness, while, in the final scene of recognition, hurried 
on by Joseph’s tenderness of heart, there is not a word of 
upbraiding or reproach:—“Now therefore be not grieved 
or angry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither. It was 
not you that sent me hither, but God.” 39 And at the very 
moment when Joseph kindly saw in his brethren only the 
unconsc ious instruments of God’s providence, he was serv¬ 
ing it almost as unconsciously by his plan for securing his 
father and brethren a safe and happy settlement in Egypt. 

>; 8. For the removal of the chosen family to Egypt was an 
essential part of the great plan which God had traced out to 
their father Abraham. The promise had now been given 
two hundred years, 30 and they had neither possessions nor 
family alliances in the promised land. But they would soon 
have sought for both ; and the character already manifested 
by Jacob’s sons augured ill for their preserving either pu¬ 
rity or piety amid the Canaanites. 31 The chosen race was no 
longer to be severed from the rejected branches, as in the 
case of Ishmael and Esau ; but the twelve sons of Jacob 
were to found the twelve tribes of Israel, even the sons of 
Zilpah and Bilhah being legitimated and reckoned as belong¬ 
ing to Leah and Kachel respectively. 33 Their present rela¬ 
tion to Canaan must be broken off, that it might be formed 
anew in due time. They must be placed among a people 
with whom they could not mix, but from whom they might 

v Gen. xlii.-xlv. which we have not thought it neces- 

* Gen. xlv. 5, 8. 80 Gen. xv. sary to place in the text. Gen 

8i See, in addition to the examples xxxviii. 
already related, the story of Judah, I n See § 9. 
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Jacob and Ms Family. 
fearn the arts of civilization and industry; and there, under 

« / 7 

the discipline of affliction, the family must be consolidated 
into the nation. 

§9. So Joseph sent for his father and the whole family 
from Beersheba into Egypt, and God encouraged Jacob by a 
vision, commanding him to go down, and promising to bring 
him up again in the person of his descendants, who arc 
henceforth called by the collective name of Israel, 33 and as¬ 
suring him that Joseph should close his eyes. 31 So he went 
down, with his sons and their wives and children, and all 
their cattle. The house of Israel now numbered 70 souls, 
without reckoning wives. The number is thus made up:— 
i The children of Leah, 32, viz.:— 35 


(1.) Reuben and four sons. 

(2.) Simeon and six sons 36 . 

(3.) Levi and three 6ons. 

(4.) Judah and five sous (of whom two were dead) and two 

grandsons. 

(5.) Issachar and four sons. 

(6.) Zebulun and three sons. 

Dinali... 


5 
7 
4 

G 

6 
4 
1 


ii. The children of Zilpah, considered as Leah’s, 10, viz. 

(7.) Gad and seven sons. 8 

(8.) Asher: four sons, one daughter, and two grandsons. 8 

iii. The children of Rachel, 14, viz.:— 

(9.) Joseph (sec below). 

(10.) Benjamin and ten sons 37 . 11 

iv. The children of Bilhah, considered as Rachel’s, 7, viz.: 

(11.) Dan and one son. 2 

(12.) Naphtali and four sons. 5 


Total of those “that came with Jacob into Egypt ”. GG 

To these must be added Jacob, Joseph, and two sons. 4 


Total of Israel’s house 



These are the numbers of the Hebrew text, 38 but the LXX. 
complete the genealogy by adding the children of Manasseh 


33 Gen. xlvii. 11. 

H Gen. xlvi. 

* Jacob himself is included in the 
33 of v. 15, but he is excluded from 
the total of GG in v. 2G. 

x One of these is called the son of 
a Canaanitish woman ; whence we 

mav infer that all the rest were born 

* 

from wives of the Hebrew race, and 


probably in nearly all cases of the 
stock of Abraham. 

37 These arc evidently added to 
complete the second generation, for 
Benjamin was'only 23 years old, and 
the tone of the whole narrative is 
scarcely consistent with his yet hav¬ 
ing a family. 

33 Comp. Dcut. x. 22. 
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T5. o. 1 TOO. 

ami Ephraim, who of course ranked with those of the sons of 
Jacob, namely, Maehir, the son of Manasseh, and Galeed 
(Gilead), the son of Maehir (2) ; Sutalaam (Shutelah) and 
Taam (Tathath), the sons of Ephraim, and Edom, the son of 
Sutalaam (3), making 5 in all. 39 St. Stephen naturally quotes 
the LXX.,the version commonly used, especially by the Hel¬ 
lenistic Jews, with whom his discussion began. 40 

Thus, instead of any real difficulty, we have in this appar¬ 
ent dilfereuce ail example of those undesigned coincidences 

amid variety, which are among the strongest internal evi- 

* 7 _ m 

deuces of the truth of Scripture. It is most interesting to 
compare these numbers with those to which the family of 
Israel had grown at the Exodus. 41 

§ 10. On their arrival in Egypt, Joseph, after a most affect¬ 
ing meeting with his father, presented five of his brethren to 
Pharaoh ; and the king being informed that they were shep¬ 
herds, a class held in abomination by the Egyptians, gave 
them for their separate abode the land of Goshen or Rameses, 
which was the best pasture-ground in all Egypt, 42 and in¬ 
trusted to them his own flocks, while Joseph supplied them 
with bread during the remaining five years of famine. That 
they were tillers of the land, as well as shepherds, is clear 
from their being employed “ in all manner of service in the 
field ” (Exod. i. 14,) and from the allusion of Moses to “ Egypt, 
where thou sowedst thy seed and wateredst it ” (Deut. x. 11). 

Joseph next brought his father before Pharaoh, and the 
aged patriarch bestowed his blessing on the mighty king. 
In reply to Pharaoh’s inquiry about his age, he said:—“ The 
days of my pilgrimage are 130 years: few and evil have the 
days of the years of my life been, and have not attained unto 
the davs of the years of the life of mv fathers in the days 

mf */ V 

of their pilgrimage.” 43 Besides their testimony to the grad¬ 
ual decline of human life, and their affecting allusion to his 
trials, these words are a memorable example of how the pa¬ 
triarchs “ confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth,” and how “ they desired a better country, that 
is, a heavenly,” even the “ city” which their God had “ pre¬ 
pared for them.” 44 

* Gen. xlvi. 20, LXX. compare 1 41 Numb. i. See chap. xi. p. 118- 

Ohron. vii. 14, 20. 42 See Notes and Illustrations (B^. 

40 Acts vii. 14, 43 Gen. xlvii. 9. 44 Heb. xi. 13-16. 
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Chap. IX 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) FAMINES IN EGYPT. 

Egypt owes nil its fertility to its 
mighty river, whose nnnual rise in¬ 
undates nearly the whole land and 
renders its cultivation an easy certain- 
tv. But this very bounty of nature 
has not unfrcquently exposed the 
country to the opposite extreme of 
drought. With scarcely any rain, and 
that only on the Mediterranean coast, 
and with wells only supplied bv fil¬ 
tration from the river through a ni¬ 
trons soil, a failure in the rise of the 
Nile almost certainly entails a degree 
of scarcity. The causes of dear! h and 
famine in Egypt are occasioned by 
defective inundation,preceded and ac¬ 
companied and followed by prevalent 
easterly and southerly winds. Both 
these winds dry up the earth, and the 
latter, keeping back the rnin-clonds 
from the north, arc perhaps the chief 
cause of the defective inundation, as 
they arc also by their accelerating 
the current of the river—the norther¬ 
ly winds producing the contrary ef¬ 
fects. Famines in Egypt and Pales- 


great severity, following a deficient 
rise of the Nile, in the year of the 
Flight 597 (a.d. 1200), is recorded 
by ’Abd-El-Latccf, who was an eye¬ 
witness, and is regarded justly as u 
trustworthy authority. lie gives a 
most interesting account of its hor¬ 
rors, states that the people throughout 
the country were driven to the last 
extremities, eating offal, and even 
their own dead, nnd mentions, ns an 
instance of the dire straits to which 
they were driven, that persons who 
were burnt alive for eating human 
flesh were themselves, thus ready 
roasted, eaten by others. Multitudes 
■ fled the country, only to perish in the 
desert-road to Palestine. 

But the most remarkable fnmina 

1 

1 wns that of the reign of the Fritimce 

Khnlcefeh, Kl-Mustnnsir-hilluh, which 

is the only instance on record of one 
» 

of seven years’ duration in Kgyp* 
since the time of Joseph (a. it. 4f>7- 
4G4, a.d. 10G4-1071). This famine 
exceeded in severity all ol hers of mod- 

w 

orn times. Vehement drought anil 
pestilence, says a contemporary writ- 


tine secin to be effected by drought ex- er, continued for seven consecutive 
tending from Northern Syria, through years, so that the people ate corpses. 


the meridian of Egypt, as far as the and nnimals that died of themselves; 


highlands of Abyssinia. j the cattle perished; a dog wns sold 

The modern history of Egypt throws for 5 decnars, a cat for 3 decnars, and 
some curious light on these ancient!an nrdebb (about 5 bushels) of wheat 
records of famines ; nnd instances of | for 100 decnars. He adds that all 


their recurrence may be cited to assist the horses of the Khnlcefeh, save 


ns in understanding their course ami'three, perished, and mentions organ- 
extent. Thev have not been of very ized bands of kidnappers who infested 
rare occurrence since the Mohammc- Cairo and caught passengers in the 
dan conquest, according to the testi- streets by ropes furnished with hooka 
mm y of Arab historians: one of !and let down from houses. 
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(B.) THE LAND OF GOSHEN. 

The *• land of Goshen,” also called 
Goshen simply, appears to have borne! 
another name, the land of Rameses” j 
(Gen. xlvii. 11), unless this be the j 
name of a district of Goshen. It was 
between Joseph's residence at the | 
time and the frontier of Palestine, \ 
and apparently the extreme province : 
toward that frontier (Gen. xlvi. 29). 
Gen. xlvi. 33, 34, shows that Goshen 
was scarcely regarded as a part of 
Egypt Proper, and was not peopled 
by Egyptians — characteristics that 
wonld positively indicate a frontier 
province. The next mention of Go¬ 
shen confirms the previous inference 
that its position was between Canaan 
and the Delta (Gen. xlvii. 1, 5, 6, 11). 
Goshen waa a pastoral country, where 


some of Pharaoh’s cattle were kept. 

The clearest indications of the exact 

position of Goshen are those afforded 

by the narrative of the Exodus. The 

Israelites set out from the town of 

Rameses in the land of Goshen, made 

two days’ journey to “ the edge of 

the wilderness,” and in one dav more 

* * 

reached the Red Sea. At the start¬ 
ing-point two routes lay before them, 
“ the wav of the land of the Philistines 
... that [was] near,” and “ the way of 
the wilderness of the Red Sea ” (Ex. 
xiii. 17, 18). From these indications 
we infer that the land of Goshen must 
have in part been near the eastern 
side of the ancient Delta, Rameses 
lying within the valley now called the 
Wddx-t-Tumeyldt , about thirty miles 
in a direct course from the ancient 
, western shore of the Arabian Gulf. 



Egyptian Chief curried iu a sort of palanquin, uu attendant bearing a punujol behind him. 


CHAPTER X. 


TTIE LA TT TEARS OF JACOB AND JOSEPH. A.M. 2298-2369. 

b.c. 1706-1635. 


§ I. Jacob’s lost years—Ilis desire to be buried wjfh bis fathers. § 2. His 
blessing on Joseph and his sons. § 3. Ilis prophetic address to his 
twelve sons, and their Blessings—i. Reuben—ii. iii. Simeon and Levi—• 
iv. Judah—Messianic sense—v. Zebulun—vi. Issacliar—vii. Dan—viii. 


Gad—ix. Asher—x. Naphtali—xi. Joseph—Messianic sense—xii. Ben¬ 
jamin—The twelve tribes now constituted. § 4. Death, embalmment, 
and burial of Jacob. § 5. Joseph’s kindness to his brethren. § (!. Jo¬ 
seph’s last prophecy and injunction—Ilis death and burial. § 7. 
Death and burial of the other patriarchs. § 8. Interval between Jo¬ 
seph and Moses. § 9. Chronology of the pilgrimage in Canaan and 
Egypt. 


§ 1. The few remaining year? of Jacob’s life were spent 
in tranquillity and abundance. lie lived seventeen years in 
Egypt, and beheld bis descendants “ multiply exceedingly.” 1 
The chief record of this period is his prophetic blessing on 
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The Blessing of Joseph. 119 

one of the most important passages in the whole 


his sons 
Bible. 

First, as his end approached, he sent for Joseph, and made 
him swear that he would not bury him in Egypt, but carry 
him to the sepulchre of his fathers. 2 There is one point in 
this passage which must not be passed over. “ Israel bowed 
himself upon the bed's head.” An act of worship is certain¬ 
ly intended, doubtless a thanksgiving to God for the peace¬ 
ful close of his troubled life, aud for the assurance of being 
soon slathered to his fathers.” 

V 

Whether in this act Jacob bent his head reverently as he 
raised himself on his bed, or whether he supported himself on 
the head of his bedstead, as in the next chapter (v. 2), or on 
the top of that shepherd’s staff, “ which he had carried all his 
life." 3 is in itself of little consequence. But the last, and 
probably the most natural interpretation, which is that given 
by the LXX., and followed by St. Paul, 4 has been strange¬ 
ly perverted. The Vulgate, which in Genesis has adoravit 
Deum con versus ad lectidi caput, translates the passage in the 
Hebrews adoravit fastigium virgce ejus (for int to avpov t^q 
papcuv av-ov), worshiped the top of his staff; and the text is 
cited as an authority for image worship! 

£ 2. Soon after this, Joseph heard that his father was sick ; 
and he went to visit him with his sons, Manasseh and Ephra¬ 
im. 5 The dying patriarch blessed Joseph and his sons, in the 
name of the “ God, before whom his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac had walked, the God who had fed him all his life long, 
the Angel who had redeemed him from all evil.” He 
claimed Ephraim and Manasseh for his own, placing them 
even before Reuben and Simeon, whose lust and violence had 
forfeited their birthright ; and henceforth they were number¬ 
ed among the heads of the tribes of Israel. Throughout the 
whole scene, he gave Ephraim the precedence over Manasseh ; 
and. though unable to see, he crossed his hands, disregarding 

> k—; 7 7 o O 

Joseph’s opposition; so that in blessing them his right hand 
was on Ephraim’s head, and his left on Manasseh’s. Thus 
was added one more lesson of God’s sovereign choice to the 
examples of Abel, Shem, Abram, Isaac, and himself, who were 
all younger sons. He foretold for them a prosperity which 

would make them the envy of the other tribes of Israel ; and 

«/ ' 

he ended by giving Joseph an extra portion above his breth¬ 
ren, thus marking him as his heir, in respect o {property; for 
the royal power was given to Judah, and the priesthood was 

* Gen. xlrii. 29-31. 3 Gen. xxxii. 10. 


4 Hcb. xi. 21. 6 Gen. xlviii. 
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The Last Years of Jacob and Joseph, Chap. X. 

afterward assigned to Levi. The division of these three great 
functions of the patriarchal government is already a mark of 
the transition from the family to the nation. 

§ 3. Having thus given Joseph his separate and special 
blessing for himself and his two sons, Jacob called all his 
sons to hear the last words of Israel their father.® lie plain¬ 
ly declared that his words were of prophetic import, and that 
their fulfillment would reach even to the last days (v. 1). 
Could we expound them fully, we should probably find that, 
in most, if not all the several blessings, there is a reference— 
first, to the personal character and fortunes of the twelve 
patriarchs; secondly, to the history and circumstances of the 
tribes descended from them; and, lastly,a typical allusion to 
the twelve tribes of the spiritual Israel. 7 We can trace the 
first two elements in all cases, and the last is conspicuous in 
the blessings on Judah and Joseph, the two heads of the 
whole family. But the details of the. interpretation arc con¬ 
fessedly most difficult. The whole prophecy should be coni' 

{ jared with “ the blessing, wherewith Moses, the man of Cod, 
dessed the children of Israel before his death.”® Like the lat¬ 
ter, Jacob’s prophecy contains a blessiny on each tribe, though 
in some cases it is almost disguised under the censure which 
his sons had incurred. 

i. Reuben, the eldest son, is acknowledged as his father’s 
“ strength and the beginning of his might,” and as ‘ excel¬ 
ling in dignity and power;” for such was his privilege by 
right of birth. lie is alwavs named first in the genealogies, 
and his numerous and powerful tribe took the lead in war. 
But he had forfeited his special birthright by a shameful 
act of wantonness, which is compared to water bursting its 
bounds.® And not onlv did Reuben yield the royal dignity 
to Judah, but, the possessions of the tribe lying in the most 
exposed position east of the Jordan, they were the first to 
become subject to a foreign power. 

ii. and iii. Simeon and Levi are named together, 10 as akin 
in character, and together they arc cut off from succeeding 
to the place forfeited by Reuben, for their cruelty to the 
Shechemitcs. The penalty of being “ scattered in Israel,” in¬ 
stead of having a share in the inheritance, reads like a curse; 
but it was turned into a blessing. The tribe of Levi, having 


* Gen. xlix. The passage presents 
us with the earliest example of He¬ 
brew poetrv, except the brief speech 
of th# Cainitc Lantech in (Jen. iv. 23. 
21. 7 Rev. vii. 


w Deut. xxxiii. 

0 Gen. xlix. 4: so rather than un- 
stable : the figure is that of the Greek 

i-ipoia/nr. 

10 So in Gen. xxix. 33, 34 
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redeemed its parent’s fault by taking the Lord’s side in the 
matter of the golden calf, was consecrated to the priesthood, 11 
and, though they had no inheritance in Israel, they enjoyed 
a part of the inheritance of all the rest. Simeon early lost 
consequence among the tribes. His territory, which lay on 
the extreme south-west border, was never wrested from the 
Philistines. Many members of the tribe gained subsistence 
and honor as teachers, “ scattered ” among all the other 
tribes. 

iv. Judah is announced, in a grand burst of prophetic 
fervor, as adding to his other dignities that of being the an- 

7 C 1 Cj 

cestor of the Messiah. In fact, the promise, which has been 
limited step by step, is now centred in this tribe. The key¬ 
note of the whole blessing is in the meaning of Judah’s name, 
Praise : 1S and it includes the following points :— 

(1.) Precedence among his brethren and victory over his 
enemies. 

(2.) He is denoted by a fit symbol, which is varied to give 
it a complete force—the lion’s whelp, exulting over the prey 
in youthful vigor, the lion crouching in his den, the lioness 
whom none may provoke but at their peril. It was doubt¬ 
less from this prophecy that the tribe of Judah took a lion’s 
whelp for its standard, with the motto, “ Rise up, Jehovah, 
and let thine enemies be scattered.” 

(3.) Then follows a plain declaration of the royalty of Ju¬ 
dah. From him was descended David, the son of Jesse, and 
in his house the sceptre of Judah remained, while the rebel¬ 
lious kingdom of the other tribes had many different dynas¬ 
ties, till the Babylonish Captivity. The civil rulers of the 
restored state (now called Jews , Juclcei , because belonging 
chiefly to this tribe) were at first of the house of David, as in 
the case of Zerubbabel. 13 Even though the peculiar relig¬ 
ious character of the new commonwealth threw the chief 
power into the hands of the priests, and though Judas Mac- 
cabaeus and his line of princes were of the race of Levi, the 
nation which they governed w r as composed essentially of the 
tribe of Judah. And thus “ the sceptre did not depart from 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between hi^feet,” till the usur¬ 
pation of the Idumaean Herod gave a sign of “ the coming of 
the Shiloh,” which was verified by the birth of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of David-and of Judah. 

11 Ex. xxvii. 26-29. the circumstances of the person’s birth 

12 We have here an example of (Gen. xxix. 35), and prophetically tc 
the double wgnificance of Scripture the destiny of his race. 

names, with reference, primarily , to 13 Ezra ii*. 2. 

F 
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v. Zebulun’s lot is predicted in terms which exactly de¬ 
scribe the position of the tribe between the Lake of Tiberias 
and the Mediterranean, bordering on the coasts of the Phoeni¬ 
cians, and sharing in their commerce. 

vi. Issachar is described by “the image of the ‘strong- 
boned he-ass’—the large animal used for burdens and field- 
work, not the lighter and swifter shc-ass lor riding—‘ couch¬ 
ing down between the two hedgerows,’ chewing the cud of 
stolid ease and quiet—which is very applicable, not only to 
the tendencies and habits, but to the very size and air of a 
rural agrarian people, while the sequel of the verse is no less 
suggestive of the certain result of such tendencies when 1111- 
relieved by any higher aspirations—‘ lie saw that rest was 
good, and the land pleasant, and he bowed his back to bear 
and became a slave to tribute’—the tribute imposed on him 
by the various marauding tribes who were attracted to his 
territory by the richness of the crops.” The vale of Ksdrae- 
lon, which just corresponds to the territory of Issachar, was 
the most fertile land in Palestine. 

vii. Dan, like Judah, is described by the significance of 
his own name. His territories were at the two opposite ex¬ 
tremities of the land, and it is doubtful whether the delinea¬ 
tion of Dan in Jacob’s blessing relates to the original settle- 

v ? t 1 

ment on the western outskirts of Judah, or to the northern 
outpost. “Dan,” the judge, “ shall judge his people;” he, 
the son of the concubine no less than the sons of Leah ; he, 
the frontier tribe no less than those in the places of honor, 
shall be “as one of the tribes of Israel.” “ Dan shall be a 
serpent by the way, an adder in the path”—that, is, of the 
invading enemy by the north or by the west, “ t hat, bitetli 
the heels of the horse,” the indigenous serpent biting the 
foreign horse unknown to Israelite warfare, “ so that his rider 
shall fall backward.” And his war-cry as from the front- 
ier fortresses shall be, “For Thy salvation, O Lord I have 
waited !’ m 

viii. Gad’s fortune, too, is contained in his name, which is 
repeated with a play on the word : “ A plundering troop shall 
1 hinder him, but he»will plunder at their heels.” As one of 
t .e tribes east of Jordan, Gad was among the first carried 
captiveand perhaps Jacob refers to this, promising that 

” Stanley’s Sinat and Palestine , p. j ‘ Judge’ of the tribe ; and the ejne- 
39(). According to Jewish tradition, ! illation with which it doses was that 
Jacob's blessinp on Dan is a pro-1 actually uttered by Samson when 
idiotic allusion to Samson, the great I brought into the temple at Gaza. 

» 1 Chron. v. 2G. 
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his enemies shall not triumph to the end—a promise which 
belongs also to the spiritual Israel. 

ix. Asher (the happy or blessed) is promised the richest 
fruits of the earth. His land, some of the most fertile in 
the north of Palestine, yielded him “ fat bread ” and “ royal 
dainties.*’ and enabled him to “dip his foot in oil .” 16 But 
this wealth was purchased by inglorious ease and forbidden 
alliances with the heathen, whom he failed to drive out . 17 
No great action is recorded of this tribe, and it furnished no 
judge or hero to the nation. “ One name alone shines out of 
the general obscurity—the aged widow, ‘Anna, the daughter 
of Phanuel of the tribe of Aser,’ who, in the very close of the 
history, departed not from the Temple, but ‘ served God with 
fastings and prayers night and day.’ ” 18 

x. Xapiitali’s blessing, also highly figurative, is obscuied 
in our version by a mistranslation. It should be 

“Naphtali is a towering terebinth ; 

He hath a goodly crest.” 

The description, like Deborah’s , 19 of 

‘‘Naphtali on the high places of the field,” 


agrees with the position of the tribe among the highlands 
between Lebanon and the Upper Jordan, from its sources to 
the Sea of Galilee . 20 


xi. The blessing on Joseph forms the climax of the father’s 
fondness and the prophet’s fervor. Taking his name {adding 
or increase) as a sign both of his past abundance and his fu¬ 
ture enlargement, he compares him to a fruitful vine, or rath¬ 
er a branch of the vine of Israel, throwing its shoots over 
the wall of the cistern by which it is planted ; and he prom¬ 
ises his favorite son every form of blessing that man could 
desire or enjoy. As in all his history, so in this prophecy es¬ 
pecially, Joseph is one of the most eminent types of Christ. 
The symbols of the vine, of which He is the root, and the 
members of His church the branches, and of the living water 


bv which the living tree is nourished, are expounded by him¬ 
self . 21 


xii. Benjamin is described as a wolf, ravening for his prey, 
and successful in obtaining it—an image taken perhaps from 
the wild beasts, such as wolves, foxes, jackals, and hyenas, 
which infest the defiles of the territory of Benjamin. Mark- 


iC Deut. xxxiii. 24. 20 Corop. Deut. xxxiii. 23 ; Josh. 

J7 Judges i. 31, 32. xx. 7. 

Stanley’6 Sinai and Palestine , p. 21 John xv. i. foil., iv. 14, vii. 38, vi 
265. 19 Judges v. 18. 41-58, etc. 
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ed as is the contrast to the majestic strength of Judah the 
lion, the warlike character is common to both tribes, and 
they were as closely connected in their history as the lion 
and the jackal are believed to be in fact. 

The concluding words (v. 29) show that this was a formal 
appointment of Jacob’s twelve sons to be the twelve heads 
of the chosen race, now becoming a nation, instead of its hav¬ 
ing one head as hitherto ; and also that the blessings and 
prophecies of the dying patriarch had respect rather to the 
tribes than to their individual ancestors ; and henceforth the 
tribes are continually spoken of as if they were persons. 

§ 4. Having added one more injunction to all his sons, to 
bury him in the Cave of Machpelah, Jacob “ gathered up his 
feet into the bed, and yielded up his spirit, and was gathered 
unto his people” at the age 147. 22 After a burst of natural 
grief, Joseph gave orders for his embalmment, and kept a 
mourning of forty days, according to the Egyptian custom. 23 
He then went, by Pharaoh’s permission, with all his breth¬ 
ren, and the elders both of Israel and Eg ypt, and a great 
military retinue, to carry the body of Jacob into Canaan. 
Avoiding the warlike Philistines, they made a circuit to Atad, 
near the Jordan, where they kept so great a mourning for 
seven days, that the astonished Canaanites called the place 
Abel Mizraim (the mourning of Egypt). Proceeding thence 
to Hebron, Jacob’s sons buried him in the Cave of JVIachpe- 
lah. 24 

§ 5. On their return to Egypt, Joseph’s brethren, fearing the 
effect of their father’s removal, sought his forgiveness, and 
made submission to him. With tears of love, and disclaim¬ 
ing the right to judge them, which was God’s alone, he re¬ 
turned the memorable answer—“ Ye thought evil against 

t 1 T 

me, but God meant it unto good.” lie promised still to nour¬ 
ish them and theirs : “ And he comforted them, and spake 
kindly unto them.” 26 

§ 6. Joseph survived his father for fifty-four years, still en¬ 
joying, as we may assume, his honors at the court under the 
same dynasty, though possibly under a succession of kings. 
He saw Ephraim’s children of the third generation, and had 
Manassch’s grandchildren on his knees. At length he died 
at the age of 110. He was embalmed and placed in a sar¬ 
cophagus, but not buried. For before his death he had pre¬ 
dicted to his brethren 20 their return from Egypt to the prom- 


® Gen. xlix. 33, xlvii. 28. 

” Gen. 1. 1-3. 

44 Gen. 1. 1-13; compare § 8. 


“Gen. 1. 15-21. 

M This word has no doubt the ex¬ 
tended nense of the heads of the 
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Interval between Joseph, and Moses. 

ised land : and ho had bound them by an oath to carry hia 
remains with them. “ By faith Joseph, when he died, made 
mention of the departing of the children of Israel; and gave 
commandment concerning his bones ” 3T (b.c. 1635). 

Through all their afflictions, the children of Israel kept the 
sacred deposit of Joseph’s bones, and doubtless they often 
consoled themselves with his dying promise and the mem¬ 
ory of his greatness. Amid the terrors of that “ memorable 
night." when God led the people out of Egypt, Moses did 
not forget the trust. 38 When the people were settled in 
Canaan, they buried Joseph at Shechem, in the parcel of 
ground which Jacob bought from the Amorites, and which 
he gave as a special inheritance to Joseph. 39 

§ 7. Of the other patriarchs we are only told that “ Joseph 
died, and all his brethren, and all that generation.” 30 But 
Stephen adds this remarkable statement: “ Jacob went 
down into Egypt and died, he and our fathers, and were car¬ 
ried over into Syehem , and laid in the sepulchre that Abra¬ 
ham bought for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor, the 
father of Svehem.” 31 

Though all the Hellenistic Jews “ were unable to resist the 
wisdom and spirit by which he spake,” 33 modern Christian 
critics have discovered that Stephen confounded Abraham’s 
purchase of Machpelah from the Hittites with Jacob’s pur¬ 
chase near Shechem from the Amorites ! But after we have 
corrected the obvious blunder of a copyist, by reading Jacob 
for Abraham, the question remains—Were Jacob and all his 
eons buried at Shechem, in the same sepulchre as Joseph? 
Not necessarily. The passage may simply mean that Joseph’s 
tomb at Shechem was regarded as the family sepulchre. 
Whether the bones of his brethren were placed in or beside 
the sarcophagus of Joseph, and whether the remains of Ja¬ 
cob were removed from Hebron to Shechem, are questions 
suggested, but we scarcely think determined, by the words 
of Stephen. 

§ 8. The interval between the death of Joseph and the be¬ 
ginning of the bondage in Egypt is dismissed with the brief 
but emphatic statement, that “ the children of Israel were 
fruitful, and increased abundantly, and multiplied, and wax¬ 
ed exceeding mighty; and the land was filled with them.”* 

tribes, including anv of Jacob’s sonsl 28 Ex. xiii. 19. 
who were still alive; but Joseph 20 Josh. xxiv. 32; compare Gen 
would naturally be one of the last xxxiii. 19, xlviii. 22. 

•urrivors of the twelve. 30 Ex. i. 6. 

22 Gen. 1. 22-26; Heb. xi. 22. I 32 Acts vi. 10. 


31 Acts vii. 16. 
33 Ex. i. 7. 
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The last words may imply that, while their main settlement 
was still at Goshen, members of the race were scattered over 
the country ; and, in spite of the system of caste, they may 
have found employment as artificers and soldiers, as well as 
shepherds. If this were so, they were again restricted to the 
land of Goshen by the king who began to oppress them, 34 and 
were thus collected for their departure. Besides the informa¬ 
tion contained in the genealogies, only one event is recorded 
during this period—the unsuccessful predatory expedition of 
Zabad, the sixth in descent from Ephraim, against the Philis¬ 
tines. 33 This repulse happening only a short time before the 
Exodus, will help to account for the people’s fear of the 
Philistines. 38 As Stephen brings down the prosperity of the 
people till near the time of the Exodus, the bondage must 

have begun onlv a short time before the birth of Moses. 37 

* - %> 

§ 9. The whole period of the sojourn of the Israelites in 
Egypt is reckoned at 430 years in the account of their de- 
parture. 38 It is impossible to take this number literally, con¬ 
sistently with other chronological data; but there can be no 
difficulty in understanding it of the whole pilgrimage of the 
chosen family, from the time when Abram was called to leave 
his home for “ a land that he should afterward receive as an 
inheritance,” to the time when his heirs did actually receive 
it. And accordingly St. Paul reckons 430 years from the 
promise made to Abraham to the giving of the Law (u.c. 
1921-b.c. 1491, according to the received chronology). 3 * In 
the covenant with Abraham, the period is stated at 400 
years. 40 We can not be surprised at a difference of thirty 
years above the round number being neglected in a prophecy; 
besides, some years had already elapsed, and if we reckon 
from the last complete promise, 41 we have only seven years 
above the 400. The 430 years may be divided into two equal 
periods— 215 years for the pilgrimage in Canaan (iu\ 1921— 
1706), and 215 for the residence in Egypt (1 706-1491). The 
bondage itself was probably less than 100 years, as the whole 
period"from the death of Joseph to the Exodus was 144 year* 
(* c. 1635-1491). 


M Ex. viii. 22, x. 23. 

** 1 Chron. vii. 20-22. 

** Ex. xiii. 17. 

87 Acts vii. 17, 18; comp. Ps. cv. 24, 
2f>. se Ex. xii. 41. 3y Gal. Hi. 17. 

40 G^n. xv. 13: the four genera¬ 


tions of v. 1G agree with this, for be¬ 
sides that the word may mean a 
round period, as a century, the aver¬ 
age duration of a generation was at 
tlmt time about 100 years; compare 
Acts vii. G. 41 Gen. xvii. 19. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A ) REVIEW OF THE PATRI-1 Abraham, that he will command his 
ARCHAL PERIOD. children and his household after him, 

and they shall keep the wav of Jeho- 
I. Meaning of the Patriarchal Pis- ■ vali, to do justice and judgment. 19 
pensation. —The Greek word Patri- j II. fts Three Stages. — The patri- 
arch* { RarpiQpxTjc, the Jather-niler) I archal dispensation may be divided 
pives a fuller etymological expression into three stages. (1.) When our 
to the idea which was at first essential first parents had fallen from their 
to the simpler Hebrew word, at the j primitive state of innocence, they 
time when the father was, bv the were placed, by the promise of a deliv- 
right of nature, the ruler of the whole erer, in a condition still to trust in 
community formed by his living de- the mercy of God, and to choose be- 
scenciants. In sacred history the term j tween a life of humble dependence 
is commonly applied to the descend- and obedience to Him, and self-will- 
ants of Adam, through the line of ed opposition against Him ; and the 
Abraham, down to the time of Moses, observance of sacrifices of blood seems 
The whole plan of God’s moral gov- to have been an outward sign dis- 
ernraent anti revelation of himself be- tinguishing the followers of these two 
fore the giving of the Mosaic Law courses. The distinction was seen 
constitutes the Patriarchal Pispensa- j in the personal characters of Cain 
tion, which St. Paul expressly distin¬ 
guishes by the phrase “ until the law,” 
and defines as “from Adam to Mo¬ 
ses v (Rom. v. 13, 14). Its peculiar! corrupted by their union with the 
characteristics were the direct and in-j former—the sons of God intermarry- 
timate communion of God with Hisjing with the daughters of men—and 
people, and their government by a j the general result was an almost uni¬ 
moral system, the great principles of vcrsal experiment on God’s forbear- 
which were well understood, though ance. (2.) This state of things was 
not yet reduced to a code of laws.f ended by the Deluge, after which the 
Ii was an experiment of moral gov- experiment of godly obedience and 
emment in the simple and beautiful patriarchal order was renewed under 

form of family harmonv. Its ideal the fresh conditions laid down bv the 

* ■ * ^ 

is expressed in the words—“I know covenant with Noah, insuring the 

divine forbearance till the end of 


£nd Abel, and in the family charac¬ 
ters of the Cainites and the Sethites; 
but before long the latter also were 


« It is specifically applied in the X. T. to time. But when the prospect ofjudg- 
Abraham (Wr\-. vji. 4i, to the twelve pons of 1 . ' ^ 

Jacob 'Aetr vii. 9, &), an<l to David (Aeu ii. ment was thus removed far ott, sm 

Tli- I,XX. use it as the equivalent for assumed new courage; the Babel- 
tkr hf-a/i or prince of a tribe (1 Chron. « -i A i i . ^ 

xxiv.31, xxviL 22; 2 chron. xxili. 20, xxvi. : bu,ldei s made the daring attempt to 

12,. render themselves independent of Je- 

.? ri \ H fit hovah : nations were founded on those 


: *re errilx>died in the po-cnlled u Noachic Pre- 
vpt£, M have be«D already noticed. 


godless principles which have evet 
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since prevailed in the “kingdoms of ity, ns the only one which is natural 
this world.” This was the very con- , and original, is inevitably the founda- 
summation of rebellion against the tion of the earliest form of society, 
patriarchal dispensation; while the and is probably seen most perfectly 
authority with which it invested the in wandering tribes, where it is not 
father of the family was claimed, as it affected by local attachments and by 
has been to our own day,for the despot the acquisition of wealth. It is one, 
and usurper. Idolatry was established from the nature of the case, limited 
in all these kingdoms ; and the pure in its scope, depending more on its 
worship of Jehovah was alone pro-j sacredness than its power, and giving 
served, or perhaps we should ratlier room for much exercise of freedom ; 
sav, retaught to man, in connection, and as it extends from the family to 
with the true model of patriarchal the tribe, it must become less strin- 
government, in the one family, which gent and less concentrated, in propor- 
was chosen to wander about as no- tion to its wider diffusion. In Scrip- 
muds, living under tents, amid the turc this authority is consecrated by 
nations with whom as yet they shared : an ultimate reference to God, ns the 
no earthly inheritance. (3.) It is in; God of the patriarch, the father (that 
this third stage that we see the gen-!is) both of him and his children, 
eral form and spirit of the patriarchal ;Not, of course, that the idea of God’s 
life; for the notices of the earlier ; Fatherhood carried with it the knowl- 
periods arc too scanty to afford us ledge of man’s personal communion 
move than a few detached lessons of |with His nature (which is revealed by 
a moral and religious nature. Of the'the Incarnation); it rather implied 
social life of the Antediluvian Patri-i faith in Ilis protection, and a free 
archs, and even of the Post-diluvian and loving obedience to Ilis anthor- 
Patriarchs before Abraham, we know ity, with the hope (more or less ns- 
next to nothing ; but when we turn sured) of some greater blessing from 
to the pictures of Abrahnm dwelling Him in the coming of the promised 
in tents* with Isaac and Jacob, the seed. At the same time, this faith 
heirs with him of the same promises; was not allowed to degenerate, ns it 
of the other branch of the family 'was prone to do, into an nppropri- 
at Haran; of the conflicts between! ation of God, ns the mere tutelary 
Sarah and Hagar on behalf of Ishmael God of the race. The Lord, it is true, 
and Isaac, and between Esau and suffers Himself to he called “the 
Jacob themselves for the right of in- God of Shorn, of Abralmm, of Isaac, 
heritancc ; of Isaac and Jacob bless-[ and of Jacob;” but He also reveals 
ing their children before they died; j Himself (and that emphatically, as 
and of the varied relations between though it were Ilis peculiar title) as 
the sons of Israel and their families—j the “God Almighty ” (Gen. xvii. 1, 
in these and many other scenes weixxviii. 3, xxxv. 11); He is addressed 


see the working of the patriarchal 
system with sufficient distinctness to 
trace its leading principles. 

III. Its leading principles. — It is 
based on the sacrcdness of family tics 
ami paternal authority. This author- 

• “The Bedouin tente are still the faith¬ 
ful reproduction of the outward life of the pa¬ 
triarchs.’’ Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, 
Preface, p. xxlv. 


ns the “Judge of all the earth ” (Gen. 
xviii. 2">), and as such is known to 
have intercourse with Pharaoh and 
Abimclcch (Gen. xii. 17, xx. 3-8), to 
hallow the priesthood of Mclchizcdck 
(Gen. xiv. 18-20), and to execute 
wrath on Sodom and Gomorrah. All 
this would confirm what the general¬ 
ity of the covenant with Noah and 
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of the promise of blessing to “all na¬ 
tions" in Abraham’s seed must have 

distinctly taught that the chosen fam- 

• '— 

ily were not substitutes but represent¬ 
atives of nil mankind, and that God’s 
relation to them was a clearer and 
more perfect type of that in which He 
stood to all. 

Still the distinction and preserva¬ 
tion of the chosen family, and the 
maintenance of the paternal author¬ 
ity, are the special purposes which 
pive a key to the meaning of the his¬ 
tory and of the institutions recorded. 

m 

For this the birthright (probably car¬ 
rying with it the priesthood) was re¬ 
served to the first-born, belonging to 
him bv inheritance, vet not assured 
to him till he received his father’s 
blessing ; for this the sanctity of mar¬ 
riage was jealously and even cruelly 
guarded, as in Gen. xxxiv. 7, 13, 31 
(Dinah), and in xxxviii. 24 (Tamar), 
from the license of the world with¬ 
out ; and all intermarriage with idola¬ 
ters was considered as treason to the 
family and the God of Abraham (Gen. 
xxvi. 34, 35, xxvii. 46, xxviii. ], 6- 
9). Natural obedience and affection 
are the earthly virtues especially 
brought out in the history, and the 
sins dwelt upon (from the irreverence 
of Ham to the selling of Joseph) are 
all such as offend against these. 

The type of character formed under 
it is one imperfect in intellectual and 
spiritual growth, because not yet tried 
by the subtler temptations, or forced 
to contemplate the deeper questions 
of life; but it is one remarkably 
simple, affectionate, and free, such as 
would grow up under a natural au¬ 
thority, derived from God and cen- 
tring in Him, yet allowing, under its 
unquestioned sacredness, a familiarity 
and freedom of intercourse with Him, 
which is strongly contrasted with the 
stem and awful character of the Mo¬ 
saic dispensation. To contemplate it 
from a Christian point of view is like 

F 2 


looking back on the unconscious 
freedom and innocence of childhood, 
with that deeper insight and strength 
of character which arc gained by the 
experience of manhood. We see in 
it the germs of the future, of the fu¬ 
ture revelation of God, and the future 
trials and development of man. It 
is on this fact that the typical inter¬ 
pretation of its history depends, an 
interpretation sanctioned directly by 
the example of St. Paul (Gal. iv. 21- 

31 ; Heb. vii. 1-17), indirectly sup¬ 
ported by other passages of Scripture 
(Matt. xxiv. 37-39; Luke xvii. 28- 

32 ; Rom. x. 10-13), and instinctively 
adopted by all who have studied the 
history itself. 

(B.) THE BOOK OF JOB. 

In addition to the notices of patri¬ 
archal life contained in the Book of 
Genesis, we possess a contemporary 
document which throws a flood of light 
on the manners, the social condition, 
and the moral and religious character 
of the period. It would be out of 
place here to attempt a full discussion 
of the theories that have been main¬ 
tained respecting the Book of Job; but 
whatever opinions may be held of the 
reality of Job’s personal existence, 
and of the events on which the great 
discussion that fills the book is based, 
there is enough internal evidence for 
our present purpose. The residence 
of the patriarch in the land of Uz f 
which took its name from a son of 
Aram (Gen. x. 23), or Nahor (Gen. 
xxii. 21), marks him as belonging to 
a branch of the Aramaean race, which 
had settled in the lower part of Meso¬ 
potamia (probably to the south or 
south-east of Palestine, in Idumaean 
Arabia), adjacent to the Sabseans and 
Chaldaeans.* The opinions of Job 

* As far as we can gather, the land of Uz 
lay either east or south-east of Palestine, ad¬ 
jacent to the Sabeeans and the Chaldseans 
(Job i. 15, 17), consequently northward of th* 
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and his friends are thus peculiarly in¬ 
teresting as exhibiting an aspect of 
the patriarchal religion outside of the 
tamily of Abraham, and as yet unin¬ 
fluenced by the legislation of Moses.* 
The form of worship belongs essen¬ 
tially to the early patriarchal type; 
with little of ceremonial ritual, with¬ 
out a separate priesthood, it is thor¬ 
oughly domestic in form and spirit. 
The state of societv, while still csscn- 
daily patriarchal, and based on the 
same foundations of parental author¬ 
ity and family order that we see in 
the Book of Genesis, forms a striking 
contrast with the latter in its devel¬ 
opment beyond the stage of simple 
pastoral life. 

All critics concur in extolling the 
fresh antique simplicity of manners 
described in this book, the genuine 
air of the wild, free, vigorous life of 
the desert, the stamp of hoar antiq¬ 
uity, and the thorough consistency in 
the development of characters, equally 
remarkable for originality and force. 
There is an absolute contrust between 


and those which characterized the 
Israelites during the monarchical pe¬ 
riod; while whatever difference ex¬ 
ists between the customs of the older 
patriarchs as described in Genesis 
and those of Job’s fumilv and asso- 

I * 

ciates, is accounted for bv the progress 
of events in the intervening period. 
The chieftain lives in considerable 
| splendor and dignity; menial offices, 
such as commonly devolved upon 
the elder patriarchs and their chil¬ 
dren, are now performed by serv¬ 
ants. between whom and the family 
the distinction appears to be more 
j strongly marked. Job visits the city 
[frequently, and is there received with 
high respect ns a prince, judge, nnd 
| distinguished warrior (Job xxix. 7- 
9). There arc allusions to courts of 
judicature, written indictments, nnd 
regular forms of procedure (J-l> xiii. 
2G, and xxxi. 28). Men had begun 
to observe and reason upon the plie- 
jnomena of nature, and astronomical 
I observations were connected with cu- 
Jrious speculations upon primeval Irn- 


the manners, thoughts, and feelings, 

southern Arabians, and westward of the Ku- 
phratea; and, lastly, adjneent to the Edom¬ 
ites of Mount Scir, who at one period occu¬ 
pied Uz, probably as conquerors (Lam. iv. 21), 
and whone troglodyte habits m e probably de¬ 
scribed in Job xxx. G, 7. The position of the 
country may further Ik? deduced from the na¬ 
tive lands of JobV friends, Kliphaz the Tc- 
manitc being an Idumeean, Klibu the Buzite 
being probably a neighbor of the (Jlmldfrana, 
for Buz and (Jlicsrd were brothers (Gen. xxii. 
21, 22), and Bildad the Slmhite bi ing one of 
the Benc-Kedem. From the above data we 
infer that the land of Uz corresponds to the 
Arabia Dwrta of classical geography—nt all 
events, to bo much of it a* lies north of the 
00th parallel of latitude. This district Iirh 
in all agea been occupied by nomad tribes, 
who roam from the borders of Palestine to 
the Euphrates, and northward to the confines 
of Syria. This view is confirmed by the 
marked traces of the ancient Aramaic dialect 
in the language of the book, nnd by its close 
affinity to Arabia. 

■ TlV* total absence of any allusion, not 
only to the Mosaic Law, but t»> the events of 
the Exodus, the fame of which must have 
reached the country of Job, on any liypot se¬ 


ditions. Wc rend (Job xx. 15, xxiii. 
10, xxvii. 1G, 17, xxviii. 1 —21) of min¬ 
ing operations, great buildings, ruin¬ 
ed sepulchres, and there are through¬ 
out copious allusions to the natural 
productions and the arts of Egypt. 

The book consists of live parts ? the 
introduction, tlie discussion between 
Job nnd bis three friends, the speech 
of Elihu, the manifestation and ad¬ 
dress of Almighty God, and the con¬ 
cluding chapter. 

1. The introduction supplies all the 
facts on which the argument is based. 
Job, a chieftain in the land of Uz, of 
immense wealth and high rank, “ the 
greatest of all the men of the East, 1 ’ 
is represented to us ns a man of per 
feet integrity, blameless in all the re¬ 
lations of life, declared indeed by the 
Lord Himself to be u without his like 


sis respecting itR locality, in a Btrong argu¬ 
ment for the early age both of the patriarch 
and of the book. 


in all the earth,” u a perfect and an 
upright man, one that fcareth God* 
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and esclieweth evil.” One question'who came to condole with Job on 
could be raised by envy : may not the hearing of his misfortunes. The 
goodness which secures such direct meeting is described with singular 
and tangible rewards be a refined beauty. At a distance they greet 
form of selfishness ? In the world of ! him with the wild demonstrations of 
spirits, where all the mysteries of ex- sympathizing grief usual in the East; 
istenee are brought to light, Satan, coming near, they are over powered by 
the accusing angel, suggests thedoubt, the sight of his wretchedness, and sit 
“doth Job fear God for naught ?” seven days and seven nights without! 
and asserts boldly that if those ex- uttering a word. This awful silence 
ternal blessings were withdrawn Job drew out all his anguish. In all 
wo dd cast off his allegiance — “he agony of desperation he curses the 
will curse thee to thv face.” The, dav of his birth. With the answer to 

» I 90 

problem is thus distinctlvpropotinded this outburst begins a scries of discus- 
which this book is intended to discuss sions, continued probably with some 
and solve. Can goodness exist irre- intervals during several successive 
spective of reward? can the fear of j days. The results of the Jirst discus- 
God be retained by man when every sion (from ch. iii.-xiv.) may be thus 
inducement to selfishness is taken summed up. We have on the part of 
away? The accuser receives permis- Job's friends a theory of the divine 
sion to make the trial. He destroys government resting upon an exact and 
Job's property, then his children ; 1 uniform correlation between sin and 
and afterward, to leave no possible | punishment (iv. 6, 11, and through- 
opening for a cavil, is allowed to in- out). Afflictions are always penal, 
flier upon him the most terrible dis- issuing in the destruction of those 
ease known in the East. Job’s wife! who are radically opposed to God, or 
breaks down entirelv under the trial. \ who do not submit to His chastise- 
Job remains steadfast. He repels his ments. They lead of course to cor- 
wife's suggestion with the simple j rection and amendment of life when 
words. “ What ! shall we receive good the sufferer repents, confesses his sins, 
at the hand of the Lord, and shall we; puts them away, and turns to God. 
not receive evil?” “In all this did In that case restoration to peace, and 
not Job sin with his lips.” The ques- even increased prosperity may be ex- 
tion raised by Satan was thus answer- pected (v. 17-27). Still the fact of 
ed. the suffering always proves the com- 

2. Still it is clear that many points mission of some special sin, while the 
of deep interest would have been left demeanor of the sufferer indicates the 
in obscurirv. Entire as was the sub-j true internal relation between him and 
mission of Job, he must have been in-! God. These principles arc applied 
wardlv perplexed by events to which by them to the case of Job. In this 
he had no clew, which were quite nn- part of the dialogue the character of 
accountable on any hypothesis hither- the three friends is clearly developed, 
to entertained, and seemed repugnant In order to do justice to the position 
to the ideas of justice engraven on and arguments of Job, it must be 
man’s heart. An opportunity for the borne in mind, that the direct object 
discussion of the providential govern- j of the trial was to ascertain whether 
ment of the world is afforded in the; he would deny or forsake God, and 
most natural manner bv the introduc- 1 that his real integrity is asserted by 
tion of three men, representing the God Himself. He denies the assertion 
wisdom and experience of the age, that punishment follows surely on 
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guilt- or proves its commission. In 
the government of Providence be can 
6ee but one point clearly, viz., that all 
events and results are absolutely in 
God’s hand (xii. 9-25), but ns for the 
principles which underlie those events 
he knows nothing. In fact he is sure 
that his friends are equally uninform¬ 
ed Still he doubts not that God is 
just. There remains then but one 
course open to him, and that he takes. 
He turns to supplication, implores 
God to give him a fair and open trial 
(xiii. 18-28). Believing that with 
death all hope connected with this 
world ceases, he prays that lie may be 
hidden in the grave (xiv. 13), and 
there reserved for the dnv when God 
will try his cause and manifest Him¬ 
self in love (vcr. 15). In the second 
discussion (xv.-xxi.) there is a more 
resolute elaborate attempt on the part 
of Job’s friends to vindicate their the¬ 
ory of retributive justice. This re-i 
quires an entire overthrow of the po¬ 
sition taken by Job. Eliphaz (xv.), 
who, as usual, lays down the basis of 
the argument, docs not now hesitate 
to impute to Job the worst crimes of 
which man could be guilty. Bildad 
(xviii.) takes up this suggestion of un¬ 
godliness, and concludes that the spe¬ 
cial evils which had come upon Job 
are peculiarly the penalties due to one 
who is without God. Zoplinr not only 
accounts for Job’s present calamities, 
but menaces him with still greater 
evils (xx.). In answer, Job recog¬ 
nizes the hand of God in his afflic¬ 
tions (xvi. 7-16, and xix. G-20), but 
rejects the charge of ungodliness; he 
has never forsaken his Maker, and 
never ceased to pray. He argues that 
since in this life the righteous ccrtnin- 
Iv arc not saved front evil, it follows 
that their wavs arc watched and their 
sufferings recorded, with ft view to a 
future and perfect manifestation of 
the divine justice. On the other 
hand, stung by the harsh and narrow¬ 


minded bigotry of his opponents, Job 
draws out (xxi.) with terrible force 
the undeniable fact, that from the be¬ 
ginning to the end of their lives un¬ 
godly men, avowed atheists (vs. 14, 
15), persons in fact guilty of the very 
crimes imputed, out of mere conjec¬ 
ture, to himself, frequently enjoy great 
and unbroken prosperity. In the third 
dialogue (xxii.-xxxi.) no real prog¬ 
ress is made by Job’s opponents. Eli- 
phaz (xxii.) makes a last effort. The 
station in which Job was formerly 
placed presented temptations to cer¬ 
tain crimes ; the punishments which 
he undergoes are precisely such as 
might be expected had those crimes 
been committed ; hence, he infers, 
they actually were committed. Bil¬ 
dad has nothing to add but a few sol¬ 
emn words on the incomprehensible 
majesty of God and the nothingness 
of man. Zopliar is put to silence. 

| In his two last discourses Job does 
not alter bis position, nor, properly 
speaking, adduce any new argu¬ 
ment, but he states, with incompara¬ 
ble force and eloquence, the chief 
points which he regards as establish¬ 
ed (xxvi.). He then (xxviL) de¬ 
scribes even mote completely than 
his opponents had done the destruction 
which, as a rule, ultimately falls upon 
the hypocrite. Then follows (xxviii.) 
the grand description of Wisdom. 
The remainder of this discourse 
(xxix.-xxxi.) contains a singularly 
beautiful description of his former 
life, contrasted with his actual misery, 
together with a full vindication of his 
character from all the charges made 
or insinuated by his opponents. 

3. Tlius ends the discussion in 
which it is evident both parties had 
partially failed. The points which 
had been omitted, or imperfectly de¬ 
veloped, arc now taken up by a new 
interlocutor (xxxii.-xxxvii.). Elilm, 
a young man, descended from a col* 
lateral branch of the family of Abra 
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ham, uas listened in indignant silence condescend, strictly speaking, to ar- 
to the arguments of his elders gue with His creatures. The specula* 
(xxxii. 7), and, impelled by an in- tive questions discussed in the collo- 
ward inspiration, he now addresses quy are unnoticed, but the declara- 
himself to both parties in the discus- ;tion of God’s absolute power is il- 
sion, and especially to Job. He shows j lustrated by a marvellously beauti- 
that they had accused Job upon false ful and comprehensive survey of the 
or insufficient grounds, and failed to glory of creation, and his all-embra. 
convict him, or to vindicate God’s cing Providence by reference to the 
justice. Job again had assumed his phenomena of the animal kingdom, 
entire innocence, and had arraigned i A second address completes the work, 
that justice (xxxiii. 9-11. These er- j It proves that a charge of injustice 
rors he traces to their both overlook-! against God involves the consequence 
ing one main object of all suffering J that the accuser is more competent 
God speaks to men by chastisement, than He to rule the universe. 

This statement does not involve any 5. Job’s unreserved submission ter- 
charge of special guilt, such as the! minates the trial. In the rebuke then 
friends had alleged and Job had repu- addressed to Job’s opponents the in- 
diated. Again, Elihu argues (xxxiv. tegrity of his character is distinctly 
10-17) that any charge of injustice, recognized, while they are condemn- 
direct or implicit, against God in- ed for untruth, which is pardoned on 
volves a contradiction in terms. God the intercession of Job. The restora- 
is the only source of justice ; the very tion of his external prosperity, which 
idea of justice is derived from His is an inevitable result of God’s person- 
governance of the universe. Job is al manifestation, symbolizes the ulti- 
silent, and Elihu proceeds (xxxvi.) to mate compensation of the righteous 
6how that the Almightiness of God is j for all sufferings undergone upon 
not, as Job seems to assert, associated earth. The great object of the book 
with any contempt or neglect of His must surely be that which is distinct- 
creatures. The rest of the discourse jly intimated in the introduction, and 
brings out forcibly the lessons taught j confirmed in the conclusion, to show 
by the manifestations of goodness, as; the effects of calamity in its worst 
well as greatness, in creation. The and most awful form upon a truly re¬ 
last words are evidently spoken while ligious spirit, 
a violent storm is coming on. 

4. It is obvious that many weighty (C.) NAMES AND EARLY HIS- 
traths have been developed in the TORY OF EGYPT, 

course of the discussion—nearly every I. Names .— The scriptural name 

theory of the objects and uses of suf- “ Ham ” seems to be identical with the 
fering has been reviewed—while a indigenous name of Egypt, as it ap- 
great advance has been made toward | pears in hieroglyphics, “ Khemmi,” 
the apprehension of doctrines here- and refers to the black color of the 
after to be revealed, such as were j soil. The special name in scriptural 
known only to God. But the mystery ] geography was “ Mizraim,” a noun in 
is not as yet really cleared up. Hence! the dual number, signifying the two 
the necessity for the Theophany — (i. c., the Upper and Lower) Misr y the 
from the midst of the storm Jehovah name by which Egypt is still desig- 
speaks. In language of incompara- nated by the Arabs: it means “red 
ble grandeur He reproves and silences j mud.” The Nile is occasionally 
the murmurs of Job. God does not! named “ Shihor ” (Is. xxiii. 3 ; Jer. ii 
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18); but more commonly “Yeor” 
(Gen. xli. 1; Ex. i. 22), after the Cop¬ 
tic iaro, riverthe Hebrews also 
applied to it sometimes the term yom, 
“sea" (Is. xix. 5 ; Ez. xxxii. 2 ; Nah. 
iii. 8). 

II. History. — The ancient history 
of Egypt may be divided into three 
portions :—the old monarchy, extend¬ 
ing from the foundation of the king¬ 
dom to the invasion of the Hvksos; 
the middle, from the entrance to the 
expulsion of the Hyksos; and the 
new, from the re-establishment of the 

native monarchy bv Amosis to the 

* • 

Persian conquest. 

(1.) The Old. Monarchy. —Memphis 

was the most ancient capital, the 

foundation of which is ascribed to 

Meues, the first mortal king of Egypt. 

The names of the kings, divided into 

thirty dynasties, are handed down in 

the lists of Manctho,* and are also 

known from the works which thev 

« 

executed. The most memorable epoclt 
in the historv of the Old Monarchy 
is that of the pyramid kings, placed 
in Manetho’s fourth dynasty. Their 
names are found upon these monu¬ 
ments: the builder of the great pyra¬ 
mid is called Supliis by Manetho, 
Cheops by Herodotus, and Khufu , or 
Shufu , in an inscription upon the 
pyramid. The erection of the second 
pyramid is attributed by Herodotus 
and Diodorus to Chephrcn : and upon 
the neighboring tombs has been read 
the names of Khafra, or Shafre. The 
builder of the third pyramid is natned 
Mycerinus by Herodotus and Diod¬ 
orus ; and in this very pyramid a 
coffin has been found bearing the 
name Menkura. The most powerful 
kings of the Old Monarchy were those 

• Manetho wa? an Egyptian pri.-pt who 
lived under the Ptolemies in the third i , i*ntury 
n.c , and wrote in Greek a history of Egypt, 
in which he divided the king* into thirty 
dynasties. The work itself i.* 4 lo.u. lmt tin- 
lists of dynasties have been preserved by the 
Christian writers. 


of Manetho’s twelfth dynasty : to this 
period are assigned the construction 
of the Lake of Mceris and the Laby¬ 
rinth. 

(2.) The Middle Monarchy .—Of 
this period we only know that a 
nomadic "horde called llyksos* for 
several centuries occupied and made 
Egypt tributary; that their capital 
was Memphis; that in the Sethroite 
name they constructed an immense 
earth-camp, which they called Aba- 
ris; that at a certain period of their 
occupation two independent kingdoms 
were formed in Egypt, one in the 
Thebaid, which held intimate rela¬ 
tions with Ethiopia; another at Xois, 
among the marshes of the Nile; and 
that, finally, the Egyptians regained 
their independence, and expelled the 
Hyksos, who thereupon retired into 
Palestine. The Hyksos form the fif¬ 
teenth, sixteenth , and seventeenth dy¬ 
nasties. Manctho says they were 
Arabs, but he calls the six kings of 
the fifteenth dynasty Phoenicians. 

(3.) The New Monarchy extends 

from the commencement of the eiyht- 

eenth to the end of the thirtieth dv- 

* 

nasty. The kingdom was consolida¬ 
ted bv Amosis, who succeeded in ex- 
polling the Hyksos, and thus prepared 
the way for the foreign expeditions 
which his successors carried on in 
Asia and Africa, extending from Mes¬ 
opotamia in the former to Ethiopia 
in the latter continent. The glorious 
cm of Egyptian history was under 
the nineteenth dynasty, when Sethi I., 
u.c. 1322, and his grandson, Humeses 
the Great, u.c. 1311, both of whom 
represent the Sesostris of the Greek 
historians, carried their arms over the 
whole of Western Asia and southward 
into Soudan , and amassed vast treas¬ 
ures, which were expended on public 
works. Under the later kings of the 

# This, their Egyptian nanir*. \h derived 
by Mune11 io from IJyJi, a king. rind .Sow, n 

shepherd. 
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nineteenth dynasty the power of Egypt! tion of the “ new king who knew not 
faded : the twentieth and twenty-jirst Joseph.” If this view is correct, Jo- 
dynasties achieved nothing worthy seph would have cotne into Egypt 
of record : but with the twenty-second ’ under one of the later kings of tho 


we enter upon a period that is inter- i Shepherd dynasty. But, plausible as 


•sting from its associations with bib-i this theory is, the uncertainty in which 
lical history, the first of this dynasty, 'scriptural chronology is involved pre- 
Sheshonk I. ^Seconchis) b.c. 990, be-1 vents us from coming to any definite 
ing the Shishak who invaded Judsea! conclusion. Lepsius and other em- 


in Rehoboams reign and pillaged the I inent Egyptologers place the arrival 
Temple (l Kings xiv. 25). Of this'of the Israelites under the eighteenth 


event and of the subsequent history i dynasty, and the Exodus under the 


of Egypt, we shall have further occa- nineteenth, in the year 1314 b.c. Ho 
sion to speak. identifies the chief oppressor, from 

It was necessary to give this sum -1 whom Moses Hed, with the great king 
mary of ancient Egyptian history be- ! of the nineteenth dynasty, Rameses II., 


fore discussing the difficult question : and the Pharoah of the Exodus with 


of the period of the sojourn of the his son and successor Menptah, or 
Israelites in Egypt. The chronology Phthahmen. 

of Egypt is now so far settled that Mr. Poole, however, takes an en- 
the accession of the eighteenth dynasty tirely opposite view, and places not 
may be regarded as fixed to within a'only the arrival of the Israelites in 


few years of b.c. 1525. The era of ; Egypt, but also the Exodus, within 
the Exodus, in the system of Ussher, . the dynasties of the Shepherd kings 
is b.c. 1491. The obvious conclu-i (Diet, of the Bible, art. Egypt). It 
sion agrees with the statement of Ma- j seems impossible to come to any def- 
netho, that Moses left Egypt under ; inite conclusion upon the subject. The 
Amosis. the first king of the eighteenth difficulty of a solution is still further 
dvnastv. The same king, as we have increased bv the uncertainty as to the 
already seen, expelled the Shepherd length of the sojourn of the Israelites 
Kings: and there is, in fact, no doubt in Egypt, whether it was 215 years, 
that the great power of the eighteenth according to the Septuagint, or 430 
dynasty was connected with this ex- j years, according to the Hebrew. This 
pulsion. In this change of dynasty point is discussed in § 9 of the pre- 
dany writers see a uctural explana- ceding chapter. 




The Egyptian Bastinado. See p. 139. (Wilkinson.) 


BOOK III. 

FROM MOSES TO JOSHUA. THE EXODUS OF THE CHOSEN 
NATION, AND THE GIVING OF THE LAW FROM SINAI. 
A.M. 2404-2553. B.C. 1600 (cir.)-1451. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE EGYPTIAN BONDAGE AND TIIE MISSION OF MOSES, TO TIIE 

exodus, a.m. 2404-251 3. b.c. 1000 (cir.)-l 491. 

§ 1. The people of Isrnel oppressed. § 2. The birth and education of Moses. 
§ 3. IIis choice to suffer with his people. § 4. His flight from Egypt 
and residence in Midian. § 5. God appears to him in the burning 
bush—The mission of Moses and Aaron to Isrnel and l’hnnioh. § 6. 
Moses returns to Egypt and meets Aaron—Their reception bv the peo¬ 
ple. § 7. Their first appeal to Pharaoh—Increase of the oppression— 
The renewal of Jehovah’s covenant. § 8. The conflict with Pharaoh 
—The Ten Plagues of Egypt. §1). Institution of the Passover. § 10. 
The death of the first-born of Egypt, and the Exodus of the Israelites. 


§1. “Now there arose up a new king over Egypt, which 
knew not Joseph” 1 So begins the story of the affliction of 
the Israelites in Egypt, and of that marvellous deliverance, 
which has driven to the second book of the Bible its (■»reek 

O _ 

title of Exodus. The date of this event may be placed about 
or after the beginning of the sixteenth century b.c., according 
to the common chronology; and it probably signifies a change 
of dvnastv. But whether that chancre consisted in the ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherds and the rise of the great Eight¬ 
eenth Dynasty of native kings, is unfortunately most uncer 


2 Ex. i.8. 


B.C. 1600. 
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tain. 5 At all events, we see the new monarch dreading some 
war. in which the enemy might be aided by the people of 
Israel, who were “ more numerous and mightier than his own 
subjects," and dreading also their escape out of the land. 3 
He therefore adopted the policy 4 of reducing them to slav¬ 
ery ; which was made more rigorous the more the people in¬ 
creased. Their labor consisted in field-work, and especially 
in making bricks and building the “treasure-cities” (pnoba- 
blv for storing up corn) Pithom and Raamses. 5 Still they 
multiplied and grew; and Pharaoh adopted a more cruel and 
atrocious course. He commanded the Hebrew midwives to 
kill the male children at their birth, but to preserve the fe- 
males. The midwives, however, “feared God” and disobey¬ 
ed the king ; and they were rewarded by the distinction given 
to their families in Israel. Their names were Shiphrah and 
Puah. 6 The king then commanded the Egyptians to drown 
the new-born sons of the Israelites in the river, but to save 
the daughters. 1 

§ 2. Pharaoh’s edict of infanticide led, by the providence of 
God. to the rearing up at his own court of the future deliver¬ 
er of Israel. Amram, the son ofKohath, son of Levi, had es¬ 
poused Joc-hebed, who was also of the tribe of Levi; and 
they had already two children, a daughter called Miriam 
( the same name as the Mary of the New Testament), and a 
son named Aaron. 8 Another son was born soon after the 
king’s edict. With maternal fondness, increased by the 
boy’s beauty, and in faith (as it seems) on a prophetic inti- 

* See p. 135. the land of Raineses ” (Gen. xlvii. 

3 Ex. i. 8, 9 ; compare Ps. cv. 24. 11), which was a part of the land of 

* “ Come on, let us deal wisely with Goshen. (See p. 117.) Pithom is 
them ” (comp. Ps. cv. 25; Acts vii. apparently the town called Patumus 
19 : also Ps. lxxxiii. 3, 4 ; Prov. xvi. by Herodotus. 

25. xxi. 30). “Comp. Acts vii. 19. 7 Ex. i. 15-21. 

s These two cities were in the land 6 Their descent from Levi appears 
of Goshen. We read that Joseph by the genealogical table at the bot- 
settled his father and brethren “ in tom of this page. 

Levi. 

_I_ 

I I 

Kohath. Merari. 

I 

Am ram -= JochebecL 

_ 1 __ 

i , 

Aaeon — KlUhuba. Moses = Zipporah. 

I I_ 

I I I I 

N'adab. Abihu. Eleazar. Ithamar. Gereliom. Eliezec 

. I 1 

Fbinehae Jonathan. 
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raation of his destiny, his mother hid him for three months.' 
When concealment was no longer possible, Joehcbed pro 
pared a covered basket of papyrus daubed with bitumen to 
make it water-tight, and placed it among the rushes on the 
banks of the Nile, or one of the canals, leaving Miriam to 
watch the result at a distance. To that very spot the daugh¬ 
ter of Pharaoh came down to batko. She saw the ark, and 
sent one of her maidens to fetch it. As she opened it, the 
babe wept, and, touched with pity, she said, “This is one of 
the Hebrews’ children.” At this moment Miriam came tor- 
ward, and having received the princess’s permission to find 
a nurse, she went and fetched the child’s mother. While 
she reared him as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, she doubt- 
less taught him the knowledge of the true God and the his¬ 
tory of the chosen race. In all other respects Morus 10 was 
brought up as an Egyptian prince, and “he was edv <*ated u 
in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 13 St. Stephen adds 
that “ he was mightv in words and in deeds and what- 

t ft. 1 

ever we may think of the traditions about this period of his 
life, 13 it was certainly a part of his training for his great 
mission. 

§ 3. The narrative in Exodus passes over this period, to 
the crisis at which he decided to cast in his lot with his own 
people, when “by faith he refused to be called (renounced 
the rank of) the son of Pharaoh’s daughter ; choosing rather 
oppression with the people of God than the fleeting enjoy¬ 
ment of sin, deeming the reproach of Christ greater wealth 
than the treasures of Egypt, for he regarded the recom¬ 
pense—a most striking passage, which not only implies a 
deliberate choice, but the hope of Messiah’s coming and the 
expectation, of rewards and punishments. So St. Stephen 
says that it came into his heart to visit, his brethren the ehil- 
dren of Israel, and that lie supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God by his hand would deliver them. 16 


9 Ex. ii. 1, 2 ; comp. Ilcb. xi. 23. 

J0 The name applies to the found- 
ling of the water's side—whether ac¬ 
cording to its Hebrew or Egyptian 
form. Tts Hebrew form is Mosheh , 
from Mashah y “to draw out *’—“ be¬ 
cause I have drawn him out of the 
water.” But this (ns in many other 
instances, Jiabel , etc.) is probably the 
Hebrew form given to a foreign word. 
In Coptic, mo = water, and vshe = 
*aved. 


11 In our version the word “learn* 
ed M means this. It. is the particle 
of the old transitive verb, though 
modern readers take it in the mod¬ 
ern sense. 

12 Acts vii. 22. 

13 These traditions represent him as 

educated at Heliopolis as a priest, 
and taught the whole range of Egyp¬ 
tian, Chaldee, Assyrian, and Greek 
literature. 14 Heb. xi. 2G. 

16 Acts vii. 23-25. 
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These passages bring out the full meaning of his own simpler 
statement that ‘‘he went out unto his brethren, and looked 
on their burdens.” 16 

The time of this event was “ when Moses was crown,” or 
“ when lie was come to years,” 17 or, as St. Stephen states, 
“ when he was full forty years old.” 18 This date is confirmed 
bv the whole narrative in the Pentateuch, which divides the 
life of Moses into three equal periods of 40 years each. We 
may say that for his first forty years he was an Egyptian; 
for the second forty an Arabian; and for the third forty the 
leader of Israel. 

Moses then went forth to view the state of his brethren. 
The first sight he saw was one so common that our eyes can 
see it on the monuments of Egypt at this very day ; — an 
Egyptian overseer beating one of the slaves w ho worked un¬ 
der him. But the sight was new to Moses, and, stung with 
indignation, after looking round to see that no one was near, 
he killed the Egyptian on the spot, and buried his body in 
the sand. His hope that this deed might prove a token of 
the coming deliverance was soon checked. On his next visit 
he found that the oppressed could oppress each other, and 
his interference was scornfully rejected by the w r rong-doer, 
w ith a dangerous allusion to his having killed the Egyptian. 18 
The expression—“ Who made thee a prince and a judge over 
us ?”—seems to imply a willful rejection of his mission ; at all 
events, it was a token of that spirit of which he had long aft¬ 
er such terrible experience in the wilderness. 20 

§ 4. The story reached the ears of Pharaoh, and the life of 
Moses w as threatened; not for the first time, if w r e may be¬ 
lieve tradition. He fled into the desert which surrounds the 
head of the Red Sea, and w r hich was inhabited by the people 
of Midian, who were descended from Abraham and Keturah. 21 
As he sat down beside a well (or rather, the well, for it was 
one famous enough to be so distinguished), the seven daugh¬ 
ters of .Jethro (elsewhere called Reuel and Hobab), the 
chief sheykh 22 of the Midianites, came to water their flocks, 
probably at the regular noontide gathering of the sheep. 


ie Ex. ii. 11. 

27 Heb. xi. 24 ; pryag may possibly 
mean a yreat man, 

* Acts vii, 23. 

18 Ex. ii. 11-14 ; Acts vii. 24-28. 

26 Comp. Act6 vii. 35, foil. 

21 See Geo. xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32. 
The Midianites were Arabs dwelling 


principally in the desert north of the 
Peninsula of Arabia. The portion of 
the land of Midian, where Moses took 
up his abode, was probably the Penin¬ 
sula of Sinai. 

22 The offices of prince and priest 
are both included in the title used in 
the original. 
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They were rudely repulsed by the shepherds, but Moses 
helped them and watered their flock. Their father welcomed 
the “Egyptian and Moses dwelt with him for forty years, 
like Jacob with Laban, feeding his flocks, and married his 
daughter Zipporah. 33 She bore him a son whom he named 
Gershom (ft stranyer here), in memory of his sojourn in a 
strange land ; but whose circumcision was neglected till en¬ 
forced by a divine threat on his way back to Egypt,. 34 We 
read afterward of a second son, named Eliezer {my God is a 
help), in memory of his father’s deliverance from Pharaoh. 36 

§ 5. Moses had been forty years in Midian, 30 musing amid 
the seclusion of his shepherd life over the past history of his 
people and his own destiny, when God’s time arrived for the 
crowning revelation of all, and for the deliverance of his 
people. The return of Moses to Egypt during the lifetime of 
the king from whom he had fled would have been certain 
death. But that king died. The oppression of tin* Israelites 
under his successor seems to have been even more severe, 
“and they cried, and their cry came up to God by reason of 
their bondage. And God heard their groaning, and God re¬ 
membered his covenant, with Abraham, with Isaac, and with 
Jacob. And God looked upon the children of Israel, and God 
knew them.” 37 

The scene chosen for the revelation to Moses of his divine 
mission was the same amid which the Israelites, led out by 
him from Egypt, were to sec God’s presence again revealed, 
and to receive the law from Ilis own voice. Unchanged in 
its awful solitary grandeur from that day to this, it is one of 
the most remarkable spots on the surface of the earth. The 
Peninsula of Sinai is the promontory enclosed between the 
two arms of the lied Sea, and culminating at its southern 
part in the terrific mass of granite rocks known by the gen¬ 
eral name of Sinai. 38 This desert region bordered on tin; 
country of Jethro. It still furnishes a scanty pasturage, and 
its valleys were probably at that time better watered than 
now. As Moses led his flock to its inmost recesses (on its 
west side) he came to a mountain, which was even then call¬ 
ed the “ mount of God,” from its sanctity among the Arabs, 


93 Ex. ii. 15-21, iii. 1. 
24 Ex. ii. 22, iv. 25. 


Ex. xviii. 3, 4; comp. Acts vii. 


The different dates assigned bv the 
other chief authorities are the follow¬ 
ing :— Ilnles, ii. c. 1G48; Jackson, 
29. jli.C. 1593; l’ctavius, n.c. 1531 ; Hun- 

2,1 Acts vii. 30. The year of the sen, n.c. 1320; the Jial/lnniral, follow- 
call of Moses and of the Exodus, nc-Jcd by Lcpsins, etc., n.c. 1314. See 
cording to the received chronology p. 40. 97 Ex. ii. 23-25. 

of Archbishop Usshcr, is B.c. 1491. I M See Notes and Illustrations. 
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“ oven HorebT He saw one of the dwarf acacias ( seneh ), 
the characteristic vegetation of the desert,' 19 wrapt in a flame 
beneath which the dry branches would soon have crackled 


and consumed, had it been a natural fire; but “behold the 
bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed.” It 
was the fit symbol of God’s afflicted people in Egypt, and of 
His sufle ring church in every age, one branch of which in¬ 
deed has assumed the emblem, with the motto “ Nec tamen 
consumebatur.” 


As Moses turned aside to behold the marvel, the “ angel 
Jehovah ” called to him out of the bush, and, after command¬ 
ing him to remove his shoes, for the ground was holy, he an¬ 
nounced himself as the God of his fathers, Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob ; declared that He had seen the affliction of his 


people in Egypt, and was come down to deliver them, and 
to lead them into the promised land ; and called Moses to be 
his messenger to Pharaoh, and the leader of his people. Mo¬ 
ses pleaded his unworthiness, but was assured of God’s pres¬ 
ence till his mission should be fulfilled by bringing the peo¬ 
ple to worship in that mountain. Then another difficulty 
arose. So corrupted were the people by the idolatry of 
Egypt, that they would not know what deity was meant by 
“ the God of their fathers.” They would ask, “ What is his 
name ?” Besides the common name expressive of their divin¬ 
ity, the gods of the heathen had proper names, Amun, Baal, 
and the like: and, that He might be distinguished from all 
these, God revealed to Moses the name by which the God of 
the Hebrews has ever since been known, Jehovah, the ^elf- 
existent and eternally the same :—He that is , and was , and 
ever wiU be what he is. “ I am that I am ! — What that is , 
I have written on the consciousness of man ; 30 I have reveal¬ 
ed it by word and act to your fathers ; and I ever will be to 


This is a striking proof of the sa- j and Palestine , p. 79.) Keble has 
cred writers personal knowledge of i drawn the poetical aspect of the vision 
the scene. A Jew, hmorant of the ' of Moses :— 


desert, would have chosen the palm. 
Dean Stanlev savs of * Tebel-ed-Deir ; 
one of the summits of the Sinaitic 
group:—“On the highest level was 
a small natural basin, thickly covered 
with 6brubs of myrrh—of all the spots 
of the kind that I saw the best suited 
for the feeding of Jethro’s flocks in 

the seclusion of the mountain. 

This is the only spot that commands 
the view both of the Wady Sebaiyeh 
and of the Wady-er-Rahah” (Sinai 


u Far Been across the sandy wild, 

While, like a solitary child, 

He thoughtless roamed and free, 
One towering thorn was wrapt in flame. 
Bright without blaze it went and came: 
Who would not turn and see? 

u Along the mountain-ledges green 
The scattered sheep at will may glean 
The desert’s spicy stores: 

The while, with undivided heart, 

The shepherd talks with God apart, 

And, as he talks, adores," 

Christian Year: Fifth Sunday in Lent. 

30 Rom. i. 19. 
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my people what I was to them for He repeats this charac¬ 
ter once more, and adds, “ This is my name forever, and this 
is my memorial unto all generations. 31 

God then unfolded his plan of deliverance. He bade Mo¬ 
ses repeat to the elders of Israel the revelation he had now 
received. He assured him that they would believe, and bade 
him go with them and demand of Pharaoh, in the name of 
God, leave to go three days’ journey into the wilderness to 
sacrifice to Jehovah. 33 He warned him of Pharaoh’s refusal, 
and announced the signs and wonders He would work to 
make him yield, and ended by commanding the people to 
spoil the Egyptians of their jewels. 

To these assurances God added two signs, to remove the 


doubts of Moses about his reception by the people. Each of 
them had its significance. The hand, made leprous and 
again cured, indicated the power by which he should deliver 
the people whom the Egyptians regarded as lepers. The 
shepherd’s staff, first transformed into a serpent, the Egyp¬ 
tian symbol for the evil spirit (Tvphon), and then restored 
to its former shape, became the “ rod of Moses ” and “ of God,” 
the sceptre of his rule as the shepherd of his people, and the 
instrument of the miracles which helped and guided them, 
and which confounded and destroyed their enemies. “ The 


humble yet wonder-working crook is, in the history of Mo¬ 
ses, what the despised cross is in the first history of Christian¬ 
ity.”” To these signs, which were exhibited on the spot, 
was added a third, the power to turn the water of the Nile 


to blood. 


But the more his mission is made clear to him, the more is 
Moses staggered by its greatness. lie pleads his want of 
eloquence, which seems to have amounted to an impediment 
in his speech, 34 a sorry qualification for an embassador to a 
hostile king. Notwithstanding the promise that lie who 
made man’s mouth and has the command of all the senses 
would be with him and teach him what he should say, he de¬ 
sires to devolve the whole mission on some other. Then did 
God in anger punish his reluctance, though in mercy he met 
his objections, by giving a share of the honor, which might 
have been his alone, to his brother Aaron, a man who could 
speak well. But yet the word was not to be Aaron’s own 


81 Ex. iii. 11-15. See Notes and It- known sanctity of “the Mount of 
lustrations to Chap. I. Ox tiik Names God.” 

of God, p. 23. 33 Ewnld, quoted by Dean Stanley, 

** This is also another proof of the | Diet, of the Bible , art. Moses. 

** Ex. iv. 10. 
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Ho was to bo the mouth of Moses; and Moses was to be to 
him as God, the direct channel of the divine revelation. The 
rod of power became “ Aaron’s rod,” though the power itself 
was put forth by the word of Moses. The two great func¬ 
tions conferred bv the divine mission were divided: Moses 

% 

became the prophet , and Aaron the priest; and the whole ar¬ 
rangement exhibits the great principle of mediation , 86 

§ 6. Moses obtained his father-in-law’s permission to return 
to his brethren in Egypt; and he received the signal of God 
for his departure, in the assurance that “ the men were dead 
that sought his life.” 36 His mission to Pharaoh was sum¬ 
med up in the statement:—that God claimed the liberty of 
Israel as his first-born son ; and if Pharaoh refused to let him 
go. He would slay his first-born. To this last infliction all 
the plagues of Egypt were but preludes. After the scene at 
the inn, already referred to, in which his family, hitherto re¬ 
garded as Arabian, received the seal of the covenant, Moses 
was met by Aaron, as God had foretold to him, on the very 
spot where he had received the revelation, 37 which he re¬ 
hearsed to his brother, with its attendant miracles, in the 
mount of God. On reaching Egypt they assembled the 
elders of Israel, “ And Aaron spake all the words which Je- 
hovah had spoken to Moses, and did the signs in the sight 
of all the people. And the people believed: and when they 
heard that Jehovah had visited the children of Israel, and 
that He had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed 
their heads and worshiped.” 38 We shall soon see that they 
were far from being finally weaned from the false religion of 
Es:vpt. 

| 7. Mo ses and Aaron next sought the presence of Pharaoh 
to demand leave, in the name of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
for His people to hold a feast to Him in the wilderness. This 
was the extent of the first demand; as it had been the extent 
of what God had enjoined on Moses :—“ ye shall serve God 
in this mountain.” It was to be a solemn festival, shared in 
by all the people, who, as a nomad race, would of course 
travel with their flocks and herds. 39 When they reached the 
sacred mount, they would be at the disposal of their God 
and father, to lead them back or forward as He pleased •, and 
be claimed of Pharaoh that they should be placed at his dis- 

* Ex. iii. 16-iv. 17. ,mountains, instead of directly across 

“ Comp. Matt. ii. 20. ■ the peninsula, with an express view 

37 The route of Moses seems to have to this meeting, 
been from Midian, near l lie head of 3f! Ex. iv. 18-31. 
the Gulf of Ababa, through the Sinai 38 Comp. ch. x. 9. 
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posal, 46 without tolling him of their farther destination, which 
had boon long since revealed to Abraham, and lately made* 
known to Moses. 41 

Refusing alike to acknowledge Jehovah as a god, and to 
let the people go, Pharaoh hounded back Moses and Aaron 
to their burdens. We may suppose that, though Moses’s 
personal enemies at the court were dead, he was still suf- 
Heiently well known there for pleasure to be taken in his hu¬ 
miliation. Their repulse was followed by an increase of the 
people’s oppression. The Egyptian taskmasters, whose office 
it was to regulate the amount of work, were bidden no lon¬ 
ger to give them the chopped straw which was necessary to 
bind the friable earth into bricks. The people lost their 
time in searching the fields for stubble to supply its place. 
But still the full tale of bricks was exacted from them; and 
when they could no longer supply it, the Hebrew overseers, 
who were under the Egyptian taskmasters, were bastinadoed. 
Their appeal to Pharaoh being rejected in the true spirit of 
unreasoning tyranny, they turned upon Moses and Aaron, 
whom they accused of making them odious to Pharaoh.° 

In this strait Moses complained to God, that his mission 
had increased the people’s misery, and yet they were not de¬ 
livered: and God assured him that 11 is time was at hand. 
With a plainer revelation of his great name, Jioiiovaii re¬ 
newed his ancient covenant, to bring them into the promised 
land. 43 Though the people were too heart-broken to accept 
the consolation, Jehovah gave Moses and Aaron (whose de¬ 
scent from Levi is now formally set forth) their final charge 
to Pharaoh ; once more warning them of the king’s resistance, 
which should only give occasion for more signal proofs of 
God’s power, that the Egyptians might know .Jehovah. 44 

£ 8. Then began that memorable contest, the t v) >e of all 
others between the power of God and the hardened heart of 
man, which was only stilled in the waters of the Red Sea. 46 


43 Sec Ex. iv. 22, 23. 

41 Ex. v. 1-3. 4 - Ex. v. 4-21. 

43 Ex. vi. 1-8. 

44 Kx. vi. \K vii. f>. Moses was now 
eighty years old, ami Aaron eighty- 
three (vii. 7). 

4: * It would almost seem as if it were 
the design of the sacred narrative to 
confine our attention to the moral and 
religious asj>eet of this great conflict 
of the King of Kgypt with the King 
of kings, by its silence respecting 


those details which antiquarian curi¬ 
osity has never since succeeded in 
* 

solving. The sovereign’s own name 
is not given: it is simply Pharaoh 
(the self-styled ehihlof I'hr a, the Sun ), 
who resists the self-existent Jehovah. 
We nrc not told whether he was ft 
Theban or a Memphite king ; hut thus 
much is clear from the whole narra¬ 
tive—that the scene of the contest was 
in Lower Egypt. The hasty infer¬ 
ence, that it wan near Memphis, the 
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Moses and Aaron resorted to the miracles provided for them 
by God. That of the leprous hand was omitted, having been 
only for the Israelites; but Aaron’s rod was changed into a 
serpent. The miracle was imitated by the magicians of 
Egypt, headed by *Tatines and Jambres, whose names are pre¬ 
served by the learned disciple of Gamaliel. 48 We say imita - 
tef to express at once the conviction, that their apparent 
success was an imposture. There is no certain evidence, 
either in the principles of philosophy or in the experience of 
tacts, for the exercise of supernatural power by the aid of evil 
spirits. Scripture not only does not sanction such an opinion, 
but forbids its belief. It regards magicians with abhorrence; 
brands their miracles as “ lying wondersand makes the 
teaching of false doctrine a test of the false pretense of su¬ 
pernatural power. And, when we pass from principles to 
facts, there is not a well-authenticated case of an apparent 
miracle, wrought by others than the Scripture witnesses for 
God, we do not say which can not be exposed (for many 
a known deception escapes detection as to its mode), but 
there is not one which excludes the possibility of imposture 
and leaves no room for doubt. The common error is to at¬ 
tempt to explain every thing, instead of first testing the evi¬ 
dence as a whole, and rejecting it as a whole when it breaks 
down on critical points. In the case of the Egyptian magi¬ 
cians, we may not be able to explain all their imitations (though 
very probable explanations have been suggested), but we 
have a perfectly satisfactory test of their imposture in the 
limit at which their power ceased. Their own exclamation, 
“ this is the finger of God,” 47 involves the confession that they 
had been aided by no divine power, not even by their own 
supposed deities. 

We do not read of any attempt on the part of Moses to 
expose their imposture. In the first miracle, he was content 
with the superior power shown by Aaron’s serpent devouring 
theirs ; and the rest he answered by still greater miracles, 
till he came to one which they could not imitate, and then 

ordinary residence of the kings of Delta (the Tanis of the Greek writers), 
Lower Egypt, is inconsistent with the which was on the borders of Goshen, 
evident presence of the great mass of Zoan or Tanis was not only a capital 
the Israelites, who were certainly still of the Shepherd kings, who are iden- 
resident in Goshen CEx. viii. 22, x. tified by one school of Egyptologers 
23;. If we rnav take the passage in with the Pharaohs of Genesis and Ex- 
Psalm lxxviii. 43, literally — “His odus; but there are also works of 
wonders in the field of Zoan ”—the Raineses the Great among its build- 
locality is expressly defined to the ings—at least, his name appears upon 
neighborhood of that great citvof the I them. 40 2 Tim. iii. 8. 47 Ex. viii. 1ft, 

(r 
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their confession left no need for refutation. The same argu¬ 
ment may suffice for us: but some minds will still ask for 
explanation. The power shown by serpent-charmers makes it 
easy to suppose that the magicians were provided with ser¬ 
pents stiffened into the appearance of wands at the safe dis¬ 
tance kept round the king’s throne. To give water, or a 
fluid looking like it, the appearance of blood, is one of the 
easiest experiments of chemistry ; and, after the real miracle 
had been performed on the river and all its branches, the 
imitation must necessarily have been on a small scale. To 
seem to produce frogs is a common conjuror’s trick, present¬ 
ing little difficulty when the land already swarmed with them ; 
and we do not read that the magicians showed the power of 
removing them or any of the other plagues, which would 
have been a decisive triumph over the prophet who called 
for and the God who sent them. In s mrt, our wonder is 
more excited by their imitations ceasing when they did, than 
by their appearance of success in these three cases. 

" The first miracle, that of the rod, was a display of God’s 
power given to his prophet, for the conviction of Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians; but when their hearts were hardened 
against conviction, it became needful to teach them by suf¬ 
fering. The miracles that followed were judgments, on the 
king, the people, and their gods, forming the Ten Plaouks 
of Euyi’t . 48 

i. The Plague of Blood .—After a warning to Pharaoh, 
Aaron, at the word of Moses, waved his rod over the Nile, 
and the river was turned into blood, with all its canals and 
reservoirs, and every vessel of water drawn from them ; the 
fish died, and the river stank. The pride of the -Egyptians 
in their river for its wholesome water is well known, and it 
was the source of all fertility. But besides this, it was honor¬ 
ed as a god, and so were some species of its fish (as the 
oxgrhgnehus) ; and to smite “the sacred salubrious Nile,” 
was to smite Egypt at its heart. There was, however, mer¬ 
cy mingled with the judgment, for the Egyptians obtained 
water by digging wells. The miracle lasted for seven days ; 
but, as it was imitated by the magicians, it produced no im¬ 
pression on Pharaoh. 4 * 

ii. The Plague of Frogs .—These creatures arc always so 
numerous in Eg ypt a s to be annoying ; but, at the appointed 
signal, they came up from their natural haunts, and swarmed 
in countless numbers, “ even in the chambers of their kings,' 




60 Ps. ev. 30. 


** Ex. rii. loll.: comp. Ps. Ixxviii. ov. 


< 9 Ex. vii. 1G-26. 
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and defiled the very ovens and kneading-troughs. Here too 
it was an object of their reverence that was made their 
scourge, for the frog was one of the sacred animals . 61 From 
this plague there was no escape; and though the magicians 
imitated it. Pharaoh was fain to seek relief through the prayer 
of Moses, and by promising to let the people go. “ Glory 
over me,” said Moses: he waived all personal honor that 
the contest might bring him, and allowed Pharaoh to fix the 
time for the removal of the plague. The king named the 
morrow ; and then, by the prayer of Moses, the frogs died 
where they were, a far more striking confirmation of the 
miracle than if they had retired to their haunts. Pharaoh 
abused the respite, and even while his land stank with the 
carcasses of the frogs, he refused to keep his promise . 63 

iii. The Plague of Lice. — From the waters and marshes, 
the power of God passed on to the dry land, which was smit¬ 
ten by the rod, and its very dust seemed turned into minute 
noxious insects, so thickly did they swarm on man and 
beast, or rather u in ” them . 53 The scrupulous cleanliness of 
the Egyptians 54 would add intolerably to the bodily distress 
of this plague, by which also they again incurred religious 
defilement. As to the species of the vermin there seems no 
reason to disturb the authorized translation of the word. 

In this case we read that “ the magicians did so with their 
enchantments, to bring forth lice, but they could not.” They 
struck the ground, as Aaron did, and repeated their own in- 
cantations, but it was without effect. They confessed the 
hand of God ; but Pharaoh was still hardened . 55 

iv. The Plague of Flies or Beetles. — After the river and 
the land, the air was smitten, being filled with winged insects, 
which swarmed in the houses and devoured the land, but. 
Goshen was exempted from the plague. The word transla¬ 
ted “ swarms of flies ” most probably denotes the great Egyp¬ 
tian beetle {Scarabczus sacer), which is constantly represented 
in their sculptures. 5 ® Besides the annoying and destructive 
habits of its tribe, it was an object of worship, and thus the 
Egyptians w*ere again scourged by their own superstitions. 

Pharaoh now gave permission for the Israelites to sacri¬ 
fice to their God in the land ; but Moses replied that the 


51 The only mention of this reptile fear of harboring lice when they en- 

in the X. T. seems to be e. muscled with tered the temples (Herod, ii. 37; 

a symbolic meaning (Rev. xvi. 13). comp. Gen. xli. 14). 

64 Ex.viii. 1-15. 63 Ex. viii. 17. J 55 Ex. viii. 1C-19. 

u The priests used to shave their 59 There is a colossal granite scara 

heads and bodies everv third dav, for baeus in the British Museum. 

* * 
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Egyptians would stone them if they sacrificed the creatures 
they worshiped , 67 a striking example, thus early, of the ten¬ 
dency to religious riots which has marked all the successive 
populations of Egypt. He repeated the demand to go three 
days’ journey into the wilderness, there to place themselves 
at God’s disposal. Pharaoh now yielded ; but as soon as 
the plague was removed at the prayer of Moses, he “ harden¬ 
ed his heart at this time also, neither would he let the peo¬ 
ple go.” 6 * 

v. Plague of the Murrain of Beasts. — Still coming closer 
and closer to the Egyptians, God sent a disease upon the 
cattle, which were not only their property, but their deities. 
At the precise time of which Moses forewarned Pharaoh, all 
the cattle of the Egyptians were smitten with a murrain 
and died, but not one of the cattle of the Israelites slithered. 
Still the heart of Pharaoh was hardened, and he did not let 
the people go. 6 * 

vi. The Plague of Boils and Plains, — From the cat t le, the 
hand of God was extended to their own persons. Moses 
and Aaron were commanded to take ashes of the furnace, 
and to “sprinkle it toward the heaven m the sight of Pha¬ 
raoh.” It was to become “small dust ” throughout Egypt, 
and “be a boil breaking forth [with] blains upon man, and 
upon beast.” This accordingly came to pass. The plague 
seems to have been the black leprosy, a fearful kind of ele¬ 
phantiasis, which was long remembered as “the blotch of 
Egypt .”* 0 This also was a terrible infliction on their relig¬ 
ious purity, and its severity prevented the magicians from 
appearing in the presence of Moses. Still Pharaoh’s heart 
was hardened, as Jehovah had said to Moses .* 1 

vii. The Plague of JfuilP —The first six plagues had been 
attended with much suffering and humiliat ion, and some loss ; 
but they had not yet touched the lives of the Egyptians, or 
their means of subsistence. Put now a solemn message was 
sent to Pharaoh and his people, that they should be smitten 
with pestilence and cut off from the earth. First of all, they 
were threatened with a storm of hail. “ Behold to-morrow 
about this time, I will cause it to rain a very grievous hail, 
such as hath not been in Egypt since the foundation thereof 
even until now.” Pharaoh was then told to collect his eal- 


67 This is a common meaning of 
the word which our translators, fol- 


M Ex. viii. 20-32. 
“ Ex. ix. 1-7. 


lowing the LXX., render hv nhouti- \ a Dent, xxviii. 27, 3/5; comp. Job 
nation : nil idols were abominations to ii. 7. 61 Ex. ix. 8-12. 

the God of Israel nnd to His Inw. ! 01 Ex. ix. 13-35. 
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tie and men into shelter, for that every thing should dio 
anon which the hail descended. Some of the king’s servants 
heeded the warning now given, and brought in their cattle 
from the field. On the rest there burst a terrific storm of 
hail, thunder, and 44 fire running along upon the ground,” such 
as had never been seen in Egypt. Men and beast were kill* 
ed, plants were destroyed, and vines, figs, and other trees 
broken to pieces . 63 Of the crops, the barley and flax which 
were fully formed were destroyed, but the wheat and rye 
(or spelt) were spared, for they were not yet grown up; 
mercv was still mingled with the judgment. This distinc¬ 
tion, which could only have been made by one familiar with 
Egypt, marks the season of the events. Barley, one of the 
most important crops, alike in ancient and modern Egypt, 
comes to maturity in March, and flax at the same time ; 
while wheat and spelt are ripe in April. Both harvests are 
a month or six weeks earlier than in Palestine. 

Pharaoh, more moved than he had yet been, renewed his 
prayers and promises; and Moses, without concealing his 
knowledge of the result, consented to prove to him once 
more that “ the earth is Jehovah’s.” The storm ceased at his 
prayer, and Pharaoh only hardened his heart the more . 64 

\iiL The Plague of LocustsP — The herbage which the 
storm had spared was now given up to a terrible destroyer. 
After a fresh warning, 

“The potent rod 

Of Am ram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 

Waved round her coasts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile.” 

Approaching thus, the swarm alights upon fields green 
with the young blades of com ; its surface is blackened with 
their bodies, and in a few minutes it is left black, for the soil 
is as bare as if burnt with fire. Whatever leaves and fruit 
the hail had left on the trees were likewise devoured; and 
the houses swarmed with the hideous destroyers. No 
plague could have been more impressive in the East, where 
the ravages of locusts are so dreadful, that they are chosen 
as the fit symbol of a destroying conqueror . 96 The very 

es Comp. Ps. cv. 33. j ening the air with their compact 

C1 Ex. ix. 13-34. 9a Ex. x. ]-20. ranks, which are undisturbed by the 
69 Kcv. ix. 3. In the present day constant attack of kites, crows, and 
locu-ts suddenly appear in the culti- vultures, and making a strange whiz- 
vated land, coming from the desert zing sound like that of fire, or many 
in a column of great length. They ' distant wheels. Where they alight 
fly rapidly across the country, dark- I they devour every green thing, even 
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threat had urged Pharaoh’s courtiers to remonstrance,® 7 and 
he had offered to let the men only depart, but he had refused 
to yield more, and had driven Moses and Aaron from his 
presence." 8 Now he recalled them in haste, and asked them to 
forgive his sin “ only this once,” and to entreat God to take 
away “this death pnly.” A strong west wind removed the 
locusts as an east wind had brought them ; but their removal 
left his heart harder than ever. 

ix.-x. The Plague of Darkness and the Prediction of the 
Death of the First-bornP —The last plague but one was a fear¬ 
ful prelude to the last. For three days there was thick dark¬ 
ness over the sunny land of Egypt, “ even darkness which 
mi^ht be felt;” while “ all the children of Israel had light in 
their dwellings.” 70 Unable to see each other, or to "move 
about, the Egyptians had still this one last opportunity of re¬ 
pentance ; but Pharaoh would only let the people go if they 
left their flocks and herds behind. With threats he forbade 
Moses to see his face again ; and Moses sealed this rejection 
of the day of grace with the words:—“ Thou hast spoken 
well, I will see thy face again no more.” 

The fulfillment of this threat is obscured, in our version, by 
the division of chapters x. and xi., and by the want of the 
pluperfect in xi. 1 :—“ The Lord had said unto Moses.” The 
interview', which thus appears to end with the tenth chapter, 
is continued at xi. 4. Moses ends by denouncing the final 
judgment, which had been the one great penalty threatened 


stripping the trees of their leaves. 
The prophet Joel describes—“A fire 
devoureth before them ; and behind 
them a flame burncth : the land [is] 
as the garden of Eden before them, 
and behind, a desolate wilderness; 
yea, and nothing shall escape them. 
The appearance of them [is] ns the 
appearance of horses; and ns horse¬ 
men, so shall thev run. Like the 
noise of chariots on the tops of the 
mountains shall they leap, like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth 
the stubble, as a strong people set in 
battle array” (Joel ii. 1-10\ 

6T Ex. x. 7. 

flh Ex. x. 7. 60 Ex. x. 21-29, xi. 


j is a very violent, hot, and almost suf¬ 
focating wind, is commonly preceded 
j by a fearful calm. As it approaches, 
the ntmosphcrc assumes a yellowish 
hue, tinged with red; the sun ap¬ 
pears of a deep blood color, and grad¬ 
ually becomes quite concealed before 
the hot blast is felt in its full vio¬ 
lence. The sand and dust raised by 
the wind add to the gloom, and in¬ 
crease the painful effects of the heat 
and rarity of the air. Respiration 
becomes uneasy, perspiration seems 
to be entirely stopped ; the tongue is 
dry, the skin parched, and a prickling 
sensation is experienced, as if caused 
by electric sparks. It is sometimes 


70 This plague has been illustrated | impossible for a person to remain 
ov reference to the Simoom, which for erect, on account of the force of the 
the lime often causes tlie darkness of wind ; and the sand and dust oblige 
twilight. It is thus described by an | all wlio are exposed to it to keejt 
eye-witness:—“The ‘Simoon,’which i their eyes closed.” 
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from the beginning, for the midnight of this same day; and 

then “ he went out from Pharaoh in a great anger.” 71 The 

rest of chapter xi. is a recapitulation of the result of the 

whole contest, nearly in the same words in which it had been 

- * 

described bv God to Moses, when He gave him his mission. 7 * 

S 9. The contest was now over. The doom of Pharaoh, 
and of his people, who had oppressed the children of God, had 
gone forth, that their own first-born sons should be slain by 
God. For the remainder of the third day of darkness, they 
sat awaiting the terrible stroke which was to fall on them at 
midnight. Meanwhile the Israelites, in the light ot favored 
Goshen, were preparing for the night in the way prescribed 
bv God. Now was instituted the great observance of the 
Mosaical dispensation, the Feast of the Passover, 

The primary purpose of this festival was to commemorate 
Jehovah's ** passing over” the houses of the Israelites when 
he “ passed through” the land of Egypt to slay the first-born 
in every house. 77 But just as the history of Israel was typi¬ 
cal of the whole pilgrimage of man, and as their rescue from 
Egypt answers to that crisis in the life of God’s redeemed 
people, at which they are ransomed by the blood of the atone¬ 
ment from the penalty of sin, to which they also are subject, 
so we trace this wider and higher meaning in every feature 
of the institution. 

The day, reckoned from sunset to sunset, in the night of 
which the first-born of Egypt were slain and the Israelites 
departed, was the fourteenth of the Jewish month Nisan or 
Ahib (March to April), which began about the time of the 
vernal equinox, and which was now made the first month of 
the ecclesiastical year , 14 This was the great day of the feast, 
when the paschal supper was eaten. But the preparations 
had already been made by the command of God. 75 On the 
tenth day of the month, each household had chosen a year- 


71 Exod. xi. 4-8; compare iv. 21- 
23. 

'' Comp. Ex. xi. 1-3, 9, 10, with 
iii. 19-22. Pharaoh’s final permis¬ 
sion for the people to depart (Ex. xii. 
31 ) may have been given by a mes- 
: and it is quire inconsistent 
with Egyptian customs to suppo-e 
that he calk'd Moses and Aaron into 
his presence at such a season of 
mourning. 

Ex. xii. 11, 12. There is a cu¬ 
rious n*-emblance between the form 
of the English and Hebrew words. 


The Hebrew pasach signifies a passing 
through or passing over ; and is repre* 
sen ted by tbc Greek tt aaxa, from 
which we derive the adjective Pas* 
chal , while we pet the word Passover 
itself from a literal translation of the 
Hebrew word. Some interpret pasach 
as a sparing , as in Is. xxxi. 5. 

74 The civil year began, like that 
of the Egyptians, about the autumnal 
equinox, with the month Tisri . 

70 Ex. xii. 1, foil.: here, as in xi. 1, 
we must read the pluperfect, “ Jeho* 
vah had spoken.” 
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ling lamb (or kid, for either might be used), 70 without blcm* 
ish. This “Paschal Lamb” was set apart till the evening 
which began the fourteenth day, and was killed as a sacri¬ 
fice' 7 at that moment in every family of Israel. But before 

ft * 

it was eaten, its blood was sprinkled with a bunch of hyssop 7 " 
on the lintel and door-posts of the house : the divinely-ap¬ 
pointed sign, that Jehovah might pass over that house, when 
He passed through the land to destroy the yptian$. 7t 
Thus guarded, and forbidden to go out of doors till the morn¬ 
ing, the families of Israel ate the lamb, roasted and not boil¬ 
ed, with unleavened bread and bitter herbs. The bones 
were not suffered to be broken, but they must be consumed 
by fire in the morning, with any of the flesh that was left 
uneaten. The people were to eat in haste, and equipped for 
their coming journey. For seven days after the feast, from 
the fourteenth to the twenty-first, they were to eat only un¬ 
leavened bread, and to have no leaven in their houses, under 
penalty of death. The fourteenth and twenty-first were to 
be kept with a holy convocation and sabbatic rest. The 
Passover was to be kept to Jehovah throughout their gen 
erations, “ a feast by an ordinance forever.”” 0 No stranger 
might share the feast, unless he were first circumcised ; but 
strangers were bound to observe the days of unleavened 
bread. 81 To mark more solemnly the perpetual nature and 
vast importance of the feast, fathers were specially enjoined 
to instruct their children in its meaning through all future 
time. 83 

§ 10. As the Passover was killed at sunset, we may suppose 
that the Israelites had finished the paschal supper, and were 
awaiting, in awful suspense, the next great event, when the 
midnight cry of anguish arose through all the land of Egypt. 81 
At that moment Jehovah slew the first-born in every house, 
from the king to the captive; and, by smiting also all the 
first-born of cattle, He “ executed judgment on all the gods 
of Egypt.” 84 Thus he 

“Equalled with one “stroke 
Both her first-born and all her bleating gods.” 

The hardened heart of Pharaoh was broken by the stroke 
and all his people joined with him to hurry the Israelites 


1# Ex. xii. 5. 77 Ex. xii. 27. 

1g There is great doubt as to the 
plant indicated bv this word. Dr. 


Ex. xii. 14. 

H Ex. xii. 18-20, 43-49. 

Ex. xii. 25-27. For further in* 


Boyle identifies it with the caper- formation respecting the Passover, 
plant, or Cappius y/inosa of Linnseus. ! see ch. xv. 83 Ex. xii. 29. 


Ex. xii. 7, 12, 13, 22, 23. 


w Ex. xii. 12. 
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away. The Egyptians willingly gave them the jewels of 
silver and gold and the raiment, which they asked for by the 
command of Moses; and so “they spoiled the Egyptians.” 8 * 
They had not even time to prepare food, and only took the 
dough before it was leavened, in their kneading-troughs 
bound up in their clothes upon their shoulders, and baked 
unleavened cakes at their first halt. 80 But, amid all this 
haste, some military order of march was preserved, 87 and Mo¬ 
ses forgot not to carry away the bones of Joseph. The host 
numbered 600,000 men on foot, besides children, 88 from which 
the total of souls is estimated at not less then 2,500,000. 89 
But they were accompanied by “ a mixed multitude,” or 
great rabble, composed probably of Egyptians of the lowest 
caste, who proved a source of disorder. 90 Their march was 
guided by Jehovah himself, who, from its commencement to 
their entrance into Canaan, displayed His banner, the She- 
Jcinah , in their van :—“ Jehovah went before them by day in 
a pillar of a cloud, to lead them the way ; and by night in a 
pillar of fire, to give them light; to go by day and night.” 91 
This Exodus, or departure of the Israelites from Egypt, 

85 The vulgar objection to the mo- j works) of the 41 Revolt, of the Tartars ; 
rality of this proceeding is only found- | or, Fligh t of the Kalmuck Khan and 
ed on the word “ borrow ” (v. 22), his People from the Russian Terri- 
which should be “ask.” There was tories to the Frontiers of China.” 
no promise or intention of repayment. On one day, the 5th of January, 
The jewels were'^iren for favor (v. 1771, more than 400,000 Tartars 
21), as we 11-as fea*-: and they were a | commenced this exodus. “It was a 
slight recompense for all of which j religious exodus, authorized by an 
the Egyptians had robbed the Israel- oracle venerated throughout many 
ites during a century of bondage. nations of Asia — an exodus, there- 
66 Ex. xii.34, 35. Ifore, in so far resembling the great 

tT Exod. xiii. 18, where the word j scriptural Exodus of the Israelites, 
translated “harnessed” signifies lit- j under Moses and Joshua, as well as 
erally “ by five in a rank.” But it is ; in the very peculiar distinction of 
as needless to put upon it this exact carrying along with them their en- 
numerical sense as it would be absurd | tire families, women, children, slaves, 
to suppose that all the people, includ- their herds of cattle and of sheep, 
ing women, children, slaves, and the their horses and their camels.” 

“ mixed multitude,” formed a serried 90 Num. xi. 4. It would seem, 
phalanx of five abreast. It simply from Deut. xxix. 10, that these pco- 
conveys the idea of a voluntary move- pie settled down into the conditiop 
ment, conducted with order and dis-, of slaves to the Hebrews:—“Thy 
cipljne, in opposition to a hasty and stranger that is in thy camp, from the 
eonfused flight. ! hewer of thy wood to the drawer of 

** Ex. xii. 37. thv water.” Dr. Kitto has some ad- 

w Comp. Xum. i. 40, with xi. 21. mirable remarks on this degraded 
These numbers have given rise to class, and their probable reasons for 
great controversy ; but the student casting in their lot with the Israelite? 
should compare De Quincev’s graphic i (Daily Bible Jllustrations, vol. ii. p. 
account fin the fourth volume of his! 168). yJ Ex. xiii. 21, 22. 

G 2 
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closed the 430 years of their pilgrimage, which began from 
the call of Abram out of Ur of the Chaldees. Having learn¬ 
ed the discipline of God's chosen family, and havino- been 
welded by the hammer of affliction into a nation, they were 
now called forth, under the prophet of Jehovah, alike from 
the bondage and the sensual pleasures of Egypt, to receive 
the laws of their new state amid thfe awful solitudes of Sinai. 
Egypt had been their home for 215 years, during which “the 
Israelites to all outward appearance became Egyptians. . . . 
The shepherds who wandered over the pastures of Goshen 
were as truly Egyptian Bedouins as those who of old fed 
their flocks around the Pyramids, or who now, since the 
period of the Mussulman conquest, have spread through the 
whole country. . . . Egypt is the background of the whole 
history of the Israelites, the prelude to Sinai and Palestine. 

. . . Even in the New Testament the connection is not wholly 
severed; and the Evangelist emphatically plants in the first 
page of the Gospel history the prophetical text, which might 
well stand as the inscription over the entrance to the Old 
Dispensation, Out of Egypt have I called My Sox. ,roq 

93 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , Introd. pp. xxx.-xxxii. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SINAI. was the chief scene of the forty 

years’ wandering of the Israelites), 
The Peninsula of Sinai lies between which, sweeping round to the north, 
the Gulf of Suez (Sinus Ilcroopolita- forms the central plateau of Palcs- 
nus) on the west, and the Gulf of Aka- Mine, and finally rises into the ranges 
bah (Sinus ^Elaniticus) on the east, of Lebanon. On the west, it is con¬ 
its southern mountains form t he cul- tinued across the Gulf of Suez in the 
minuting point of the desert tableland, two chains which run parallel toward 
in which the valley of the Nile and the west, and connect it with the hills 
the two gulfs just named arc depres- : along the eastern margin of the Nile 
lions. It mav be divided into three vallev. These chains enclose the 
belts; on the north, the sandy desert, Wady et-Tih , which will claim atten- 
which stretches along the Mcditcrra- tion in the next chapter. This is 
nean from the Isthmus of Suez to the separated by a belt of sandstone from 
confines of Palestine; south of this the terrific group of granite rocks 
is a mass of limestone called the TJrs- which fill up the southern triaiud • 
ert of et-Tih (t. e., the Wandering, ns of the peninsula, and which also skirt 
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the opposite side of ihe Gulf of Akabn, 
whence thev run northward, in two 
ranges, forming the mountains of 
Edom. and enclosing the Wady el - 
Arahah. To the west the granite 
formation is found again in the south¬ 
ern part of Egypt. * 

The width of the peninsula, in its 
axacter limits, from Suez along the ' 
30th parallel of north latitude to the 
hills of Edom, is about 130 miles: its! 
length from its southern point (Ras 
Mohammed) to the same parallel is 
about 140 miles, and to the Mediter¬ 
ranean upward of 20 more. The 
width of the southern triangle of 
primitive rocks along the 29th paral¬ 
lel of north latitude is about 80 miles, 
and its length a little less: in fact, it 
is nearly an equilateral triangle. The 
Desert of ei-Tih has all the characters 
of limestone scenery. It is a table- 
land rising to more than 2500 feet 
hiiih, broken bv ravines, and bounded 
by long horizontal ranges of mount¬ 
ains, which culminate in the southern 
range of (Jebel et-Tih, whose chief ; 
summit {Jebel Editne ) rises to 4654 1 
feet. The belt of sandstone {Debbet er -j 



from the granite group, and which is j 
continued along the shore of the Gulf 
of Suez, is almost the only sand in 
the peninsula, which is therefore a 
rocky, but not a sandy desert. Finally, 
the great granite mass, called by the 
general name of the Tur {i. e ., the 
Rock), is broken into innumerable 
peaks Hike those called horns and 
needles in the Alps), and shivered into 
ravines, which in a few cases open out 
into wider plains. In a northern cli¬ 
mate, these plains would be filled with 
lakes, and mountain torrents would 
rush down the ravines; but here the 
want of water causes a silence which 
adds immeasurably to the awful grand¬ 
eur of the rocks themselves, and which 
becomes still more impressive from 
the clearness and reverberation of 


every sound that reaches the travel- 
ler’s ears. This death-like stillness is 
broken by mysterious noises among 
the mountain tops, and by the winds 
which roar down t he ravines, realizing, 
in one sense at least, its description as ' 
a “ waste howling wilderness ” (Deut. 
xxxii. 10). These mountains may be 
divided’ into two great masses—that 
of Jebel Serbal (6759 feet high) in the 
north-west, and the central group, 
roughly denoted by the general name 
of Sinai . This group rises abruptly 
from the Wady es-Sheykh at its north 
foot, first to the cliffs of the Ras Sufi- 
safe h, behind which towers the pinna¬ 
cle of Jebel Musa (the Mount of Moses) 
and farther back to the right of it the 
summit of Jebel Katerin ( Mount St. 

! Catherine , 8705 feet), all being backed 
| up and overtopped by Urn Shaumet 
(the mother of fennel, 9300 feet), which 
is the highest point of the whole pen¬ 
insula. 

Of the wadys , as the Arabs call the 
valleys and ravines, which Iool as if 
thev had once been water-courses, tlie 
most important, after the Wady Mu - 
katteb (valley of writing, from the cel¬ 
ebrated Sinaitic inscriptions on its 
sandstone rocks), by which the region 
is entered, are the Wady Feiran , on 
the north-east of Mount Serbal , and 
the great Wady es-Sheykh , on the 
north of the central group, into which 
: it throws up the narrow ravines of el- 
: Loja , watered by a rivulet, and Shueib 
or ed Deir , which gives access to the 
convent of St. Catherine, and also to 
the Wady Sebaiyeh , at the back of 
Jebel Musa. This last valley has lately 
been claimed as the encampment of 
the Israelites, from the desire to per* 
mit Jebel Musa to retain its tradi¬ 
tional celebrity as the Mountain of 
the Law . 

But we think the question may bo 
regarded as almost settled in favor of 
the Wady er-Rdhah , the great branch 
of the Wady es-Sheykh , which extendi 
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north-west in the form of n sleeve 
from the front of the precipices of Ras 
Sufsafeh. Here alone all the require¬ 
ments of the history seem satisfied: 
the space for the encampment, and its 
accessibility for the host by way of the 
Wady es-Sheykh; the mountain ris¬ 
ing abruptly in front, with the cliffs of 
Ras Sufsafeh visible from and com¬ 
manding the whole plain, but yet sepa¬ 
rated from it by low hills (the “ bounds 
set unto the people round aboutEx. 
xix. 12); the brook, on which Moses 
scattered the powder of the golden 
calf, running down the Wady el-Loja, 
with other minor points of coinci¬ 
dence.* In fact, the only objection to 
this view is the mere feeling against 
transferring the traditional dignity of 
Jebel Musa to the much lower summit 
of Ras Sufsafeh . f 

But we may still regard the whole 
mass of Jebel Musa as Mount Sinai 
in the wider sense, though Ras Suf- 
safeh was that particular part of it 
which, as visible from the whole en¬ 
campment, was chosen ns the spot 
from which the law was given. We 
have not seen the observation made, 
how much more convenient this lower 
rock would be than the distant sum¬ 
mit of Jebel Musa for the ascents and 
descents of Moses and the elders (Ex. 
xix. 3, 20, xxiv. 1, 9); while Moses 
himself may have been conducted into 
the deeper recesses of the mountain 
during his abode of forty days. Nearly 
every traveller who has stood on Ras 


' conclusion,” says Dr. Stanley,* “ thrd 
it could only be taken for the place, if 
none other existed. The onlv advan- 
tage which it has is, that the peak [of 
Jebel Musa\, from a few points of view, 
rises in a more commanding form 

1 thai^thc Ras Sufsafeh .I am 

j sure that, if the monks of Justinian 
: had fixed the traditional scene on the 
Ras Sufsafeh , no one would for an in¬ 
stant have doubted that this onlv could 
be the spot.” Still, as the same writer 
[adds, the degree of uncertainty which 
must yet hang over the question, “is 
a great safeguard for the real rever¬ 
ence due to the place, as the scene of 
the first great revelation of God to 
man. As it is, you may rest on your 
general conviction, and he thankful." 

The summit of Urn Shaumer , to 
which the argument urged for Jebel 
Musa, from its superior elevation, 

■ applies still more forcibly, satisfies 
! none of the required conditions, and 
! mav be rejected with certainty. But 
there has lately been a strong current 
of opinion in favor of Jebel Serial . 
It is the first great mountain of the 
range, before which the Israelites 
would arrive in their march from 
Egypt. Its scenery is as grand and 
awful as that of Jebel Musa ; and the 
earliest traditions were even more 
connected with it than with Jebel 
Musa . “It was impossible,’ 1 says 
Stanley (p. 73), “on ascending it, not 
to feel that, for the giving of the Law 
to Israel and the world, the scene 


Sufsafeh has felt convinced that this j was most truly fitted. I say, ‘forth© 


must be the spot described in Ex. xix., giving of the Law,’ because tho oU 
and the more the whole region is ex- j jections urged from the absence of 
plorcd, the stronger is this impression, j any plain immediately under the 
With equal certainty those best quali- | mountain for receiving the Law are 
fied to judge have rejected the claim unanswerable, or could only be an-' 
of the Wady Sebaiyeh. “ I came to the swered if no such plain existed else¬ 


where in the peninsula.” The Wadg 


t Something similar 1ms happened in tho hexran is not sufficiently commanded 

F arailel case of the Mountain <>j tho Gospel. ■ by the mountain to satisfy the condi' 
t waa forgotten that a low rock or hill at the ! 
foot of a mountain would be fitter for a pu'pit I 

than its summit 1 * Sinai and. PalcxtiTu* , p. (tt. 
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tion. Besides, the Wady Feiran is 
almost certainly the locality of Rej)hi - 
dim , the first great encampment of the 
Israelites in this region (Ex. xvii.), 
where thev fought with Amalek, 
where Jethro visited Moses (Ex. 
xviii.), and whence they advanced a 
whole day's march to their encamp¬ 
ment before Sinai (Ex. xix. 2; Num. 
Yxxi ii. 15). This appears from a 
consideration of the route by which 
thev entered the mountains, and it is 
strongly confirmed by the details of 
the topography. The valley is alike 
fit for a great encampment and for a 
battle-field. As the first inhabitable 
ready in the Tur y its possession would 
naturally be disputed by theAmalek- 
ites, especially if it was a sacred spot; 
and it is marked (though we do not 
lay great stress on this point) by a 
hill, such as that called from its con¬ 
spicuousness “ the hill, 11 where Moses 
stood in full view of the battle-field. 
Wady Feiran can not be both Rephi- 
dim and the scene of the encampment 
before Sinai. 

But Serbal seems to have an im¬ 
portance of its own, only second to 
that of Sinai. From the inscriptions 
in the Wady Feiran , and from other 
evidence, it seems highly probable j 
that it was a sanctuary of the Arab j 
tribes before the Exodus; and for 
this reason it may have been already 
called the Mount of God ” (Ex. iii. 
2 j :* and Moses, when a shepherd 
among the Arabs, may have visited it 

* It ha?? been strangely overlooked here 
that the word translated back signifies, as a 
geographical term, the wesL Without pos- 


] in this character. This view seems to 
be confirmed by the use of the distinc¬ 
tive names —Horeb for the mount of 
the burning bush, and Sinai for the 
mountain of the Law, when each is 
first mentioned, though the distinction 
was almost immediately lost sight of. 
The difficulty of discriminating Horeb 
and Sinai is increased bv the un- 

w 

certainty as to the meaning of both 
names. It is most important also to 
observe that the earliest traditions re¬ 
fer not so much to the giving of the 
Law, as to “the place where Moses 
saw God ” (Stanley, p. 77). 
i The identity of the Horeb of Ex. 
iii., and the Sinai of Ex. xix. may 
seem to be settled by the words—• 
“When Thou hast brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, yc shall serve 
God in this mountain ” (Ex. iii. 12). 
But considering the proximity of the 
two places, it is surely enough to sup¬ 
pose that this mountain means the 
whole group, within which God after¬ 
ward led the people to the precise 
spot that He had chosen—a spot pur¬ 
posely different from the old sanc¬ 
tuary, because a new worship was to 
be revealed. 

Be this as it may, the Wady Feiran 
was long regarded as a sacred spot. 
It seems to be the Paran of Deut. i. 
j 1, and 1 K. xi. 18; and it was an 
episcopal see in the early Christian 
times. The Arabic Feiran is an 

] 

equivalent of Paran (Stanley, pp. 41, 
43). 

j 

’ iti vely insisting on this meaning here, we maj 
: point out its suitability to the position ot 
i Mount SerbaL 



Egyptian Chariot. The son of King Ramesca with hi a charioteer. (Wilkinson.) 


CHAPTER XII. 

THE MARCH FROM EGYPT TO SINAI. 

1491-0. 


A.M. 2513-4. B.G 


§ 1. General view of the journey from Egypt to Canaan—Its three divisions; 
i. From Egypt to Sinai—ii. From Sinai to the borders of Canaan—iii. 
The wandering in the wilderness and the final inarch to Canaan. § 2. 
From Egypt to the Red Sea—Point of departure—Raineses—Succoth— 
Etliain—Pi-hahiroth. § 3. Passage of the Red Sen. § 4. Wilderness 
of Shur—Thirst—Mnrah—Klim—Encampment by the lied Sea. § f>. 
Wilderness of Sin—Hunger—The Manna—Revival of the Sabbath. 
§ fi. Dophkah, Alusli, and Rcphidim—The Water from the rock. § 7. 
The battle with Amalek in liephidim— Jehorah-Nissi —Doom of Amu- 
lek. § 8. Visit of Jethro—Appointment of assistant judges. § *J. 
Wilderness of Sinai—Encampment before the Mount—Preparation— 
The people’s place among the nations—Their covenant with Jehovah. 
§ 10. God’s descent on Sinai—The Ten Commandments—Other pre¬ 
cepts given to Moses as Mediator—Promises—The angel Jehovah their 
Guide and Captain—Sinai and the Mount of the Beatitudes—The Law 
given by angels. §11. The covenant recorded and ratified by blood— 
The elders behold God's glory—Moses in the Mount. § 12. Idolatry 
of the golden calf—Intercession of Moses—The tables of the Law 
broken—Punishment—Fidelity of Levi—Self-sacrifice of Moses—Type 
of the offering of Christ—God speaks with him before the people, and 
shows him His glory—Moses's second abode in the Mount—The Tables 
renewed—The veil over his face. § 13. The Tabernacle prepared, and 
*ct up—Consecration of Aaron and his sons—The glory of God upon 
and in the Tabernacle. 

£ 1. The •whole journey of the Israelites, from Egypt into 
the land of promise, may be divided into three distinct por¬ 
tions :— 
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Journey from Egypt to Canaan. 


i. The March out of Egypt to Mount Sinai, there to wor- 
ship Jehovah, as he had said to Moses. 1 This occupied six 
weeks, making, with the fourteen days before the Passover, 
two months ; a and they were encamped before Sinai, receiving 
the divine laws, for the remaining ten months of the first ec¬ 
clesiastical year. 3 * The tabernacle was set up on the first 
day of the first month (Abib) of the second year (about 
April 1.1490 b.c.) ; and its dedication occupied that month.* 
On the first day of the second month, Moses began to num 
ber the people, 5 6 and their encampment was broken up on 
the twentieth day of the second month of the second year, 
about Mav 20,1490 b.c . 0 


ii. The March from Sinai to the borders of Canaan , whence 
they were turned back for their refusal to enter the land. 
This distance, commonly eleven days’ journey, 7 was divided 
by three chief halts. 8 The first stage occupied three days, 9 
followed bv a halt of at least a month. 10 The next halt was 
for a week at least. 11 After the third journey, there was a 
period of forty days, during which the spies were searching 
the land and they returned with ripe grapes and other 
fruits. 13 All these indications bring us to the season of the 
Feast of Tabernacles, just six months after the Passover 
(Oct. 1490 b.c.). 

iii. The Wandering in the Wilderness , and entrance into 
Canaan. This is often vaguely spoken of as a period of 
forty years, but, in the proper sense, the icanderings occupied 
thirty-seven and a half years. The people came again to 
Kadesh, whence they had been turned back, in the first month 
of the fortieth year. 14 Advancing thence, they overthrew 
the kin^s Sihon and Og, and spoiled the Midianites ; and 
reached the plains of Moab, on the east of Jordan, opposite 
to Jericho, by the end of the tenth month, early in January, 
1451 B.c . 13 The rest of that year was occupied by the final 
exhortation and death of Moses. 16 We are not told the ex¬ 
act date of the passage of the Jordan ; but the harvest-time 
identifies it with the season of the Passover ; 17 and thus the 
cycle of forty years is completed, from the beginning of Abib, 
1*491, to the same date of 1451 (see table on the following 
page): 


1 Ex. iii. 12. 2 Ex. xix. 1. 

1 Comp. Ex. xii. 2. 

4 Ex. xl. 17. 5 Num. i. 1. 

e Num. x. 11. 7 Deut- i. 2. 

* Num. xxxiii. 16-18. 

6 Num. x. 33. 


10 Num. x. 20. 31 Num. xii. 15. 

12 Num. xiii. 25. 

13 Num. xiii. 24. 

14 Num. xx. 1. 15 Deut. i. 3. 

19 Deut. (the whole book). 

17 Josh. iii. 15. 
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Yrs. Mths. Days. 


In Egypt before the Passover. 0 0 14 

From Egypt to Sinai. 0 1 1G 

Encampment at Sinai. 0 11 20 

March to Kadesh (about). 0 4 10 

Wanderings in Wilderness. 37 G 0 

March from Kadesh to the plains of Moab.... 0 10 0 

Encampment there to the passage of the Jordan. 0 2 0 

Total . 40 0 0 


§ 2. Had the object been to lead them by the shortest 
route out of Egypt into Canaan, it might have been accom¬ 
plished in a few days’journey along the shore of the Medi¬ 
terranean. But they were not tints to evade the moral dis¬ 
cipline of the wilderness. Besides that their first destination 
was fixed for “ the mount of God,” they were quite unpre¬ 
pared to meet the armies of the Philistines, and so “ God led 
the people about through the way of the wilderness of the 
Red Sea.”' 8 

At the very outset, we are met by a great difficulty about 
their point of departure. It is a simple and attractive theory 
which carries them straight along the vallev, now called the 
IVady et-Tih , running eastward from the fork of the Delta 
to the Red Sea, between two parallel offshoots of the hills 
which skirt the Nile, and of which the northern range bears 
the name of Jebcl-Atakah (the mountain of deliverance).' 10 
But this route is too simple : it could hardly fill up three 
days, even for such a host, and it was inconsistent with the 
final movements by which they became “entangled in the 
land,” for they would have been so already, and they would 
have had no “ turning” to make to encamp by the sea. 11 
Nor can this view be reconciled with their probable starting- 
point. It is evident that they were gathered together in 
Goshen before their departure ; and they are expressly said 
to have started from Rameses. 33 Now whether Baineses 
be the city named in Exodus i. 11, or the district so called in 
Genesis xlvii. 11, it must be sought along the east branch of 
the Nile lower down than Heliopolis. 33 

From this starting-point they made two days’journey be¬ 
fore reaching the edge of the wilderness at Etham. 34 Thence, 
making a turn, which can only have been southward, they 
reached the Red Sea in one day’s journey. 36 There seems to 


1H For the list of the forty-two jour- 21 Ex. xiv. 2, 3. 
noys in Nmn. xxxiii. sec Xotes and , ' Kx. xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 3, 5. 

Illustrations (A). 19 Ex. xiii. 17, 18. 23 Sec p. 117. 

Sec the Map on p. 162. ! 24 Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20. 

25 Ex. xiv. 2. 
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Map to illustrate the Exodus of the Israelites.* 


be only one route that satisfies these conditions, that name- 

_ • 

ly by the Wady et-Tumeylat , through which ran the ancient 
canal ascribed to the Pharaohs. The mound called El-Ab- 
baseyeh in that valley offers a probable site for Rameses ; 
and the distance from it to the head of the Red Sea, about 
thirty miles in a direct line, answers very well to the three- 
days’ journey of the vast, mixed, and encumbered troop, es¬ 
pecially when an allowance is made for the deviation already 
mentioned. As to the further details, the name of the first 
resting - place, Succoth, affords no help, as it only means 
booties. Etham, the second stage, being on the edge of the 
wilderness, may very well correspond to Seba JBiar (the /Sev¬ 
en Wells), which occupies 6uch a position, about three miles 
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from the western side of the ancient head of the Gulf of Suez, 
which extended much farther to the north than it does now. 
Thence their natural route into the Peninsula of Sinai would 
have been round the head of the gulf, but, by the express 
command of God, “ they turned and encamped before Pi- 
iiahirotii, between Migdol and the sea, over against Baal- 
zephon ”—localities evidently on the west side of the Gulf 
of Suez.™ 

This incomprehensible movement led Pharaon to exclaim, 
'‘They arc entangled in the wilderness, the sea hath shut 
them in.” And well might he say so, if their position was 
enclosed between the sea on their cast, the Jehel Atukah, 
which borders the north side of the AVady-t-Tih , on their 
south and west, and the wilderness in their rear, with the 
pursuing army pressing on to cut off their retreat. Add to 
this that the sea, where they encamped by it, must have been 
shallow enough for its bed to be laid bare by the “strong 
east wind,” 37 narrow enough for the ^ost to pass over in a 
single night, and vet broad enough to receive the whole armv 
of Pharaoh; and lastly, that the opposite bank must not be 
rocky or precipitous. These conditions seem to exclude any 
place in the mouth of the Wady-t-Tih , south of Jehel Atakah , 
as well as the traditional line of passage opposite Ayuu 
3fous<t (the Spring of AFosed), and to restrict the place of 
passage to the neighborhood of Suez. 

§ 3. The great miracle itself, by which a way was cloven 
for the people through the sea, was a proof to them, to the 
Egyptians, and to all the neighboring nations, that the hand 
of Jehovah was with them, leading them by 11 is own way, 
and ready to deliver them in every strait through all their 
future course. In this light it is celebrated in that sublime 
hymn of triumph, which furnishes the earliest example of re¬ 
sponsive choral music. 3 '* In this light it is looked back upon 
by the sacred writers in every age, as the great miracle which 
inaugurated their history as a nation. 

The King of Egypt and his servants, with hearts hardened 
even against the lesson taught by the death of the first-born, 
repented of letting their slaves depart.” With six hundred 
chosen chariots, and all his military array, he pursued and 
overtook them at Pi-hahiroth. The frightened people began 
to raise the cry, with which they so often assailed Moses, 
“ Better for us to serve the Egyptians than that we should 


w Respecting ilie names themselves, 
see Notes and. Illustrations (BJ. 


27 Ex. xiv. 21. 
" Ex. xv. 


w Ex. xiv. 4, 5. 
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Passage of the Red Sea. 

die in the wilderness.” 80 But the way was made clear by 
faith and obedience. “Fear ye not, stand still, and see the 

salvation of Jehovah.He shall fight for you, and ye shall 

hold your peace,” was the answer of Moses to the people, 
while God's word to him was that which generally opens a 
way out of danger and distress:—“Speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they go forward.” At the signal of the uplifted 
rod of Moses, a strong east wind blew all that night, and di¬ 
vided the waters as a wall on the right hand and on the left, 
while the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea on 
dry land. 51 The guiding pillar of fire (with the angel of Je¬ 
hovah himself) moved from their van into their rear, casting 
its beams along: their column, but creating: behind them a dark- 
ness amid which the host of Pharaoh went after them into the 
bed of the sea. But, at the morning watch, Jehovah looked 
out of the pillar of fire and cloud, and troubled the Egyptians. 
Panic-stricken, they sought to fly; but their chariot-wheels 
were broken : the host gf Israel had now reached the bank : 
the rod of Moses waved again over the gulf: “and the sea 
returned to his strength when the morning appeared; and the 
Egyptians fled against it;” but not one of them was left 
alive. 5 * “ And the people feared Jehovah, and believed his 
servant Moses.” The waters of the Red Sea were thenceforth 
a moral, as well as a physical gulf between them and Egypt. 
Its passage initiated a new dispensation : “ they were all bap¬ 
tized to Moses in the cloud and in the sea.” 33 

§ 4. Their route now lay southward down the east side of 
the Gulf of Suez , and at first along the shore. The station 
of Ayun Mousa (the! Veils of Moses) y with its tamarisks and 
seventeen wells, may have served for their gathering after 
the passage. They marched for three days through the 
wilderness of Shur or Etham, on the south-west margin of 
the great desert of Paran ( et-Tih ), where they found no wa¬ 
ter. 34 The tract is still proverbial for its storms of wind and 
sand. It is a part of the belt of gravel which surrounds the 
mountains of the peninsula, and is crossed by several wadys , 
whose sides are fringed with tamarisks, acacias, and a few 
palm-trees. Kear one of these, the Wady eVAmarah , is a 

30 Ex. xiv. 10-12. ! the sea, which, besides, an east wind 

31 While the Scripture narrative would not have effected, 
recognizes a phy s ; cal agency, called 22 This seems to dispose of every 
forth bv the special power >f God, as theory which makes the Pharaoh of 
the instrument of the miracle, it quite the Exodus survive this catastrophe 
r-x'-lude* the idea of a mere retire- (comp. Ps. cxxxvi. 15). 

:uent of the water from the head of ! 33 1 Cor. x. 2. 

34 Ex. xv. 22 ; Pun. xxxiii. 8. 
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spring called Ain Awarah , not only in the position of Marah, 
but with the bitter taste which gave it the name. The people, 
tormented with thirst, murmured against Moses, who, at the 
command of God, cast a certain tree into the waters which 
made them sweet. This was the first great trial of their pa¬ 
tience ; and God, who had healed the waters, promised t o de¬ 
liver them from all the diseases of Egypt if they would obey 
Him, and confirmed the promise by the name of “Jehovah 
the Ilealer.” 36 

They must have been cheered at reaching the oasis of 
Elim, whose twelve wells and threescore palm-trees mark it 
as one of the wadys that break the desert; either the Wady 
Ghurundel or the Wady ITseit. After passing the Wady 
Taiyibeh , the route descends through a defile on to a beauti¬ 
ful pebbly beach, where Dean Stanley places the Encamp¬ 
ment hy the Red Sea, which is mentioned in Numbers™ next 
to Elim, but is omitted in Exodus. Here the Israelites had 
their last view of the Red Sea and the shores of Egypt. 

§ 5. Striking inland from this point, they entered the Wil¬ 
derness of Sin 37 (probably the plain of Murkhah ), which 
leads up from the shore to the entrance to the mount ains of 
Sinai. 39 Here occurred their second great trial since leaving 
Egypt. Their unleavened bread was exhausted ; and they 
began to murmur that they had better have died by the flesh- 
pots of Egypt than have been led out to be killed with 
hunger in the wilderness. Rut God was teaching them to 
look to him for their “daily bread,” which lie now rained 
down from heaven in the form of manna , and continued the 
supply till they reached Canaan. 3 ® The truth was most em- 
diatically enforced by the impossibility of gathering more or 
ess than the prescribed portion of the manna, or of keeping 
it over the day. 40 But the manna was designed to teach 
them a deeper lesson. They had not only distrusted God’s 
providence as to their food, but were regarding that food it¬ 
self as the chief thing they were to live for; and so “God 
humbled them and suffered them to hunger, and fed them 
with a food unknown to them, that He might make them 
know that man doth not live by bread alone, but by every word 


ss Ex. xv. 20. M Niim. xxxiii. 10. I 3 ® Ex. xvi. 4, 35. The detnils nrc 
31 This must be carefully distin- j discussed in (lie Notes and / /lustra - 
finished not only from die wilderness lions (C). The (|iinils, which were sent 
o f Sinai, but also from the wilderness at the same lime (Ex. xvi. 8, 13), seem 
of Zin. which lies north of the Gulf j only to have been a temporary supply 
of Akaba. j comp. Num. xi. 31). 

38 Ex. xvi. 1. I 40 Ex. xvi. 10-21 
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that proceedeth out of the mouth of Jehovah doth man live.” 4 ’ 
And so the manna was a type of Christ, the Word of God, 
who came down from heaven as the bread of life, to give life 
to all who believe in Him. 4 * 

The rules laid down for the gathering of the manna gave 
occasion for the revival of the Sabbath , which had no doubt 
been neglected in Egypt, 43 though the appeal of Moses to the 
people 44 seems to imply that the law of the Sabbath was not 
entirelv forgotten. At ail events, the whole tone of the nar- 
rative is inconsistent with the idea that the Sabbath was now 
first instituted in this merely incidental way, an idea besides 
utterly at variance with Genesis ii. 3. 

§ 6. From this valley others lead up, by a series of steep 
ascents, into the recesses of Sinai; resembling the beds of 
rivers, but without water, and separated by defiles which 
sometimes become staircases of rock. Such were no doubt 
the stations of Dophkah and Alush , 43 and such are the Wadys 
Shell al and Mukatteb. From the latter the route passes into 
the long and winding Wady Feiran , with its groves of tama¬ 
risks and palms, overhung by the granite rocks of Mount 
Serbal, perhaps the Horeb of Scripture. 46 This valley answers 
in every respect to Rephidim (the resting-places ), the very 
name of which implies a long halt. 47 

Here the cry for water burst forth into an angry rebellion 
against Moses ; and God vouchsafed a miracle for a perma¬ 
nent supply during their abode in the wilderness of Sinai. 
Moses was commanded to go before the people, with the 
elders of Israel, and to smite the rock in Horeb, and water 
flowed forth out of it. The place was called Massah ( temp¬ 
tation ), and Meribah ( chiding or strife ), in memory of the re¬ 
bellion by which the people tempted Jehovah and doubted 
His presence among them. 48 The spring thus opened seems 
to have formed a brook, which the Israelites used during 
their whole sojourn ruear Sinai. 49 Hence the rock is said to 
have “ followed them ” by St. Paul, who makes it a type of 
Christ, the source of the spiritual water of life. 60 There is no 
sufficient reason to believe that the remarkable rock pointed 

41 Dent. viii. 3; comp. Job xxiii. or Hor<b, see Notes and Illustrations 

12 : John iv. 32, 34 ; Matt. iv. 4; : to chap. xi. 47 Ex. xvii. 1. 

Luke iv. 4. ! 4 ® Ex. xvii. 2-7. 

42 John vi. 25-59 : Matt. xxvi. 2G; 49 Dcut. ix. 21; comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 

1 Cor. x. 3, and parallel passages. 15, 16, cv. 41. 

43 Ex. xvi. 22-30. 44 Ex. xvi. 23. 50 1 Cor. x. 4; comp. John iv. 14, 

45 Nurn. xxxiii. 12. 13. : vii. 35 ; Isa. Iv. 1 ; Ez.xlvii. 1; Zech. 

40 Respecting the claim of this xiv. 8 ; Rev. xxii. 1, 17: the waters 

mountain to bear the names of Sinai flowing out of the temple, which also 
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out to travellers supplies the silence of Scripture as to the 
exact locality of the spring, for the region is full of rocks 
bearing the marks of water. 41 Lastly, it should be remember¬ 
ed that the miracle was repeated at a much later period in 
another part of the peninsula. 42 

§ 7. It was in Rephidim that the new-formed nation fought 
their first great battle. As yet they have seemed alone 
in the desert; but now an enemy comes against them, their 
kinsman Amalek, a nomad tribe descended from Eliphaz, 
the son of Esau. The range of the Amalekites seems to 
have been at this time over the south of Palestine and all 


Arabia Petra?a ; so that they commanded the routes leading 
out of Egypt into Asia. Whether they regarded the Israel¬ 
ites as intruders, or whether for the sake of plunder, they 
seem first to have assaulted the rear of the column and cut 
oft’the infirm and stragglers 43 before the great encounter in 
Rephidim. The battle lasted till sunset. The chosen war¬ 
riors of Israel fought under Joshua, whose name is now first 
mentioned, 64 while Moses stood on a hill 44 with the rod of (lod 
outstretched in his hand. lie was attended by his brother 
Aaron and by Ilur, the husband of Miriam, who held up his 
hands when he became weary, for only while the rod was 
stretched out did Israel prevail. The early fathers have 
discovered a symbolical power in the attitude of Moses, his 
arms forming the figure of the cross: more cautious com- 
mentators regard it as a lesson of the power ol prayer: but 
its exact meaning seems to have been a sign ol (Jod’s pres¬ 
ence with His hosts, held forth as a standard over the bat¬ 
tle-field ; and this was taught by the name given to the altar 
of thanksgiving then set up, Jeiiovaii-Nissi, Jehoeah is my 
Banner. 

For this treacherous attack the tribe ol Amalek were hence¬ 
forth doomed to execration and ultimate extinction. 4 " A very 
interesting point in the narrative is .the command ol (*od 
to Moses, to write the whole transaction in a book ; one ol 


rtood on a bare rock, complete the 
type, linking together Sinai, Sion, 
and the spiritual sense of both. 

S1 Stanlcv, Sinai and Palestine , pp. 
46-48. 

ryl Num. xx. 1-13. 

i3 Dcut. xxv. 18. 

64 Hi6 own name was Oshca; that 
of Joshua (Saviour = Jesus in Greek) 
svas perhaps jriven him on this occa-: 
sion (see Sum. xiii. 8. lfij. 


, 65 It is called in the narrative “the 

hill,” as being conspicuous or well 
known. There is a remarkable hill 
in the }\ r ad?/ Pci ran, on which the 
church of Par an is still seen, well 
suited to have been the station of 
Moses. 

tfl Exod. xvii. 14-16; Num. xxiv. 
20; Dcut, xxv. 19; 1 Sam. xv. 3, 7, 
xxx. I, 17 y 2 Sam. viii. 12 ; Ezra ix 
14 . 
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the passages in which we learn from the sacred writers them- 
selves their authorship of the books that bear their names. 1 

§ 8. The visit of Jethro, the father-in-law of Moses, took 
place probably during the encampment at Rephidim, for there 
seems no sufficient reason for transposing the narrative in 
chapter xviii. to a period after the giving of the law. The 
Israelites being now near Midian, Jethro, brought to Moses 
his wife and children, whom he had sent back into Midian. 
probably after the scene related in Exod. iv. 24-26. Moses 
received Jethro with high honor, and recounted to him all 
that Jehovah had done for the people. The priest of Midian 
joyfully acknowledged the God of Israel, and offered sacrifices 
to Jehovah ; and henceforth there was the closest friendship 
between Israel and the Kenites, his descendants/ 8 Seeing 
Moses overburdened with judging the people, he advised him 
to organize an administration of justice by a gradation of ru¬ 
lers over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, and to reserve 
himself for the harder causes, to lay them before God, as me¬ 
diator for the people. 59 It would seem that, on Jethro’s re¬ 
turn to his own land, 60 he left behind him his son Hobab, 
who became the guide of the people from Sinai to the border 
of Canaan.* 1 

9. The next stasre brought the Israelites to the Wilder¬ 


s 


ness of Sixai on the first day of the third month (Sivan, 
June), and here they encamped before the mount. 02 The site 
of their camp has been identified, to a high degree of proba¬ 
bility, with the Wady er-Rahah (the enclosed plain) in front 
of the magnificent cliffs of Ras StlfsdfehS The people would 
reach this point by winding around the Wady esh-Sheykh , the 
great thoroughfare of the desert, while Moses and the elders 
might mount to it by the steep pass of the Nukb Hawy. 

Never in the history of the wmrld was such a scene beheld 

* 

as that plain now presented ! A whole nation was assembled 
alone with God. His hand had been seen and his voice heard 
at every step of their history for 430 years up to this great 
crisis. He had called their progenitor Abraham from Ids fa¬ 
ther’s house, and made with him the covenant, which had 
now reached its first great fulfillment. He had guided the 
family by wondrous ways till He brought them down tc 
Egypt, where they grew into a nation under the discipline of 
affliction. Thence He had brought them forth with a mighty 


t7 


27. 


Ex. xvii. 14; comp. Ex. xxxiv. 


18 1 Sam. xv. 6. 

M Ex. xviii. 13-26. 


60 Ex. xviii. 27. 81 Num. x. 29, 30, 

82 Ex. xix. 1, 2. 

83 Notes and Illustrations to chap 
xi. p. 156. 
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hand and an outstretched arm, proving that He was the only 
God, and they the people of His choice. He had severed 
them from all the nations of the earth, and had divided the 
very sea, to let them pass into this secret shrine of nature, 
whose awful grandeur prepared their minds for the coming 
revelation. Thus far they only knew the token which God 
had given to Moses, “ When thou hast brought forth the pets 
pie out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.”* 
They had reached the place, and they waited in awful adora¬ 
tion for what was to follow. 

We propose to follow the events that took place during 
their stay at Sinai till the setting up of the tabernacle, on 
the first day of the second year, reserving for the close of 
this book an account of the laws and institutions which now 


were given. 


There was a season of preparation before the great ap¬ 
pearance of God on Sinai to give the law. First, Moses went 
up to God, whose voice called to him out of the mountain, 
telling him to remind the people of the wonders already 
wrought for them, and promising that, if they would obey 
God aud keep His covenant, “ then shall ye be a peculiar 
treasure unto me above all people (for all the earth is mine), 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and an holy 
nation.” 05 These words mark the special character assigned 
to the Israelites, and still more to the spiritual Israel. 00 Not 
that they were to be separated from all nations in proud ex¬ 
clusiveness, for their own sake: this was the great mistake 


of their history. 01 But as “ all the earth is Jehovah’s,” they 
were Ilis in a special sense, to bring all nations back to Him ; 


kings and priests for others’ good, and a holy nation for a 
pattern to all the rest. True, they failed in this great mis¬ 
sion ; but only for a time : their history is not finished, for it 
is only the first step in that of the spiritual Israel, who are 
yet, to reign as kings and priests to God, and to bring all 
nations to the obedience of Christ. Meanwhile the elders 


and people accepted the covenant, and said, “All that Jeho¬ 
vah hath spoken, we will do,” and Moses returned with their 
words to Jehovah. 

Moses was next warned of the coming appearance of God 
in a thick cloud, to speak to him before all the people, that 
they might believe him forever. He was commanded to 
purify the people against the third day, and to set bounds 


94 Ex. iii. 12. 

•* Ex. xix 6, 6. 


M 1 Pet. ii. 6, 9; Rev. i. G, v. 10, 
xx. G- *’ Ilcnt. vii. 7. 
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round the mount, forbidding man or beast to touch it, under 
penalty of death; 68 and these preparations occupied the next 
day. 

$ 10. The same reverence that was then enjoined forbids 
the vain attempt to describe the scene, which is related in 
the simple but sublime words of Moses, 69 and recounted in 
the noblest strains of poetry, 70 and whose terrors, which 
made even Moses himself to fear and quake, 71 are most be a is* 
tifully contrasted with the milder glories of the spiritual 
Sion. 79 From amid the darkness, and above the trumpet’s 
sound, God's voice was heard calling Moses up into the 
mount, to bid him charge the people lest they should break 
the bounds to gaze on God, and to prepare the elders to come 
up with him and Aaron when God should call them. Mo¬ 
ses returned to the people, and repeated these injunctions. 

Then followed the greatest event of the Old Covenant. 
The voice of God himself gave forth the law by which his 
people were to live; the Tex Commandments, on which all 
other laws were to be founded, and which were themselves 
summed up under the Old Covenant as well as the New, in 
two great principles:—“Thou slialt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart and soul and mind and strength, and thy 
neighbor as thvself.” 13 

The Ten Commandments were the only part of the law 
given by the voice of God to the assembled people : “ He 
added no more and they alone were afterward written on 
the two tables of stone. 74 The form of the revelation was 
more than they could bear; and they prayed Moses that he 
would speak to them in the place of Goa, lest they should 
die. God approved their words, and Moses was invested 
with the office of Mediator , the type of “ the Prophet raised 
up like him,” the “ one Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus.” 10 He drew near to the thick darkness 
where God was, while the people stood aloof; and he received 


w This seems to be a decisive proof was manifested on Sinai in the per- 
that “the mount” was some steep son of the Son, the angel Jehovah, 
eminence close at hand, like Has 71 Ex. xix. 16. 72 Heb. xii. 18-29. 

Sifsufeh , and not a distant summit 73 Ex. xx. 1-17; Deut. v. 6-22, 

of the range, like Jelel Mousa. vi. 4, 5, x. 12, xxx. 6 ; Lev. xix. 18 ; 

n Ex. xix. 16-20; comp. Deut. v. Matt. xxii. 37; Mark xii. 30; Luke 
1-5. x. 27. All points of interpretation 

711 See, among other passages, Ps. j are reserved for the appendix to this 
Ixviii. 7-8; from which, compared j book. 74 Deut. v. 22. 


with Acts vii. 38 ; Ephes. iv, 8, and 75 Ex. xx. 18-21 ; Deut. v. 23-31, 
other passages of the New Testament, xviii. 15-18 ; Gal. iii. 19,20; 1 Tim . 
it is clearly to be inferred that God iii. 5 ; Heb. xii. 19. 
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a series of precepts, which stand apart from the laws after¬ 
ward delivered, as a practical interpretation of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. 79 

These precepts were concluded by promises relating to the 
people’s future course. Their destination was clearly stated,” 
their bounds assigned, 78 the conquest assured to them by a 
gradual exertion of the power of God, 79 the blessings of life 
promised if they served God, and a special warning given 
against idolatry. 80 Above all, the angel Jehovah, who had 
already guided them out of Egypt, 81 w as still to be their 
guide to keep them in the wav, and to bring them to the place 
appointed for them, and their captain to light against their 
enemies. 89 But, if provoked and disobeyed, He would be a 
terror to themselves, “ for my name is in Him .” 83 Thus 
the whole promise is crowned with Christ. For this angel 
is identified with God’s own presence. 84 lie appeared to 
Joshua 86 as Jehovah, the captain of the Lord’s host., that is, 
the chief of the angels, the archangel, a title which belongs 
only to the Son of God, the prince Michael. 80 In this angel 
God himself was present, as the Shepherd of his flock, the. 
Holy One of Israel; whom they tempted and provoked in 
the wilderness, and in vexing Him, they vexed God’s Holy 
Spirit. 87 Lastly, St. Stephen expressly declares Christ to 
have been the prophet whom God raised up, as he* did Moses, 
and the angel who, as well as Moses, was with the church in 
the wilderness, and who spake to Moses in Mount Sinai. 8 " 
So ended the great day on which God came down to the 
earth to announce his law; the type of the milder revolution 
which was made when the evangelical exposition of that 
law was given by the same voice, though now clad in the 
form of the man Jesus, on the Mount of the Beatitudes." 9 

One circumstance remains to be noticed. St. Stephen up¬ 
braids the Jews for not keeping the law, though they had 
received it by the disposition of angels. 90 This appears evi¬ 
dently to be an allusion to those hosts of angels or “holy 


T “ Ex. xx. 22, xxi. xxii. xxiii. 

77 Ex. xxiii. 23. 7 * Ex. xxiii. 31. 

78 Ex. xxiii. 28-30. 

“° Ex. xxiii. 24-2G. 

Sl Ex. xiii. 21, xiv. 19, 24. 

** Ex. xxiii. 20, 22. 

>s Comp. Nnm. xx. 10. 

M Ex. II. cc., and xxxii. 34, xxxiii. 
2 , 14. M Josh. v. 13, vi. 2. 

M 1 Thess. iv. 1G; Jude 9; comp. 
Dan. x. 13, 21, xii. 1 ; Rev. xii- 1; 


these arc nil the texts which contain 
the words archanyel imd Michael. See 
the conclusive argument of Bishop 
Horsley, Sermon xxix. 

'* 7 Ps. Ixviii. 40, 41; Is. lxiii. 9-11 
** Acts vii. 38. Matt. v. 1. 

90 Acts vii. 53: clg Auirayag ayye- 
Xov , and St. Paul bases a similar ap¬ 
peal on its having been spoken by an- 
<jels (Heh. 2; compare Gal iiL 
19 ). 
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ones” whose presence at Sinai is more than once mentioned,® 1 
and whom the Apostle contrasts with the innumerable com¬ 
pany of angels on the spiritual Sion. 9 ® These angels seem to 
have been present, not only to swell Jehovah’s state, but to 
intimate the consent of the whole intelligent universe to that 
law, which is forever “holy, just, and good.” 

§11. The element of terror , which prevailed in the revelar 
tion given on Sinai, was the true type of the aspect of the 
law to the mind of sinful man. Pure and holy in itself, it 
became “ death,” when proposed as the condition of life; and 
its great purpose was to reveal to self-righteous man “the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin,” that he might be led to receive 
the grace of God in Christ. 93 Thus the clouds of Sinai did 
not exhibit, but concealed, the true glory of Jehovah: and 
He now vouchsafed a vision of that glory to Moses, with 
Aaron and his sons Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the 
elders of Israel. 94 But first Moses wrote the precepts already 
given, and set up an altar and memorial pillars, one for each 
tribe, and sacrificed burnt-offerings and peace-offerings ofoxen, 
and sprinkled with the blood the book of the covenant which he 
then read to the people, who renewed their promise of obe¬ 
dience. and were themselves also sprinkled with the blood, and 
so the “ covenant of works ” was ratified. 95 The chosen party 
now went up, and saw God enthroned in his glory, as he was aft¬ 
erward seen by Ezekiel and John, and yet they lived. 06 Mo¬ 
ses was then called up alone into the mount, to receive the ta¬ 
bles of stone and the law which God had written, while Aaron 
and Hur were left to govern the people. Followed only by 
his servant Joshua, Moses went up into the mount, which a 
cloud covered for six days, crowned with the glory of God 
as a burning fire. On the seventh day Moses was called into 
the cloud, and there he abode without food forty days and 
forty nights. 97 

§ 12. While God was instructing Moses in the ordinances 
of divine worship, 98 the people had already relapsed into idol¬ 
atry. We must remember that, as Egypt had been the scene 
of the people’s childhood, their sojourn in the wilderness was 
their spiritual youth, the age of sensuous impressions and of 
unstable resolutions. The great works done for them were 


9J Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. lxviii. 17. 
w Heb. xii. 22 ; comp. Jnde 14, 
Rev. xiv. 1. 

*' J Gal. iii. 21-25; Rom. vii. 7-25, 
and the general argument of the epis¬ 
tle. 


94 Ex. xxiv. 1, 2. 

95 Ex. xxiv. 2-8; Heb. ix. 18-20. 
** Ex. xxiv. 9-11 ; Ez. i. 26, x. 1 { 

Rev. iv. 3. 

97 Ex. xxiv. 12-18; Dent. ix. 9. 
w Ex. xxiv.-xxxi. See chap. xv. 
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I 1 


soon forgotten, while each present difficulty seemed insupport¬ 
able. As the weeks passed by without the return of Moses, 
they began to think they had lost both their leader and their 
new-found god. They recalled the visible objects of wor¬ 
ship, to which they had been used in Egypt, and they asked 
Aaron to make them gods to go before them. 0 " Weakly 
yielding to their demand, 100 and perhaps hoping that they 
would not make the costly sacrifice, Aaron asked for their' 
golden ear-rings, from which he made a “ molten calf,” the 
symbol of the Egyptian Apis. This he exhibited to the peo- 
le as the image of the God who had brought them out of 
Cgypt, and he built an altar before the idol. But yet it was 
in the name of Jehovah that he proclaimed a festival for the 
morrow, which the people celebrated with a banquet, follow¬ 
ed by songs and lascivious dances. 101 This was on the last of 
the forty davs, and God sent Moses down from tin* mount, 

4- » ' ; 

telling him of Israel’s sin, and declaring his purpose to destroy 
them, and to make of him a new nation. With self-denving 

' M 

importunity, Moses pleaded for the people, by the honor of 
God in the eyes of the Egyptians, and by 31 is covenant with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Israel, “ and Jehovah repented of the 
evil which he thought to do unto his people.” 103 

Moses now descended from the mount, carrying in his hands 
the two tables of stone, on which God’s own finger had writ¬ 
ten the Ten Commandments. 103 11 is path lay through a ra¬ 

vine, which cut off his view of the camp, but he soon heard 
their cry of revelry, which his warlike attendant Joshua 
mistook for the noise of battle. As he reached tlie plain, 
the disgraceful scene burst upon him, and in righteous an¬ 
ger he dashed the tables out of his hands, and broke them 
in pieces at the foot of the mount; giving at once a terrible 
significance for all future time to the phrase, a broken law , 
and a sign of man’s inability to keep the law given on Sinai. 
For both Moses and the people*, though in different ways, 
were showing, by their acts, that the first use to which man 
puts God’s law is to break it. Both tables were broken, for 
idolatry had been followed by licentiousness. lie next <le-. 
stroyed the calf by fire and pounding, strewed its dust upon 
the stream from which the people drank, and reproached 
Aaron, who could only offer feeble excuses. Then he exe- 
cuted a terrible example on the people. Standing in the 
gate of the camp, he cried, “ Who is Jehovah’s? to me !” and 


Ex. xxxii. 1. 


too 


Comp. Ex. xxxii. 22, 23 


,1- ' Ex. xxxii. G, 18, 25; 1 Cor. x. 7 
102 Ex. xxxii. 7-14. 


J03 


K*. xxxi. 1 8. 
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all his brethren of the tribe of Levi rallied round him, and 
went through the camp at his command, slaying about three 
thousand men, and not sparing their own kindred. This 
was the consecration of Levi to the service and priesthood 
of Jehovah. The blood shed by His righteous sentence ex¬ 
piated the violence done to the Shechemites, and turned 
into a blessing the curse that deed had brought on the fa¬ 
ther of their tribe, 1 ® 4 and their sacrifice of their own feelings 
and affections for the cause of God marked them as fit tc 
otter continual sacrifices for His people. 105 

The self-sacrifice of Moses went far greater lengths. On 
the morrow, he reproved the people for their sin, but prom¬ 
ised to intercede for them ; and then he addressed to Jeho¬ 
vah these awful words : “ Yet now, if thou wilt forgive 
their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee,out of thy book 
which thou hast written” 106 The only parallel, but one, is the 
cry of Paul, “ I could wish that myself were accursed from 
Christ for my brethren.” 107 It seems impious to suppose 
:hem willing to renounce their hope of eternal life ; but all 
present share in God’s covenant with His people they were 
willing to renounce. The exact sense of the prayer must re¬ 
main an unfathomable mystery: its spirit was the spirit of 
Him of whom Moses as mediator was the type, who went 
through with the like self-sacrifice, and drank its cup to the 
dregs : Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
beiny made a curse for us” 10i 

But no mere man could drink of that cup, and God re¬ 
plied to Moses that the sinner himself should be blotted out 
of His book, 109 and He sent plagues upon the people. 110 
Once more he promised to send His Angel before them, to 
be a mediator as well as leader. 111 At this the people mur¬ 
mured, thinking that they were to lose God’s own presence, 
and they put themselves into mourning. Moses removed 
the sacred tent, called the “ tabernacle of the congrega¬ 
tion,” 11 ' out of the camp which had been profaned, and all 

Gen. xxxiv. 30, xlix. 5-7. and returned again. It would seem, 

' uo Deut. xxxiii. 9, 10. therefore, that, before the tabernacle, 

lJ ® Ex. xxxii. 32. 107 Rom.ix. 3. there was a sacred tent in the midst 

i 

y,r Gal. iii. 13. 109 Ex. xxxii. 33. of the camp, at which perhaps the 

;j x. xxxii. 35. elders met and Moses judged the p<o- 

A ‘ Ex. xxxii. 34, and chap, xxxiii. pie, and where they assembled in the 
1-4. congregation. Afterward the taber- 

n ' Thi- wa~ of course not the tuber- nacle of Jehovah became the “’tent 
nar.le itb"lf, which was not yet made, of the congregation/* for the sanetir 
nor was ir ihe tent of Moses, fur Mo- ary belonged to the people, and not 
sea himself went to it out of the camp, : only to the priests- 
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who sought Jehovah went out to it. When Moses himself 
went out, and entered the tabernacle, the pillar of cloud de¬ 
scended to its door, “ and Jehovah spake unto Moses, face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend,” while all the peo¬ 
ple looked on from their tent doors and worshiped. When 
Moses returned into the camp, Joshua remained in the taber¬ 
nacle. 

Having obtained pardon for the people, Moses prayed for 
a special encouragement to himself:—“ Shew me now thy 
way, that I may know thee.” Receiving the assurance that 
God’s presence should be with him, to give him rest, he re 
newed the prayer, “ Shew me thy glory.” The answer seems 
to intimate that God’s glory is in His goodness and in Ilis 
grace and mercy; but that, in our present state, we can 
only follow the track which His glory leaves in the works 
of grace He does: we can not bear to look face to face at 
His perfections in their essence. He vouchsafed to Moses the 
outward sign for which he asked, promising to place him in 
a clift of the rock, and to hide him while the glory of Jeho¬ 
vah passed by, so that he could only see the train behind 
Him. 

The narrative may be partly conceived by the help of the 
like vision which was granted to Elijah in this wilderness 
of Sinai. 113 

Moses went up alone into the mount, which was secured 
against intrusion, carrying with him two tables of stone to 
replace those which he had broken, for God made repeated 
trials of the people’s faith. Then Jehovah descended in a 
cloud, and proclaimed Ilis name as the God of mercy, grace, 
long-suffering, goodness and truth, from generation to genera¬ 
tion. At this proclamation of God’s true glory, Moses came 
forth to intercede once more for his people ; and God re¬ 
newed His covenant, to work wonders for them, and to bring 
them into the promised land, adding a new warning against 
their falling into the idolatry of Canaan. 114 This time also, 
Moses remained in the mount for forty days and forty 
nights, 116 and received anew the precepts of the law, as well 
as the two tables he had carried up, inscribed with the Ten 
Commandments by God himself. 11 ® 

When Moses came down from the mount, the jhght of God’s 


113 


13. 


Ex. xxxiii. 12-23; 1 K. xix. 9- 


114 Ex. xxxiii. 1-17. 

1,5 The same period of separation 
from the world was accomplished by 


Elijah in the same desert, and by 
Christ, probably in the wilderness of 
Judaea (1 K. xix. 8 ; Matt. iv. 2). 

Exod. xxxiii. 18-28; Dcut. ix. 
18-25, x. 1-5. 
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glory shone so brightly from his face, that the people were 
unable to look at him, till he had covered it with a veil, while 
he recited to them the commandments that God had given 
him. 1:7 

£ 13. Moses now gathered a congregation of the people, 
and. after repeating the law of the Sabbath,” 8 he asked their 
free gifts for the tabernacle and its furniture. The spoil of the 
Egyptians was brought as a free-will offering to Jehovah, 
jewels and precious metals, skins and woven fabrics, spices, 
oils, and incense. Two men were filled by God with skill for 
the work ; Bezaleel, the son ofUri, of the tribe of Judah, and 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the tribe of Dan ; and they 
wrought with “ every wise-hearted man, in whom Jehovah 
put wisdom and understanding to work for the service of the 
sanctuary/’ They soon found the offerings of the people far 
above what was required ; and they made the tabernacle 
with its furniture and vessels, the cloths of service, and the 
garments of the priests, after the pattern shown to Moses in 
the mount,and Moses blessed them.” 9 

All things being thus prepared, Moses was commanded to 
set up the tabernacle and place in it the ark of the covenant, 
and to anoint Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. The sol¬ 
emn ceremony took plaee on the first day of the first month 
of the second year from the epoch of the Exodus, March to 
April, b.c. 1490. Jehovah vouchsafed a visible token of His 
presence and approval by covering the tabernacle with the 
cloud and filling it with His glory, so that Moses could not 
enter into the tabernacle, and by sending down on the altar 
the sacred fire, with which alone the sacrifices were henceforth 
to be offered. 120 The scene thus simply and briefly related 
by Moses should be compared with the more elaborate de¬ 
scription of the dedication of Solomon’s temple, of which the 
tabernacle was the model. 121 A whole month was spent in 
arranging the service of the sanctuary, as it is set forth in the 
Book of Leviticus, before the people prepared for their on¬ 
ward journey. 


117 Ex. xxxiv. 29-35 ; comp. 1 Cor. 
Lii. 12-18. 




Ex. xxxv. 1-3. 


119 Exod. xxxv.-xxxix. xxv. 40« 
Hcb. viii. 25. 

120 Ex. xl.; Num. ix. 15, 16. 
“IK. viii.; 2 Chron. vi. vii. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


fA.) STATIONS IN THE WIL¬ 
DERNESS. 

lumbers XXXIIL 

I In Egypt. Verses 

1. Kamesea. 3-43 

2. Succofch. 5, G 

3. Etham. G, 7 

4. Pi-hahiroth, Dear Baal-ze- 

phon and Migdol. 7,8 

LL Before reaching Sinai. 

Through the sea to 

6. Marah. 8,0 

6. Klim. 9, 10 

7. By the Red Sea. 10, 11 

8. Wilderness of Sin. 11, 1*2 

9. Dophkah. 12, 13 

10. Alush. 13, 14 

11. Rephidim. 14,15 

12. Wilderness of Sinai. 15, 1G 

III. From Sinai to the Frontier. 

13. Kibroth-hattaavah. 16, 17 

14. Hazcroth. 17, 18 

IV. Stations’during the Wandering, 

till the return to Kadesh.* 

15. Rithmah. 18,19 

16. Rinimon-parez. 19,20 

17. Libnah. 20, 21 

IS. Hissab. ... 21, 22 

19. Kehelathah. 22,23 

20. Mount Shaplier.. 23, 24 

21. Haradah. 24,25 

22. Makheloth. 25, 2G 

23. Tnlxath. 2G, 27 

24. Tarah. 27, 2S 

25. Mithcah. 28,29 

26. Hashraonah. 29, ho 

27. Moseroth. 80, 31 

23. Bene-jaak&n. 31, 32 

29. Hor-hagidgad. 32, 33 

30. Jot bat hah. 33,84 

31. Ebronah. 34, 35 

32. Kzion-gaber. 35, 36 

S3. Wilderness of Zin y which 

is Kadesii. 3G, 37 

V. Final Journey after the Forty 

Years' Wandering. 

34. “ Mount IIor, in the edge 

of Edom”. 37-41 

35. Zalmonah. 41, 42 

36. Pit non. 42,43 

37. Oboth. 43, 44 

3S. Ije-Abarim (i. c., heap? of 

AbarimX in the border of 

Moab. 44,45 

39. Dibori-gad. 45, 46 

* As tho flrut stay at Kadesh is not mentioned in 
iba list, the place of tbia division is only conjectural. 


VeJfcei 

40. Almon-Diblathaim. 46, *47 

41. Mountains of Abarim, be¬ 

fore Nebo. 47, 48 

49. Plains of Moab , cm borders 

of Jordan . 4S, 49 

* Remarks. 

13. The Taberah of Num. xi. 3 and Dent, 
ix. 22 is omitted from the list. The “burn¬ 
ing” from which it took its name may have 
occurred ut the same station as “the graved 
of lust.” 

15. Rithmah signifies the plant genista or 
broom . 

26. Probably near Moseroth, perhaps Ain 
Ilasb, N. W. in the Arabah. 

27. Deut. x. G. “From Beeroth of the 
children of Jaakan to Moeerah : there Aaron 
died and was buried.” Perhaps Kusheibch, 
at the mouth of the Wady Abu y near the foot 
of Mount IIor. 

2S. (?. c., wells called after their name). 
Jaakan was the grandson of Seir the Ilorite 
(1 Chron. i. 42). Ain Ohurundel. 

29. Gudyodah (Deut. x. 7), pci lxaps Wady 
ti-Ghudhayidh. 

30. Joibath, “a land of rivers of waters” 
(Dent. x. 7). Perhaps at the confluence of 
Wady cl-Adbah with cl-Jerajeh. “At that 
time Jehovah separated Levi,” etc. (Deut. x. 
S). 

31. Perhaps a ford across I he head of tlio 
Gulf of Akabuh. 

34. Here Aaron died; and here king Arad 
the Canaanite heard of their coining 

(B.) PI-IIAHIROTH, MIGDOL, 
AND BAAL-ZEPHON. 

After leaving Etlinm the direction 
of the route changed. The Israelites 
were commanded “ to turn and cn. 
camp before Pi-hahiroth, between 
Migdol and the sen, over against Baal, 
zcplion” (Ex. xiv. 2). Therefore it is 
most probable that they at once turn¬ 
ed, although they may have done so 
later in the march. The direction can 
not be doubted, if our description cf 
the route thus far be correct, for they 
would have been entangled (vcr. 3J 
only by turning southward, not north, 
ward. They encamped for the nighl 
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by the sea. probably after a full day’s 
journey. The place of their encamp¬ 
ment and of the passage of the sea 
would therefore be not far from the 
Persepolitan monument, which is 
made in Linant's map the site of the 
Serapeum. We do not venture to at¬ 
tempt the identification of the places 
mentioned in the narrative with mod¬ 
ern sites. Something, however, may be 
gathered from the names of the places. 
The position of the Israelite encamp¬ 
ment was before Pvhahiroth, behind 
which was Migdol. and on the other | 
hand Baal-zephon and the sea. Pi 
hahiroth or Hahiroth is probably the 
name of a natural locality. The sepa¬ 
rable prefix is evidently the Egyptian 
masculine article, and we therefore 


stance now called manna in the Ara¬ 
bian desert, through which the Israel¬ 
ites passed, is collected in the month 
of June from the tar fa or tamarisk 
shrub ( Tamarix tf allien ). According 
to Burekliardt, it drops from the 
thorns on the sticks and leaves with 
which the ground is covered, and must 
be gathered early in the day, or it will 
he melted by the sun. The Arabs 
cleanse and boil it, strain it through a 
cloth, and put it in leathern bottles; 
and in this way it can be kept unin¬ 
jured for several years. They use it 
like honey or butter with their un- 
leaveued bread, but never make it into 
cakes or eat it by itself. Rauwolf and 
some more recent travellers have ob¬ 
served that the dried grains of the 


hold the name to be Egyptian. Ja- 
blonsky proposed the Coptic etymol¬ 
ogy, 44 the place where sedge grows,” 
which mav be identified with the mod- 
em G huiceybet-el-booSj 44 the bed of 
reeds.” Migdol appears to have been 
a common name for a frontier watch- 
tower. Baal-zephon we take to have 
had a similar meaning to that of Mig¬ 
dol. We should expect, therefore, j 
that the encampment would have been 
in a depression, partly marshy, having 
on either hand an elevation marked 
by a watch-tower. 

(C.) MANNA. 

The natural products of the Arabian 
deserts and other Oriental regions 
which bear the name of manna, have 
not the qualities or use ascribed to 
the manna of Scripture. The manna 
9 i Scripture must be regarded as 
wholly miraculous, and not in any 
aspect a product of nature. The! 
Arabian physician Avicenna gives the 
following description of the manna, 
Tvhich in his time was used as a med¬ 
icine : “Manna is a dew which falls 
or stones or bushes, becomes thick 
like honey, and can be hardened bo as 
tc be like grains of corn.’* The sub- 

H 2 


Oriental manna were like the corian¬ 
der-seed. Niebuhr observed that at 
M&rdin, in Mesopotamia, the manna 
lies like meal on the leaves of a tree 
called in the East ballot , and a/s or as f 
which he regards as a species of oak. 
The harvest is in July and August, 
and much more plentiful in wet than 
dry seasons. In the valley of the 
Jordan Burckhardt found manna like 
jgum on the leaves and branches of 
| the tree gharrob y which is as large as 
the olive-tree, having a leaf like the 
poplar, though somewhat broadel 
Two other shrubs, which have been 
supposed to yield the manna of Scrip¬ 
ture, are the Alhagi maurorum , or 
Persian manna , and the Alhagi deser- 
torum —thorny plants common in Syr- 
ia. The manna of European com 
mercc comes mostly from Calabri? 
and Sicily. It is gathered during thf 
months of June and July from somr 
species of ash (Ornus Europcea and Or 
nus rotundifolia\ from which it drops 
in consequence of a puncture bv au 
,insect resembling the locust, but dis¬ 
tinguished from it by having a sting 
under its body. The substance is 
fluid at night, and resembles the dew, 
but in the morning it begins to harden 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

VBE ADVANCE FROM SINAI, AND THE WANDERING IN TIIE WIL 

derness. a.m. 2514-2552. h.c. 1490-1452. 

§ 1. Numbering of the people—Order of the camp and march. § 2. Num¬ 
bering of the first-born and of the Levi tea. § 3. Ollier events at Sinai 
—Purification of the camp—Older of Nazarites—Second Passover— 
Nadub and Abilin—The blasphemer stoned. § 4. Departure from Si¬ 
nai—Hobab their guide—Manner of the march. § f>. The route from 
Omni—Entrance designed by way of Hebron—The Wilderness of Pa¬ 
ra n — Tabevah. § G. Kibrotk-hattaavuh — Quails — Pestilence — Ap¬ 
pointment of the seventy elders—Their gift of prophesying. § 7. Jloz- 

eroth —Sedition of Miriam and Aaron—Testimony to the meekness and 

* 

fidelity of Moses. § 8. Kade&h-baruen —difficulties nboul its site. § !). 
The spies sent out—Their return and report—Rebellion of the people— 
Fidelity of Caleb and Joshua. § 10. Attempt to scale the pass defeat¬ 
ed by the A monies, Canaanitcs, and Amnlekites. § II. Reginning of 
the thirty-eight years 1 wanderings—Their direction and object. § 12. 
Some transactions of these years—i. The Sabbath-breaker stoned—ii. 
Rebellion and fate of Kornlt, Datlian, and Abiram, with 2f>() princes— 
iii. The plague stayed by Aaron—iv. The blossoming of Aaron’s rod— 
The charge of the sanctuary given to the Lcvitcs. 

8 1. Ox tlic first (lav of the second month of the second 

** » 

year from the epoch of the Exodus (Jyar=May, 1490), Je¬ 
hovah commanded Moses to number the people able to bear 
arms, from twenty years old and upward. The census was 
to be taken by Aaron, with a chosen .assistant from each tribe, 
except that of Levi. The Levites were exempted from mili¬ 
tary service, and numbered separately. 

The other tribes were made up to twelve by tin* division 
of Joseph into Ephraim and Manasseh. The following is the 
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result, in the order given in the hook of Numbers, which takes 
its title from, this census :— 

Reuben. 46,500 (Joseph): Ephraim. 40,500 

Simeon. 59,300 j (Joseph): Manassch. 32,200 

Gad. 45,650 i Benjamin. 35,400 

Judah. 74,600 ! Dan. 62,700 

Issachar. 54,400'Asher. 41,500 

Zebulun. 57,400; Naphtali. 53,400 

Total of the military array. 603,550 

These may be taken as the exact figures corresponding to 
the round number of 600,000, as given at the Exodus. From 
the identity of the total, and the improbability of there be¬ 
ing two numberings in one year, this seems to be the same 
as the census mentioned before, in connection with the half¬ 
shekel tax for the service of the sanctuary. 1 

The object of the census was military, in preparation for 
the march to Canaan. A captain was appointed for every 
tribe ; and the whole host was divided into four camps, which 
surrounded the tabernacle during a halt, and went before 
and after it on the march, in the following order:— 

i. On the Past, and in the van: the camp of Judah, with 
Issachar and Zebulun, 186,400 men. 

ii On the South , and second: the camp of Reuben, with 
Simeon and Gad, 151,450 men. 

The Tabernacle and Levi. 

iii. On the West , and last but one: the camp of Ephraim, 
with Manasseh and Benjamin, 108,100 men. 

iv. On the North , and in the rear: the camp of Dan, with 
Asher and Xaphtali, 157,600 men. 

Each tribe had its standard. 

§ 2. Another object of the census was religious. The above 
numbers, besides excluding the tribe of Levi, included some 
who had no right there, as not being sui juris , namely, the 
first-born , who were consecrated to Jehovah. 2 Of both these 
classes, the Levites and the first-born, the census included 
the males from one month old and upward, and there were 
found to be a — 


Of the first-born. 22,273 

Of the tribe of Levi. 22,000 

Difference. 273 


1 Ex. xxxviii. 26. iii. (Gcrshon, 7500; Kohath, 8600; 

5 Ex. xiii. 1, 2, 11-16. Merari, 6200) give a total of 23,300. 

' The separate numbers in Num. The received solution of the discrep- 
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The Levites were taken for the service of Jehovah, in place 
of the first-born, man for man: the remaining 273 were re¬ 
deemed for five shekels each ; and this sum of 13(35 shekels 
was given to Aaron and his sons. The cattle of the Levites 
were taken instead of the first-born cattle.* 

This substitution of the Levites for the first-born nave the 
former a sacrificial as well as a sacerdotal holiness to Jeho¬ 
vah, an idea extended to all the redeemed, as “ the church of 
the first-born.” 5 

The Lev ies were again numbered, from thirty" to fifty 
years, for the service of the sanctuary; and to each of their 
three families their respective duties were assigned. 7 The 
numbers were— 


Of the Kohathites. 2750 

Of the sons of Gerslion. 2030 

Of the sons of Merari. 3200 


Total of priests and Levites. 8580 

§ 3. The description of this census, in the book of Numbers, 
immediately after the setting up of the tabernacle, antici¬ 
pates some events which occurred in the interval before the 
march was resumed—such as the purification of the camp by 
excluding the unclean," the institution of the order of Xaza- 
rites , 9 and the offerings of the princes of Israel (the heads of 
the twelve tribes), at the dedication of the temple and of the 
altar. 10 Here also we read the beautiful form prescribed for 
the blessing of Aaron and his sons upon the people in God’s 
name— 


“Jehovaii bless thee: and keep tlice. 

Jehovah mnkc His face to shine upon thee: 

and be gracious unto tlice. 
Jehovaii lift up His countenance upon tlice: 

and give thee peace.” 


A special mention is made of t he second celebrat ion of the 
Passover in the wilderness of Sinai, with the addition of a 
new law permitting those who were defiled, or travelling, to 


ancy is that 300 were the first-born 
of the Levites, who as such were nl- 
readv consecrated, and therefore could 
not take tlic place of others. Tal¬ 
mudic traditions add that the ques¬ 
tion, which of the Israelites should he 
redeemed hvaLcvite, or which should 
pay the five shekels, was settled by lot. 

Nurn. i.—in. vui. 

6 Heb. xii. 23. 


"The mention of twentv live in 

m 

Num. viii. 24, .as the nge of entrance, 
must he understood either of a pro¬ 
bationary period during which they 
were trained for their duties, or of the 
! lighter work of keeping the gates of 
the tabernacle. 7 Sec chap. xv. 
w Num. v. 1-4. v Num. vi. 1-21. 

10 Num. vii. 

11 Num. vi. 22-27. 
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The Advance from Sinai. 

keep it a month later. 13 The Book of Leviticus also mentions 
incidentally the death of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of 
Aaron, by tire from Jehovah, for offering “strange fire” on 
the altar of incense, instead of the sacred fire sent down from 
God. It appears from the sequel that the sacrilege was com¬ 
mitted in drunken recklessness. Aaron and his surviving 
sons were forbidden to defile the priesthood by the utterance 
of their natural grief, and commanded to remain within the 
tabernacle, leaving the congregation to “ bewail the burning 
which Jehovah had kindled.” The law was laid down that 
the priests should drink no wine or strong drink when they 
went into the tabernacle, lest they should be incapacitated 
from distinguishing bet ween the holy and the'unholy, between 
the unclean and the clean. Even the survivors incurred the 
severe displeasure of Moses for not eating the sin-offering in 
the Holy Place. 13 Such were the terrors that beset the dig¬ 
nity of the priesthood, conferred by the law on “ men com¬ 
passed with infirmity.” 14 

To this interval belongs also the death by stoning of a 
man who had blasphemed “ the Name.’' This blasphemer was 
the son of a Hebrew woman named Shelomith, and of an Egyp¬ 
tian father; and here we have an example of the evils intro¬ 
duced by the “mixed multitude” who came with the peo¬ 
ple out of Egypt, as well as of the fact that such marriages 
were made before the Exodus. 15 

S 4. At length the word of Jehovah came to them that 
they had dwelt long enough in this mountain, and command¬ 
ing them to turn and journey onward. 16 The land of their 
destination was described with reference to the promises to 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 17 but in more minute detail. 
They w T ere directed to go, as the first aim of their journey, 
“ to the mount of the Am or ties f that is, the highlands of 
Judah and Ephraim, which rise on the north of the desert of 
et-Tih , and fill the central part of Southern Palestine. To 
this is added the mention of “ all the places nigh thereunto, in 
th a plain (Arahahf) which seems here to mean the whole val¬ 
ley of the Jordan, and its lakes; “in the hills,” probably of 
Judah, and perhaps including Mount Gilead, east of the Jor¬ 
dan ; “ in the vale (shephelahf) that is, the lowlands situated 
in the land of the Philistines ; “ in the south,” the special 
portion of Judah ; “by the seaside ,” the great littoral re¬ 
gion north of Carmel, as far as Phoenicia; to the land of the 


;i Nurn. ix. 1-14. 
w Hcb. v. 2, vii. 28. 


14 Lev. xxiv. 
17 Deut. i. 8. 


13 Lev. x. 


ia Deut. i. 6, 7. 
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Chap. XIII. 


Departure from Sinai. 


Canaanitesf or Northern Palestine; “ and unto Lebanon f 
“ to the great river, the river Euphrates.'"* 

On the twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year (about May 20,1490 b.c.), the cloud of Jehovah's pres¬ 
ence was lifted up from the tabernacle, as the sign of de¬ 
parture ; and the tabernacle itself was taken down. 19 At 
the alarm blown by the two silver trumpets, which God had 
commanded to be made, 30 each of the four camps set forward 
in its appointed order, and the host followed the cloud into 
the wilderness of Paran. 31 This divine guidance relieved 
Moses from all responsibility as to the direction of the jour¬ 
ney. 33 Moses invited Ilobab, either his father-in - law, or 
brother-in-law, 23 to go with them, in those memorable words 
so often quoted in a wider sense—“ We arc journeying unto 
the place of which Jehovah said, I will give it you : come 
with us, and we will do thee good : for Jehovah hath spoken 
good concerning Israel;” and Ilobab consented to guide 
them through the desert. 34 He appears as the experienced 
Bedouin sheikh, to whom Moses looked for the material safe¬ 
ty of his cumbrous caravan in the new and difficult ground 
before them. The tracks and passes of that “ waste howling 
wilderness” were all familiar to him, and his practiced sight 
would be to them “ instead of eyes ” in discerning the dis- 
tant clumps of verdure which betokened the wells or springs 
for the daily encampment, and in giving timely warning of 
the approach of Amalekites, or other spoilers of the desert. 
“The ark of the covenant of Jehovah went before them, to 
search out a resting-place for them. And the cloud of Je¬ 
hovah was upon them by day, when they went out of the 
camp.” 35 When the ark set forward, Moses cried, “ Rise up, 
O Jehovah, and let thine enemies be scattered; and let them 
that hate thee flee before thee.” And when it rested, he 
said, “ Return, O Jehovah, unto the ten thousand thousands 


Comp. Gen. xv. 18. 

18 Num. x. 11-17. 

80 Num. x. 1-10. 21 Niim. x. 12. 

22 Num. ix. 17-23. 

23 In favor of his being the brother- 
in-law of Moses there is the express 
statement that Ilobab was “ the son 
of Ragucl ” (Num. x. 20); Rngucl or 
Reuel — the Hebrew word in both 
cases is the same—being identified 


law of Moses,” though in most of the 
ancient versions connected with Ho- 
bab will in the original read either 
wav, so that no argument can be 
founded on them. In favor of IIo- 
bab’s identitv with Jethro are the 
words of Judg. i\\ 11, and the Moham¬ 
medan traditions are in favor of thii 

identity. He is known in the Koran 
* * 

and elsewhere, and in the East at tha 
present day , I*.'’ the name of Sho'eib^ 


with Jethro, not onlv in Exod. ii. 18 
(comj). iii. 1, etc.), but also by Jose* doubtless a corruption of Ilobab. 
phu*. who constantly gives him that! 24 Num. x. 29-32. 
name ; but the addition, the father-in- / M Num. x. 33, 34. 
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of Israel." 2 ® Thus they went three days’ journey into the 
wilderness of Paran. 27 

§ 5. In following the route of the Israelites, we must try 
to determine two or three chief positions. The general di¬ 
rection is northward from Sinai “to the mount of the Amo- 
rites," the highlands of Southern Palestine. 28 The two ex¬ 
tremes are the camp before Sinai on the south, and the “ city ” 
of Kaeesh, or Kadesh-barnea, on the north. 28 The distance 
between these points was eleven days’ journey (about 165 
miles), “ by the way of Mount Seir.” i0 This is evidently 
mentioned as the ordinary route, and it seems to be implied 
(though this must not be assumed as certain) that it was fol¬ 
lowed by the Israelites. If it were so, their course would lie 
nearly along, or parallel to the Gulf of Akabah, and up the 
wide plain of the Arabah , which runs northward from the 
head of the gulf, between Mount Seir on the east and the 
desert of et-Tih on the west. Their present journey must be 
carefully distinguished from their final march into Palestine, 
at the end of the thirty-eight years’ wandering in the wil¬ 
derness. On that occasion they descended the Arabahf after 
being refused permission to pass through Edom, rested at 
Elath ( Akabah ), at the head of the Gulf of Akabah ; 32 and 
whence, turning the southern point of Mount Seir, they skirt¬ 
ed its eastern side to the country of Moab, east of the Jor¬ 
dan. But, on their first march, there is no clear evidence that 
they rested at the head of the Gulf of Akabah , or passed up 
the Arabah • and the probabilities are very nicely balanced. 
Much of the difficulty arises from confounding the directions 
in which they proposed to enter Palestine on the two occa¬ 
sions. Their final entrance was made from the east, by way 
of the plains of Moab ; but their first entrance was to have 
been from the south, by way of Hebron. This is clear from 
the command to march to the mountain of the Amorites: 
from the description of the circuit made by the spies, and 
especially from their visiting Hebron and Eshcol. 33 What¬ 
ever, therefore, the route to Kadesh may have been, that sta¬ 
tion was a final starting-point for Hebron ; and thus we have 
6ome guide for the latter part of the journey. 

Between “ the mount of the Amorites ” and the group of 
Sinai, lies the great table-land now called the desert of et> 


Vj Num. x. 36 ; comp. Ps. lxviii. 
1. 2. <xxxii. 8. 

' 5,7 Num. x. 12, 33. 2 "§4. 

* Num. xiii. 26, xx. 6, xxxii. 8. 

** Deut. i. 2. 


» 

see Notes and Illustrations (A), 
Arabaii. 

32 Deut. ii. 8. 

22 Num. xiii. 17-25; see § 9. 


I 
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Wilderness of Par an. 


Chap. XIU 


Tih (the wandering). There can be no doubt of its general 
correspondence to the wilderness ofParan , in which the cloud 
rested, when it was first lifted up from the tabernacle. 34 This 
arid tract of limestone answers well to the description of Mo¬ 
ses: “When we departed from Ilorcb, we went through all 
that great and terrible wilderness , which ye saw by the way of 
the mountain of the Amorites; and we came to Kadesh- 
barnea.” 35 Its limits are clearly marked out by the mount¬ 
ain ranges, which divide it on the south-west from the desert 
of Shur, on the south from that of Sinai, and on the cast from 
the Arabah. The range which divides it on the south from 
the desert of Sinai is also called et-Tih ; and this the Israel¬ 
ites seem to have crossed, in passing out of the wilderness of 

Sinai to that ofParan. But it is not clear that thev made 

% 

this passage in their first journey of three days. 30 It took 
them some time to get clear of the wadgs about Sinai; and 
although Paran is mentioned from the first as the region into 
which they passed, the three important stations of Taberaii, 
Kibrotii-iiattaavaii, and IIazekotii 31 can hardly be reckon¬ 
ed to Paran, as they are said to have encamped in the wilder¬ 
ness ofParan after leaving Ilazeroth. 38 Unfortunately these 
three names furnish little, if any, clew to the route they took 
from Sinai. Taberaii (a burning ) records the awful judg¬ 
ment that befell the people, who now began again to murmur 
against Jehovah. “ Fire burnt among them, and consumed 
those that were in the uttermost parts of the camp;’ doubt¬ 
less, from the order of the encampment, the mixed multitude 
who came with the people out of Egypt. 

§ 6. The name of the next station, Kibrotii-iiattaavaii 
(the graves of fust), is of similar origin. On this occasion too 
the rebellion began with “the mixed multitude.” 40 Their 
lust for better food spread to the Israelites, who, remember¬ 
ing the fish and the vegetables of Egypt, loathed the manna, 
and asked for flesh. God sent them quails, on which ihey sur¬ 
feited themselves for a whole month; 41 and while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, they were smitten with a great 
plague, which gave the place its name. The mention ot the 
sea in two passages of this narrative has been used as an ar¬ 
gument that the route thus far was along the valleys which 
run eastward from Sinai to the Gulf of Akabah; but the sea 
is near to any part of the peninsula, and the flights of birds 


34 Num. x. 12. 

M Dent. i. 19. 

*• Num. x. 33. 

17 Num. xi. 3, 34, 35, xxxiii. 17. 


3,1 Num. xii. 1G. 
38 Num. xi. 2, 3. 

40 Num. xi. 4. 

41 Num. xi. 20. 
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which have attracted the attention of travellers are charac¬ 
teristic of the whole region. 43 

A very important institution arose out of this rebellion. 
Moses complained to Jehovah that the burden of the people 
was too great for him to bear alone. He was directed to 
choose seventy 43 of the elders of Israel, and to present them 
before the tabernacle; where Jehovah came down in the 
cloud, and gave them a share of the Spirit that was on Moses, 
and they prophesied. Two of them who had not come out to 
the tabernacle, Eldad and Medad, prophesied in the camp: an 
intimation of the truth, so often taught by the prophets, that 
even in the old dispensation the power of God’s Spirit tran¬ 
scended the forms and places of his own appointment. But 
the devout zealot is slow to receive this truth; and so Joshua 
prayed Moses to forbid them, just as the disciples asked Christ, 
to forbid those who wrought miracles, but did not follow in 
his train; and both received answers in the same spirit. 44 

The appointment of the seventy elders has often been re¬ 
garded as the germ of the Sanhedrim. They seem rather to 
have been a Senate, whose office was confined to assisting 
Moses in the government, and ceased with the cessation of 
his leadership. No trace of the Sanhedrim is found till the 
return from the Babylonish captivity. It is more certain 
that the manner of their consecration prefigured the order of 
the Prophets. The irresistible force with which the divine 
Spirit impelled them to prophesy has several parallels in the 
Jewish history, and is yet to be fulfilled in the pouring out of 
God's Spirit on all flesh. 45 

§ 7. For the next halting-place, Hazeroth (the enclosures ), 
a site has been found at the Wady Huderah , on the main 
route from Sinai to the shores of the Gulf of Akabah. 40 It 
lies on the margin between the granite of the Tur and the 
sandstone of the Debhet-er-Ramleh , and therefore properly 


44 Both Schubert, between Sinai 
and the Wady Murrah (Reisen, 360), 
and Stanley (,S’. and P. 82), just be- 
f«»re reaching Hudhera, encountered 
lights of birds — the latter says of 
“red-legged cranes.” Ritter speaks 
of such flights as a constant phenom¬ 
enon, both in this peninsula and in 
the Euphrates region. Burckhardt, 
'Iravels in Syria. 406, Aug. 8, quotes 
R ir-sclTs Afcjjjto, ii. 194, and says the 
bird Katin is found in great numbers 
a the neighborhood of Tufikh . He 


calls it a species of partridge, or not 
improbably the Seloua , or quail. Boys 
not uncommonly kill three or four of 
them at one throw with a stick. 

43 Doubtless six from each tribe, 
Moses and Aaron making up the six 
for the tribe of Levi. 

44 Num. xi. 24-29; comp. Mark 
ix. 38; Luke ix. 49; John iii. 2b; 
1 Cor. xiv. 5. 

46 1 Sam. x. 5, 6, 10, xix. 20-23; 
Joel ii. 29; Acts ii. 17, 18; i Cor 
xiv. 4fl Num. xi. 35. 
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CllAl*. XIII. 


neither in the desert of Sinai, nor in that of Paran. 4 ’ Close 
to Hudenth is a brook called El-Ain (the water), of itself a 
strong argument for this route, and inviting an encampment 
for a considerable time, such as tlie name seems to imply. 4 " 

At Ilazeroth Moses was troubled by a seditious opposition 
from Miriam and Aaron. They spake against him because 
of the Cushite woman whom lie had married, probably his 
Midianite wife, Zipporah ; and placed their authority on a 
level with his. 4 ® On this occasion we have that celebrated 
description of the character of Moses: “Now the man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men that were on the face of 
ihe earth.” 00 We have also that, testimony to his faithfulness 
as a servant set over the house of God, which the Apostle 
uses as a type of Christ’s government over JI is own house, 
the Church. 01 Jehovah called forth Aaron and Miriam, with 
Moses, to the tabernacle, and declared 11 is pleasure to con¬ 
verse with Moses openly, mouth to mouth, and not, as to other 
prophets, in visions, dreams, and dark speeches (parables) ; 
and reproved them for speaking against him. Miriam was 
smitten with leprosy ; and, though she was healed at the 
prayer of Moses, Aaron, as the high-priest, was obliged to 
shut her out from tho camp for seven days; after which “the 
people removed from Ilazeroth, and pitched in the wilderness 
of Pa ran.” 

§ 8. Here is the Gordian knot of the topography. We are 
not told at what point they passed into the wilderness of 
Paran, nor how many stages they made in it. We iind them 
next at Kadesh, whence the spies were sent out ;°' J but to deter¬ 
mine the position of Kadesh itself is the great problem of t he 
whole route. We obtain no help from the list of stations, 03 
in which Kadesh is not mentioned,and the name of Ilazeroth 
is followed by several unknown places, of which it is even 
uncertain whether they belong to t his journey, or to the years 
of wandering in the wilderness. The latter seems the more 

f nobable alternative, since the mention of Mount Ilo: 04 cleur- 
y refers to the fortieth year, and at least the eight preceding 


47 Comp. Num. xii. 1G, with xxxiii. 
18 . 

48 It signifies the villages of a peo¬ 
ple in an unsettled state of life, in¬ 
termediate between tents and perma¬ 
nent cities. It is quite possible, how¬ 
ever, that the name may refer to those 
complicated masses of rock which 
often seem to shut in the traveller in 
tbndse regions. 


49 Num. xii. 1, 2. Some suppose 
the reference to be to some Egyptian 
wife whom Moses had married beforo 
he lied from Egypt, and who had aft¬ 
erward rejoined him. r,u Num. xii. 3. 

61 Num. xii. 7; Heb. iii. 2, 5 ( * 

I com]*. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

M Num. xiii. 2G; Dcut. i. 19. 

M Num. xxxiii. 

64 Num. xxxiii. 37-41. 
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Return of the Spies . 

stations* 5 are closely connected with it; 55 while the halt at 
Kadesli” must be- understood of a return to that place after 
the long wanderings. 5 * The only escape from these difficulties 
is by the hypothesis that Kadesli served as a sort of head¬ 
quarters during the thirty-eight years of wandering. 6 " The 
Israelites arrived at Kadesli forty days before the vintage, 69 
cr about the latter part of August; and they made there a 
longer halt than at any other place, except before Sinai. 

§ 9. At Kadesli, Jehovah declared to the people that they 
had reached the mountain of the Amorites, into which they 
were to ascend, to possess the land He had given them. 61 
But first the country was explored by twelve spies, who were 
heads of their respective tribes. 32 Their names are given at 
length, but only two of them are memorable, Caleb, the son 
of Jephunneh, of the tribe of Judah, and Oshea, the son of Nun, 
of the tribe of Ephraim, whom Moses had called Joshua , i. e., 
Saviour. They searched the land for forty days, ascending 
the Ghor and the valley of the Jordan, as far as Rehob, on 
the way to Hamath (i. e., Anti-libanus), in the extreme north. 
Thence they returned to Hebron, and explored the region 
round that city, in which their father Abraham had dwelt as 
a stranger, near the Amorite princes Aner, and Mamre, and 
Eshcol—the last of whom seems still to have derived his name 
{Esheob=& cluster of grapes) from the rich vine-clad valley 
of which he was the prince. 63 From that valley the spies 
brought a cluster of grapes so large that it was borne between 
two men upon a staff, together with pomegranates and figs: 
for it was the season of the first ripe grapes. 64 These proofs 
confirmed their report that the land was all that Jehovah had 
promised, “ It is a good land that Jehovah our God doth 
give us :'' 3 surely it floweth with milk and honey.” 00 Indeed 
we can but faintly judge of the impression made upon them 

^ Xum. xxxiii. 31-37. vale of Hebron N.E. and S.W., and 

M Comp. Deut. x. G, 7. about two miles north of the town 

57 Num. xxxiii. 36-37. (Van de Velde, ii. 64). 

M Comp. Num. xx. 1. 04 Num. xiii. 20-25 ; Deut. i. 24, 

M See Soles and Illustrat. (B), Ka- 25. 66 Deut. i. 25. 

desk. 60 § 9. 01 Deut. i. 20, 21. 00 Num. xiii. 27 ; comp. Ex. iii. 8, 

M Num. xiii. 1-16; Deut. i. 22, 23. 17, xiii. 5, xxxiii. 3. This too often 
03 The Jewish traveller Ha-Parchi suggests only a vague idea of luxuri- 
ppeaVs of Eshcol as north of the ant plenty to readers who forget that, 
mountain on which Hebron stood in the absence of the sugar-cane, hon - 
(Benjamin of Tudela, Asher , ii. 437) ; ! ey is a necessary of life. “ Milk and 
and here the name has been lately honey ” contain all the essential ele- 
observed still attached to a spring of ments of food, besides corn and wine, 
remarkably fine water called 'Ain\ which are elsewhere mentioned Q& 
Eshkali , in a Talley which crosses the i abounding in Palestine* 
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Chap. XIIL 


—after a year and a half of confinement to the desert—by 
the glowing description of travellers who have entered Palos- 
tine from the same side. 67 But, when thev went on to tell 
of the people they had seen there, inhabiting great walled 
cities—the Amalekites in the south, the Ilittites, Jebusites, 
and Amorites in the mountains, and the Canaanites along the 
sea-shore and in the valley of the Jordan, and especially the 
giant sons of Anak, before whom they felt themselves as grass 
hoppers, their good report became an evil one. Caleb alone, 
supported afterward by Joshua, tried to calm the people, as¬ 
suring them that they were able to conquer the land. The 
other spies not only exaggerated the strength of tin* enemy, 
but began to find fault with the land itself, as “a land that 
eateth up the inhabitants thereof” 61 * The people spent the 
night in bewailing their lost hopes. 69 

In the morning they broke out into open rebellion, and 
proposed to elect a captain and to return to Egypt. In vain 
did Moses and Aaron fall down before the people ; in vain 
did Caleb and Joshua reiterate their assurance of victory, in 
the strength of Jehovah’s promise and presence, and exhort 
the people, above all things, not to rebel against Him. All 
the congregation had already taken up stones to stone them, 
when the glory of Jehovah shone forth from the tabernacle, 
and He spake to Moses, declaring that lie would disinherit 
the people, and make of him a nation. Once more, as before 
Sinai, the intercession of Moses prevailed ; but in pardoning 
the nation, Jehovah swore by himself that “ the whole earth 
should be filled with His glory,” in the example he would 
make of the men who had rebelled against him, not one of 
whom, save Caleb, 70 should sec the promised land. The exe¬ 
cution of the sentence was to begin on the morrow, by their 
turning into the wilderness by the way of the Bed Sea. 
There they were to wander for forty years—a year for each 
day that the spies had searched the land—till all the men of 
twenty years old and upward had left their carcasses in the 


47 Stanley, S. andP., pp. 98-192. 
es Num. xiii. 32. This obscure 
phrase seems to mean that the enjoy¬ 
ment of the abundant produce of the 
land was marred bv the constant 
danger from surrounding enemies, as 

attacks were invited bv its fertility 

w * 

(comp. xiv. 0). 
cy Xum. xiv. ]. 

70 Joshua is not mentioned here 
fNum. xiv. 24), probably because his 


j destined leadership was already 
| known to Moses, as his new name 
implies; but he is expressly named 
with Caleb in the repetition of the 
sentence to the people (Num. xiv. 
30). Still, as Caleb was tlie first to 
withstand the rebellion, be receive* 
the higher praise and reward (Num. 
xiv. 24 ; Dent. i. 36). Hebron itself 
was made his inheritance (Josh, xiv 
G-15). 
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Wandering in the Wilderness. 

desert ; and then at length their children, having shared their 
wanderings, should enter on their inheritance. 71 As an earn¬ 
est ot‘ the judgment, the ten faithless spies were slain by a 
plague. a 

$ 10. Xow that it was too late, the people changed their 
mind : and, having lost the opportunity given them by God. 
they tried to seize it against His will. In the morning they 
marched up the mountain-pass (es-Sit/ci), in spite of the warn¬ 
ing of Moses—that it should not prosper ; and the Amalekites 
and Canaanites, coming down upon them with the Amorites 
of the mouutain, defeated them with great slaughter, and 
chased them as far as Hormah, and even to Mount Seir. 73 
The entrance to the promised land on this side was now hope¬ 
lessly barred ; and their forlorn state is thus described by 
Moses—"And ye returned and wept before Jehovah; but 
Jehovah would not hearken to your voice nor give ear unto 
yon.’" 74 

§11. The thirty-eight years (or rather exactly thirty-seven 
years and a half) occupied in the execution of God’s judg¬ 
ment on the generation that grieved him in the wilderness, 
and to whom lie sware in his wrath, They shall not enter 
into my rest,” form almost a blank in the sacred history. 
Their close may be fixed at the period of the final march from 
Kadesh to Mount Hor, and thence down through the Arabah , 
and up the eastern side of Mount Seir, to the plains of 
Moab. 7a But the intervening portions of the narrative are 
most difficult to assign to their proper place—whether to the 
first or final stay at Kadesh, or to the years between. The 
mystery which hangs over this period seems like an awful 
silence into which the rebels sink away. 

After the rout in Hormah, the people “ abode in Kadesh 
many days.” 76 This phrase may possibly cover the whole 
period of the wandering ; and Kadesh may very well be taken 
for a general name of the wilderness. 77 The direction in 
which the people started on their wanderings is defined, “ by 

71 Num. xiv. 75 Num. xiv. 36, 37. j Palestine, and rises above the less 

7J Num. xiv. 40-45 ; Deut. i. 41-44. elevated step—the level of the desert 
The ancient name of Hormah was et-Tih — interposed between it and 
Zephath f.Judg. i. 17). Robinson (ii. the Ghor. 

181 ) identifies the pass es-Sufa with 74 Deut. i. 45, 46. 

Zephath, in respect both of the name, 75 Num. xx. 1. xxxiii. 37 ; Deut. 
which is sufficiently similar, and of ii, 23. In a wider sense they in- 
the situation, which is a probable one, elude the final march as far as the 
viz., the gap in the mountain barrier, j brook Zered on the confines of Moali 
which, running about S.W. and N.E., j (Deut. ii. 14). Deut. i. 46, 

completes the plateau of Southern! 77 See Ps. xxix. 8. 
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the wag of the Hed Sea, which seems clearly to mean down 
the Arabah to the head of the Elanitic Gulf. Now it seems 
that the passage in Deut. ii. 1, must he referred to this same 
“ turning into the wilderness by the way of the Red Sea,” and 
not to the final march, the signal for which is recorded at v. 
3 ; 7 * and this is confirmed by the computation of the thirty* 
eight years of wandering from the time they left Kadesh* 
barnea.* 0 If this be so, we have a clew to the direction of 
the wandering in the words, “ and we compassed Mount Scir 
many days words which point to the Arabah. With this 
agrees the notice of their last march back to Kadesh, being 
from Ezion-gaber at the head of the Gulf of Akabah/ 1 
There is another light, in which the question has hardly 
been yet regarded. We have often felt staggered at the idea 
of this vast multitude being led up and down the awful des¬ 
olations of the Tih, amid terrific sufferings to men, women, 
children, and cattle, with no assignable purpose, except to 
spend out the allotted years ; and w e would rather believe 
that God mitigated their punishment, than that lie added 
any unnecessary suffering to the sentence of the gradual death 
of the grown-up generation. Nor do we read of any such 
sufferings as they must have endured had they plunged into 
the Till : it is not till their return to Kadesh that we find 
them wanting water.® 2 Is it not more consistent with the 
spirit of the narrative, and with the ways of God, to suppose 
that their wanderings had at least an apparent object, which 
determined their direction and extent? When they found 
that they could not scale the mountain passes of the Amo- 
rites, their southward journey might well have for its object 
to find some passage through Edom to the east by the route 
they at last followed; and it may have been w ith this hope 
that “they compassed Mount Seir for many days.” Then, 
as in the end, t ley may have met with a refusal from the 
Edomites ; and so have waited about their head-quarters at 
Kadesh, trying sometimes one passage and sometimes anoth¬ 
er, but shut out on both sides \ 3 and meanwhile leading a 
nomad life, chiefly among the pastures of the Arabah, til! 


7P Niim. xiv. 25 ; Dent. i. 40. 
t 78 The direction northward is that 

f 

which they would have taken if the 
Edomites lind not refused them a 
passage (comp. Num. xiv. 4-7, with 
Num. xx. 14-19); and the change of 
route is indicated at Num. xiv. 8. 

Ml Num. xiv. 14. 

n Num. xxxiii. 36; the few pre-j 


ceding stations to which we have any 
guide seem also to be nenr the Edom¬ 
ites. Num. xx. 

M Their encounter with Arad tho 
Canaanitc at Ilormnh seems to indi¬ 
cate another attempt to force a pas. 
sage to the north-west (Num. xxi. 1, 
2 ; ver. 3 seems to be an anticipation 
of Judg. xi. 30). 
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Rebellion of Korah. 

God's appointed time had come. This view is strongly con¬ 
firmed by Judges xi. 16-18, where it is said that, on coming 
up out of Egypt, Israel sent messengers both to the kings of 
Edom and of Moab, asking for a passage ; and, after their re -• 
fusal. Israel ((bode in Jut desk. Then they went along through 
the wilderness, and encompassed the land of Edom, etc. In 
the poetry of the Hebrews, Mouut Seiv and Edom are con¬ 
stantly connected with the wanderings. 84 

Such a lot was hard enough, with all its necessary trials, 
and with its hope constantly deferred ; but it is consistent 
and intelligible. It may be left to imagination to fill up the 
picture of the doomed generation dropping otf year by year, 
and of the lesson impressed on their children by seeing their 
carcasses left in the wilderness. Nor must it be forgotten 
that this passage also of their history is emblematic of the 
whole pilgrimage of man, who must toil on to his rest through 
a path marked by the graves of his illusions and his sins. 

§ 12. There are five chapters in the Rook of Numbers , 85 re¬ 
ferring to this interval, but to what part of it we cannot say. 
Besides sundry religious laws, 86 they record the following 
events:— 

L The death by stoning of a man who was found gather¬ 
ing sticks on the Sabbath day. 87 His offense was the doing 
servile work ; its spirit was presumptuous disobedience to 
Jehovah, and the penalty had already been declared. 88 The 
case was expressly referred by Moses to Jehovah, and it is 
recorded as an example that the law of the Sabbath was not 
to be a dead letter. 

ii. The rebellion of Korah, Dathan, and Abiram was an 
attempt to deprive the priesthood of its special sanctity, by 
a perversion of the truth declared by God himself, that all 
the people were “an holy nation and a royal priesthood.” 89 
It was led by Korah, a Levite, with 250 princes famous in 
the congregation, who claimed equality with the priests ; and 
he was joined by Dathan and Abiram, and others of the tribe 
of Reuben, whose claim probably rested on the primogeni¬ 
ture of their ancestor. At God’s command, Korah and his 
company presented themselves with Moses and Aaron at the 
door of the tabernacle, each with his censer, favored as it 
would seem by the congregation. 90 Then the voice of God 
called to Moses and Aaron to separate themselves from the 

M Judges v. 4; Dent, xxxiii. 2;! eB Deut. v. 15; Ex. xxxi. 15, xxxr. 
Hab. iii. 3 : Judith v. 14 ; Stanley, p. : 2, 3. 

96. ■ s Num. xv.-xix. ** Appendix, i M Num, xvi. 1-3; comp. Ex. xix 
Num. xv. 32-36. !6- 90 Num xvi. 19. 
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congregation, that He might destroy them. For the third 
time the intercessor obtained the people’s pardon : they were 
bidden to remove from the tents of Korali, Dathan, and 
Abiram ; and, at the word of Moses, the earth opened and 
swallowed up the rebels, with their families and all that be¬ 
longed to them, while fire burst out from the tabernacle and 
consumed the 250 princes. Their brazen censers, as being sa¬ 
cred, were gathered by Aaron out of the fire, to make plates 
for a covering of the altar of burnt-offering. 91 The Apostle 
Jude uses those who “perished in the gainsaying of Korali” 
as a type of the “ filthy dreamers,” who, in the last days, shall 
“ despise dominion and speak evil of dignities.” 95 

iii. The people now murmured at the fate of the men 
whose rebellion they had favored, and, at the very moment 
when they gathered against Moses and Aaron before the tab¬ 
ernacle, Jehovah appeared in the cloud, and sent a pestilence 
among them. Then followed one of the most striking exam¬ 
ples of the intercession of Moses and the mediation of the 
high -priest. Seeing that “ wrath was gone out from Jehovah,” 
Moses bade Aaron to fill his censer with coals from the altar 
and with incense, as an atonement for the people, and to stand 
between the living and the dead ; and so the plague was 
stayed. 93 A most striking symbol of Christ’s mediation to 
save those who are doomed to the death of sin. 

iv. After these things, a new sign was given of Jehovah’s 
special favor to the house of Aaron. Twelve rods, or sceptres, 
were chosen for the several tribes, and laid up in the taber¬ 
nacle before the ark, the name of Aauon being inscribed on 
the rod of Levi. In the morning Moses went into the taber¬ 
nacle and brought forth the rods, and returned them to the 
princes of the tribes, when Aaron’s rod was seen covered 
with buds and blossoms and full-grown almonds. The rest 
were still dry sticks; but his was a living and fruitful sceptre. 
It was a vivid emblem of “ the rod of Jesse,” the “ Branch,” 
springing up without the sustenance of nature, which in the 

K rophets represents the spiritual and life-giving power of 
lessiah. By the command of Cod it was laid up in the ark, 
for a perpetual memorial against the like rebellions. 91 The 
people, now terrified into submission, cried that they only 
drew near the tabernacle to perish, and Jehovah repeated 
the law, committing the charge of the sanctuary to the Le* 
vites." 


Num. xvi. 1-40. 
M Jude 11. 
w Mum. xvi. 41-5C. 


01 Num. xvii.; Isn. xi. I, liii. 2\ 
Zech. vi. 12 ; Kev. v. 5. 
or * Num. xvii. 12, 1 J, xviii. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) THE ARAB AH. 

Although this word appears in 
the Authorized Version in its origi¬ 
nal shape only in Josh, xviii. 18, vet 
in the Hebrew text it is of frequent 
occurrence. It is used generally to 
indicate a barren, uninhabitable dis¬ 
trict* but "the Arabah” indicates 

4 

more particularly the deep-sunken 
vallev or trench which forms the most 
striking among the many striking nat¬ 
ural features of Palestine, and which 
extends with great uniformity of for¬ 
mation from the slopes of Hermon to 
the Elanitic Gulf {Gulf of Akabak) of 
the Red Sea—the most remarkable 
depression known to exist on the sur¬ 
face of the globe. Through the north¬ 
ern portion of this extraordinary fis¬ 
sure the Jordan rushes through the 
lakes of Huleh and Gennesareth down 
it? ♦ortuous course to the deep chasm 
of the Dead Sea. This portion, about 
150 miles in length, is known among 
the Arabs bv the name of El-Ghor. 
The southern boundary of the Ghor is 

O' 

the wall of cliffs which crosses the val¬ 
ley about ten miles south of the Dead 
Sea. From their summits, southward 
to the Gulf of Akabah, the valley 
changes its name, or, it would be more 
accurate to sav, retains its old name 

V 7 

of Wady el-A rabah. 

At present our attention may be 
confined to the southern division, to 
that portion of this singular valley 
which has from the mo6t remote date 
Ixjrne. as it still continues to bear, the 
name of Arabah. A deep interest 
will always attach to this remarkable 


district, from the fact that it mu^t 
have been the scene of a large portion 
of the wanderings of the children of 
Israel after their repulse from the 
south of the promised land. Wher¬ 
ever Kadesh and Hormah mav here 
after be found to lie, we know with 
certainty, even in our present state of 
ignorance, that they must have been at 
the north of the Arabah; and there¬ 
fore “the way of the Red Sea,' 5 by 
which they journeyed u from Mount 
Hor to compass the land of Edom,” 
after the refusal of the King of Edom 
to allow them a passage through his 
country, must have been southward, 
down the Arabah toward the head of 
the gulf, till, as is nearly certain, they 
turned up one of the wadys on the 
left, and so made their way by the 
back of the mountain of Seir to the 
land of Moab on the east of the Dead 
Sea. 

The whole length of the Arabah 
proper, from the cliffs south of the 
Dead Sea to the head of the Gulf of 
Akabah, appears to be rather more 
than 100 miles. In breadth it varies. 
North of Petra, that is, about 70 miles 
from the Gulf of Akabah, it is at its 
widest, being perhaps from 14 to 16 
miles across; but it contracts gradu¬ 
ally to the south till at the gulf the 
opening to the sea is but 4, or, accord¬ 
ing to some travellers, 2 miles wide. 
The mountains which form the walls 
of this vast valley or trench are the 
legitimate successors of those which 
shut in the Ghor, only in every way 
grander and more desert-like. On the 
we6t are the long horizontal line# of 
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the limestone ranges of the Tih , “al¬ 
ways faithful to their tabular outline 
and blanched desolation,” mounting 
up from the valley by huge steps with 
level barren tracks on the top of each, 
and crowned by the vast plateau of 
the “ Wilderness of the Wanderings.” 
This western wall ranges in height 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the floor 
of the Arabah, and through it break 
in the wadys and passes from the des¬ 
ert above — unimportant toward the 
south, but farther north larger and of 
more permanent character. The chief j 
of these wadys is the Wady el-Jerafeh, j 
which emerges about sixty miles from ' 
Akabah, and lead its waters, when | 

i 

any are flowing, into the Wady el-Jeib , j 
and through it to the marshy ground j 
under the cliffs south of the Dead Sea. i 

Two principal passes occur in this; 
range. First, the very steep and diffi¬ 
cult ascent close to the Akabah, by 
which the road of the Mecca pilgrims 
between the Akabah and Suez mounts 
from the valley to the level of the pla¬ 
teau of the Tih. It bears apparently 
no other name than en-Nukb, “the 
Pass.” The second— es-Sufah —has a 
more direct connection with the Bible 
history, being probably that at which 
the Israelites were repulsed by the 
Canaanites (Deut. i. 44; Num. xiv. 
43-45). It is on the road from Petra 
to Hebron, above Ain el- Weibeh , and 
is not like the former, from the Ara¬ 
bah to the plateau, but from the pla¬ 
teau itself to a higher level 1000 feet 
above it. 

(B.) KADESH. 

I he position ofKadesh has to satis¬ 
fy the following conditions: It was a 
city , and one to which, from its name, 
some ancient sanctity belonged, as to 
Horeb.* It was in the wilderness of 
Paran, and also in that of Zin (Num. 
xiii. 21, xx. 1, xxxiii. 36; compare. 

• Kadesh ~ holy; it is the Fame word a* 
the Arabic name for Jerusalem, El-Khuda. 


Ixxxiv. 3,4; Josh. xv. ]): the latter 
is most probably the Arabah , and ci- 
' thcr the two deserts overlapped here, 
i or Kadesh lav on the borders of both. 
'It was close to “the mountain of the 
Amoritcs,” which is marked ns the 
end of the first journey to Palestine 
:(Dcut. i. 19, 20); but it was also on 
j the extreme border of Edom (Num. 

' xx. 16). It formed an important land¬ 
mark on the southern frontier of Pal¬ 
estine, toward its eastern extremity 
!(Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. x. 41, xv. 3 ; 
comp. Ezek. xlvii. 19, xlviii. 28.) The 
boundary ran from the “ ascent of 
Akrnbbirn” (t. e., of scorj lions, probably 
the water-shed which crosses the Chor 
about eleven miles south of the Dead 
Sea, nearly in lat. 31° N., and divides 
it from the Arabah ), thence along to 
Zin (that is, along the margin of the 
Arabah ), whence it ascended on the 
south side to Kadesh-barnea, which 
seems therefore to have stood on the 
edge of the plateau which bounds the 
Arabah on the west. Lastly, we should 
expect the site to be marked by some 
conspicuous rock, answering to that 
which Moses struck when the people 
murmured for water, whence the place 
was called Meiuhah-kadksii (from 
| Meribah = strife, Num. xx. 13; Deut. 
jxxxii. 51 ; Ez. //. a-.). At an earlier 
|period Kadesh is mentioned, with 
j Mount Scir and El-paran, ns overrun 
by Chedorlaomcr (Gen. xiv. 7) ;* and 
twice in connection with Abraham’s 
residence in the extreme south of Pal¬ 
estine, near Gerar (Gen. xvi. 14, xx. 
1). A position so far to the west, sug¬ 
gests that this Inst may be a different 
place, and may correspond to Ain- 
kades in lat. 30° 43', and long. 34° 
30', nearly due south of Gaza.f The 

• Its ancient name en-Mishpat (.S print/ nj 
Judgment ) ngrceu with the sanctity implied 
in the name Kadeah. 

t Itev. J. Rowlands, ap. Rev. G. Williams. 
Holy City , App. No. 1. The distinction is 
made by Jerome, who identifies this Kndenb 
with ft spot in the valley of Gerar, still called 
■q his day Beer-dan, the Well of the Judge. 
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doubt raised respecting the identity 
of the Kadesh or Kadesh-barnea, 
whence the spies set out, with the Ka¬ 
desh or Kadesh-meribab, which was 
the starting-point of the final journey 
in the fortieth year of the wanderings, 
must give way before a careful com¬ 
parison of the passage cited (comp, 
especially Deut. i. 46, and ii. 14). 

The identification of Kadesh with 
Petra % originally made in the Talmud, 
and latelv revived bv Dr. Stanley, 
is ingenious and captivating ; but the 
position seems too far both from the 
mountain of the Amorites and from 
the frontier of Palestine—too decided- 
lv within the territory of Edom, and 
too near Mount Hor—to be consistent 
with their former separate stations 
(Xum. xx. 22. xxxiii. 36, 37). We 
seem bound to look for a position 
further to the north-west, on the mar-, 
gin both of the Arabah and the et- 
Tih, and at the foot of one of the 
passes by which the final ascent is 
made from the plateau of the Tih to 
the higher level of the hills of South 
Palestine, which are here, so to speak, 
superimposed on the Tih. Robinson' 
places it at Ain el-Weibeh , on the | 
road from the Arabah to Hebron, by 
the pass of es-Safeh; and Stanley, 
while objecting that we must look for 
some more definite locality than any 
one of the springs and pools scatter¬ 
ed in the midst of the desert, admits 


that this would be in other respects 
not an inappropriate scene (p. 93); 
but he afterward argues for its ex¬ 
clusion because there is no cliff (se/a) 
such as that struck by Moses ; while, 
on the other hand, Sela is used as a 
name for Petra (p. 95). Others seek 
it on the more northerly road which 
runs up the Ghor and turns off near 
the south-western margin of the Dead 
Sea to Hebron. But there is anoth- 
; er spot which seems best to satis¬ 
fy all the conditions. In the north¬ 
east of the desert of et-Tih, and ad- 
| joining to the Arabah, is a remarka¬ 
ble plateau superimposed upon the 
table-land of the former, from which 
it is clearly distinguished by the lofty 
precipices that form its sides. This 
plateau seems to be meant when Kadesh 
is spoken of as a district. From this 
plateau the Wady Jerafeh descends 
to the Arabah, and just at the junction 
there is a fountain of living water 
now called Ain esh-Shehabeh ,* at the 
foot of the lofty cliff El-Mukrah, which 
exactly answers to the description of 
the rock before which Moses gathered 
the congregation, when he smote it 
twice, and water came out abundant¬ 
ly. Here, too, the Israelites would 
be in the uttermost borders of Edom, 
and within a short journey to Mount 
Hor. 

* In 30° 16' N. lat., and 34° 66' E. loo& 
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FINAL MARCH FROM KADKSII TO THE JORDAN. DEATH OF 

moses. a.m. 2552-2553. n.c. 1452-1451. 

| l. Last encampment at Kadesh—Death of Miriam. § 2. Water again 
given from the rock—The sin and sentence of Moses and Aaron. § 3. 
A passage refused through Edom. § 4. March from Kadesh to Mount 
Hor—Death of Aaron. § 5. March down the Arabuh and round Mount 
Seir—The fiery serpents and the brazen serpent. § 6. Arrival at 
the brook Zercd—March through the Desert of Moab—Territories of 
Moab and Ammon—Conquests of Sihon and Og. § 7. Defeat and de¬ 
struction of Sihon and Og. § 8. Last encampment on the plains of 
Moab— Balak and Balaam —New Census—Consecration of Joshua — 
Slaughter of the Midianitcs. § 9. Settlement of Reuben, Gad, and half 
Manasseh east of Jordan. § 10. Final address of Moses—The Book of 

Deuteronomy—i. His first discourse: Review nnd introduction—ii. His 

= __ __ 

second discourse : Repetition of the Law—iii. His third discourse: The 
blessing and the curse—iv. The Law rewritten—The Sony of Moses — 
v. The Blessing of Moses. —vi. His view of the Promised Land—His 
death and burial. § 11. Character of Moses. 

§ I. In the first month of the fortieth year 1 from the epoch 
of the Exodus (April, 1452), we find the Israelites again in 

1 Only the month is expressly named : we learn the year from Num. 
xxxiii. 38. 
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Death of Miriam. 

the wilderness of Zin, at Kadesh, whither they seem to have 
marched up the Arabah from Ezion-gaber, at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah? The doom under which most of the old 

• c 

generation had by this time perished, now reached the house 
of Amram. Miriam, the elder sister of Moses and Aaron, 
died and was buried here. 2 3 We have seen her as a young - 
girl, watching the cradle of Moses, and aiding in his deliver- 
anee. 4 * She is spoken of as sharing in the sacred mission of 
der brothers. 6 When she leads off the song of triumph, on 
the shore of the Red Sea, she is expressly called “ Miriam, 
the prophetess ;” 6 and the ground on which she and Aaron 
rebelled against Moses implies their possession of the pro¬ 
phetic gift: “Hath Jehovah spoken by Moses ? Hath He 
not also spoken by us ?” 7 The delay of the march till she 
was free from the defilement of her leprosy proves her high 
consideration. 8 Lastly, she bore the name of the mother of 
our Lord. 9 Tradition makes her the wife of Hur and grand- 
mother of the artist Bezaleel; and it is said that the mourn¬ 
ing for her, as for her brothers, lasted thirty days. 10 In the 
time of Jerome, her tomb was shown near Petra. 11 

£ 2. Here, too, Moses and Aaron committed the sin which 
brought them also under the sentence of death, without enter¬ 
ing the promised land. The people murmured for water, as 
at Rephidim ; and the repetition of the same scene by the new 
generation, even after the discipline of the thirty-eight years’ 
wandering, is true to human nature—not theirs oniy, but 
ours, of which theirs was the type. 12 Jehovah interposed in 
the same manner as before : “ He clave the rocks in the wil¬ 
derness .... and caused waters to run down like rivers.” 13 
But, as the miracle had been wrought once already, He de¬ 
signed to show His power by a greater wonder: Moses and 
Aaron were to stand before the rock (or cliff) in the sight of 
the people ; and Moses, holding the rod in his hand, was only 
to speak to the rock. But this time the trial was too strong, 
both for his patience and his humanity. Upbraiding the 
people as rebels, he asked, “ Must we fetch you water out of 


2 Nam. xx. 1, xxxiii. 36. j rebellious spirit of the people, which 

3 Num. xx. 1. 4 Ex. ii. 4-7. , afflicted her as well as her brothers. 

5 Micah vi. 4. 8 Ex. xv. 20. i 10 Joseph. Ant. iii. 2, § 4, 6, § 1, iv, 

Num. xii. 1,2: comp. 6-8. 4, § 6. 

1 Num. xii. 15. 11 Hicron. de hoc. Ileb, s. v. Cades 

4 Ileb. .\flrinm=Gr. y\apiciu or Ma- Bamea This is one of the traditional 

i, a = \j at. Mnria= Mmy. The name arguments for identifying that city 

signifies their rebellion, by a prophetic with Kadesh. - 

allusion either to Num. xii. or to the 12 Num. xx. 2-6 ; comp. Ex. xviiS 

° Pb. Ixxviii. 15, 16, 20, cv. 41; Neh. ix. 15. / 
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this rock ?”—and he smote the rock twice with the rod. 14 The 
water gushed out in an abundant stream, which probably fol¬ 
lowed the march of the people down the Arabah. 14 Hut at 
the same time the word of Jehovah came to Moses and Aaron 
that, because they had not believed and honored Ilim before 
the people, they should not bring them into the promised 
land. The place was called Meribaii {strife), or, more fully, 
Meribaii-kadah. 16 

§ 3. At length the word of Jehovah came to put a term to 
their wanderings, by the welcome command to “ turn north- 
ward,” 17 that is, we think, up the Ghorf in order to enter the 
promised land by the way followed by the spies round tho 
edge of the Dead Sea. It would seem that this route was 
barred by the opposition of King Arad, the Canaanite." 
There was another way eastward, through the passes of 
Mount Seir, the land of the children of Esau, whom the people 
were enjoined not to molest, but to buy of them both food 
and water. 20 While still at Kadesh, therefore, Moses sent 
messengers to the King of Edom, recounting what God had 
done for Israel, asking for a passage, and promising to keep 
peaceably by the highway, and to pay for the water that the 
people and the cattle might drink. The Edomites not only 
refused the request, but barred the passage with an armed 
force. 21 


§ 4. The only way now open was down the Arahah , and 
accordingly “ they passed by from the children of Esau, which 
dwelt in Seir, through the way of the Arahah." 22 Their first 
march was to Mount IIor (i. e., the mountain), “ in the edge 
of the land of Edom.” 23 Here we once more reach certain 
ground ; for the whole course of the narrative confirms tho 
tradition which identifies IIor with the majestic “ mountain 
of the prophet Aaron” ( Jehel Nebi-Martin ), which stands on 
the eastern edge of the Arahah , above which it rises 4000 
feet, having Petra at its eastern foot. “ In this great valley,” 
says Dean Stanley, “ there is no more question of the courso 


M Num. xx. 7-11. 

,6 The allusion of St. Paul no doubt 
embraces both miracles, and the 
ph rase, “the Rock that followed 
them,” seems appropriate to both (1 
Cor. x. 4). 

16 Num. xii. 13 ; Dcut. xxxii. ; 
Ez. xlvii. 19. xlviii. 28. 

17 Dent. ii. 3. 

:B Sec Notes and Illustrations (A.) 
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lfl Num. xxi. 1, 2. 

30 DeuW ii. 4-0. 

31 Num. xx. 14-21; Judg. xi. 17; 
but, as has already been intimated, 
this may refer to their first attempt 
to pass through Edom, on their first 
repulse from Kadesh. 

33 Dent. ii. 8. The word, which 
means desert , is rendered plain in out 
version. 

33 Num. xx. 22, 23, xxxiii. 37. 
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of the Israelites. It is, indeed, doubtful whether they passed 
up it on their way to Canaan ; but no one can doubt that 
they passed down it, when the valleys of Edom were closed 
against them." 54 

It is very probable that Hor, like Sinai, was already a sanc¬ 
tuary of the desert tribes. To this dignity, and its natural 
grandeur. was now added the solemnity of Aaron’s death, 
which was appointed by Jehovah to take place here. This 
event was not only the decease of so great a personage as the 
colleague and elder brother of Moses, bnt it involved the de¬ 
mise of the first high-priest, and the investiture of his sue 
cessor. In the sight of all the congregation, Moses led up 
A a ron and his son Eleazar to Mount Hor, and stripped Aaron 
of his garments, and put them upon Eleazar; and Aaron died 
in the top of the mount. Travellers have found a position on 
the summit well suited for the public ceremony; but we need 
not suppose that Aaron actually died in the sight of the peo¬ 
ple. He was buried either on the mountain, or at its foot, 
and the people mourned for him thirty days. 25 

Aaron died on the first day of the fifth month from the epoch 
of the Exodus (A&=July and August, 1452 b.c.), at the age 
of 123. He was therefore born in 1575 b.c., four years before 
the birth of Moses. As the first-born of the house of Amrarn, 
the priesthood of that house would be a part of his birthright. 
His natural eloquence fitted him to be the organ of Moses in 
his mission to Egypt; and he not only spoke for him, but 
wrought the miracles at his bidding. Throughout the scenes 
in the desert, he is associated with Moses in leading the peo¬ 
ple ; but Moses stands above him as mediator with God, and 
as favored with His direct and open revelations. Even when 
Aaron is made high-priest, he receives his authority from Mo¬ 
ses. When left alone to govern the people, he at once yield¬ 
ed to their willfulness, believing probably that it was a wise 
concession to give them a visible symbol of God’s presence; 
and so he became the minister of idolatry and debauchery. 
His feeble excuse on this occasion betrays that unstable char¬ 
acter, which could not go alone without his brother; but, as 
is usual with such characters,he made a rash attempt to as¬ 
sert his independence, under the influence of Miriam. On all 
other occasions w r e find him sharing the cares of Moses, and 
joining even in his errors, as in the sin which shut them both 
out from the promised land. It has been well observed that 


M Sinai and Palestine, p. 84. 

“ Num. xx. 2.3-29, xxxiii. 38; 


Deut. x. 6, xxxii. 50; comp, xxxir 

8 . 
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the very defects of Aaron’s character, and especially his sin 
and repentance in the matter of the golden calf, fitted him 
the more for the office of a high-priest—“ Who can have 
compassion on the ignorant and the erring, for that he him¬ 
self also is compassed with infirmity.” 26 And he could also 
sympathize with deep suffering, such as he felt when his sons 
Nadab and Abihu were slain for their sacrilege—“and Aaron 
held his peace.” All these points are placed by the Apos¬ 
tle in striking contrast to His priesthood, whose perfect and 
sinless human nature makes Him have sympathy without in¬ 
firmity. 28 

Aaron’s wife was named Elishcba. 29 Of his four sons, t wo 
survived him — Eleazar and Ithamar. The family of the 
former held the high-priesthood till the time of Eli, who be¬ 
longed to the house of Ithamar. The descendants of Eli re¬ 
tained it down to the reign of Solomon, who deposed Abiathar, 
and gave the office to Zadok, of the family of Eleazar. 30 The 
traditional tomb of Aaron, on one of the two summits of 
Mount Ilor, is marked by a Mohammedan chapel, the dome of 
which forms a white spot on the dark red sandstone. 31 

§ 5. The march of the Israelites was now down the Arabah y 
out of which they turned by way of Ezion-gaber and Klath 
into the wilderness of Moab. 32 The site of Kzionnjuber (the 
Giant’s back-bone) is uncertain : we only know that it was 
at the head of the Gulf of Akabah y and a great port for the 
commerce with the Indian Ocean, which took that route in 
the days of Solomon and Jehoshaphat. It was afterward 
eclipsed by Elatii (the palm-trees), which still identify it with 
the Hilana of later times, and the modern Akabah. The 
gulf which bore its name of old, as now (Sinus /Elaniticus. 
Gulf of Akabah), yielded its importance as a highway of 
commerce to the Gulf of Suez, in consequence of the building 
of Alexandria ; but the beauties of its red shores and clear 
blue waters, filled with red coralline sea-weed, are still the 


Heb. v. 2 : comp. vii. 28. 

17 Lev. x. 3. 2H Hcb. v.-viii. 

*® Ex. vi. 23. 

*° 1 Sam. ii. 30-36; 1 K. ii. 27; 
Joseph. Ant. v. 11, § r>, viii. 1, § 3. 

31 Stanley, p. 8G. 

32 Num. .vxi. 4: Dent. ii. 8. The 

pass bv which thev must have loft the 
* • » 

Arabah is thus described bv Dean 

* 

Stanley : “On the west arc the lime- 

m 

stone ranges of the Till, horizontal as 
before. On the cast is a low gap in 


Uhc hills, with threo low peaks visible? 
beyond. This is the Wady Ithm , 

J which turns the eastern range of tho 
! Arabah, and through which the Is¬ 
raelites must have passed on their 
i way to Moab. It is still one of the 
regular roads to Petra, and in ancient 
times seems to have been the main 
approach from Klath or Akabah, ns it 
is the only road from the south which 
enters Petra through the Sifc or cleft " 
(Sinai and Palestine , pp. 84. 85\ 
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same.** To this place “the Israelites came on their return 
from Kadesh. and through a gap in the eastern hills they 
finally turned off to Moab. It was a new Red Sea for them; 
and they little knew the glory which it would acquire, when 
it became the channel of all the wealth of Solomon .” 34 

They now finally passed out of the neighborhood of the Red 
Sea into the elevated region which lies to the east of the se¬ 
nes of vallevs that extend from the head of the Gulf of Aka- 
oah to the sources of the Jordan. Here they found, not the 
Canaanities whom they were to subdue, but tribes kindred 
to themselves, whom they were forbidden to molest; the de¬ 
scendants of Esau and of Lot. First they skirted the eastern 
side of Mount Seir, the home of the Edomites, who would 
seem to have yielded them, in this direction, the friendly pas¬ 
sage which they could hardly have resisted on the open des¬ 
ert. 35 The route lay along the margin of the great desert of 
JVcyV.“ and the soul of the people was much discouraged be¬ 
cause of the way .” 38 God punished their murmurs by send¬ 
ing among them serpents, whose fiery bite was fatal. On 
their prayer of repentance a remedy was found. Moses was 
commanded to make a serpent of brass, whose polished sur¬ 
face shone like fire, and to set it up on the banner-pole in the 
midst of the people; and whoever was bitten by a serpent 
had but to look up at it and live . 37 In recounting the perils cf 
the wilderness, Moses speaks of the “ fiery serpents and scor¬ 
pions :” 3 ‘ and these reptiles still abound in the region about 
the Gulf of Akabah . 39 But a far deeper interest belongs to 
this incident of the pilgrimage of Israel. “ As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up ; that whosoever believeth in him should not per¬ 
ish. but have eternal life .” 40 

j 

Preserved as a relic, whether on the spot of its first erec¬ 
tion or elsewhere , 41 the Brazen Serpent, called by the name 
of Xehushtan, became an object of idolatrous veneration, 
probably in connection with the Ophite worship that was 
adopted in the reign of Ahaz, with all the other idolatries of 
the neighboring nations; and the zeal of Hezekiah destroy- 

33 Stanley, p. 83. These are the 1 38 Deut. viii. 15. 

features of the whole sea, which 39 Buckhardt, Laborde, etc., quoted 
caused it to be called the Red Sea, bv Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, pp 
and by the Hebrews the Sea of 219, 220. 

Weeds. 40 John iii. 14, 15. 

34 Stanley, p. 84. 41 Ewald conjectures that it may 

* Deut. ii. 29. w ‘ Num. xxi. 4. have remained at Zalmonah. as ttaS 

* Num. xxi. 4-9. [object of occasional pilgrimage; 

I 2 
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ed it with the other idols of his father. 42 But the passion 
for relies is not extinguished by the destruction of its ob« 
jects. In a.d. 971, a Milanese envoy to Constantinople, be¬ 
ing asked to select a present from the imperial treasures, 
chose a brazen serpent, which the Greeks assured him was 
made of the same metal that Ilezekiah had broken up ; and 
this serpent, probably the idol of some Ophite sect, is still 
shown in the Church of St. Ambrose at Milan as that which 
was lifted lip by Moses in the wilderness. 

§ 6. We may assume that this happened either at Zai/mo* 
naii or Pux on, 43 which are equally unknown with the next 
station, Ouotii. 44 Then follows Ije-Abakim (the heaps of 
Abarini), in the wilderness on the east border of Moab, 46 a 
name suggesting the foot-hills ( piedmont ') of the “mountains 
of Aba him ” (the heights or highlands), which are mentioned 
four stages farther on, 40 and which are a limestone range, 
running north and south through Moab, along the east side 
of the Dead Sea and the lower Jordan, opposite the region 
about Jericho. Their highest point was K eiio, the “ head ” 
of the Pisoaii, or “ height,” from which Moses viewed the 
promised land. 47 They entered these highlands after crossing 
the valley and brook of Zared or Zered (perhaps the Wad}/ d - 
Ahsg, at the south-east corner of the Dead Sea), which Moses 
marks as the terminus of the thirty-eight years' wander¬ 
ing. 48 

From the Wady of Zered on the south to the broad ra* 
vine of the River Anion 49 on the north, lay the territory ot 
Moab, 60 also called Ar, along the southern hall" of the east¬ 
ern shore of the Dead Sea; and a southern branch of the 
Arnon bounded their country on the east. Shortly before, 
the Exodus, the warlike Arnorites [highlanders) had passed 
the Jordan under their King Siiion, and had driven the Mo- 


43 2 K. xviii. 4. The common sup¬ 
position that Ilezekiah called it Ne- 
hushtan (a thing of'brass), in contempt, 
though supported by the LXX., seems 
not so exact a version ns “one (t. e., 
men) had called it Nehushtan.” 

43 Num. xxxiii. 41, 42. 

44 Num. xxi. 10, 11, xxxiii. 43, 44. 

45 Num. xxi. 11, xxxiii. 44. 

49 Num. xxxiii. 47. 

47 Compare Num. xxvii. 12; Dcut. 
xxxii. 41*. 

4N Dent. ii. 14. 

48 The River Arnon formed the 
boundary between Moab and the 


Arnorites, on the north of Moab 
(Nutn. xxi. 13, 14, 24, 20; Judg. xi. 
22), and afterward between Moab and 
Israel (Reuben), Dcut. ii. 24, 30, iii. 

8, 12, 10, iv. 48; Josh. xii. I, 2, xiii. 

9, 16; Judg. xi. 13, 20). It, is now 
called IVady d-Mojch, and flows 
through a deep ravine into the Dead 
Sea. The chasm through which it 
flows still answers to the “locum val- 
lis in pnerupta demerste satis horribi- 
lem et periculosum” which it was in 
the days of Jerome. 

50 See Notes and 1 ilust rat ions to ch 
vii. CMoahitks ant Ammomtks) 
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abites out of the region between the Arnon and the Jab* 
bok ;' M so that these rivers were now the southern and north¬ 
ern boundaries of the kingdom of Sihon, whose capital was 
Heshbon. '* Sbrth of the Jabbok, the great upland territory 
of Bashax, extending to Mount Hermon, formed the king¬ 
dom of the giant Og, who is also called an Amorite. Such 
was the state of the country east of Jordan, which formed 
no part of the land marked out for the first settlement of the 
Israelites, but events drew them ou to its conquest. 

Havin of been forbidden to molest Moab or Ammon, they 
asked for a peaceable passage through the former, which 
would seem from some statements to have been granted, and 
from others to have been refused . 53 But the last of these 
passages may refer, as we have seen , 64 to an earlier period; 
and the second only speaks of the withholding of actual as¬ 
sistance in supplies. Probably, as in the case of Edom, a di¬ 
rect passage was refused, but the people were left unmolested 
in passing over the upper courses of the Zered and the Ar¬ 
non, and round the eastern slope of the intervening hills by 
the margin of the desert. Such a course would bring them 
“ to the mountains of Abarim, before Nebo,” on “the top of 
Pisgah,'" facing the Jeshimon, or wilderness ; 55 and their 
march from the Arnon to this position is expressly said to 
have been from the wilderness , 55 and on the border of Moab . 57 

Another indication that the people passed through the des¬ 
ert, and not through the fertile lands of Moab, is furnished 
bv the verv interesting notice of the station of Beer, so call- 
ed from the well which was opened before all the people at 
the command of Jehovah . 58 

§ 7. From their encampment in the wilderness of Kedemoth 
(the position of which is doubtful), the Israelites sent a mes¬ 
sage to Sihon, asking for a passage through his territory to 
the fords of Jordan opposite to Jericho, where they designed 
to enter the promised land, and promising to abstain from 
every disorder . 59 The Amorite king not only refused the 
request, but marched out with all his forces against Israel 
into the wilderness. A decisive battle at Jahaz 00 gave to 
Israel his whole territory. Sihon was slain, with his sons 


81 See p. 91. 
w Xum. xxi. 26-30. 

85 Deut. ii. 28, 29, xxiii.4* Judg. 
xi. 17. M Chap. xiii. § 10. 

81 Num. xxxiii. 47, xxi. 20. 

14 Num. xxi. 18. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, this is an error of the text: the 


LXX. give “from the well,” nameb 
the Beer of v. 16. 

57 Num. xxi. 15. 

5B Num. xxi. 16. See § 7. 

69 Num. xxi. 21, 22; Deut. >i 26- 
30. 

60 This site is also doubtful. 
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and all his people, even to the women and children, and Israeli 
dwelt in their cities from Aroer on the Arnon to the Jabbok 
{Moiet Amman )* 1 To the east of the southern branch of this 
river lay the territory of Ammon, too strong to be attacked 
even had it been permitted. 02 They followed up their victory 
by taking Jaazer, a stronghold of the Amorites in Mount 
Gilead ; and then they crossed the Jabbok into the district 
of Bashan. Here they encountered the giant King Og, who 
ruled over sixty fenced cities in the district of Ar</ob . c ' 3 lie 
was defeated atKdrei, and slain with his sons and his people, 
as had been done to Sihon. Among the spoil was the iron 
bedstead of Og, 9 cubits long and 4 cubits broad (134 feet 
by 6), 64 which was preserved in Kabbath-ammon as a me¬ 
morial of his vast stature; for he was the last of the giant 
race of the Rephaim, who had dwelt of old in Ashterotle 
karnaim, the capital of Og. 00 

These first great victories of the new generation of Israel 
gave them the whole region east of Jordan as far as the des¬ 
ert, from the Arnon on the south to Mount Ilermon or Sirion 
on the north; the region soon after allotted to the tribes of 


81 Num. xxi. 23-30; Deut. ii. 30- pled with fissures and crevices in every 
3G; Judg. xi. 19-22. direction. “Strange as it may seem, 

62 Num. xxi. 24 ; Dent. ii. 37. this ungainly and forbidding region 

63 The limits of Bashan are verv is thicklv studded with deserted cilies 
strictly defined. It extended from j and villages, in all of which the dwell- 
the “border of Gilead” on the south , ings are solidly built and of remote 
to Mount Ilermon on the north (Deut. j antiquity ” (Porter, 238). The ruins 
iii. 3, 10, 14; Josh. xii. 5; 1 ChronJ of Kdrei, still bearing the nameAV/rVi, 
v. 23), and from the Arabali or Jor- stand on a rockv promontory which 
dan valley on the west to Salchah projects from the south-west corner of 
(Sulkhad) and the border of the Gcsh- the Lejah. The site is a strange one 
urites, and the Maacathites on the!—without water, without access, ex¬ 
cast (Josh. xii. 3-5; Deut. iii. 10). j cept over rocks and through defiles 
Argob, which means the stony, with its j all but impracticable. 

sixty strongly-fortified cities, formed j 04 Nome have supposed that this 

a principal portion of Bashan (Deut, was one of the common flat beds used 

iii. 4, 5). In later times Argob was sometimes on the housetops of cast- 
called Trnchonitis, apparently a mere ; ern cities, but made of iron instead of 
translation of tlie older name. It is 1 palm-branches, which would not have 
now named the Lejah — a very rc-J supported the giant’s weight. It is 
markable district south of Damascus, , more probable that the ii eh row words 
and east of the Sen of Galilee. This mean a “sarcophagus of black Im- 
extraordinary region—about twenty- salt,” a rendering of which they un- 
•;wo miles from north to south by four- ' doubted]v admit. The Arabs still rc- 
teen from west to east, and of a reg- gard black basalt as iron, 
ular, almost oval, shape — has been 85 Num. xxi. 33-35 ; Deut. iii. 1. 

described as an ocean of basaltic 11; cornp. Gen. xiv. 5 ; Deut. ii. 2Q 

rocks and boulders, tossed about in 21 ; and Josh. xiii. 12. 
the wildest confusion, and intermin-j 
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Reuben, Gad, and half the tribe of Manasseh. But still more, 
they were an earnest of the conquest of the promised land; 
and they are ever after commemorated among the most sier- 
nal mercies of Jehovah by the responsive anthems of the tem¬ 
ple-service, giving thanks to Jehovah :— 

To Him which smote great kings : for His mercy endureth forever: 

And slew famous kings : for His mercy endureth forever: 

Sihon. king of the Amorites : for His mercy endureth forever : 

And Og, t lie king of Bashnn : for His mercy endureth forever: 

And gave them their land for an heritage : for His mercy endureth forever; 

Even an heritage unto Israel His servant: for His mercy endureth forever. ,m 

^ S. At length the Israelites made their last encampment 
on the east side of the Jordan in “ the desert plains of Moab.” 
Their tents were pitched among the long groves of acacias 
{shift im) which cover the topmost of the three terraces that 
form the basin of the Jordan, from Abel-shittim 67 (the mead- 
oic of' acacias) on the north, to JBeth-jeshimoth 98 (the house of 
the irastes) on the south. As in the tropical climate of the 
valley they enjoyed the shelter of the cool groves and the 
abundant springs, they could see on the opposite terrace the 
green meadows of Jericho, their first intended conquest. But 
there still remained work for them on the left bank. The 
hills of Abarim, which rose close behind them, were present¬ 
ly occupied by a watchful and wily enemy. 

The conquest of the Amorites had roused the Moabites 
from their doubtful neutrality. Their king, Balak, the son of 
Zippor (the king who had been defeated by Sihon), seeing 
that Israel was too strong for him in the field, made a con¬ 
federacy with the sheikhs of Midian, several of whom appear 
to have led their Bedouin life within the territories of Moab, 
owning a certain allegiance to the king .' 9 The united forces 
encamped on the heights of Abarim; while Balak sought 
mightier help from another quarter. 

There was living at Pethor, in Mesopotamia, a prophet 
named Balaam, the son of Beor ; one of those who still retain¬ 
ed the knowledge of the true God, by w T hom he was favored 
with prophetic visions. He seems, however, to have prac¬ 
ticed the more questionable arts of divination, and to have 
made gain of his supernatural knowledge. His fame was 

Pa. cxxxv. 10—12, cxxxvi. 17-22. | 68 Mentioned among the southmost 

The Ahil/xh of later times, placed cities of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 20; Jo- 
by Josephus at G g. miles from the soph. Bell. Jud. iv. 7, § G). 

Jordan (Ant. iv. 8, § 1, v. 1, § 1 ; 69 Num. xxi. 4, xxxi. 8 ; Josh, xiii, 

compare Bell. Jud. i. 13, § 2, iv. 7, §,21, where they are called “dukes of 
G) Sihon living in the country.” 
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spread far and wide among the tribes of the desert. “ I wot 
that lie whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom thou 
curscst is cursed,” 0 is the belief on which Balak grounded his 
invitation to Balaam to come and curse Israel, after which ho 
hoped he might prevail against them and drive them out of 
the land. The message was earned by the elders, both of 
Moab and of Midian, with the rewards for his divinations in 
their hand. The temptation was too great for the prophet’s 
integrity; and he “forsook the right way and went astray,” 
into that which the Apostle Peter ealls “ the way of Balaam, 
the son of Bosor, who loved the wages of unrighteousness .” 71 
Both as a prophet, and from the fame which had spread over 
all the surrounding countries, he must have known that Israel 
were the people of his God; and that he had nothing to do 
with the messengers of Balak. He hesitated, and was lost, 
but not without repeated warnings. Instead of dismissing 
the messengers, he invited them to remain for the night, while 
he consulted God. lie received the plain answer: “Thou 
shall not go with them; thou shall not curse the people, for 
they are blessed;” and in the morning lie sent them away . 73 

Balak again sent more numerous and more honorable en- 
voys, with a more pressing message, and promises of great 
honors and rewards. Balaam declared his inability, for all the 
wealth of Balak —not to entertain the proposal fora moment, 
but—to go beyond the word of the Lord his God, to whom 
he again referred the ease. And this time God visited him 
with the severest punishment, which lie reserves for the will¬ 
ful sinner: He “gave him his own desire ;” 73 but while de 
livering him to the destruction he courted. He made him the 
instrument of blessing Israel in strains among the suldimest 
of sacred poetry. Balaam was commanded to go with the 
men, but—as he himself had already said—to utter only the 
words that God should put in his mouth; and, in all that fol 
lows, we see how vainly he strove to break through the pro 
scribed limit and to earn the wages of his apostasy . 74 

He received one last warning in a prodigy that befell him 
on the road. The beast that bore him swerved twice from 
the way, and saved him from the uplifted sword of the An- 
gel-Jehovah, who had come out to withstand him ; and the 
third time, where the pass was too narrow to escape, she fell 
down beneath him, and, on his smiting her again, “ the; dumb 


70 Xuni. xxii. 0. 

71 2 Pet. ii. l. r >; Jude 11. where lie 
is ranked with Cain and Korah, as 

73 Ps. lxxviii. 29. 


types of the wickedness of the lasl 
days. 

72 Nnm. xxii. I — 14. 

74 Ntitn. xxii. 15-21. 
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ass, speaking with man’s voice, forbad the madness of the 
prophet.” 74 His eyes were now' opened, and he beheld the 
a lure 1, who refused the offer which he now' made to turn back, 

v. * 

and repeated the injunction to go with the men, but to speak 

only what He 76 should sav to him. 

• * 

Balak went to meet Balaam at a city on the Arnon (per¬ 
haps Aroer). and brought him to the city of Kirjath-huzothJ 7 
where the king held a great feast in the prophet’s honor. 
On the morrow, Balak and Balaam began their unhallowed 
ceremonies. 78 Thrice they ascended those eminences, w r hich 
were consecrated to the w orship of the heathen deities, 1 ® as 
places whence the prophet might see and curse the people, 
and thrice did “ Jehovah their God turn the curse into a bless¬ 
ing. because Jehovah loved them.” Lest Balaam’s courage 
should fail him at the sight of the vast encampment surround¬ 
ing the tabernacle, w'ith its sign of Jehovah’s presence in 
the cloud, Balak took him first to a hill sacred to Baal, w T hence 
he could see the utmost part of the people. Here Balaam 
bade Balak prepare seven altars, on each of wdiioh he offered 
a bullock and a ram, 60 and then retired to another hill to con¬ 
sult Jehovah. From His mouth the prophet received the 
word : and he returned to confound Balak and his princes 
by asking, “ How r shall I curse w hom God hath not cursed ? 
or how' shall I defy whom Jehovah hath not defied?”—at 
the same time prophesying Israel’s separation from all nations 
and their countless numbers ; and concluding by the oft-quo¬ 
ted ejaculation, “ Let me die the death of the righteous, and 

let mv last end be like his !” 

% 

The experiment w as repeated from another eminence, “ the 
field of Zophim, on the top of Pisgah,” a more elevated point 
of observation, but still not commanding the great body o'f 
the camp. Here the same ceremonies w r ere repeated, with 
the same result: and God’s message by the prophet declare! 
His own eternal truth ; His forgiving love to His people; 
His perpetual presence among them, making them proof 


75 2 Pet. ii. 16. | 

76 Nun. xxii. 22-35. Here is onej 

of the manv identifications of the An- 

♦ 

gtl-Jehovah with God himself. 

77 Commonly interpreted a city of 
streets; but by others of visions: it 
may probably have been a sacred j 
city, and therefore fit for the proph¬ 
et’s residence. 

7t! Sum. xxii. 41-xxiii. 20. 

7 * Comp. Deut. xii. 2. 


80 From the allusion in Micah vi. 
5, it was inferred by Jerome that 
Balak was ready to offer his son in 
sacrifice according to the abomina¬ 
tions of the heathen whom Jehovah 
cast out from before the children of 
Israel (2 Kings xvi. 3), and as was 
actually done by a later king of Moah 
(2 Kings iii. 27). It is not certain, 
however, that the allusion to Balak 
and Balaam extends beyond ver. 5/ 
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against enchantment; and their future career of lion-like 
prowess against their enemies. Balak vented his disappoint¬ 
ment in the cry, “ Neither curse them at all, nor bless them 
at allbut he would not give up without a last trial/ 1 

This third time he brought Balaam up to the very sanctu¬ 
ary of the national deity Peor, the same topmost summit— 
Nebo, the head of Pisgah—from which Moses soon after 
viewed the promised land. The sevenfold sacrifice was re¬ 
peated, but Balaam laid aside his arts of divination, for he 
saw that it pleased Jehovah to bless Israel. His view em¬ 
braced the whole camp of Israel, spread out among the acacia 
groves by the river at his feet; it ranged over their promised 
possessions in the hills of Judah, Ephraim, and Gilead ; M and, 
as “lie saw Israel abiding in their tents according to their 
tribes, the Spirit of God came upon him, and he took up his 
parable,’' the prophecy of the man whose eyes were at length 
opened. In the goodly array of their tents he saw the omen 
of the destruction of the nations around : and ended, “ Blessed 
is he that blesscth thee ; and cursed is he that curseth thee.”* 3 
Heedless of the rage of Balak, or of his cruel sarcasm, “/ 
thought to promote thee to great honor; but lo, Jehovah hath 
kept thee back from honor,” Balaam declared that, before 
returning to his home, he must complete his prophecy of 
what the people should do to the heathen in the last days/ 4 
For the fourth time he opened his mouth, and proclaimed his 
distant vision of the ‘‘Star of Jacob,” the “Sceptre of Israel,” 
who should smite Moab—a prophecy in part fulfilled by the 
victories of David; but, as the titles plainly show, pointing 
forward to the kingdom of Messiah over the outcast branches 
of the chosen family. Then, as his eye ranged over the dis¬ 
tant mountains of Seir, the home of Edom, and the table-land 
of the desert, over which the children of Amalek wandered, 
and the home of the Kcnitcs full in his sight, among the rocks 
of Engcdi on the farther shores of the Dead Sea, he predicted 
their destruction ; till the vision carried him back to the banks 
of his native Euphrates, and he saw the conquests of Asslmi 
overturned by ships coming from the coasts of Chittim, the 
unknown lands beyond the Western Sea, and he exclaimed, 
“Alas ! who shall live when God doeth tliis !” And he rose 
up, and returned to the place assigned for his abode/* 

Can we read the sublime prophecies of Balaam without 
wishing that his desire for his latter end might have been 

*' Num. xxiii. 14-20. j scriptions of the prospect, Sinai and 

n See Dean Stanley’s eloquent de-| Palestine, pp. 299-301, 321. 

M Num. xxiii. 27-xxiv. 9. w Num. xxiv. 10-14. 86 Num. xxiv. 15-25. 
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fill til led'? Doubtless it might have been, had he renounced 
the vain hope of gain and honor, and returned to repent of 
his sin, and thank the God who had turned it into a blessing. 
But he remained among the Moabites and Midianites, cling¬ 
ing doubtless to the chance of reward ; and provoked his fate 
bv a new and more effectual plot against Israel. By his ad¬ 
vice the people were tempted to share in the lascivious "rites 
of Peor. and to commit wdioredom with the daughters of 
Moab. M The wrath of Jehovah was shown in a plague which 
broke out in the camp, and destroyed 24,000 men. Moses 
doomed all the offenders to death, and Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, the high-priest, set an example of zeal by transfix¬ 
ing with a iavelin a man of Israel in the arms of a woman of 

w t * 

Moab. whom he had brought into his tent in the face of the 

_ 

congregation as they wept before Jehovah. The plague was 
stayed, and the covenant of Jehovah was renewed with the 
house of Eleazar, assuring him a perpetual priesthood. 87 

For these plots against Israel, as well as for their former 
inliospitality, the Moabites were excluded from the congrega¬ 
tion to the tenth generation ; Ba and the Midianites were doom¬ 
ed to destruction. 89 The execution of this sentence was the 
last acl of the government of Moses. All the menofMidian 
were slain, with the princes who had been allied with Balak, 
and Balaam died in the general slaughter. Their cities were 
burnt and their spoil taken, and the women, who had been 
saved alive, were slain by the command of Moses, the female 
children only being spared. At the same time a law was 
made for the equitable division of the spoil between those who 
went forth to battle and those who remained in the camp. 00 

Before this war another census had been taken, by which 
the number w as found to be about the same as before Sinai, 
384 years before (the exact decrease was 820) ; 01 and Joshua 
w as consecrated by the high-priest Eleazar to be the succes¬ 
sor of Moses. 92 

$ 9. After the slaughter of the Midianites, the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad came to Moses and Eleazar and the elders, 
with the request that they might have for their possession the 
conquered land on the east of Jordan, the upland pastures 
of which made it desirable for their numerous cattle. Moses 

** Num. xxv. 1- 3, xxxi. 16. I proof of the close connection between 

Xura. xxv. 4-15. the two peoples. The Edomites mifrht 

** Dent. xxxi. 3-C: this is inter- enter the congregation in the third 
preted by Nehemiah fxiii. 1) to mean generation. “ a Num. xxv. 16-18. 
for ever. The inclusion of the Am-j 90 Num. xxxi. 91 Num. xxvi. 
orites in the sentence is another 95 Num. xxvii. 15-23. 
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at first rebuked them sharply, as if they were repeating the 
sin of their fathers at Kadesh-barnea; but on their promise 
that they would only leave their families and their eat tie in 
their new abodes, while they themselves would march armed 
the van of their brethren, till the whole land should be 
subdued, he yielded to their request, and bound them solemn¬ 
ly to their engagement.” 

The tribe of Reuben was settled in the south of the region 
beyond Jordan, from the Arnon to the southern slopes of 
Mount Gilead. That mountain was given to Gad, whose 
northern border just touched the sea of Chinnereth (lake of 
Gennosareth). The north-east part of Gilead and the land of 
Bashan, as far as Mount Ilermon, were at the same time allot¬ 
ted to half the tribe of Manasseh, who came under the same 
engagement as their brethren. In the final account of the set¬ 
tlement of the country we read how faithfully the t wo tribes 
and a half fulfilled their promise. 04 Still they can hardly bo 
acquitted of a certain selfish grasping at present advantage; 
and their fault brought its own punishment, for their posit ion 
exposed them to attack, and they were the first of the Israel¬ 
ites who were carried into captivity. 06 

§ 10. The work of Moses was now finished : he had already 
received the command of God to ascend Mount Alrnrim, and 
view the hand into which he must not enter; and his succes¬ 
sor had boon solemnly ordained. But before his departure he 
assembled all the people, rehearsed to them the dealings of 
Jehovah and their own conduct since they had departed 
from Egypt; repeated the law, with certain modifications 
and additions, and enforced it with the most solemn exhorta¬ 
tions, warnings, and prophecies of their future history. This 
address (or rather series of addresses) is contained in the 
Book of Dkutkkoxomy (the repetition of the law). It was de¬ 
livered in t he plains ofMoab, in the eleventh month of the 
fortieth year from the epoch of the Exodus (Adar=February, 
1451, n.e.). It consists of three discourse*, followed by the 
Sony of Moses, the JHessiny of Moses, and the story of his 
death. 

i. In the First Discourse ,” Moses strives briefly, but very 
earnestly, to warn the people against the sins for which their 
fathers failed to enter the promised land, and to impress upon 
them the one simple lesson of obedience ; that they might 
in their turn, be ready to enter into the land. With this spo 


“•* Niim. xxxii. ; Dent. iii. 12-20. 
M Josh. iv. 12, 13, xxii. 4. 


‘ ,b 2 Kinps xv. 29. 
® 8 Dcut. i.-iv. 40. 
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cial object, he recapitulates the chief events of the last forty 
years in the wilderness, and especially those events which 
had the most immediate bearing on the entry of the people 
into the promised land. 

ii. The Second Discourse*' enters more fully into the act¬ 
ual precepts of the law : in fact, it may be viewed as the body 
of the whole address, the former being an introduction. It 
contains a recapitulation, with some modifications and addh 
tions, of the law already given on Mount Sinai. Yet it is not 
bare recapitulation, or naked enactment, but every word 
shows the heart of the lawgiver full at once of zeal for God 
and of the most fervent desire for the welfare of his nation. 
It is the Father no less than the Legislator who speaks. And 
while obedience and life are throughout bound up together, 
it is the obedience of a loving heart, not a service of formal 
constraint, which is the burden of his exhortations. 08 

iiL The Third Discourse 09 relates almost entirely to the sol¬ 
emn sanctions of the law: the blessing and the curse. Moses 
now speaks in conjunction with the elders of the people, 10 ® 
and with the priests and Levites, 101 whose office it would be 
to carry out the ceremony, which was prescribed in anticipa¬ 
tion of the people’s settlement in Palestine. 

The place selected was that sacred spot in the centre of 
the land, where Abraham and Jacob had first pitched their 
tents, under the oaks of Moreh, and where the first altar to 
God had been erected. Here the green valley of Shechem is 
bounded by two long rocky hills on the north and south, the 
former being the Mount Ebal, the latter the Mount Gerizim, 
of the passage before us. 

As soon as they should have crossed over Jordan, the peo¬ 
ple were commanded to set up, on the summit of Ebal , great 
stones covered with plaster, and inscribed with the law of 
God. Thev were also to build an altar: and this seems to 
have been distinct from the stones, though the point is some¬ 
what doubtful. Then (to use the historical form of expres¬ 
sion, as the scene is described more fully here than on its act¬ 
ual performance under Joshua), the twelve tribes were di¬ 
vided between the two hills. On Gerizim stood Simeon, 
Levi, Judah, Issachar, Joseph, and Benjamin, to bless the peo¬ 
ple : on Ebal, Reuben, Gad, Asher, Zebulun, Dan, and Naph- 
tali, to utter the curses which are then fully recited. 102 

Moses then proceeds to amplify the blessing and the curse, 

r Deut. v.-xxvi. 10; v«. 44-49 of | 88 An account of the law is given 

ebap. iv. introduce the discourse. I at the close of the present hook. 

® Deut. xxvii. -xxx. 180 Deut. xxvii. 1. 101 Deut. xxvii. 9. J02 Deut. xxvii. 
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but chiefly the latter, as the warning was more needed. 
That sad prophetic anticipation of the course actually follow¬ 
ed by the Israelites, which runs through the whole book, be¬ 
comes now especially prominent; and he denounces, with ter¬ 
rible explicitness, the curses of disease and pestilence, death 
and famine, failure in every work, subjection to their own 
servants, invasion bv a might v nation, with all the horrors 
of defeat and siege, ending in the forlorn lot of the captive in 
a foreign land, oppressed by his tyrants and uncertain of his 
very life. “ In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it 
were even ! and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were 
morning !” and, to crown all, they would be led back at last 
to their bondage in Egypt. 103 

iv. Having finished these discourses, Moses encouraged 
the people and Joshua, their new leader, to go over Jordan 
and take possession of the land. 1 " 4 He then wrote u this 
law,” and delivered it to the Lcvites, to be kept in the ark 
of the covenant, as a perpetual witness against the people; 
and he commanded them to read it to all Israel, when as¬ 
sembled at the Feast of Tabernacles, every seventh year, in 
the solemnity of the Sabbatic year. 106 

By the command of Jehovah, who appeared in the* cloud to 
Moses and Joshua when they presented themselves at the 
door of the Tabernacle, Moses added to the book of the law a 
sony, which the children of Israel were enjoined to learn, as 
a witness for Jehovah against them. 100 This “ fSong of Moses ” 
recounts the blessings of God, the Hock : — His perfect work, 
His righteous ways, and the corrupt requital of" 11 is foolish 
people, though He was their father, who bought and created 
and established them. It contrasts Ilis mercies with their 
sins; declares their punishment and the judgment of their 
oppressors, as alike displaying the glory and vengeance of 
Ilim beside whom there is no god ; and it concludes by 
prophesying the time when the Gentiles should rejoice with 
His people, and all should join to celebrate Ilis marvellous 
works and judgments in “ the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb.” 107 

v. Moses now received the final summons for his depar¬ 
ture. 108 But first lie uttered, not now as the legislator and 

7 4 

teacher of his people, but as the prophet, wrapt in the vis- 


103 Dent, xxviii. 
i,M Deut. xxxi. 1-8. 

1 " 1 ' Dent. xxxi. 9-13, 24-30. This 
is the most striking of the passages in 
which the hooks of Scripture contain 


in themselves the record of their com¬ 
position. 

,ce Dent. xxxi. 14-23. 

107 Deut. xxxii. 1-47 ; Rev. xv. 3, 
4. ,oe Deut. xxxii. 48-52, 
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ions of the future, his blessing on the twelve tribes.' 08 This 
blessing o f Moses closely resembles, in its structure and con¬ 
tents. the dying blessing of Jacob on his sons, but with very 
interesting differences. Besides the new and fervent de- 
script ion of Levi's priesthood," 0 it is remarkable for the ab¬ 
sence of those darker shades, which were cast over Jacob’s 
language by the faults of his sons. It speaks only of the 
favors that God would shower on the tribes; 111 and it de¬ 
scribes most richly the happiness of the whole people, who 
are mentioned, here and in the preceding song, by the sym¬ 
bolical name of Jeshurux, the beloved , which is only used 

again bv Isaiah ." 2 

%— * 

vi. “ And Moses went up from the plains of Moab unto 
the mountain of Nebo (the head), the summit of Pisgah (the 
heights), that is over against Jericho. And Jehovah showed 
him alt the land of Gilead unto Dan, and all Naphtali, and 
the laud of Ephraim, and Manasseh, and all the land of Ju¬ 
dah. even unto the utmost sea, and the south, and the plain 
of the valley of Jericho the city of palm-trees, unto Zoar.”" 3 
Thus minutely does the supplement to the Book of Deuter¬ 
onomy describe the scene which lay open before Moses, 
when he was alone with God upon the sacred mountain of 
the Moabites : embracing the four great masses of the in- 
heritance on the east, the north, the centre, and the south, 
with the plain that lay at his feet. Not that his eye, though 
still undimmed by his thrice forty years," 4 could literally 
behold all that is here named: “ the foreground of the pic¬ 
ture alone was clearlv discernible ; its dim distances were to 

« ' 

be supplied by what was beyond, though suggested by what 
was within, the range of the actual prospect of the seer.”"* 
After receiving the last assurance that this was the land 
promised to Abraham and his seed, “ Moses the servant of 
Jehovah died there in the land of Moab, according to the 
word of Jehovah.”" 9 God himself buried him “in a ravine 
before Bethpeor,” in front of the very sanctuary of a the 
abomination of the Moabites.” The allusion of St. Jude 
seems to imply that the fallen angel, who was really wor¬ 
shiped there, disputed this invasion of his sanctuary with the 
“divine prince, the chief of the angels” (Michael, the arch- 

Deut. xxxiii. : Is. xliv. 2 : the form Jesurun is a mis* 

Jj0 Deut. xxxiii. 8-11. -take of our translators. 

JJ1 It is curious that Simeon is not, 113 Deut. xxxiv. 1-3. 

Darned. » JH Deut. xxxiv. 7. 

113 Deut. xxxii. 15, xxxiii. 5, 26 ; Jly Stanley, Sinai and PaL } p. 301. 

J10 Deut. xxxiv. 5. 
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angel), who rebuked him with the same calm authority which 
He used on the mount of the temptation. 117 Another and a 
different profanation, by the idolatrous zeal oi later ages for 
the so-called “ Holy Places,” was guarded against by the con¬ 
cealment of the spot; and we almost shrink from mention¬ 
ing the absurd attempt to contradict the mystery by the 
rude mosque, on the opposite side of the Dead Sea, which 
pretends to mark “ the tomb of the prophet Hoses.” That 
of him which it was really left for posterity to seek, besides 
the record of his deeds,"* was his living likeness, in the 
prophet whom God promised to raise up of his brethren, as 
He had raised up him, even Christ. 

The children of Israel mourned for Moses in the plains of 
Moab thirty days; and they rendered obedience to Joshua, 
the son of Nun, on whom Moses had laid his hands, and who 
was full of the spirit of wisdom. 119 

§ 11. In portraying the character of Moses, we avail our¬ 
selves of the graphic description of Dean Stanley : ,ao 

It has sometimes been attempted to reduce this great 
character into a mere passive instrument of the Divine Will, 
as though he had himself borne no conscious part in the ac¬ 
tions in which he figures, or the messages which he delivers. 
This, however, is as incompatible with the general tenor of 
the scriptural account, as it is with the common language 
in which he has been described by the Church in all ages. 
The frequent addresses of the Divinity to him no more con¬ 
travene his personal activity and intelligence, than in the case 
of Elijah, Isaiah, or St. Paul. In the New Testament the 
Mosaic legislation is especially ascribed to him: — u Moses 
gave you circumcision.” 11 " “ Moses, because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you.” 1 * 11 “ Did not Moses give you 

the law?” 1113 “ Moses accuseth you.” 1 * 4 St. Paul speaks 

of him as the founder of the Jewish religion: “They were 
all baptized unto Moses.”'™ lie is constantly called “ 
Prophet.” In the poetical language of the Old Testament, 
and in the popular language- both of Jews and Christians, 
he is known as “ tin* Lawgiver.” He must be considered, 
like all the saints and heroes of the Bible, as a man of mar¬ 
vellous gifts, raised up by Divine Providence for a special 
'purpose ; but as led into a closer communion with the invisi- 


a 
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m Jude 9; compare Zcch. iii. 
Matt. iv. 10 ; Luke iv. 8. 

I)cuf. xxxiii. 10-12. 
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bio world than was vouchsafed to any other in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

There are two main characters in which he appears, as a 
leader and as a prophet. 

i. Of his natural gifts as a Leader , we have hut few means 
of judging. The two main difficulties which he encountered 
were the reluctance of the people to submit to his guidance, 
and the impracticable nature of the country which they had 
to traverse. The patience with which he bore their mur¬ 
murs had been described—at the Red Sea, at the apostasy of 
the golden calf, at the rebellion of Korah, at the complaints 
of Aaron and Miriam. On approaching Palestine, the office 
of the leader becomes blended with that of the general or the 
conqueror. By Moses the spies were sent to explore the 
country. Against his advice took place the first disastrous 
battle at Hormah. To his guidance is ascribed the circuitous 
route by which the nation approached Palestine from the 
east, and to his generalship the two successful campaigns in 
which Sihox and Og were defeated. The narrative is told 
so shortly, that we are in danger of forgetting that at this 
last stagre of his life Moses must have been as much a con- 

v_ J 

queror and victorious soldier as Joshua. 

iL His character as a Prophet is, from the nature of the 
case, more distinctly brought out. He is the first as he is the 
greatest example of a prophet in the Old Testament. The 
name is indeed applied to Abraham before, 137 but so casually 
as not to enforce our attention. But, in the case of Moses, it 
is given with peculiar emphasis. In a certain sense, he ap¬ 
pears as the centre of a prophetic circle, now for the first time 
named. His brother and sister were both endowed with 
prophetic gifts. Aaron’s fluent speech enabled him to act 
the part of prophet for Moses in the first instance, and Mir¬ 
iam is expressly called “ the Prophetess.” The seventy eld¬ 
ers, and Eldad and Medad also, all “ prophesied.” 128 But Mo¬ 
ses fat least after the Exodus) rose high above all these. 
The others are spoken of as more or less inferior. Their com¬ 
munications were made to them in dreams and figures. 13 * 
But “ Moses was not so.” With him the divine revelations 
were made, “ mouth to mouth, even apparently, and not in dark 
speeches, and the similitude of Jehovah shall he behold.” 130 

The prophetic office of Moses, however, can only be fully 
considered in connection with his whole character and appear¬ 
ance. “By a prophet Jehovah brought Israel out of Egypt, 

K ~ Gen. xx. 7. 129 Dent. xiii. 1-4 ; Num. xii. 6, 

yjK Num. xi. 25-27. 130 Num. xii. 8. 
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and by a prophet was he preserved.” 131 He was in a sense 
peculiar to himself the founder and representative of his peo¬ 
ple. And, in accordance with this complete identification of 
himself with his nation, is the only strong personal trait which 
we are able to gather from his history. “ The man Moses 
was very meek, above all the men that were upon the lace 
of the earth.” 13 * The word “meek” is hardly an adequate 
reading of the Hebrew term, which should be rather “ much 
enduring and, in fact, his onslaught on the Egyptian, and 
his sudden dashing the tables on the ground, indicate rather 
the reverse of what we should call“ meekness.” It represents 
what we should now designate bv the word “disinterested.” 
All that is told of him indicates a withdrawal of himself, a 
preference of the cause of his nation to his own interests, which 
makes him the most complete example of Jewish pat riotism. 
He joins his countrymen in their degrading servitude. 133 
He foVgets himself to avenge their wrongs. 134 lie desires that 
his brother mav take the lead instead of himself. 131 ' lie wish- 
es that not he only, but all the nation, were gifted alike:— 
“ Enviest thou for mv sake?” 13 * When the offer is made 
that the people should be destroyed, and that he should be 
made “a great nation,” 137 he pravs that they mav be forgiven 
—“ if not, blot me,l pray Thee, out of Thy book which Thou 
hast written.” 13 * His sons were not raised to honor. The 
leadership of the people passed, after his death, to another 
tribe. In the books which bear his name, Abraham, and not 
himself, appears as the real father of the nation. In spite of 
his great pre-eminence, they are never “ the children of Mo¬ 


ses. 




In the New Testament Moses is spoken of as a likeness of 
Christ ; and, as this is a point of view which has been almost 
lost in the Church, compared with the more familiar compari¬ 
sons of Christ to Adam, David, .Joshua, and yet has as firm a 
basis in fact as anv of them, it mav be well to draw it out in 
detail. 

]. Moses is, as it would seem, the only character of the Old 
Testament to whom Christ expressly likens Himself—“ Mo¬ 
ses wrote of me.” 13 ' It is uncertain to what passage our Lord 
alludes, but the general opinion seems to be the true one—* 
that it is the remarkable prediction 140 —“The Lord thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of thee, from 
thv brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken...! 


*” IIos. xii. 13. 
^.Num. xii. 3. 
Ex. ii. 14. 


133 Ex. ii. 1'., v. 4. 
'» Ex. iv. 13. 


,3 " Nutn. xi. 29. 1,7 Ex. xxxii. 10. 
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will raise them up a prophet from among their brethren, like 
unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth • and he shall 
speak unto them all that 1 shall command him. And it shall 
come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 
This passage is also expressly quoted by Stephen, 141 and it is 
probably in allusion to it, that at the transfiguration, in the 
presence of Moses and Elijah, the words were uttered, “ Hear 
ye Him." It suggests three main points of likeness :— (a.) 
Christ was, like Moses, the great prophet of the people—the 
last, as Moses was the first. In greatness of position, none 
came between them. (b.) Christ, like Moses, is a lawgiver: 

Him shall ye hear.” (c.) Christ, like Moses, was a prophet 
out of the midst of the nation—“ from their brethren.” As 
Mose s was the entire representative of his people, feeling for 
them more than for himself, absorbed in their interests, hopes, 
and fears, so, with reverence be it said, was Christ. 

2. In Hebrews 142 and Acts 143 Christ is described, though 
more obscurely, as the Moses of the new dispensation—as the 
apostle, or messenger, or mediator, of God to the people—as 
the controller and leader of the flock or household of God. 

3. The details of their lives are sometimes, though not oft¬ 
en, compared. Stephen 144 dwells, evidently with this view, 
on the likeness of Moses in striving to act as a peacemaker, 
and misunderstood and rejected on that very account. The 
death of Moses suggests the ascension of Christ; and the re¬ 
tardation of the rise of the Christian Church, till after its 
founder was withdrawn, srives a moral as well as a material 

j O 

resemblance. But this, though dwelt upon in the services of 
the Church, has not been expressly laid down in the Bible. 

A1 Acts vii. 37. 143 Acts vii. 37. 

Heb. iii. 1-19, xiL 24-29. 144 Actsvii. 24-28, 37. 
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THE LEGISLATION OF MOSES. 


SECTION I. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND CLASSIFICATION OF Till: MOSAIC LAW. 

i 1. Divine origin of the Law of Moses—Its distinction from all other codes. $ 2. Kxnny 
ination of the Uw—Its leading principles -Its foundation in the Theocracy, accept¬ 
ed by the people, and ratified by God’s Covenant with them—Whcm-c; follows the Re¬ 
ligious, Moral, civil, and Constitutional Jaw. 5 3. Classification of the Law, lmsed 
on the Two Tables of the Ten Commandments. § 4. Arrangement of the Ten Com¬ 
mandments. § 5. Classification of the Law into—A. Ijiwh religious and ceremonial-— 
11. I^aws constitutional and political—C. Laws civil: human duties and rights--!). 
Laws criminal. 5 0. —I. Laws Krmqiocb and Ceremoniai_ The First Command¬ 

ment. 5 7. The Second Commandment. 5 8. The Third Commandment. 5 1). Tha 
Fourth Commandment. 

§ ]. A large portion of the second and fourth books of the Pentateuch 
(Exodus and Numbers ), and nearly the whole of its third and fifth books 
(Leviticus and Denteronomi/'), arc occupied with the Laws, which Moses 
was the instrument of giving to the Jewish people. He keeps ever before 
our eyes the fact that the Law was the Law of Jeiiovaii. Its outline was 
given from Sinai by the voice of God himself . 1 One whole section of it, con¬ 
taining the ordinances of divine worship, was communicated to Moses by a 
special revelation, in the secrecy of the mount . 2 And even in tho case of 
1 Ex. xx.-xxiii. 3 Ex. xxv. xxxi. 
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those precepts, which were enacted as the occasion for each arose, we find 
Moses invariably referring the question to the express decision of Jehovah. 

It is this character that distinguishes the legislation or Moses from that 
of all other great lawgivers, actual or mythical: Zoroaster, Menu, or Con¬ 
fucius : Zaleucus, Solon, or Lyeurgtis ; besides that this is the only authentic 
ease, in the historv of the world, of a newly-formed nation receiving at once 
and from one legislator a complete code of laws for the direction of their 
whole future course of life. 

§ 2. Before attempting to classify the enactments of this code, it is nec¬ 
essary to discover first its leading principles. 

The basis of the whole commonwealth of Israel, as well as of its law, is 
the Theocratic Constitution. Jehovah was present with the people, 
abiding in his tabernacle in their midst, visible by the symbol of His pres¬ 
ence. and speaking to them through Moses and the High-priest. The 
whole law was the direct utterance of His will; and the government was 
carried on with constant reference to His oracular decisions. Thus He was 
to Israel what the king was to other nations; and hence their desire to have 
another king is denounced as treason to Jehovah. But more than this: 
He was, so to speak, the proprietor of the people. They were His possession, 
for He had redeemed them from their slavery in Egypt, and had brought 
them out thence to settle them in a new land of His own choice ; and they, 
on their part, had accepted this relation to Jehovah by a solemn covenant. 
His right over their persons was asserted in the redemption of the first-born, 
and in the emancipation of the Jewish slave in the year of release. His 
right over their land was the fundamental law of property among the Jews. 
The tithes were a constant acknowledgment of this right; and the return 
of alienated land, in the year of jubilee, to the families who had at first re¬ 
ceived it by allotment from Jehovah, was the reassertion of His sole propri- 
etv. 

w 

On their part, the people were required to believe in this supreme and 
intimate relation of Jehovah to them. They accepted it at first by the 
“covenant in Horeb,’’ and into it every Israelite w’as initiated by circum¬ 
cision, the common seal of this covenant and of that with Abraham, of 
which this was the sequel. They were to observe it in practice by the wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah as the only God, by abstaining from idolatry, and by obedi¬ 
ence to the law as the expression of His will. 

Of this relation of Jehovah to the people the whole law was the practical 
development; and from it each separate portion may be deduced. 

(i.) The Religious Law, which prescribed first the eternal principle of 
God's worship, and next the special ceremonies of His service under this 
particular dispensation. 

(n.j The Moral Law, which declared those duties of personal holiness 
and uprightness which arise out of man’s relation to God and to his fellow- 
man, apart from any peculiarity of race, or place, or time. To these pre¬ 
cepts the Mosaic law appends certain special ordinances for regulating the 
details of life, which may be called the Law of Manners. Many of these 
minute observances are, no doubt, temporary. Some were typical of prin¬ 
ciples which, under a freer dispensation, belong to the province of the indi¬ 
vidual conscience, rather than of positive law, a distinction for which the 
Israelites were not yet prepared. Others were designed to impress upon 
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them, by the teaching of common acts, the great lesson of “Holiness to Je* 
hovali and they were to be practiced as a means to the knowledge and 
love of God, and as a preparation for “the law of liberty,” “the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” We forget this truth when we speak of such 
ordinances as narrow and slavish just as the Jews did when they tried to ob¬ 
serve them only in the letter,and so felt them as “a yoke which they were 
unable to bear.” 3 

(iii.) The Civil , Political , and Judicial Law .—It is here that the Theo¬ 
cratic principle is most conspicuous, as distinguishing the legislation of Mo¬ 
ses from all human constitutions. We have seen how it affected the tenure 


of property and the rights of persons: its influence on civil society is no 
less remarkable. All that is valuable in the theories on this subject is 
summed up, and many of their errors arc corrected, in the axiom of Aris¬ 
totle : “Civil society (the Polis) exists not for men to live, but for them to 
live wellbut, as applied to the Jews, it needs a supplement “ for them to 
live well, as the peojilc of God . ” 

In His presence, as the actual head of the State, “the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong” becomes blasphemy and treason, ns we see practi¬ 
cally in the case of Saul. His supreme authority over judges, priests, and 
kings, was actually asserted by the prophets, in their unsparing denunciation 
of wickedness in high places. Witness the behavior of Samuel toward Saul, 
and of Nathan to David, and the conflicts of Elijah, Elisha, and Jeremiah, 
with the kings of Israel and Judah. On the other hand, there is no room 
for the self-willed assertion of the “ rights of man but those of them 
which deserve the name are secured bv just and merciful laws, founded on 
right itself, as expressed by the will of God. There is no distinction be¬ 
tween the provinces of action and thought, of free conscience and coercive 
law, nor between temporal and spiritual authority. It was not till, by the 
people’s own sin, a worldly empire had usurped the theocratic throne, that 
thev were bidden to “Render to Ctcsar the things that were (hesar's, and 


to God the things that were God’s.” All was God’s at first, and the scope 
of the whole law was in the precept: “Thou shalt love Jehovah thv God 
with all thy heart , and with all thy soul, and with all thy miyht with its 
corollary, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

(iv.) The Laws respecting Rewards and Punishments. —These nlso differ¬ 
ed from those of other states, both in their nature and in the object that they 


aimed at. Every breach of the law was an net of disobedience to God, and 
not merely an offense against society. The rewards of obedience and the 
punishment of sin had reference to the covenant under which the people 
lived. They are fully expressed in the “blessing and the curse,” as set 
forth bv Moses. The reward is summed up in the frequently-repented 


phrase, “that it may go well with thee, and with thy children after thee, 
and that thou mayest prolong thy days in the Innd which Jehovah thy God 
giveth thee.” 4 The highest punishment of the offender was that “his soul 
should be cut oft' from Israel,” his life severed from the congregation, and 
from nil the present benefits of the covenant, ns he had broken it on his side- 
This explains the infliction of death for so many offenses, some of them be¬ 
yond the cognizance of ordinary codes, but crimes against Jehovah. The 


fl Actd XV. 10. 


* Deut. iv. 40, V. 1C, vi. 3, 18, xil. 25, 28, xxii. 7, etc 
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offender was put to death, not only as a warning to the living, hut as tha 
means of removing him from the congregation of the faithful. 

The divine authority of the law was publicly exhibited by the interven¬ 
tion of God in carrying out its sanctions. The promised blessing and it* 
opposite curse must, in their very nature, come from the general provi¬ 
dence of God ; and both are seen conspicuously in the history of the Jews, 
from the time of Moses to this day. But there are not wanting instances 
of a more special providence, as in the treble produce of each sixth year, 
to compensate for the rest of the land during the sabbatic year, and in the 
exemption of the country from attack during the three great festivals. So, 
too. in the infliction of punishments : besides the ordinary cases, which 
were left to the magistrate, sometimes however with a direct reference to 
God’s judgment, there were other instances in which He “ came out of Ilia 
place" to cut off the rebels by fire or pestilence, venomous creatures, and 
wild beasts. 

The object of this system of rewards and punishments was disciplinary; 
and to this its retributive element was subordinate. Legislation lias re¬ 
gard generally to the safety of society and the protection of individual 
rights: but that of Moses aims at purity and righteousness, ns fruits of 
piety, and seeks the perfection of society in brotherly love. Hence it deals 
as severely with sins against God and a inaifs own purity, as with those 
against society. 

§ 3. We now proceed to give an abstract of the law under its several 
heads, following as nearly as possible the order of the Pentateuch itself, 
which has more system than is commonly supposed. The basis of the 
whole law is laid in the Ten Commandments, as we call them, though they 
are nowhere so entitled in the Mosaic books ; but the “ Ten Words ,” 5 the 
“ Covenant ,” 0 or, very often, as the solemn attestation of the divine will, 
the Testimony . 6 7 The term Commandments ” had come into use in the 
time of Christ. 8 Their division into two tables is not only expressly mem 
tioned, but the stress laid upon the two, leaves no doubt that the distinc¬ 
tion was important, and that it answered to that summary of the law, which 
was made both bv Moses and bv Christ into two precepts ; so that the 
Fi rst Table contained Duties to God , and the Second , Duties to our Neighbor . 

§ 4. But here arises a difficulty, not only as to the arrangement of the 
commandments between the “Two Tables,” but as to the division of the 
u T mi Words ” themselves. The division is not clearly made in the Scrip¬ 
ture itself; and that arrangement, with which we are familiar from child, 
hood, is only one of three modes, handed down from the ancient Jewish 
an l Christian Churches, to sav nothing of modern theories; and others are 
used at this day by Jews and Roman Catholics. 

(1.) The modern Jews following theTalmuds, take the words which are 
often called the Preface as the First Commandment ; 9 and the prohibi¬ 
tions both against having other gods, and against idolatry, aa the second; 1 ’ 
the rest being arranged as with us. 

(2.) The Roman Catholic and Lutheran Churches, following St. Augus- 


6 Ex. x;:xiv. 2^ ; Deut. iv. 13, x. 4. 

e Ex. Deut. IL cc .; 1 K. viii.21; 2 Chron. 
ti. 11. etc. 

7 Ex. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi. IS, etc. 


10 Ex. xx- 8-6 ; Deut. v. 7-10. 


8 Ai IvToXat, Luke xviii. 20. 

9 Ex. xx. 2 ; Deut. v. G: U I am Jehovah 
thy God, which brought thee out of the land 
of Egypt, from the house of bondage. 1 • 
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tine, regard the First Commandment as embracing all the above words, in 
one comprehensive law against false worship and idolatry. Thus our 
Third Commandment is their Second, and so on to our Ninth, which is 
their Eighth. They then make our Tenth against coveting their Ninth and 
Tenth. In the arrangement of the Two Tables, the First contains three 
commandments, closing with the Sabbath law, and the Second the remain¬ 
ing seven. 

(3.) The arrangement adopted by the Greek and English Churches fol¬ 
lowing Philo, Josephus, and Origen, and all the Latin fathers, makes the 
law against having other gods besides Jehovah the First Commandment , and 
that ngainst idolatry the Second, though a slight difference of opinion re¬ 
mains, whether the first words 11 belong to the First Commandment, or 
form a Preface to the whole. 

There are then three principal divisions of the Two Tables: (i.) That 
of the Roman Catholic Church mentioned above, making the First Table 
contain three commandments, and the second the other seven, (ii.) The 
familiar division, referring the first four to our duty toward God, and tho 
six remaining to our duty toward man. (iii.) The division recognized by 
the old Jewish writers, Josephus and Philo, and supported by Ewald, 
which places five commandments in each Table; and thus preserves tho 
pentadc and decade grouping which pervades the whole code. It has been 
maintained that the law of filial duty, being a dose consequence of God’s 
fatherlv relation to us, mav be referred to the First Table. Hut this is to 
place human parents on a level with God, and, by parity of reasoning, the 
Sixth Commandment might be added to the First Table, as murder is tho 
destruction of God’s image in man. Far more reasonable is the view 
which regards the authority of parents as heading the Second Table, as 
the earthly reflex of that authority of the Father of Ilia people and of all 
men which heads the first, and as the first principle of the whole law of 
love to our neighbors, because we are all brethren ; and the family is, for 
good and ill, the, model of the State. 13 

§ 5. From the Two Tables, then, we deduce the great division into— 
i. Duties toward God, or Laws concerning Religion and Worshij >. ii. Du¬ 
ties toward man, or Laws of Civil Right . 


>i Kjc. xx. 2. 

13 To these Ten Commandments vc find 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh 
added: “ Hut when the I^ord thy God shall 
have brought thee into the land of Canaan, 
whither thou goesfc to possess it, thou shalt 
set thee up two great stones, and shalt plais- 
tcr them with plaistcr, and shalt write upon 
these stones all the words of tills Law. More¬ 
over, after thou shalt tmvc passed over Jor¬ 
dan, thou shalt set up those stones which I 
command thee this day, on Mount Gcrizim, 
and thou shalt build there an altar to the 
L<«rd thy God, an altar of stoics : thou shalt 
not lift up any iron thereon. Of unhewn 
stones shnlt thou build that altar to the 
Lord thy God, and thou phalt offer on it 
burnt-offerings to the Lord thy God, and 
thou shalt sacrifice peace-offerings, and shall 
eat them there, and thou shalt rejoice before . 
the Lord thy God in that mountain beyond i 


[Jordan, by the way where the sun gocth 
down, in the land of the Carmnnitc that 
dwclleth in the plain country over against 
Uilgnl, by the oak of Moreli, toward Sicliem.” 
In the absence of any direct evidence we can 
only guess as to the history of this remarka¬ 
ble addition. (1.) It will b:* seen that the 
whole passage is made up of two which are 
found in the Hebrew text of Petit, xxvii. 2-7, 
and xi. 30, with the hubstifutiwi. In the for¬ 
mer, of Gcrizim for Kbal. (2.) In the ab¬ 
sence of confirmation from tiny other ver¬ 
sion, Kbal must, as far as textual criticism is 
concerned, be looked upon as the true read¬ 
ing, Gerizim as u falsification, casual or de¬ 
liberate, of the text. (3.) Probably the 
choice of Gcrizim as the site of the Samaritan 
temple was determined by the fact that it 
had been the Mount of Blessings, Kbal that 
of Curses. 
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They do not explicitly lay down the principles of the judicial and political 
lair, which are to be deduced from the fundamental idea of Jehovah’s 
sovereignty as laid down in the First Commandment. Nor do they speak 
of the sanctions of the law by retcai'ds and jmnishments , except in the gen¬ 
eral statement of the principle of retribution appended to Jie Second Com¬ 
mandment, and the special promise annexed to the Fifth. The first of 
these two great branches of the law may be regarded as a deduction from 
the First Table ; the latter as the enforcement of both by necessary co¬ 
ercion. 

Hence we mav classifv the whole law as follows:— 

m V 

A. Laics Religious and Ceremonial. 

B. Laics Constitutional and Political. 

C. Laics Civil: human duties and rights. 

D. Laics Criminal: the statement of which must be, to some extent, in¬ 

cluded under the former heads. 

A. LAWS RELIGIOUS AND CEREMONIAL. 

§ 6. Laws Religious and Ceremonial, or those concerning God ana 
His worship, and the relation of the people to Him as their God. The First 
Commandment begins with the declaration, “ I am Jehovah thy God, which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, from the house of bondage.” 13 
This clause, often called the Preface , determines all God’s relations to the 
people, and theirs to Him, involving as its consequences :— 

(1.) The belief' in Jehovah as God , the acceptance of His covenant, and 
the observance of His ordinances. 

(2.) The Holiness of the People , as Jehovah’s peculiar possession, with 
their families, servants, lands, and flocks, and all that belonged to them. 

The remainder of the commandment forbids them to u have anv other 
Gods before *’ Jehovah, 14 that is, not in preference to —such a height of im¬ 
piety is not alluded to—but in presence of Jehovah, or as it is afterward 
expressed, with Him. 15 For false worship began, not with the positive re¬ 
jection of the true God, but by associating with his worship that of other 
gods and their images ; nay, even images which professed to represent 
Jehovah himself. This was the sin of Aaron in the matter of the golden 
calf; we meet it again and again in the history of Israel, and it reached 
its climax in the idolatries of Solomon, when the heathen gods 

11 Durst fix 

Their seats long after next the sent of God, 

Their altars by His altar; gods adored 

Among the nations round ; yea, often placed 
Within His sanctuary itself their shrines; 

And with their darkness durst affront his light.” 

In this passage Milton gives the exact idea of the u with me,” and “ in mg 
trfzencf'J of the commandment. Under this prohibition was included, not 
onlv the worship of false gods, but every pretense to supernatural power or 
commerce with supernatural beings, except with God himself in his own 

ordinances. Hence the severe laws against witchcraft and divination, of 

% 

which we shall speak under the head of the Criminal Law. 

i* tlx. 4X. 2; Deut. v. 6; comp. Lev. xxvL 1,13; P». lxxxi. 10; lies. xiii. 4) eta 

Ex. xx. 3 ; Deut. v. 7. »» Ex. xx. 23. 
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§ 7. The Second Commandment , which is the necessary consequence of 
the first, prohibits both the making and the worshiping of anv likeness of 
any object in the heaven, the earth, and the water; and adds the reason, 
often afterward repeated, that Jehovah is a God jealous of II is own honor; 
and the sanction of accumulated punishments on generation after generation 
of those that hate him, and mercies innumerable to “ those that love hinj 
and keep his commandments.” 18 The peculiar form of the commandment 
is designed, not to forbid sculpture, which God enjoined in the case of the 
:herubim, but to guard against the sophistical distinction by which image- 
worship has ever since been defended, between bowing down before an 
image and bowing down to it, between worshiping God while adoring tho 
image and worshiping the image itself. 

§ 8. The Third Commandment 17 proceeds not only from outward acts to 
the reverence of the lips toward Jehovah and his holy Name, in the act of 
worship ; but it implies the sanctifi/ of oaths and vows , 18 and it also embrace* 
common speech. Thus it is interpreted by Christ and the Apostles, in tho 
passages of the New Testament which refer to perjury and profane swear¬ 
ing. 19 It implies also the guilt of falsehood, in its aspect toward God, whose 
own truth is blasphemed, when man uses the speech with which He has en¬ 
dowed him to deceive ; as the Ninth Commandment condemns falsehood be¬ 
tween man and man. In all these points of view the emphatic warning 
of responsibility, annexed to the commandment, is a most needful guard 
against the commonest form of self-deception. 20 

§ 9. The Fourth Commandment , proceeding to the regulation of the life 
in reference to God, is based on the principle for which God had made pro¬ 
vision from the creation, that our nature needs seasons for “remembering” 
our God and Maker. Of this more when we speak of the law of the Sab¬ 
bath. Under it may be grouped all the ordinances for the observance of 
times and festivals. 

The special laws based upon these commandments of the first table, be¬ 
sides their penalties in the criminal law, may be arranged ns follows: — 

I. God 's presence among the people: the Tabernacle and its Furniture , 
and its Ministers. 

II. The bond of the Cownant between Him and the People by Sacrifices and 
Offerings. 

III. The Holiness of the People, in person , act , and property. 

IV. The Sacred Seasons, appointedfor special acts of service. 

These four divisions will form the subjects of the following sections. 

Ex. xx. 4-6; Deut. v. S-10; with many 19 Mntt.v. 33-37; xxiii. 16-22; Col. iv. 16 < 
parallel passages. James v. 10. 

17 Ex- xx. 7 ; Dent v. 11. 20 See especially the Epifltle of James iiL, a 

10 (Joscp. Lev. xix. 12 ; Num. xxx. 2 ; P b. wonderful development of the Christian lawi 
xv. 4. of speech. 
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SECTION II. 

THE TABERNACLE 

1. Sod’s presence with the people—The Shechinah. § 2. Establishment of the 1 aheki*a. 
«t.e, § 3. Description of the Tabernacle—The court of the Tabernacle. § 4. The Tab. 

emacle itself—Divided into the Holy Place and the Holy of Holies. § 5. The sacred 
furniture and instruments of the Tabernacle—(i.) In the outer court: (a.) The altar ot 
burnt-'tiering: (fi.) The brazen serpent. § 6 .—(ii.) In the Holy Place : (a.) The altar 
of incense: (O The table of shew-bread : ( 7 .) The goldjn candlestick. § T. —-(iii.) In 
:he Holv of Holies. 

w 

§ 1. Appealing to the senses of a people whose spiritual discernment was 
undeveloped, “ Jehovah, who brought them out of Egypt,” represented him¬ 
self as ever with them, to guide and guard them on their journeys, and to 
dwell with them when they rested, and when they should find a fixed abode. 
On the very night in which they began their march, the visible symbol of 
His presence went before them in the Shechinaii, or pillar of fire by night 
and of a cloud by day, the advance cr halt of which was the signal for 
their march or rest. There is reason to suppose that there was also from 
the first some kind of sacred tent , over which would be the place of the 
Shechinah when at rest. Sacrifice was contemplated as the very object of 
their journey, 1 and we read of its being offered by Jethro and Aaron before 
Sinai: ?ut of its place we have no other notice than the command given 
m the first series of precepts, to make an elevated altar of earth or unhewn 
stone, which was to be approached with careful decency, in all places where 
Jehovah would record His name, and come and bless them. 3 

§ 2. It was soon intimated that He would fix one such place for His 
abode, where alone sacrifices might be offered. Meanwhile, the first ordi¬ 
nances given to Moses, after the proclamation of the outline of the law 
from Sinai, related to the ordering of the Tabernacle, its furniture and its 
service, as the type which was to be followed when the people came to their 
own home and “ found a place ” for the abode of God. During the forty 
days of Moses’s first retirement with God in Sinai, an exact pattern of the 
whole was shown him, and all was made according to it. 4 

The description of this plan is preceded by an account of the free-will of¬ 
ferings which the children of Israel were to be asked to make for its execu¬ 
tion. The materials were : — 

(a) Metals: ffold, stiver, and brass . 

r b) Textile fabrics: blue, purple , scarlet, and fine ( white ) linen, for the 
production of which Egypt was celebrated ; also a fabric of goats’ hair, the 
produce of their own flocks. 

(c) Skins : of the ram , dyed red, and of the badger . 


1 Ex. viii 120. 7 Ex. xviii. 12, xxxii. C. 

3 Ex. xx. 24-i0. 

4 Ex. xxv. f j, 4 xxvi. 30, xxxix. 32, 42, 
43; Nuin. viii. 4: Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii. 5. 
From 1 Chron. xxviii. 11, we learn that Sol- 

K 2 


■ omon’s temple was built according to a plan 
drawn for him by David. Its general re* 
Heinhhmcv to the Tabernacle is evident; but 
it« permanent character involved large addi¬ 
tions. 
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Offerings Jor the Tabernacle. 


(rf) Wood : the shit tint-wood, the timber of the wild acacia of the desert 
Jtself, the tree of the “ burning bush.’* 

(e) Oil, spices , and incense, for anointing the priests, and burniug in the 
tabernacle. 


(f) Gems: onyx stones, 
and the precious stones for 
the breastplate of the 
high-priest. 

The people gave jew¬ 
els, and plates of gold and 
silver, and brass; wood, 
skins, hair, and linen; 
the women wove; the 
rulers offered precious 
stones, oil, spices, and in¬ 
cense ; and the artists 
soon had more than they 
needed. 6 The superin¬ 
tendence of the work was 
intrusted to Bazalecl, of 
the tribe of Judah, and 
to Aholiab, of the tribe 
of Dan, who were skilled 
in “all manner of work¬ 
manship.” 9 

§ 3. The Tabernacle 
was the tent of Jehovah, 
called by the same name 
as the tents of the people, 
in the midst of which it 
stood. It was also call¬ 
ed the sanctuary, and the 
tabernacle of the cony rela¬ 
tion. 1 It wns a portable 
building, designed to con¬ 
tain the sacred ark, the 
special symbol of God’s 
presence, and was sur¬ 
rounded by an outer 



flfr' -fo ys Fttt, 


I’lan of the Court of the Tabernacle. 


court- 

(l.) The Court of the . , , , , 

Tabernacle, in which the * i 0 20 Ho To To flo -f« 7$ Fttt. 
Tabernacle itself stood, 

11 « ior» Plan of the Court of the Tabernacle. 

was an oblong space, IUU 
cubits by f>0 (i. 0 ., 130 feet 

by 73),'“ having its longer axis cast and west, with its front to the cast. It 

was surrounded bv canvas screens—in the Bast called Ivannauts •> cubits 

♦ 

5 lv ;;w. xnxv. 4~2^, xxxvi. f>-7. nihil (-Ci* p. (ii>7 h f*(jual to 1 Si hntflidi inclien, 

e llx. xxxi <> xxxv. .-10, ^4. A miiihIIim* cubit of lu indite wmh (<>r vc?» 

t See cliup. xii. 5 12, p. 173, note. M* and metul-work. The plan Hkj 

<i The cubit here spoken of was the full full extent of the roof of the I ab * riu.de, pro 
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Cocen'uijs of the Tabernacle. 

in height, and supported by pillars of brass 5 cubits apart, to which the 
curtains were attached bv hooks and tillers of silver. 0 This enclosure was 
onlv broken on the eastern side by the entrance, which was 20 cubits wide, 
and closed bv curtains of fine twined linen, wrought with needle-work, and 
of the most gorgeous colors. 

In the outer or caster^ half of the court was placed the altar of burnt-of¬ 
fering, and between it and the Tabernacle itself, the laver at which the 
priests washed their hands and feet on entering the Temple. 

§ 4. (ii.) The Tabernacle itself was placed toward the western end of thi* 
enclosure. It was an oblong rectangular structure, 30 cubits in length by 
10 in width (45 feet by 15), and 10 in height; the interior being divided 
into two chambers, the fit'st or outer of 20 cubits in length, the inner of 10 
cubits, and consequently an exact cube. The former was the Holy Place, 
or First Tabernacle,™ containing the golden candlestick on one side, the ta¬ 
ble of shew-bread opposite, and between them in the centre the altar of in¬ 
cense. The latter was the Most Holy Place, or the Holy of Holies, contain¬ 
ing the ark, surmounted bv the cherubim, with the two tables inside. 

The two sides, and the further or western end, were enclosed by boards 
of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, twenty on the north and south side, six 
on the western side, and the corner-boards doubled. They stood upright, 
edge to edge, their lower ends being made with tenons, which dropped into 
sockets of silver, and the corner-boards being coupled at the top with rings. 
They were furnished with golden rings, through which passed bars of shit¬ 
tim-wood, overlaid with gold, five to each side, and the middle bar passing 
from end to end, so as to brace the whole together. Four successive cov¬ 
erings of curtains looped together were placed over the open top, and fell 
down over the sides. The first, or inmost, was a splendid fabric of linen, 
embroidered with figures of cherubim, in blue, purple, and scarlet, and loop¬ 
ed together by golden fastenings. It seems probable that the ends of this 
set of curtains hung down within the Tabernacle, forming a sumptuous tap¬ 
estry. The next was a woolen covering of goats’ hair ; the third, of rams 
skins dyed red; and the outermost, of badgers’ skins. 11 It has been usu¬ 
ally supposed that these coverings were thrown over the walls, like a pall is 
thrown over a coffin ; but this would have allowed every drop of rain that 
fell on the Tabernacle to fall through ; for, however tightly the curtains 
might be stretched, the water could never run over the edge, and the sheep¬ 
skins would only make the matter worse, as, when wetted, their weight would 
depress the centre, and probably tear any curtain that could be made. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the tent had a ridge, as all tents have 
had from the days of Moses down to the present day. 

The front of the Sanctuary was closed by a hanging of fine linen, em¬ 
broidered in blue, purple, and scarlet, and supported by golden hooks, on 
fire pillars of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, and standfng in brass sock¬ 
ets ; and the covering of goats’ hair was so made as to fall down over this 
*hen required. A more sumptuous curtain of the same kind, embroidered 
with cherubim, hung on four 12 such pillars, with silver sockets, divided tb« 

jeeting beyond the walk 5 cubits on every 11 So called in our version; but the Ho 
riie, aw explained in the Diet, of Bible , voL , brew word probably signifies weal-skins, 
iii. p. 147/2. 9 Ex. xxvii. etc. 12 It should be noticed that, while the Holy 

Heb. ix. 2. of Holies was divided from the Holy Place hi 
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The Veil of the labernacle. 



Holv from the Most Holv Place. It was called the Veil, 13 ns it hid from 
the eyes of all but the high-priest the inmost sanctuary, where Jehovah 
dwelt on his mercy-seat, between the cherubim above the ark. Ilencc, “ t« 
enter within the veil” is to 
have the closest access to 
God. It was only passed 
by the high-priest once 
a vear, on the Day of 
Atonement, in token of 
the mediation of Christ, 
who, with his own blood, 
hath entered for ns with¬ 
in the veil which sepa¬ 
rates God’s own abode 
from earth. 14 In the 
temple, the solemn bar¬ 
rier was at length pro¬ 
faned by a Roman con¬ 
queror, to warn the Jews 
that the privileges they 

had forfeited were “ready 

* 

to vanish away and the 
veil was at last rent by 
the hand of God himself, 
at the same moment that 
the body of Christ was 
rent upon the cross, to 
indicate that the entrance 
into the holiest of nil is 
now laid open to all be¬ 
lievers “ bv the blood of 
Jesus, by a new and living 
way which He hath con¬ 
secrated for ns, through 
the veil, that is to sav, 

His flesh. ” ,s The Holt, 

Place wns onlv entered 
by the priests daily, to of¬ 
fer incense nt the time 
of morning and evening 
prayer, and to renew the 
lights on the golden can¬ 
dlestick ; and on the Sab¬ 
bath, to remove the old shew-bread, and to place the new upon the table 
§ 5. (iii.) The Sacred Furniture and Instruments of the Tabernacle . 


a Rcrecn of four pillars pupporting’ curtain?, 13 Sometime* the second m7, either in ref« 
theiv were in the entrance five pillar* in a emice to the fir?t at the entrance of tin 
similar *pace. Now, no one would put a pil- Hol v J'lace, or hr being the veil of the tteoonj 
lar in tlit? centre of no entrance without a sanctuary (lleb. ix. 3). 
motive: but the moment a ridge ia assumed , n lleb. vi. 10. 

U becomes todiepenaftble, ) 15 lleb. x. V\ 20 . 
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The Altar of Incense, 

3. In the Outer Court— 

(cf The Altar of Burnt-offering stood in the midst of the court, nn<J 
formed the central point of the outer services, in which the people had a 
part. On it all sacrifices and oblations were presented, except the sin-of- 
terings, which were burnt without the camp. It was a large hollow case or 
coffer, o cubits square by 3 in height, made of shittim-wood, overlaid with 
plates of brass, and with a grating of brass in the middle to place the wood 
upon, and rings to lift the grating. At the four corners were projection* 
called horns,” the “ laying hold” of which was the sign of throwing one’s 
self upon the mercy of God, and a means of fleeing to take sanctuary from 
man s vengeance. Like the ark, the altar of incense, and the table of show- 
bread. it was furnished with rings, through which were passed bars to carry 
it when the people were on the march. Its utensils of brass are enumer¬ 
ated in Exod. xxxviii. 3. The priests went up to it, not by steps, but by a 
sloping mound of earth. 

(*3) The Brazen Laver , a vessel, on a foot, to hold water for the ablutions 
of the priests, stood between the altar of burnt-offering and the entrance to 
the holy place. It was made of the brass mirrors which were offered by 
the women. Its size and form are not mentioned : it is commonly repre¬ 
sented as round ; it need not have been very large, as the priests washed 
themselves at, not in it. 

§ 6. (ii.) In the Holy Place. —The furniture of the couit was connected 
with safV'ijice , that of the sanctuary itself with the deeper mysteries of me¬ 
diation and access to God. The First Sanctuary contained three objects : 
the altar of incense in the centre, so as to be diiectlv in front of the ark of 
the covenant, 16 the table of sheiv-bread on its right or north side, and the 
golden candlestick on the left or south side. Tlie^e objects were all consid¬ 
ered as being placed before the presence of Jehovah, who dwelt in the ho¬ 
liest of all, though with the veil between. 

(a) The Altar of Incense , a double cube of 1 cubit square by 2 high, with 
i*orns, was of shittim-wood, overlaid with gold, whence it is often called the 
*oldm Altar , 1T to distinguish it from the altar of burnt-offering, which was 
ailed the Brazen Altar. lh It had a cornice of gold, and four golden rings 
to receive the staves of shittim-wood overlaid with gold, for carrying it. 19 
Neither burnt-offering, nor meat-offering, nor drink-offering, was to be laid 
upon it; but the blood of the sin-offering of atonement was sprinkled upon 
its horns once a year. 20 The incense burnt upon it was a sacred composi¬ 
tion of spices of dirinc prescription. 21 It was offered every morning and 
evening, at first by Aaron and his sons, and afterward by the priests officia¬ 
ting in weekly course, and by the high-priest on great occasions. The 
priest took some of the sacred fire off the altar of burnt-offering in his cen¬ 
ser, and threw the incense upon it: then, entering the holy place, he emp¬ 
tied the censer upon the altar, prayed, and performed the other duties of his 
office. Meanwhile the people prayed outside and thus was typified the 
intercession of Christ in heaven, making his people’s prayers on earth ac- 


1 K. vi. 22. 
17 J'x. xxxix. 
lh Ex. xxxviii 


:s 


Num. iv. 11. 


30. 


20 Ex. xxx. 1-10, xxxvii. 25-28. 

21 Exod. xxv. 6, xxx. ?A : tlic ingredient* 
were fit act r, onycha , (falbamtm, and 


Jt = appearance may be ill antra ted by frankincense, with salt, as the symbol of in 
fgure on p. 230, , cornip.nesa. 22 Luke L 10 
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The Table of Shew-bread. 

ccptnblc. 23 It was highly criminal to offer “ strange ” incense or “ strange * 
fire upon the altar, or for any one to usurp the function of the priests, or to 
make, or apply to any other use, the sacred incense. Nadab and Abihu 
were slain for the second of these offenses ; 24 King Uzziah was smitten 
with leprosy for the third ; C5 and the punishment of death was appointed 
for the fourth. 38 


Supposed form of the Altar of Incense. 



(/3) The Table of Shew-bread was an oblong table, with legs, 2 cubits 
long, 1 broad, and high. It was of shittim-wood, covered with gold, and 
finished, like the altar, with a golden rim, and four rings and stnvcs. It was 
furnished with dishes, spoons, covers, and bowls, of pure gold. It stood on 
the north, or right side of the altar of incense. 31 Upon this table were 
placed twelve cakes of fine flour, in two rows of 6ix each, with frankinccnso 
upon each row. This “ .SVicw-bread,” as it was called from being exposed 
before Jehovah, was placed fresh upon the table every Sabbath bv the 
priests, who ate the old loaves in the holy place. 28 The letter of this law 
was transgressed on one occasion, which is rendered most memorable by 
Christ’s appeal to it in one of his arguments with the Pharisees. When 
David fled from Saul, Abimelcch the priest gave to him and his companions, 
in their necessity, the shew-bread which had just been removed from the 
table. David pleaded for it as being in a manner common, since fresh 
bread had been sanctified in the sacred vessels, and the priest laid more 
stress on the purity of the young men than on the sacrcdncss of the bread. M 
It would be difficult to sav whether the whole proceeding, including David’s 
pretense of a mission from Saul, was morally justifiable. The point to 
which our Saviour’s argument is directed is somewhat different. lie appeals 
to the case in which the sanctity both of the holy place and of holy thing* 


38 1’h. cxli. 2: Rev. v. 8, viii. l ft: every 
claim* of the last passage contain!* some allu¬ 
sion to the mode of offering the incense in 
the later temple service. 

2 * Lev. xxiv. 5-9, 


24 Lev. x. 1-7. Sec chap. xiil. 5 3. 
26 2 Chron. xxvi. 1G-21. 

2 « Kx. xxx. 37, 38. 

™ Kx. xxv. 31-40, xxxvli. 17-24. 

2 » 1 Sam. xxl. 1-6. 
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had been profaned by David's entrance into the sanctuary and use of the 
shew-bread, as an example of those necessities which override the letter of 
the law, and he seems to leave the justification of the act to the reverence 
of the Jews for David. In the same spirit lie appeals to the case of the 
priests, who profaned the strict letter of the Sabbatic law by performing the 
necessary work of the sacrifices. Both are used ns illustrations of the great 
principle: “ I will have mercy , and not sacrifice.” 30 

Besides the shew-bread, there was a drink-offering of wine placed in the 
covered bow ls upon the table. Some of it was used for libations, and what 
remained at the end of the week was poured out before Jehovah. 

These types are too expressive for their general meaning to be misun¬ 
derstood. They represented under the old covenant the same truths which 
are set forth by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under the new'. In 
both cases we have a (able, not an altar; for in the Tabernacle the altar 
was distinct, and in the Christian Church it is superseded, as the one sacri¬ 
fice of Christ has been offered once for all. In the Tabernacle, moreover, 
as in the Church, it was the Lord's Table; for the whole sanctuary was 
the house of Jehovah, and in its ante-chamber was the table of Jehovah, 
ever furnished with food for the use of those to whom He granted entrance 
into it : and so is the table of the Lord Jesus spread in his Church on earth. 
Both tables are supplied with the same simple elements of necessary food, 
bread and wine, with the same reference to the body and blood of Christ, 
though this was still a mystery under the old covenant. Nor does the par¬ 
allel fail in the point that the shew-bread might only be eaten by the priests ; 
for now the people of Christ are all priests to Him. 

(}) The Golden Candlestick , or rather Candelabmtm (lamp-stand), 31 was 
placed on the left or south side of the altar of incense. It was made of 
pure beaten gold, and weighed, with its instruments, a talent: its value has 
been estimated at £507G, besides workmanship. Its form, as described in 
the Book of Exodus, agrees with the figure of the candlestick of the second 
temple, as represented, together with the table of shew-bread and other 
Jewish trophies, on the arch of Titus. 32 It had an upright stem, from 
which branched out three pairs of arms, each pair forming a semicircle, 
and their tops coming to the same level as the top of the stem, so as to 
form with it supports for seven lamps. It was relieved by ornamental 
knobs and flowers along the branches and at their junction with the stem. 31 
There were oil-vessels and lamp-tongs, or snuffers, for trimming the seven 
lamps, and dishes for carrying aw r ay the snuff; an office performed by the 
priest when he w r ent into the sanctuary every morning to offer incense. 
All these utensils were of pure gold. The lamps were lighted at the time 
of the evening oblation. They are directed to be kept burning perpetu¬ 
ally ; but from their being lighted in the evening, this seems to mean only 
during the night. The Rabbis say that the central lamp only was alight 
in the day-time. 34 

20 Matt. xii. 1 S: Mark ii. 23-28; Luke vi. I were seventy of these ornaments, seems to 
: comp. Ho-, vi. G; Mic. vi. G, 7. have originated in the reverence for that 

Z1 Throughout our vr jrion the w'ords can- number, and can hardly be reconciled with 
dU and r,nn f ll*'sH fk k are used for the lamp and the description. 

Iwnp-Htawi of the original. 34 Kx. xxv. 31-40, xxvii. 20, 21, xxxvii. 17- 

5,2 See the drawing on p. 218. 24, xxx. 8; Lev. xxiv. 1-4; Num. iv. 9-10; 

The statement of the Rabbi?, that there corap. 1 Sam. iil. 2; 2 Chron. xiiL 11. 
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The Ark of the Covenant 

As in a house light is as necessary as food, and the lamp-stand, with its 
lighted lamp, was a piece of furniture as needful as the bread-vessel, 36 so in 
the house of Jehovah, the candlestick symbolized the spiritual light of life, 
which he gives to His servants with the words by which they live. In the 
vision of the heavenly temple in the Apocalypse, the seven lights of the 
sanctuary before the Holiest of all are identified with “ the seven spirits that 
are before the throne of God,’ 7 the one perfect Spirit, whence come light, 
life, truth, and holiness; and the seven brandies of the candlestick are 
made to symbolize the seven churches, the representatives of the whole 
Church on earth. 36 The figure is the full development of the words of 
Christ, “Ye are the light of the world “So let your light shine bcfoic 
men;” 37 and of St. Paul's exhortation, “Shine ye, as lights in the world, 
holding forth the word of life. ??3a 

§ 7. (iii.) In the Holy of Holies , within the veil and shrouded in tin rich¬ 
ness, there was but one object, the most sacred of the whole. The Ark of 
the Covenant j or the Testimony , was a sacred chest, containing the two tables 
of stone, inscribed with the Ten Commandments. It was two cubits and 
a half in length, by a cubit and a half both in width and height. 30 It was 
of shittim-wood, overlaid with pure gold, and had a golden mitre round the 
top. Through two pairs of golden rings on its sides passed two staves of 
shittiin-wood, overlaid with gold, which were drawn forward so as to press 
against the veil, and thus to remind the priests in the holy place of the pres¬ 
ence of the unseen ark. The cover of the ark was a plate of pare gold, 
overshadowed by two cherubim, with their faces bent down and their wings 
meeting. This was the very throne of Jehovah, who was tlvercforc said to 
“dwell between the cherubim.” It was also called the mercy-scat or pro¬ 
pitiatory , because Jehovah there revealed himself, especially on the great 
Day of Atonement, ns “God pardoning iniquity, transgression, and sin.” 
Nor was it without the profoundcst allusion to the coming dispensation of 
the Gospel, that God’s throne of mercy covered and hid the tables of the 
law . The attitude of the cherubim was significant of the desire of angels 
to learn the Gospel mysteries that were hidden in the law. 40 


35 Matt. t. 15, and the parallel passnges, 
where the meaning is obscured by the omis¬ 
sion of the article 44 the bushel, 11 1,4 the lainp- 
etand.’ 1 The sense is u when a man lights 
his lamp in his house, he doesn't put it un¬ 
der the flour-vessel, but on the lamp-stand.' 1 

36 Hew i. 4, 12, 20; comp. xi. 4, and Zech. 

iv. 37 Matt. v. 14-16. 3 * Philip, ii. 15,1G. 

39 It was nlso probably a reliquary for the 
pot of manna and the rod of Aaron. We 
read in 1 K. viii. 9. that ‘‘there was nothing 
in the ark save the two tables of stone which 
Moses put there at Horeb.” Vet St. Paul as¬ 
serts that, beside the two tables of stone, the 
'*-pot of manna 1 ’ and 44 Aaron’s rod that 
budded 11 (Heb. ix. 4 , were inside the ark; 
and probably since there is no mention of any 
other receptacle for them, and some would 
have been necessary, the statement of 1 K. 
viii. 9, implies that by Solomon's time these 
relics had disappeared. 


40 1 Put. i. 12, cic a tmOit^iovatp 077 c A 01 
vrupajunj'cu, where the last word evidently re¬ 
fers to the bending down (if the cherubim 
over the ark. 

Though the exact form of the cherubim Is 
uncertain, they probably bore a general re¬ 
semblance to the composite religious figures 
found upon the monuments of Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonia, nnd Persia. Compare the de¬ 
scription in 1 z. i. 5, neq., wlm speaks ot 
them as living creatures with animal forms : 
that they an; cherubim is clear from 1 z k. 
x. 2°. The symbolism of the visions of Eze¬ 
kiel is more complex than that of the earlier 
Scriptures, and lie certainly means that cuch 
composite creature-form had four faces so ns 
to look four ways at once, was four-sided and 
four-winged, so as to move with instant ra¬ 
pidity in every direction without turning 
wlicrca* the Mosaic idea was probably sin 
glc-fuced, and with but one pair of wing*, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE TABERNA- of God was taken, and the sanctuary 

lost its glory; and the Tabernacle, 

j though it did not perish, never again 
As long as Canaan remained un- recovered it (1 Sam. iv. 22). Samuel 
conquered, and the people were still treats it as an abandoned shrine, and 
therefore an army, the Tabernacle sacrifices elsewhere, at Mizpeh (1 
was probably moved from place to Sam. vii. 9), at Ramah (ix. 12, x. 3), 
place, wherever the host of Israel was at Gilgal (x. 8, xi. 15). It probably 
for the time encamped. It rested became once again a movable sanc- 
finallv in “the place which the Lord tuary. For a time it seems, under 
had chosen,” at Shiloh (Josh. ix. Saul, to have been settled at Nob 
27, xviii. 1). The reasons of the (1 Sam. xxi. 1-6). The massacre of 
choice are not given. Partly, per-' the priests and the flight of Abiathar 
haps, its central position, partly its-must, however, have robbed it yet 
belonging to the powerful tribe of further of its glory. It had before 
Epbraim, the tribe of the great cap- lost the Ark ; it now lost the presence 
tain of the host, may have determined | of the high-priest (1 Sam. xxii. 20, 
the preference. There it continued xxiii. 6). What change of fortune 

t _ 

during the whole period of the Judges then followed we do not know. In 
fJosh. xix. 51, xxii. 12 ; Judg. xxi. 'some way or other, it found its way 
12). It was far, however, from be- j to Gibeon (l Chron. xvi. 39). The 
ing what it was intended to be, the j anomalous separation of the two 
one national sanctuary, the witness j things which, in the original order, 
against a localized and divided wor-jhad been joined, brought about yet 
ship. The old religion of the high | greater anomalies ; and while the Ark 
places kept its ground. Altars were j remained at Kirjath-jearim, the Tab- 
erected, at first with reserve, as being ernacle at Gibeon connected itself 
not for sacrifice fJosh. xxii. 26), aft- with the worship of the high places 
erward freely, and without scruple (l K. iii. 4). The capture of Jeru- 
( Judg. vi. 24, xiii. 19). Of the names salem and the erection there of a new 
bv which the one special sanctuary: Tabernacle, with the Ark, of which 
was known at this period, those of the the old had been deprived (2 Sam. 
“House,” or the “Temple,” of Je-;vi. 17 ; 1 Chron. xv. 1), left it little 
hovah (1 Sam. i. 9, 24, iii. 3, 15) are! more than a traditional, historical 
most prominent. i sanctity. It retained only the old 

A state of things which was rapid-! altar of burnt-offerings (1 Chron. xxi. 
ly assimilating the worship of Jeho- 9). Such as it was, however, neither 
vah to that of Ashtaroth, or Mylitta, king nor people could bring them- 
needed to be broken up. The Ark selves to sweep it away. The double 
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service went on ; Zadok, as high- 
priest, officiated at Gibeon (1 Chron. 
xvi. 39) ; the more recent, more pro¬ 
phetic service of psalms and hymns 
and music, under Asaph, gathered 
round the Tabernacle at Jerusalem 
(1 Chron. xvi. 4, 37). The divided 
worship continued all the days of 
David. The sanctity of both places 
was recognized by Solomon on his 
accession (1 K. iii. 15; 2 Chron. i. 
3). But it was time that the anomaly 


should cease. The purpose of David, 

fulfilled bv Solomon, was that the 

claims of both should merge in the 

higher glory of the Temple. The 

Tabernacle at Gibeon might have 

been reverenced bv adherents to old 

% 

forms, even above the new Temple, 
and have caused a fatal schism. So 
Solomon removed it, with all its holy 
vessels, to Jerusalem (1 K. viii. 4), 
where it was doubtless laid up in the 
Temple, and finally perished with it. 
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SECTION III. 

THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 

§ L Institution of the priesthood. $ 2.—I. Tue High-priest —Hig consecration. } 3. His 
peculiar dress. § 4. His peculiar functions. § 5. Appointment, age, and qualifications. 

5 6. The sagan. or deputy high-priest. § T. Mystic meaning of the priesthood. § 8.—II. 
The Peiests —Their consecration and dress. § 9. Regulations respecting them. §10. 
Their functions. § 11. Maintenauce. § 12. Classification. § 13.—III. The Leviteb — 
Their duties in general. § 14. Division into the three families of the Gershonites, the 
Kohathites. and the Merarites. § 15. Their support and settlement in the promised 
land. 5 16. Their subsequent duties and history. 

§ I. 4i Now when these things were thus ordered, the priests went always 
into the first Tabernacle, accomplishing the service of God. But into the 
second went the high-priest alone once every year, not without blood, 
which he offered for himself and the errors of the people: the Holy Ghost 
this signifying, that the way into the holiest of all was not yet laid open, 
while the first Tabernacle was yet standing.” 1 Such is the apostolic sum¬ 
mary of the offices of the priesthood. The whole of the people were holy, 
and, in a spiritual sense, they were a nation of priests ; but from among 
them the tribe of Levi were chosen, as the reward of their devotion in the 
matter of the golden calf, to be the immediate attendants on Jehovah, that 
they might “minister in His courts Out of that tribe again, the house 
of Araram was chosen (we know not whether according to primogeniture), 
to perform the functions of the priesthood, which devolved on Aaron, as the 
head of that house. He was appointed to the office of High-priest, at 
first simply The Priest, 2 as representing the whole order, the intercessor 
between Jehovah and the people ; his sons became the Priests , who alone 
could offer sacrifices; and the rest of the tribe formed the class of Invites, 
who assisted in the services of the Tabernacle. For this purpose the Le- 
vites are said to be “ given” to Aaron and his sons, and hence they were 
called Xethimm (/. e., given) ; 3 but afterward they were relieved of some of 
their enormous labor by a separate class of servants, such as the Gibeonites, 
who were made 1 ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water;” and in the later 
history of the Jews such servants formed a distinct body, under the same 
name of Xethinim.* 

§ 2.—I. The High-priest. —We find from the very first the following 
characteristic attributes of Aaron and the high-priests his successors, as 
distinguished from the other priests : — 

(\.j In the consecration to the office Aaron alone was anointed, 5 whence 
one of the distinctive epithets of the high-priest was “the anointed 

1 Heb. ix. 0-S. So too “ Eleazar the priest’ 1 (Num. xxvii. 

2 Se-i Ex. xx ix. 30, 44 ; Lev. xvj. 32. Still 22, xxxi. 26, 29, 31, etc.), 

more frequently “Aaron,” or “Aaron the 3 Num. iii. 9, viii. 19. 

priw-t 11 (Nurn. iii. G, iv. 33 ; Lev. j. 7, etc.). 4 1 Chruu. ix. 2; Ezra ii. 43; Neh. xi. 21. 

6 Lev. viii. 12. 
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Dress of the High-priest. 

priest.”® This appears also from Exod. xxix. 29, 30. The anointing of 
the sons of Aaron, f. e., the common priests, seems to have been confined to 
sprinkling their garments with the anointing oil. 6 7 * 

§ 3. (ii.) The high-priest had a peculiar dress, which passed to his sik 
cessor at his death. This dress consisted of eight parts, the breastplate, 
the ephod with its curious girdle, the robe of the ephod, the mitre, the broid - 
ered coat or diapered tunic, and the girdle, the materials being gold, blue, 
red, crimson, and fine (white) linen.® To the above are added® the breeches 
or drawers 10 of linen ; and to make up the number eight, some reckon the 
high-priest’s mitre, or the plate separately from the bonnet; while others 
reckon the curious girdle of the ephod separately from the ephod. Of 
these eight articles of attire, four—viz., the coat or tunic, the girdle, tho 
breeches, and the bonnet or turban instead of the mitre, belonged to the 
common priests. Taking the articles of the high-priest’s dress in the or. 
der in which they arc enumerated above, we have—(«.) The Breastplate , 
or, as it is further named," the breastplate of judgment. It was, like tho 
inner curtains of the Tabernacle, the veil, and the ephod, of “cunning 
work.” The breastplate was originally two spans long, and one span broad, 
but when doubled it was square, the shape in which it was worn. It was 
fastened at the top by rings and chains of wreathen gold to the two onyx 
stones on the shoulders, and beneath with two other rings and a lace of 
blue to two corresponding rings in the ephod, to keep it fixed in its place 
above the curious girdle. But the most remarkable and most important parts 
of this breastplate were the twelve precious stones, set in four rows, three 
in a row, thus corresponding to the twelve tribes, and divided in the same 
manner as their camps were ; each stone having the name of one of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel engraved upon it. It was these stones which probably consti¬ 
tuted the Unm and Thummim. 1 * The addition of precious stones and cost- 


6 Lev. iv. 3, 5,10, xxi. 10; sec Nnm. xxxv. ' 

eg 

7 Kx. xxix. 21, xxviii. 41, etc. The an¬ 
ointing of tlie high-priest Is allmind to in IV. 
cxxxiii. 2. The composition of the anointing 

oil i?» prescribed Kx. xxx. 22-25. The manu¬ 
facture of it wad intrusted to certain priests, 
called apothecaries (Nell. iii. S). 

H Ex. xxviii. 9 10 Ex. xxviii. 42. 

10 Lev. xvi. 4. 11 Ex. xxviiL 15, 20, 30. 

13 Ifinm means u light,” and Tltumvtim 
u perfection. 1 * We are told that u the Urim 
and the Thummim” were to be on Aaron's 
heart, when he goes in before the Ixird (Ex. 
xxviii. 15-30). When Joshua is solemnly 
appointed to succeed the great hero-law¬ 
giver, he id bidden to stand before Kleazar, 
the plies I, who shall ask counsel for him 
niter the judgment of Urim,” and this coun¬ 
sel Is to determine the movements of the 
host of Israel (Num. xxvii. 21). In the bless¬ 
ings of Moses they nppear as the crowning 
glory of the tribe of Levi : 4i Thy Thumniim 
and tliy Urim arc with thy Holy One” 
(I)cut. xxxiiL 8 , 9). In what way tho Urim 
and Thumniim were consulted is quite un¬ 
certain. Josephus and the Rabbins supposed 
that the stones gave out the oracular answer, 
by preternatural illumination. But it seems 
to be far simplest and most in agreement 


| with the different accounts of Inquiries undo 
by Urim and Thumniim (l Sam. xiv. 3, 18, 
19, xxiii. 2, 4, 9,11, 12, xxviii. G ; Judge, xx. 
28; 2 Sam. v. 23, etc.) to suppose that tin; an¬ 
swer was given simply by the word of tho 
Lord to the high-priest (comp. John xi. 51), 
when he had inquired of the Lord, clothed 
with the ephod and breastplate. Such u 
view agrees with tlie true notion of tho 
breastplate, of which it was not the lending 
characteristic to be oracular, but only an In¬ 
cidental privilege connected with its funda¬ 
mental meaning. Wliat that meaning W 40 
wc learn from Ex. xxviii. 30, where we read, 
“Aaron shall licar the judgment of the chil¬ 
dren of Israel upon his heart before the I»rd 
continually.” Now the judicial sentence is 
one by which any one Is either justified or 
condemned. In prophetic vision, as in act¬ 
ual Oriental life, tlie sentence of justification 
was often expressed by the nature of the robe 
worn. “He hath clothed me with the gar¬ 
ments of solvation. He hath covered rue with 
the robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom 
derketh himself with ornaments, and as a 
bride odorneth herself wiili her jewels” (Is. 
lxi. 10 ), h u good illustration of this; cf. Ixii. 
3. In like manner, in Rev. iii. 5, vii. 9, xix. 
14, etc., the white linen robe expresses tbs 
righteousness or justification of saints. 
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lv ornaments expresses glory beyond simple justification. 13 —(6.) The Ephod. 
This consisted of two parts, of which one covered the back, and the other 
the front, i.t.. the breast and upper part of the body. These were clasped 
together on the shoulder with two large onyx stones, each having engraved 
on it six of the names of the tribes of Israel. It was further united by a 
••curious girdle " of gold, blue, purple, scarlet, and fine twined linen round 
the waist.—(<0 The Robe of the Ephod . ,This was of inferior material to 
the ephod itself, being all of blue, 14 which implied its being only of “woven 
work." 1 * It was worn immediately under the ephod, and was longer than 
it. The blue robe had no sleeves, but onlv slits in the sides for the arms 

9 * 

to come through. It had a hole for the head to pass through, with a bor¬ 
der round it of woven work, to prevent its being rent. The skirt of this 
robe had a remarkable trimming of pomegranates in blue, red, and crimson, 
with a bell of gold between each pomegranate alternately. The bells 
were to give a sound when the high-priest went in and came out of the 
holy place.— (d.) The mitre or upper turban, 16 with its gold plate, engraved 
with Hollsess to the Lori>, fastened to it by a ribbon of blue.—( e .) The 
broidered coat was a tunic or long skirt of linen with a tessellated or di¬ 
aper pattern, like the setting of a stone. The yirdle , also of linen, was 
wound round the body several times from the breast downward, and the 
ends hung down to the ankles. The breeches or drawers, of linen, covered 
the loins and thighs ; and the bonnet was a turban of linen, partially cov¬ 
ering the head, but not in the form of a cone like that of the high-priest, 
when the mitre was added to it. These four last were common to all 
priests. 

§ 4. (iii.) Aaron had peculiar functions. To him alone it appertained, 
and he alone was permitted to enter the Holy of Holies, which he did once 
a year, on the great Day of Atonement, when he sprinkled the blood of the 
sin-offering on the mercy-seat, and burnt incense within the veil. 17 He is 
said by the Talmudists not to have worn his full pontifical robes on this oc¬ 
casion, but to have been clad entirely in white linen. 1H 

The high-priest had a peculiar place in the law of the manslayer, and 
his taking sanctuary in the cities of refuge. The manslayer might not 
leave the city of refuge during the lifetime of the existing high-priest, 
who was anointed with the holy oil. 1J It was also forbidden to the high- 
priest to follow a funeral, or rend his clothes for the dead, according to the 
precedent in Lev. x. 6. The other respects in which the high-priest ex-* 
ercised superior functions to the other priests arose rather from his position 
and opportunities, than were distinctly attached to his office, and they con¬ 
sequently varied with the personal character and abilities of the high- 
priest. 

§ 5. It does not appear by whose authority the high-priests were ap¬ 
pointed to their office before there were kings of Israel. But as we find it 

13 Comp. Itlxii. 3 ; Rev. xxi. 11,12-21, and terminating at top in a kind of conical 

14 Ex. xxviii. ol. 16 Ex. xjcxix. 22. calyx, like the inverted calyx of the herb 

1C Josephus applies this term to the tur- hyoscyamus. Josephus doubtless gives a 

bans of the common priests as well, but says true account of the high-priest’s turban ai 
that- in addition to this, and sewn on the top i worn in his day. He eIho describes the 
of it. the high-priest had another turban of j lamina or gold plate, which he says covered 
blue: that besides this lie had outside the ' the forehead of the high-priest. 17 Lev. xvL 
turb&ri a triple crown of gold, consisting, I Lev. xvi. 4, 32. 
tliat is, of three rime one above the other, » 1U Num. xxxv. 25, 28. 
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invariably done by the civil power in later times, it is probable that, in the 
times preceding the monarchy, it was by the elders, or Sanhedrim. 

The usual age for entering upon the functions of the priesthood 2 ' 1 is con¬ 
sidered to have been twenty years, though a priest or high-pricst was not 
actually incapacitated if he had attained to puberty. Again, 21 no one that 
had a blemish could officiate at the altar, and illegitimate birth was also 
a bar to the high-priesthood. The high-pricst held his office for life; and 
it was the universal opinion of the Jews that the deposition of a high- 
priest, which in later times became so common, was unlawful. 

§ 6. The Rabbins speak very frequently of one second in dignity to the 
high-priest, whom they call the sagan, and who often acted in the high- 
priest’s room. He is the same who in the Old Testament is called “the 
second priest.” 22 Tlius it is explained of Annas and Cainplias,**’ that An¬ 
nas was sagan. Ananias is also thought by some to have been sagnn—act¬ 
ing for the high-pricst. 21 

§ 7. The Epistle to the Hebrews sets forth the mystic meaning of his 
office, as a type of Christ, our great High-priest, who has passed into the 
heaven of heavens with his own blood, to appear in the presence of God 
for us; and this is typified in the minutest particulars of his dress, his 
functions, and his privileges. 26 In the Book of Revelation, the clothing 
of the son of man “ with a garment down to the foot,” and “ with a golden 
girdle about the paps,” are distinctly the robe and the curious girdle of the 
ephod, characteristic of the higli-pricst. 

§ 8. —II. The Priests. —All the sons of Aaron formed the order of the 
Priests. They stood between the high-priest on the one hand and the 
Levites on the other. The ceremony of their consecration is described in 
Ex. xxix., Lev. viii. The dress which they wore during their ministra¬ 
tions consisted of linen drawers, with a close-fitting cassock, also of linen, 
white, but with a diamond or chessboard pattern on it. This came nearly 
to the feet, and was to be worn in its garment shape (comp. John xix. 2J). 
The white cassock was gathered round the body with a girdle of needle¬ 
work, into which, as in the more gorgeous belt of the high-pricst, blue, 
purple, and scarlet, were intermingled with white, and worked in the 
form of flowers. 20 Upon their heads they were to wear caps or linnets in 
the form of a cup-shaped flower, also of fine linen. In all their acts of 

ministration they were to be barefooted. 

§ 9. Before they entered the Tabernacle they were to wash their hands 
and their feet. 27 During the time of their ministration they were to drink 
no wine or strong drink. 2 * Except in the case of the nearest relation¬ 
ships, 2 ® they were to make no mourning for the dead. They were not to 
6havc their heads. They were to go through their ministrations with the 
serenity of a reverential awe, not with the orgiastic wildness which led the 
priests of Baal in their despair to make cuttings in their flesh. JU Uhey 
were forbidden to marry an unchaste women, or one who had been divorced, 
or the widow of any but a priest. 31 

§ 10. Their chief duties were to watch over the fire on the altar of 


20 2 Chron. xxxi. 17. 21 Lev. xxi. 

22 2 K. xxiii. 4. xxv. IS. 23 Luke iii. 2. 
- 4 Act* xxiii. 2. Hub. i. 13. 

36 Kx. xxviii 39, 40, xxxiw 2; I'zrk. xliv. 
IT-19. 27 j/* xxx. 17-21, xl. -0-32. 


™ Lev. x. 9 ; Kz. xliv. 2J. 

2® Six decree* arc Hpecified, Lev. xxi- 1-5; 
I z. xliv. 25. 

Lev. xix. 28 ; 1 K. xviii. 28. 

31 Lev xxi. 7, 14; Kzek. xliv. 22. 
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burnt-offerings. and to keep it burning evermore both by day and night, 33 
to teed the golden lamp outside the veil with oil, 33 to offer the morning and 
evening sacrifices, each accompanied with a meat-offering and a drink- 
offering, at the door of the Tabernacle. 31 They were also to teach the 
children of Israel the statutes of the Lord. 35 During the journeys in the 
wilderness it belonged to them to cover the ark and all the vessels of the 
sanctuary with a purple or scarlet cloth before the Levites might approach 
them. 3 * As the people started on each day’s march they were to blow 
“an alarm" with long silver trumpets. 37 Other instruments of music 
might be used by the more highly-trained Levites and the schools of the 
prophets, but the trumpets belonged only to the priests. 

§ 11. Functions such as these were clearly incompatible with the com¬ 
mon activities of men. On these grounds therefore a distinct provision 
was made for them. This consisted—(1.) of one-tenth of the tithes which 
the people paid to the Levites, i. e ., one per cent., on the whole produce of 
the country. 33 (2.) Of a special tithe every third year. 39 (3.) Of the re¬ 
demption-money, paid at the fixed rate of five .shekels a head, for the first¬ 
born of man or beast. 10 (4.) Of the redemption-money paid in like man¬ 
ner for men or things specially dedicated to the Lord. 11 (5.) Of spoil, 
captives, cattle, and the like taken in war. 12 (6.) Of the shew-bread, the 
flesh of the burnt-offerings, peace-offerings, trespass-offerings, 13 and, in par¬ 
ticular, the heave-shoulder and the wave-breast. 11 (7.) Of an undefined 
amount of the first-fruits of corn, wine, and oil. 13 Of some of these, as 
‘•most holy, - ’ none but the priests were to partake. 16 It was lawful for 
their sons and daughters, 17 and even in some cases for their home-born 
slaves, to eat of others. 18 The stranger and the hired servant were in all 
cases excluded. 19 (8.) On their settlement in Canaan the priestly families 
had thirteen cities assigned them, with “suburbs” or pasture-grounds for 
their flocks. 30 These provisions were obviously intended to secure the re- 
lig ion of Israel against the dangers of a caste of pauper-priests, needy and 
dependent, and unable to bear their witness to the true faith. They were, 
on the other hand, as far as possible removed from the condition of a 
”’ealthy order. The standard of a priest’s income, even in the earliest 
days after the settlement in Canaan, was miserably low. 51 

§ 12. The earliest historical trace of any division of the priesthood, and 
corresponding cycle of sendees, belongs to the time of David. The priest¬ 
hood was then divided into the four-and-twenty i ‘ courses'’ or orders, 62 each 
of which was to serve in rotation for one week, while the further assign¬ 
ment of special services during the week was determined by lot. 53 Each 
course appears to have commenced its work on the Sabbath, the outgoing 
priests taking the morning sacrifice, and leaving that of the evening to 
their successors. 54 In this division, however, the two great priestly houses 
did not stand on an equality. The descendants of Ithamar were found to 


33 Lev. vi. 12: 2 Clir. xiii. 11. 

23 Ex. xxvil. 20, 21; Lev. xxiv. 2. 

34 Ex. xxix. SB-44. 

35 Lev. x. 11; Deut. xxxiii. 10; 2 Chr. 

xv. 3 ; Ezek. xliv. 23, 24. 30 Num. iv. 5-15. 

37 Nil in. x. 1-S. 38 Num. xviii. 26-28. 

Lent. xiv. 2S, xxvj. 12. 

40 Num. xviii. 14-19. 41 Lev. xxvii. 

43 Num. xxxi. 25-47- 


43 Num. xviii. 8-14; Lev. vi. 26, 29, vii. 
6-1 n. 44 Lev. x . 12-15. 

45 Ex. xxiiL 19; Lev. ii. 14; Deut. xxvi. 
1-10. 40 Lev. vi. 29. 47 Lev. x. 14. 

48 Lev. xxii. 11. 49 Lev. xxii. 10. 

50 Josh. xxi. 13-19. Q1 Judg. xvii. 10. 

S2 1 Chr. xxiv. 1-19; 2 Chr. xxiii. 8 ; 
Luke i. 5. « Luke i. 9. 

04 2 Chr. xxiii. 8 . 
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have fewer representatives than those of Eleazar, and sixteen courses ac¬ 
cordingly were assigned to the latter, eight only to the former. 55 The di¬ 
vision tints instituted was confirmed by Solomon, and continued to be rec¬ 
ognized as the typical number of the priesthood. On the return from the 
Captivity there were found but four courses out of the twenty-four, each 
containing, in round numbers, about a thousand. 56 Out of these, however, 
to revive at least the idea of the old organization, the four-and-twenty 
courses were reconstituted, bearing the same names as before, and so con¬ 
tinued till the destruction of Jerusalem. 

§ 13.—III. The Levites were the assistants of the priests, and included 
all the males of the tribe of Levi who were not of the faniilv of Aaron, 
and who were of the prescribed age, namely, from thirty to fifty. 57 Their 
duties required a man’s full strength ; after the age of fifty they were re¬ 
lieved from all service, except that of superintendence. 66 They had to as¬ 
sist the priests, to carry the Tabernacle and its vessels, to keep watch about 
the sanctuary, to prepare the supplies of corn, wine, oil, and so forth, and 
to take charge of the sacred treasures and revenues. 

§ 14. The Levites were divided into three families, which bore the names 
of the three sons of Levi, the Gershonites, the Koiiatiutes, and the 
Merarites ; and each had their appointed functions in the service of the 
Tabernacle. 

(i.) The Kohatiiites had the precedence, ns the house of Anirnn be¬ 
longed to this family. They were to bear all the vessels of the sanctuary, 
the Ark itself included, 5 * after the priests had covered them with the durk- 
blue cloth which was to hide them from all profane gaze. 

(ii.) The Gersiiomtes had to carry the tent-hangings and curtains. 60 

(iii.) The Merarites had the heavier burden of the boards, burs, and 
pillars of the Tabernacle. But the Gershonites and Merarites were allow¬ 
ed to use the oxen and the wagons which were ottered by the congrega¬ 
tion. 61 The more sacred vessels of the Kohnthitcs were to be borne bv them 
on their own shoulders. 03 

The whole tribe of Levi encamped close round the Tabernacle, the 
priests in front, on the east; the Kohathitcs on the south; the Gershon¬ 
ites on the west; and the Merarites on the north. 

§ 15. The Levites had no territorial possessions. In place of them, they 
received from the other tribes the tithes of the produce of the land, from 
which they, in their turn, offered a tithe to the priests. 63 On their settle¬ 
ment in the promised land, the most laborious parts of their duty were 
over, and thev were relieved from others bv the submission of the Gibeon- 

* m 4 

ites and the conquest of the Hivitcs, who became “hewers of wood nnd 
drawers of water.’ 64 Hence their concentration about the Tabernacle was 
no longer necessary, and it was the more important for them to live among 
their brethren as teachers and religious guides. Forty-eight cities were as- 
signed to the whole tribe, that is, on an average, four in the territory of 
each tribe ; thirteen being given to the priests, and the rest to the Levites, 
The following was their distribution throughout the tribes: 


»* 1 ( hr. xxiv. 4. *• Fziaii. 3G-39. 

iT Nnill. iv. 23. 30, 3f>. 

^Num. x iii. 25, 2G. 

63 Num. xviii. 21, 24, 2G; Nell. x. 31. 


Num. iii. 31, iv. 15; Dent. xxri. 25. 

•° Num. iv. 22-25. 31 Num. vii. 1-9. 

32 Num. vii. 9. 

Josh. ix. 27, 
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Six of these cities, three on each side of Jordan, were cities of refuge for the 

manslaver: an institution which invested the Levites with the sacred char- 
• ' 

acter of protectors from danger. The suburbs of these cities gave pasture 
to their flocks. 

§ 16. After their settlement in their cities they took the place of the house¬ 
hold priests (subject, of course, to the special rights of the Aaronic priest¬ 
hood), sharing in all festivals and rejoicings. 65 They preserved, transcribed, 
and interpreted the law, 66 which they solemnly read every seventh year at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 67 They pronounced the curses from Mount 
Ebal.*- 

At a still later time they became the learned class in the community, the 
chroniclers of the time in which they lived. One of the first to bear the ti¬ 
tle of “ Scribe ” is a Levite, 6 ® and this is mentioned as one of their special 
offices under Josiah. 70 They are described as “officers and judges” under 
David, 71 and as such are employed “in all the business of Jehovah, and in 
the service of the king.” They are the agents of Jehoshaphat and Hezeki- 
ah in their work of reformation, and are sent forth to proclaim and enforce 
the law. 72 Under Josiah the function has passed into a title, and they are 
“ the Levites that taught all Israel.” 73 The two books of Chronicles bear 
unmistakable marks of having been written by men whose interests were all 
gathered round the services of the Temple, and who were familiar with its 
records. 

The former subdivisions of the tribe were recognized in the assignment of 
the new duties connected with the Temple, and the Kohathites retained their 
old pre-eminence. They have four “princes,” 74 while Merari and Gershon 
have but one each. They supplied, Smgp the families of the Izharites and 
Hebronites, the “officers and judges.^ 75 To them belonged the sons of 
Korah, with Heman at their head, 70 playing upon psalteries and harps. 
They were “ over the work of the service, keepers of the gates of the Taber¬ 
nacle.” 77 It w f as their work to prepare the shew-bread every Sabbath. 76 
The Gershonites were represented in like manner in the temple-choir by 
the sons of Asaph; 7 ® Merari by the sons of Ethan or Jeduthun. 80 Now 

ei Dent. xii. 19, xiv. 26, 27, xxvi. 11. 73 2 Chr. xxxv. 3. 

66 Deut. xvii. 9-12, xxxi. 26. 7 * 1 Chr. xv. f>-10. 76 1 Chr. xxvi. 30. 

67 Deut. xxxi. 9-13. 68 Deut. xxvii. 14 7fl 1 Chr. ix. 19. 77 1 Chr. ix. 19. 

•» 1 Chr. xxiv. 6. 70 2 Cbr. xxxiv. 13. 78 1 Chr. ix. 32. 

71 1 Chr. xxvi. 29. 76 1 Chr. vi. 39, xv. IT. 

73 2 Chr. xviu 8, xxx. 22. 80 1 Chr. vi. 44, xvi. 42, xxr. 1-T* 
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that the heavier work of conveying the Tabernacle and its equipments from 
place to place was no longer required of them, and that psalmody had be¬ 
come the most prominent of their duties, they were to enter on their work 
at the earlier age of twenty. 61 

81 1 Clir. xxiii. 24-27. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HISTORY OF THE HIGH- 

PRIESTS. 

The history of the high-pricsts em¬ 
braces a period of about 1370 years, 
and a succession of about eighty high- 
priests, beginning with Aaron, and 
ending with Fhannias. They natu¬ 
rally arrange themselves into three 
groups— (a.) those before David ; (/;.) 
those from David to the Captivity; 
(c.) those from the return of the Bab¬ 
ylonish Captivity till the cessation of 
the office at the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

(a.) The high-pricsts of the first 
group who arc distinctly made known 
to us as such arc—1. Aaron ; 2. 
Elcazar; 3. Phinchas; 4. Eli; 5. 
Ahitub (1 Chron. ix. 11 ; Nell. xi. 
11 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 3); G. Ahinh; 7. 
Ahimeiech, Phinchas, the son of Eli 
and father of Ahitub, died before his 
father, and so was not high-priest. 
Of the above, the three first succeed¬ 
ed in regular order, Nadab and Abi- 
hu, Aaron’s eldest sons, having died 
in the wilderness (Lev. x). But Eli, 
the fourth, was of the line of Ithamnr. 
What was the exact interval between 
the death of Phinchas and the ac¬ 
cession of Eli, what led to the trans¬ 
ference of the chief priesthood from 
the line of Eleazar to that of Ithamar, 
we have no means of determining 
from Scripture. Josephus asserts that; 
the father of Bukki—whom he calls 
Joseph, and Abiezcr, t. e., Abishua— 
was the last high-priest of Phinchas’s 


line before Zadok. If Abishun died, 
j leaving a son or grandson under nge, 
Eli, ns head of the line of Ithamar, 

! might have become high-priest as a 
matter of course, or he might have 
been appoint'd by the elders. If 
i Ahiah anu Ahimeiech arc not varia- 
. tions of the name of the same person, 
j they must have been brothers, sinco 
(both were sons of Ahitub. The high- 
priests, then, before David’s reign, 
may be set down ns eu/ht in number, 
of whom seven arc said in Scripture to 
have been high-pricsts, and one by 
j Josephus alone. 

(6.) Passing to the second group, 
we begin with the unexplained cir¬ 
cumstance of there being two priests 
in the reign of David, apparently of 
;nearly equal authority, viz., Zadok 
i and Abiathar (J Chr. xv. 11 ; 2 Sam. 
vii. 17). It is not unlikely that after 
j the death of Ahimeiech and the seces¬ 
sion of Abiathar to David, Saul may 
have made Zadok priest, mid that 
David may have uvoided the difficul¬ 
ty of deciding between the claims of 
his faithful friend Abiathar and his 
new and important ally Zadok by 
appointing them to a joint priesthood: 
the first place, with the Ephod, and 
Urinri and Thumraim, remaining with 
Abiathar, who was in actual posses¬ 
sion of them. The first considerable 
difficulty that meets us in the histor¬ 
ical survey of the high-priests of the 
second group is to ascertain who was 
high-priest at the dedication of Solo¬ 
mon’s Temple. Josephus says th.:t 
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Zadok was, .and the Seder Olam 
makes him the high- priest in the 
reiiin of Solomon ; but 1 K. iv. 2 dis- 

X. r 

iinctlv asserts that Azariah, the son of 
Zadok. was priest under Solomon, ! 
and 1 Chron. vi. 10 tells us of Azari¬ 
ah, ** He it is that executed the priest's I 
office in the temple that Solomon 
built in Jerusalem/'obviouslv mean- 
ing at its first completion. We can 
hardly therefore be wrong in saying 
that Azariah the son of Ahimaaz was 
the first high - priest of Solomon’s 
Temple. In the list of the succession 
of priests of this group there are sev¬ 
eral gaps: the insertions are men¬ 
tioned below. The scries ended with 
Seraiah, who was taken prisoner by 
Xcbuzar - adan, and slain at Riblah 
by Nebuchadnezzar, together with 
Zephaniah, the second priest or sa- 
gan, after the burning of the Temple 
and the plunder of all the sacred ves¬ 
sels (2 K. xx. 18). His son Jcho- 
zadak or Josedech was at the same 
time carried away captive (1 Chron. 
vi. 15j. The time occupied by these 
high - priests was about 454 years, 
which gives an average of something 
more than twentv-five years to each 

« m 

high-priest. It is remarkable that not 
a single instance is recorded after the 
time of David of an inquiry by Urim 
and Thuramim. The ministry of the 
prophets seems to have superseded 
that of the high-priests (see e. g. 2 
Chron. xv., xviii., xx. 14, 15; 2 K. 
xix. 1, 2, xxii. 12-14; Jer. xxi. 1, 

2 > 

( c.) An interval of about fifty-two 
years elapsed between the high- 
priests of the second and third group, 
during which there was neither tem¬ 
ple, nor altar, nor ark, nor priest. 
Jehozadak, or Josedech, as it is writ¬ 
ten in Haggai (i. 1, 14, etc.,) who 
should have succeeded Seraiah, lived ; 
and died a captive at Babylon. The 
pontifical office revived in his son 
Jeshua, of whom such frequent men¬ 


tion is made in Ezra and Nehemiah, 
Huggni and Zechariah, 1 Esd. and 
Ecclus.; and he therefore stands at 
the head of this third and last series, 
honorably distinguished for his zeal- # 
ous co-operation with Zcrubbabel in 
rebuilding the Temple, and restoring 
the dilapidated commonwealth of Is¬ 
rael. His successors, as far as the 
Old Testament guides us, were Joia- 
kim, Eliashib, Joiada, Johanan (or 
Jonathan), and Jaddua. Jaddua 
was high-priest in the time of Alexan¬ 
der the Great. Jaddua was succeeded 
hv Onias I., his son, and he again by 
Simon the Just, the last of the men of 
the great synagogue. Upon Simon’s 
death, his son Onias being under age, 
Eleazar, Simon’s brother, succeeded 
him. The priesthood was brought to 
the lowest degradation by the apos¬ 
tasy and crimes of the last Onias or 
Menelaus, the son of Eleazar; but 
after a vacancy of seven years had 
followed the brief pontificate of Al- 
cimus, his no less infamous successor, 
a new and glorious succession of 
high-priests arose in the Asmonean 
family, who united the dignity of civ¬ 
il rulers, and for a time of independ¬ 
ent sovereigns, to that of the high- 
priesthood. The Asmonean family 
were priests of the course of Joiarib, 
the first of the twenty-four courses (1 
Chron. xxiv. 7), whose return from 
captivity is recorded 1 Chron. ix. 10; 
Nehem. xi. 10. They were probably 
of the house of Eleazar, though this 
can not be affirmed with certainty. 

m 

This Asmonean dynasty lasted from 
u.c. 153 till the family was damaged 
by intestine divisions, and then de¬ 
stroyed by Herod the Great. Aristo- 
bulus, the last high-priest of his line, 
brother of Mariamne, was murdered 
by order of Herod, his brother-in-law, 
b.c. 35. There were no fewer than 
twenty-eight high - priests from the 
reign of Herod to the destruction of 
the Temple by Titus, a period of 107 
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years. The New Testament intro¬ 
duces us to some of these later, and 
oft-changing high-priests, viz., Annas, 
Caiaphas, and Ananias. Theophilus, 
the son of Ananus, was the high-priest 
from whom Saul received letters to 
the synagogue at Damascus (Acts ix. 
1, 14). Phannias, the last high-priest, 
was appointed bv lot by the Zealots 
from the course of priests called by Jo¬ 
sephus Eniachim (probably a corrupt 
reading for Jachim). The subjoin¬ 
ed table shows the succession of high- 
priests, as far as it can be ascertained, 
and of the contemporary civil rulers. 

First Gw up. 

CIVIL EULER. UIGII-PRtEBT. 

Moses .Aaron. 

Joshua.*... Eleazar. 

Otlmiel.Phinehae. 

Abishna.Abishua. 

Eli.Eli. 

Samuel.Aliitub. 

Saul.Ahijah. 

Second Group . 

David.Zadok and Abiathar. 

Solomon.Azariah. 

Abijah.Jolmn An. 

Asa.Azariah. 

Jehoshaphut.Amariah. 

Jehoram.Jchomda. 

Ahaziah... 44 

Jehoash.Do. and Zech&rial). 

Amazinh. ? 

Uzziah.Azariah. 

Jotham. ? 

Ahaz .Urijah. 

llezekiah.Azariah. 

Munasseh.Shallum. 

Amon. 44 

Josiah.Hilkiah. 

Jehoiakim.Azariah? 

Zedekiah.Seraiah. 

Evil-Merodach.Jehozadak. 

Third Group . 

Zerubbabel (Cyrus Jeshua. 
and Darius). 

Mordecai? (Xerxes)... Joiakim. 

Ezra and Nehcminh Eliasliib. 

(Artaxerxcs). 

Darius Nothua.Joiadn. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon.. Jolmnan. 

Alexander the Great.. Jaddua. 

Onias I. (Ptolemy So-Onias I. 
ter, Antigonus). 

Ptolemy Soter.Simon the Just 

Ptolemy PhiladelphuB. Eleazar. 

44 Manasseh. 

Ptol mv Fuergetes.... Oniaa II. 

Ptolemy Philopator... Simon II. 

Ptolemy Epiph&nes & Onlas III* 

Antiochus. 


CIVIL EULER. IIIGII-PRIKST. 

Antiochus Kpiphanes.. (Joshua, or) Jason. 

4t .Onias, or Menelaus. 

Demetrius.Jacimue, or Alcimus. 

Alexander Balaa.Jonathan, brother of 

Judas Maccabeus 
(Asmoncan). 

Simon (Asmoncan).... Simon (Asmonean). 

JohtiHyrcanufl (Asm.). John IlyrcAnus (Da) 

King Arietobulr.e Aristobiilus (I)o.) 
(Asm.) 

King Alexander Jan- Alexander Jannreus 
uffiiis (Asmoncan)... (Do.) 

Queen Alexandra Hyrcanus II. (Do.) 
(Asm.) 

King Aristobulus II. Aristobiilus 11. (Do.) 
(Asmoncan). 

Ponipey the Great nndllyrcanus II. (Da) 
Hyrcanus, or rath¬ 
er, toward the end of 
his pontificate. Anti- 
pater. 

Pacorus the Parthian.. Antigonus (Do.) 

llerod, king of Juda^o. Ananclus. 

41 .Aristobulus (last of As- 

moneans), murdered 
by Herod. 

.Ananelus restored. 

Herod the Great.Jesus, son of Panciis. 

14 .Simon, son of Peel bus, 

father-in-law to Her¬ 
od. 

44 Matthias, eon of The 

ophilus. 

44 .Joznrus, son of Simon* 

Archelaus, king of Ju* Eleazar. 
den. 

44 .Jesus, son of Sle. 

44 .Joznrus (second time). 

Cyrenius, governor of Ananus. 

Syria, second time. 

Valerius Gratus, pro- Ishmael,Fon of Phabl. 
curator of Judasa. 

44 .Eleazar, son of Ana- 

nua. 

44 .Simon, son of Knmlth. 

Vitellius, governor of Cniaplms, called also 
Syria. Joseph: 

44 .Jonathan, son of Ana- 

nus. 

44 .Theophilus, brother of 

Jonathan. 

Herod Agrippa.Simon Cimthcras. 

4 * ....Matthias, brother of 

Jonathan, son of An¬ 
anas. 

44 Elioncus, son of Chl*' 

thcras. 

Herod, king of Chalcis. Joseph, son of Camel. 

44 Ananias, son of Ncbc 

deus. 

44 .Jonathan. 

44 .Ismael, son of Fabl. 

44 .Joseph, son of Simon. 

Ananus, son of Ana 
nus, or Ananias. 

Appointed by the peo-Jesus, son of Gamaliel 

pic. Matthias, Bon of The 

ophilus. 

Chosen by lot. .PhannfcB, son of Sam 

uoL 
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SECTION IV. 

SVCHIFICES AND OBLATIONS. 

{ 1. Distinction between sacrifice^ and oblations. § 2. Between bloody and unbloody sac¬ 
rifices. } 3. A portion of the sacrifices used for food. 5 4. —I. The burnt-offering. § 5.— 

II. The meat-offering and drink-offering, which always accompanied the burnt-offering. 

§ 6.—III. The peace-offeriug. § 7.—IV. The sin-offering. § S.—V. Trespusa-offerings. 

\ 9.—VI. Oblations. 

§ 1. The Law of Sacrifices and Oblations included a perpetual memorial 
of Jehovah's covenant with the people, an acknowledgment of His mercies 
and an expiation for sin. 

Sacrifices had been offered ever since the fall. We read of the whole 

burnt-offerings, such as those of Abel and Noah, the thank-offering , as that 

of Jethro, and the sacrifices bv which covenants were ratified. To these the 

* 

law of Moses added the special sacrifices for sins and tresj>asses, and for par¬ 
ticular classes of persons (as the priests) the meat-offerings and the drink- 
offerings . It established the distinction between sacrifices and oblations : 
: jU the former, the tiling offered was wholly or partially destroyed, as being 
Jehovah's only ; in the latter it was acknowledged to be His gift, and then 
enjoyed by the offerer. 

§ 2. There is also the distinction between bloody and unbloody sacrifices; 
between slain victims, and offerings of meal, corn, cakes, or wafers, and li¬ 
bations of wine. The latter were sometimes mere oblations, but sometimes 
proper sacrifices, being offered either with the burnt-offerings, or, in the case 
of the poor, in substitution for them. The sacrifices of blood again are di¬ 
vided into those which were offered in expiation of sin, and those in which 
the offerer acknowledged God’s mercies to him by the voluntary surrender of 
a costly thing, an act of piety, which is especially contemplated in the ordi¬ 
nary use of the word sacrifice. This idea involves the duty of bringing our 
best to God in proportion to our means, and stamps the offering of the 
maimed or what costs ns nothing, as an impious insult to Jehovah. 

§ 3. In those of the sacrifices, in which the victim was not entirely burnt, 
a portion of it was used as food, both by the priests, who were u to live of the 
altar,” and also by the offerers themselves. This is a usage of the greatest 
antiquity among all nations ; as we see, for example, in Homer. It seems 
natural that worshipers should rejoice and feast in the presence of the God 
with whom they were reconciled, or whose goodness they came to confess by 
sacrifice. But in the Mosaic dispensation, there seems to be a deeper signifi¬ 
cance in the partaking of the sacred things offered to God, a type of the 
spiritual sustenance which is received from Christ, who connects his death 
with our life, by saying, “Take, eat; this is my body, which is broken for 
you” “ Kxcept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” 

This custom had also, like many of the laws of Moses, an indirect but 
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Bloody and Unbloody Sacrifices. 


most important influence on the common life of the people. Natives of warm 
climates use but little animal food ; nor arc a pastoral people, like the Israel¬ 
ites, an exception to the rule. They live on the milk of their flocks and 
herds, but use tlieir flesh very sparingly; they do not eat up their capital. 
Sacrifices, therefore, were their feasts when they partook of meat; but under 
restrictions, which, being established first on the ground of ceremonial clean¬ 
ness, in relation to God, ministered to their personal purity and health. This 
will be presently seen, both with reference to the animals that might and 
might not be sacrificed, and to those part6 of them which were burnt and 
those which were used for food. 

§ 4. The sacrifices arc divided into burnt-offerings, with the accompanying 
meat 1 * -offerings, peace-offerings, sin-offerings , for sins of ignorance, and tres¬ 
pass-offerings for sins committed knowingly. The three former were of the 
nature of gifts , the two latter of propitiatory sacrifices ; but even in the gift, 
as coming from a sinful man, there was present the idea of propitiation by 
the blood of the victim ; and it was always preceded by a sin-offering. 

1. The Burnt-offering, or whole burnt-ottering, or perfect sacrifice, was 
so called because the victim was wholly consumed by fire upon the altar of 
burnt-ottering, and so, ns it were, sent up to God on the wings of fire. This 
idea, which is expressed in the account of Noah’s sacrifice," and which con¬ 
stantly recurs, both in the Scriptures and in profane authors, is implied in 
the Hebrew word which signifies to ascend. The sacrifice was a memorial 
of God’s covenant, and signified that the offerer belonged wholly to God, and 
that lie dedicated himself soul and body to Him, and placed his life at His 
disposal. And every such sacrifice was a type of the perfect ottering made 
by Christ, on behalf of the race of man, of hishumnu nature and will to the 
will of the Father. 3 


Burnt-offerings were either made on behalf of the whole people, or by one 
or more individuals, who must bring them of their own free-will. 4 Only 
three kinds of animals might be offered, and they must be free from disease 
or blemish. To offer the unclean, maimed, or diseased in sacrifice was an 


abomination to Jehovah. (1.) Of the herd , a young bullock, of not less than 
one nor more than three years, generally of the third year. (2.) Of th a J lock, 
a lamb or kid, a male of the like age, but generally of the first year. (3.) Of 
birds, turtle-doves or young pigeons, without distinction of sex. The victim 
was brought to the north side of the altar in the court of the Tabernacle, 
where the offerer laid his hand upon its head, in token of its being a substi¬ 
tute for his own life, and slew it himself by cutting its throat, or, if a bird, 
wringing off its head and pressing out the blood. In public sacrifices, these 
acts were done by the priest. The Lcvitcs assisted, and in later times they 


slew all the victims. 5 The blood, “which is the life," was received in a 


basin, and sprinkled by the priest round the altar. The victim was then 


flayed, the skin being the perquisite of the priest. It was cut in pieces, sig¬ 
nifying the laying open to the eye of God of the inmost being of the offerer 
and the pieces were laid upon the wood on the altar and consumed, but the 
birds were not divided. Each day’s sacrifices burnt on through the night, 


1 Meat is the word used in oar version for 
food m general, more especially for com nn«l 

flour. 

3 Gen. viiL 21. 


3 IMnkn xl. 10, Ii. 17,19 ; Ilcb. r. 1, 3, 7. 

* Lev. )., vi. 8-13. 

s 2 Chr. xxix. 24, 34; Hack. xlvi. 24. 

• Ileb. iv. 12,13. 
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the sacred fire never being suffered to go out; and in the morning the ashes 
were carried by the priest into a clean place without the camp. 7 

Burnt-offerings were made on the following occasions:—(1.) The Daily 
Sacrifice. of a yearling lamb or kid, was offered at the times of morning and 
evening prayer, the third and ninth hours from sunrise, before the priest 
went into the Tabernacle to bum incense. This sacrifice especially typified 
the offering of Christ, who was pointed out by John the Baptist (about the 
third hour, it is supposed) as 44 the Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin 
of the world/’ and who died upon the cross at the very time of the evening 
sacrifice. 

(2.) The Sabbath burnt-offering was the daily sacrifice doubled/ 

(3.) The burnt-offerings at the Festivals of the New Moon , the three great 
feasts, the Day of Atonement, and the Feast of Ti'umpets, generally two bul¬ 
locks, a ram, and seven lambs. 9 

(4.) Private burnt-offerings prescribed by the law, at the consecration of 
priests, 10 the purification of women, 11 the removal of leprosy or other ceremo¬ 
nial uncleanness, 12 the performance or the accidental breach of the vow of a 
Nazarite. 13 

(5.) Free-will burnt-offerings were made either in general acknowledgment 
of God's mercies (a thank-offering) or in performance of a vow. 14 They were 
chiefly brought on occasions of great solemnity, as at the dedication of the 
Tabernacle and of the Temple. 15 

§ 5. —II. The Meat-offering and the Drink-offering always accompa¬ 
nied the burnt-offering, for which indeed the meat-offering might be substi¬ 
tuted by the poor. As the burnt-offering signified the consecration of life to 
God, both that of the offerer himself and of his living property, so in the 
meat-offering the produce of the land was presented before Jehovah, as be¬ 
ing His gift; in both cases with xhe devout acknowledgment: 44 Of thine own 
have we given thee.” 16 The name of the meat-offering, Minchah, signified 
in old Hebrew a gift in general, and especially one from ail inferior to a su¬ 
perior. 17 It is applied alike to the offerings of Cain and Abel, as a general 
name for a sacrifice. 19 

In the law of Moses, it signifies an offering of corn, usually in the form of 
flour, with oil and frankincense, the quantities varying fora lamb, a ram, or 
a bullock. It was sometimes made with the oil into cakes or wafers, which 
must be free from leaven and honey. A special form of meat-offering was 
that of the first-fruits of corn in the ear, parched and bruised. All meat-offer¬ 
ings were to be seasoned with 44 the salt of the covenant/’ as a sign of incor¬ 
ruptness, and of the savor of earnest piety. 10 A portion of the meat-offering 
and of the oil was burnt by the priest upon the altar cf burnt-offering, with 
all the frankincense; and the rest belonged to the priests, who must eat it 
without leaven beside the altar, as 44 a thing most holy of the offerings of 
Jehovah made by fire.” 20 The meat-offerings of the priests themselves 
were to be wholly burnt. The drink-offerings of the daily and special sac- 


E: 


xxix. 
N'i b. 


38-42: I-ev. i., vi. 8-13, ix. 
xv. fe Numb, xxviii. 8-10. 


9 xxviii. 11-xxix. 30. Sec 5 vi. 

J,j Ex. xxix. 15: Lev. viii. 18, ix. 12. 
11 Uv. xii. 0. 8. 

V1 \m\. xiv. 19, xv. 15, 30. 

9 Numb. vi.; Acte xxL 26. 


14 Numb. xv. 1—3: comp. P^. li. 19. 

15 Numb. vii.; 1 K. viii. 64. 

1 Chr. xxix. 10-14. 

17 Gen. xxxiL 13, xliii. 11 ; 2 Sam. viii. 9, 
G. 18 Gen. iv. 3—5. 

19 Lev. ii. 13; Ezek. xliii, 24; Mark ix. 
49; Col. iv. 6. ™ Lev. ii. 3, x, 12, 13. 
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The Peace-offering . 

rifices were poured out before Jehovah in the holy place; 51 and it does not 
appear that the priests were ever permitted to partake of them. Indeed, to 
have done so would have been a breach of the prohibition of wine during 
their service. 23 

§ 6. —III. The Peace-offering was not an atoning sacrifice to make peace 
with God, but a joyful celebration of peace made through the covenant. In 
this part of the ritual, more than in any other, we sec Jehovah present in 
His house , inviting the worshiper to feast with Him. Peace-offerings were 
presented either as a thanksgiving, or in fulfillment of a vow, or as a free-will 
offering of love and joy. They were of the flock or the herd, like the burnt- 
offerings, but they might be male or female. They were slain with the 
same ceremonies as the burnt-offering; but only a part was burnt upon the 
altar, namely, all the fat, the kidneys, the caul or midriff, and, in the case 
of a lamb, the rump. These parts formed, according to Oriental tastes, the 
delicacies of the feast, and therefore they were offered to Jehovah ; and they 
are emphatically called His bread.™ The breast and the shoulder were the 
portion of the priests, who might eat them in any clean place with their 
sons and daughters. They were called the wave-breast and the heave-shoul¬ 
der, from the motions made in offering them before Jehovah. The priest 
also took one of the unleavened cakes or leavened loaves, which were of¬ 
fered as a meat-offering with the peace-offering, having first heaved it be¬ 
fore God. These motions seem to indicate the joy of a feast; and with joy 
the worshiper was to eat the rest of the flesh of the sacrifice and the broad 
of the meat-offering, under certain restrictions, to insure ceremonial pu¬ 
rity. 24 

to 

Peace-offerings might be brought at any time ; but they were prescribed 
on the following occasions : at the consecration of priests; the dedication of 
the Tabernacle ; the purification of a leper; and the expiration of a Nnzn- 
rite’s vow. 28 

§ 7. —IV. The Sin-offering was an expiatory sacrifice for sins of igno¬ 
rance, committed either by a priest, unconsciously contracting sins from the 
pcojdc in his office; or by the congregation, incurring the displeasure of .Je¬ 
hovah for a reason not discovered ; or by a ruler, ignorantly transgressing 
anv of God’s laws ; or by one of the people, finding that he had unintention¬ 
ally been guilty of any sin ; and also as a purification from possible sin and 
uncleanness in general. For each of these cases special victims were to be 
offered with special ceremonies. 20 The most important of these were, in the 
two former cases, the sprinkling of the blood seven times before the veil, and 
placing it on the horns of the altar and burning the flesh of the victim with¬ 
out the cam))—a type of Christ’s suffering without the gate for the people’s 
sin. The flesh of the other sin-offerings belonged to the priests : in nil cases 
the fat was burnt on the altar. Sin-offerings formed a part of all great so¬ 
lemnities, especially on the day of atonement. They were nlso offered at 
the purification of a leper, or of a woman after child-birth. In the latter 

31 Nmn. xxviii. 7, etc. ' pawn gen mny refer to the show-broad, but 

23 Dent, xxxii. 3S : where to drink drink- they reem rather to allude to tiro poaco-offcr- 
offeringp is a mark of idolatrous worship, inp j . 

coupled witl. eating the tat of sacrifices, 34 The e.ating of blood or fat was most 
which was forbidden to the .Jewp. strictly forbidden. 

« Kzck. xllv. 7; comp. I.ev. xxi. 6, 8, 17, 26 I^v.'iii., vii. 11-34, lx. 18-21, x. 12-15. 

22, xxii. 25; Mnl. i. 7, 12. Some of tl)W > 30 Lev. iv., vi, 24-30, 
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case, the offering was a lamb, or for the poor, a pair of turtle-doves or pig¬ 
eons, one for the burnt-offering and one for the sin-offering. 27 

§ 8.—V. Trespass-offerings, for sins committed knowingly, as well as 
for acts of ceremonial uncleanness, are not very clearly distinguished from 
sin-offerings. The chief difference of form, 2 * besides some points in the cer¬ 
emonial. was that they were offered only for individuals. As to spirit and 
motive, the distinction seems to he that sins committed in rashness, as by an 
oath, or in ignorance of a law that ought to have been known, came under 
the head of tresjtass: “ Though he wish it not, yet he is guilty, and shall bear 
his iniquity." 29 The chief offenses which required trespass-offerings were, 
keeping back evidence, touching unclean things, swearing rash oaths, sins in 
holy things, violation of trust, and some others. In every case of injury to 
property, the offering must be accompanied with restitution to the whole 
value, and one-fifth in addition. 30 

§ 9.—VI. Oblations are not clearly distinguished from those sacrifices 
which were in the nature of gifts ; but some of them require to be mention¬ 
ed separately :— 

(1.) The Sheic-bread and Incense, which were perpetually offered in the 
Holy Place. (See above.) 

(2.) Free Oblations , the fruits of vows and promises. 

(3.) Prescribed Oblations , namely—(a.) The First-fruits of corn, which 
were offered on the Day of Pentecost, and of wine, oil, and wool. These were 
the perquisites of the priests. (3.) The First-born of man and beast, which 
were redeemed, at first by exchange against the Levites, and afterward by a 
payment of five shekels per head; but the firstlings of clean animals, the 
cow, sheep, or goat, were unredeemable, and were offered in sacrifice in the 
same manner as a peace-offering, (y.) Tithes of the produce of the land: 
the first annually, the second every three years for the Levites, and the third 
for the poor. 


37 This was the sacrifice brought by Jo¬ 
seph and Mary after the birth of Jesus. 
Liike ii. 24. 

241 The poor might substitute flour, without 
39 Lev. v. IT. 


oil or frankincense, for the two turtle-dove^ 
or pigeons of the Bin-offering, so as to leave 
no excuse for neglecting the sacrifice. Lev. 
v. 11-13. 

Lev. v M tL 1-7, vii* 1-10. 
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SECTION V. 


THE HOLINESS OF THE PEOPLE. 


I 1. The principle of the holiness of the people. § 2. Circumcision. { 3. Dedication oi 
the first-born. {4. Personal purity. {5, Provisions for purification. 5 0. Clean and 
unclean animals. 5 T. Law against personal disfigurement. 5 S. Provisions for the 
poor. 5 9. To enforce humanity. 

§ 1. The holiness of the people, as the children of God, His “saints who 
had made a covenant with Him by sacrifice,” was a principle as sacred as 
tbe consecration of the priests. 1 2 3 They, like the children of the New Cove¬ 
nant, were “a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation , a pecul¬ 
iar people,” the purchased possession of Jehovah; 9 and for both there was 
the same simple law: “Be ye Holy, for I am Holy.”’ This principle, 
from which Paul so often deduces the spiritual law of the complete devotion 
of the whole nature to God’s service, was enforced upon the Jews by cere¬ 
monies and restrictions reaching to every detail of their daily lives. It is 
the central subject of the Book of Leviticus, 4 * which gradually rises from the 
laws of sacrifice to the assertion and development of the holiness and purify 
of the people, in person, act, speech, and property. 

The following institutions were founded on this principle:— 

§ 2. Circumcision is only enjoined in one passage of the law of Moses.* 
It had already been fully established, and Moses alludes to its spiritual sense, 
the circumcision of the heart, in language similar to that of Paul. 6 The 
words of Christ, “Moses gave you circumcision, not because it is of Moses, 
hut of the fathers,” 7 refer to the full account of the institution in the Book 
of Genesis, which rendered its repetition in the later books unnecessary. 

§ 3. The Dedication of the First-born 8 of men and beasts, and the offering 
of the First-fruits of all produce. 9 

§ 4. The Preservation of Personal Purity , especially by the strict laws 
against all unnatural marriages and lusts, and against fornication and pros¬ 
titution. 10 The law of Moses, like that of Christ, takes cognizance of sins 
against a man's own self and that not so much in the light of self-interest, 
or even of self-respect, hut from that principle of holiness to God which is so 
emphatically laid down by the Apostle Paul. 11 

§ 5. Provisions for Purification: —(1.) As a religious ceremonial, observed 
both by priests and people in divine worship. 19 (2.) From personal unclcan- 
ncss. 13 (3.) From leprosy, in persons, clothes, or houses. 14 The means of 

purification were washing, the sprinkling of blood, anointing with oil, and 


1 IV. 1. 5: comp. Kx. xxiv. 2-8. 

2 1 Pet. ii. 9; comp. Ex. xix. 5. 0; Deut. 
Iv. 2-*, vii. 0, x. 15, xiv. 2, xxvi. IS 19. 

3 Lev. xi. 44. xix. 2, xx. 7 : 1 Pet. i. 14- 
l 6 - 

4 Lev. xi.-xviii. 6 Ley. xii. 3. 

4 Deut. x. 16, xxx. G; Rom. ii. 25-29: 1 

Cot. vii. 19. 7 John vii. 22. 


* Ex. xiii. 2,12, 13, xxii. 29, 80. 

9 Dent. xxvi. 1-11. 

I>‘v. xviii. xix. 29, xx.; Deut. xxiii. 7. 
n Rorn. vr. 14-29. 

12 Nilni. xix. ; Ij?v. viii. 

13 Ix?v. xi. xii. xv,; Nuin. xix. 

! m xiij. On Leprosy, see Notts and 
; Illustrations. 
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the lustration by the ashes of the red heifer.™ In some cases, as in leprosy, 
unclean persons were shut out from the camp. 1S 

§ 6. The distinction between Clean and Unclean Animals for food as well 
as sacrifice. Unclean animals were those strangled, or which had died a nat¬ 
ural death, or had been killed by beasts or birds of prey; whatever beast 
did not both part the hoof and chew the cud ; and certain other smaller an¬ 
imals rated as “ creeping thingscertain classes of birds mentioned in 
Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv., twenty or twenty-one in all; whatever in the waters 
had not both fins and scales ; whatever winged insect had not, besides four 
loirs, the two hind-legs for leaping; besides things offered in sacrifice to idols ; 
and all blood, or whatever contained it; as also all fat, at any rate that dis¬ 
posed in masses among the intestines, and probably wherever discernible and 
separable among the flesh. 17 The eating of blood was prohibited even to 
‘‘the stranger that sojourncth among you.” 18 The fat was claimed as a 
burnt-offering, and the blood enjoyed the highest sacrificial esteem. In the 
two combined the entire victim was by representation ottered, and to transfer 
either to human use was to deal presumptuously with the most holy things. 
But besides this, the blood was esteemed as “ the life ” of the creature, and 
a mvsterious sanctity beyond the sacrificial relation thereby attached to it. 
Hence we read, “Whatsoever soul it be that eateth any manner of blood, 
even that sonl shall be cut off from his people.” 19 Whereas the offender in 
other dietary respects was merely “unclean until even. 120 Sanitary rea¬ 
sons have been sought for these laws ; 21 and there may be something in this 
view, though their first signification was religious. Under the New Cove¬ 
nant, the first lesson that was taught Peter, as a preparation of preaching 
the Gospel to Gentile proselytes, was “ not to call any thing common or un- 
vlean.” 22 On the other hand, the apostles and the primitive Church extend¬ 
ed to Gentile converts the restriction from eating blood and things strangled , v 
apparently as a precaution against their taking part in heathen festivals, just 
as they were recommended by Paul to abstain from things offered to idols. 24 
To make these restrictions a part of the permanent law of Christianity is op¬ 
posed to the whole spirit of the Gospel. 

§ 7. The Laws against Personal Disfigurement , by shaving the head and 
cutting the flesh, especially as an act of mourning, have also reference to 
the customs of the heathen.* The humane restriction on the number of 
stripes that might be inflicted was designed to prevent a man’s degradation 
in the eves of his brethren. 29 

§ 8. The Provisions for the Poor , regarded as brethren in the common 
bond of the covenant of God. Gleanings in the field and vineyard were their 
legal right : 27 slight trespass was allowed, such as plucking corn 28 while pass¬ 
ing through a field, provided that it was eaten on the spot; the second tithe 
was to be bestowed partly in charity ;** wages were to be paid day by day ; M 

1L Numb. xix. ^ 18 Nnm, xii. 15. I 23 Acts xv. 20, 29. The phrase “pollu- 

17 Lev. iii. 14-17, viu 23. tiona of idols,” may be best taken as include 

Lev. xvii. 12. 13, 14 ingthe specific prohibitions that follow. 

19 Lev. vii. 27, comp. xvii. 10,14 24 1 Cor. viii. 

' J * Lev. xi. 40, xvii. 15. j 25 Lev. xix. 27, 28, xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1, % 

11 We have not thought it necessary to 28 Deut. xxv. 3. 

difecuB^ the now exploded view, which based 27 Lev. xix. 9,10; Deut. xxiv. 19-22* 
a large part of the Mosaic law on BimiLar 28 Deut. xxiiL 24, 25. 
grounds of expediency. 29 Deut. xiv. 22-28. 

12 Acte x. 2-10, 28; comp. 1. Tim. iv. 4. 30 Deut. xxiv. 15. 
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General Laws of Humanity. 

loans might not be refused, nor usury taken from an Israelite ; 31 pledges must 
not be insolently or ruinously exacted no favor must be shown between 
rich and poor in dispensingyusttce; 33 and besides all this, there are the most 
urgent injunctions to kindness to the poor, the widow and the orphan, and the 
strongest denunciations of all oppression. 34 

§ 9. The care taken to enforce humanity in general may be regarded as 
an extension of the same principle ; for the truest motive to humanity is the 
constant sense of man’s relation to his Heavenly Maker, Father, and Master. 
For example, the state of slavery was mitigated by the law that death under 
chastisement was punishable, and that maiming at once gave liberty. 36 Fu¬ 
gitive slaves from foreign nations were not to be given up j 30 and stealing and 
selling a man was punished with death. 37 The law even “cared for oxen,” 
declaring, “Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treudeth out the corn.” 38 
It went further, and provided ugainst that abominable law of our corrupt 
nature, which finds pleasure in wanton cruelty, adding such precepts as those 
which forbade the parent bird to be captured with its young, 33 or the kid to be 
boiled in its mother’s milk. 40 

The institutions of the Sabbatic Year and the Year of Jubilee were a great 
public homage to the principle, that both the people and their property were 
sacred to Jehovah ; but they may be most fitly described under the next 
head of Sacred Seasons. Indeed, if we were to carry out the principle to 
all its consequences, it might include the whole civil and criminal law. 

But what strictly belongs to this head must not be dismissed without no¬ 
ticing the constant perversion of the idea of personal and national sanctity 
by the Jews in all their after history. They forgot the duty of purity to¬ 
ward God in the pride of superiority over other men, and became exclusive 
instead of truly holy. And just as their holiness was the type of Christian 
dedication to God, so is there the danger of our following their great mistake, 
especially by looking at the Old Testament otherwise than in the light of tho 
New. 

si Ex. xxii. 25-27; Dent xxlIL 19, 20. 35 Ex. xxi. 20, 20,27. 89 Pent, xxiil. 15. 

32 Dout. xxiv, G, 10-13,17,18. 81 Ex. xxi. 1G. 

33 Ex. xx. 2, 3 ; Lev. xix. 15. 8I * D«ut. xxv. 4; comp. 1 Cor. ix 9 ; 1 Tim. 

84 (tout. xv. 7-11, etc. I 19. 38 Deut, xxii. 6, 7. 40 Ex. xxiil. 44, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LEPROSY. 

The predominant and characteristic 
form of leprosy in Scripture is a white 
variety, covering either the entire 
body or a larere tract of its surface : 
which has obtained the name of lepra 
Mosaica. Such were the cases of 
Moses, Miriam, Naaman, and Gehazi 
(Ex. ir. 6 ; Xum. xii. 10; 2 Kings v. 
I. 27; comp. Levit. xiii. 13). The 
Egyptian bondage, with its studied 
degradations and privations, and es- 
f>ec*ially the work of the kiln under an 
Egyptian sun. must have had a fright¬ 
ful tendency to generate this class of 
disorders ; hence Manetho asserts that 


the Egyptians drove out the Israelites 
as infected with leprosy—a ©trange 
reflex, perhaps, of the Mosaic narra¬ 
tive of the “ plagues ” of Egypt, yet 
probably also containing a germ of 
truth. The principal morbid features 
mentioned in Leviticus are a rising 
or swelling, a scab or baldness, and a 
bright or white spot (xiii. 2). But 
especially a white swelling in the skin, 
with a change of the hair of the part 
from the natural black to white or yel¬ 
low (3, 10, 4, 20, 25, 30), or an ap¬ 
pearance of a taint going “deeper 
than the skin,or again, “raw flesh” 
appearing in the swelling (10, 14, 15X 
were critical signs of pollution. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE SACRED SEASONS. 

§ 1. Classification of the festivals. { 2.— I. Festivals connecter vim the S a[ihatfi— Ths 
Sabbath. { 3. Feast of the New Moon. § 4. The Sabbatical Month and Fenst of 
Trumpets. { 5. The Sabbatical Year. $ G. The Year of Jubilee. § 7.—II. Tiie Tiiuke 
Great Historical Festivals— Their general characteristics. § 8. The l’nssover— 
Difference between the Egyptian and the Perpetual Passover. { 0. Order of the observ¬ 
ance of the Passover, f 10. Further details. § 11. The Feast of Pentecost. § 12. The 
Feast of Tabernacles. § 13.—III. The Day ok Atonement. § 14. Festivals aktkr 
the Captivity —The Feast of Purim. { 15. The Feast of Dedication. 

§ 1. Tiie religious times ordained in the law fall under three heads : — 

I. Those connected with the institution of the Sabbath—namely, 

1. The weekly Sabbatli itself. 

2. The Feast of the New Moon. 

3. The Sabbatical Month and the Feast of Trumpets. 

4. The Sabbatical Year. 

5. The Year of Jubilee. 

II. The Three Great Historical Festivals—namely, 

1. The Passover. 

2. The Feast of Pentecost. 

3. The Feast of Tabernacles. 

III. The Dav of Atonement. 

* 

To these must be added IV., the festivals established after the Captivity 
—namely, 

1. The Feast of Purim of Lots. 

2. The Feast of Dedication. 

I.—Festivals connected with tiie Sauiiatii. 

§ 2. (1.) The Sahbath is so named from a word signifying rest. The con¬ 
secration of the Sabbath was coeval with the Creation ; for on no principle 
of sound criticism can the narrative of the Creation be severed from its con¬ 
cluding words: “And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; be¬ 
cause that in it lie had rested from nil Ilis work, which God created and 
made.” 1 The opinion, that these words arc an anticipatory reference to the 
Fourth Commandment, can only have arisen from the error of regarding the 
law of Sinai as altogether new. The only argument in support of that 
opinion is the absence of any record of the observance of the Sabbath be¬ 
tween the Creation and the Exodus. It might just as well be said that the 
Fourth Commandment was not of immediate application, since the Sabbath 
is not mentioned from Moses to David. But this is just in accordance with 
the plan of the Scripture narrative, in which regular and ordinary events 
are unnoticed. The same is true of circumcision, which is not mentioned 
after its first institution, not even in the case of Isaac, till the time of Moses; 
but its observance by the patriarchs is implied by their imposing it on the 
Shcchcmitcs. 2 So likewise the celebration of sacrifice is only mentioned on 


• Geo. ii. 3. 


3 Gen. xxxiv. 13. 
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a few special occasions. And so with the Sabbath: there are not wanting 
indirect evidences of its observance, as the intervals between Noah’s sending 
forth the birds ont of the ark, an act naturally associated with the weekly 
service, 3 and in the week of a wedding celebration ; 4 but, when a special oc¬ 
casion arises, in connection with the prohibition against gathering manna 
on the Sabbath, the institution is mentioned as one already known. 6 And 
that this was especially one of the institutions adopted by Moses from the 
ancient patriarchal usage, is implied in the very words of the law, “ Remember 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy.” But even if such evidence were wanting, 
the reason of the institution would be a sufficient proof. It was to be a joyful 
celebration of God’s completion of His creation: and, “ when the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted for joy ” at only witnessing 
the work, is it to be supposed that the new-made man himself postponed his 
jov and worship for twenty-five centuries? It has indeed been said that 
Moses gives quite a different reason for the institution of the Sabbath, as a 
memorial of the deliverance from Egyptian bondage. 6 As if Moses, in his 
repetition of the law, had forgotten the reason given by God himself from 
Sinai. 7 The words added in Deuteronomy are a special motive for the joy 
with which the Sabbath should be celebrated, and for the kindness which 
extended its blessings to the slave and beast of burden as well as the master: 
;i that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.” b These 
attempts to limit the ordinance proceed from an entire misconception of its 
spirit, as if it were a season of stern privation rather than of special privi¬ 
lege. Bur, in truth, the prohibition of work is only subsidiary to the positive 
idea of joyful rest and recreation , in communion with Jehovah, who himself 
“rested and was refreshed .” 9 It was to be a sacred pause in the ordinary 
labor by which man earns his bread ; the curse of the fall was to be suspended 
for one day ; and, having spent that day in joyful remembrance of God’s 
mercies, man bad a fresh start in his course of labor. When God sanctified 
the day He blessed it; made it happy when He made it holy; and the practi¬ 
cal difficulty in realizing this union arises, on the one hand, from seeking 
happiness in gain, and on the other from confounding recreation with sinful 
pleasure. A great snare, too, lias always been hidden in the word work , as 
if the commandment forbade occupation and imposed idleness. A considera¬ 
tion of the spirit of the law and of Christ’s comments on it will show* that it 
is work for worldly gain that was to be suspended ; and hence the restrictive 
clause is prefaced with the positive command: “Six days shalt thou labor, 
and do all thy work for so only could the Sabbatic rest be fairly earned. 
Hence, too, the stress constantly laid on permitting the servant and beast 
of burden to share the rest, which selfishness would grudge to them. Thus 
the spirit of the Sabbath was joy, refreshment , and mercy , arising from re¬ 
membrance of God’s goodness as the Creator, and as the deliverer from 
bondage. 

These views are practically illustrated by the manner in which the Israel¬ 
ites were to spend, and in which the prophets afterward reprove them for 

* Gen. viii. 7 12. 4 Gen. xxix. 27, 28. 11 T;ix'o u On the Names of the Day* of the 

5 Ex. xvi. 22-3 r '. All thin is confirmed by Week,” in the u Philological Museum,” voL i. 
the great antiquity of the division of time 0 Deut. v. 15. 7 Ex. xx. 11. 

into weeks, and the naming the days after 0 Deut. v. 14. 

the tun, moon, and planets. See Archdeacon 9 Ex, xxxi. 17 ; comp, xxiii. 12. 
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not spending, the Sabbath and the other festivals. The Sabbath was a per¬ 
petual sign and covenant , and the holiness of the day is connected with the 
holiness of the people: “That ye may know that I am Jehovah that doth 
sanctify you.” 10 Joy was the key-note of their service. Moses declared that 
a place of sacrifice should be given them; “And there shall ye eat before 
Jehovah your God, and yc shall rejoice, yc and your households.” 11 The 
Psalmists echo back the same spirit: “This is the day which Jehovah hath 
made ; we will rejoice, and be glad in it." ia Isaiah reproves the fasts which 
were kept with mere outward observance, in plncc of acts of charity, by 
promising that those who called the Sabbath a delight , and honored God by 
doing His works in it, should delight themselves in Jehovah. 13 Ncheminh 
commanded the people, on a day holy to Jehovah, “ Mourn not, nor weep: 
eat the fat, and drink the sweet, and send portions to them for whom noth¬ 
ing is prepared.” 14 

The Sabbath is named as a day of special worship in the sanctuary. 16 It 
was proclaimed as a holy convocation. 19 The public religious services con¬ 
sisted in the doubling of the morning and evening sacrifice, and the renew¬ 
al of the shew-bread in the holy plncc. In later times the worship of the 
sanctuary was enlivened by sacred music. 17 On this day the people were 
accustomed to consult their prophets, 11 and to give to their children that in¬ 
struction in the truths recalled to memory by the day, which is so repeat¬ 
edly enjoined as the duty of parents ; it was “the Sabbath of Jehovah," not 
only in the sanctuary, but “in all their dwellings.’’ 19 It is quite true that 
we have but little information on this part of the subject in the Scriptures 
themselves, but the inferences drawn from what is told us, and from the 
character of the day, are confirmed by the testimony of later writers, and by 
the system of public worship in the synagogues, which we find in full opera¬ 
tion at the time of Christ. 

The prohibitory part of the law is general; and the only special cnscB 
mentioned relate to the preparation of food. Ihc manna was not gi\cn on 
the Sabbath, but a double supply was to be gathered on the day before, ao 
just as the rest of the Sabbatic year was compensated by the cxtinoidinniy 
fertility of the year before. No fire was to be kindled on the Sabbath, un¬ 
der the penalty of death, al which was inflicted on a man who went out to 
gather sticks on the Sabbath. M Its observance is enjoined in the time of 
caring and harvest, when there was a special temptation to find an excuse 
for work.” The habitual transgression of these laws, by priests ns well ns 
people, was denounced bv the prophets, 34 and excited the reforming zeal of 
Nehemiah after the Babylonish Captivity “ The later Rabbis treated the 
law as a matter of subtle casuistry ; proceeding from the general rule of ab¬ 
staining from manual acts to the minute enumeration of the prohibited nc- 


to Kx. xxxi. 12-17; Ez. xx. 12. 

11 Deut xiL 7, xiv. 26, xvi. 14, 15, xxvi. 

11 . 

is Ps. cxviii. 24. 15 Is* Iviii. 3-14. 

n Neh. viii. 9-13. 

J5 T^r. xix. 30, xxvi. 2. 

16 Lev. xxiiL 3. 

1 7 Ps. IxviiL 25-27, cl., etc. 

1 ® 2 K. iv. 23. 19 Lev. xxiii. 3. 

to Ex. xvi. 22-30: 41 See for that Jehovah 


hath given you the Sabbath, therefore lie 
giveth you on the nixth day the bread of two 
day**" — n striking example of divine cncout • 
ayement to keep the day sacred. 

21 Ex. xxxv. 2, 3; comp, xxxi 14. 

22 Num. xv. 35; sec chap. xiii. S 12- 

23 Ex. xxxiv. 21. 

! 24 Is. lvi. 2, lviiL 13 ; Ez. xxiL 20; comp 

! xliv. 22. 

I 24 Nel». xLIL 15-19. 
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tions; and it was in reply to objections based on such rules, that Christ 
maintained the true spirit of the law. 30 

S S. t/2.) The completion of the month was observed by the Feast of thu 
>'ew Moon. In everv nation which uses a strictly lunar calendar, it is nee- 
cssarv to have a distinct public announcement of the beginning of each 
month, whether it be determined by an exact astronomical computation of the 
time of the moon's change, or by the first sight of her new crescent. This 
announcement was made to Israel by the sounding of the two sacred silver 
trumpets. 37 The day was not kept as a Sabbath, but, besides the daily sac¬ 
rifice. a burnt-offering was made of two bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs, 
with a meat and drink offering, and a goat for a sin-offering. 28 In later 
times, the kings offered sacrifices and feasted on the new moon, 29 and pious 
disciples chose this as a stated period for visiting the prophets. 30 The feast 
seems to have been gradually corrupted by the heathen worship of the moon 
i:self. si It is one of the feasts left by the Apostle to Christian liberty. 33 

§ 4. (3.) The Sabbatical Month and the Feast of Trumpets. —The 
month of Tisri. being i lie seventh of the ecclesiastical, and the first of the civil 
year, had a kind of Sabbatic character 33 The calendar was so arranged that 
its first day fell ou a Sabbath (that, no doubt, next after the new moon), and 
this, the civil JVeio Year's Day , was ushered in by the blowing of trumpets, 
and was calltd the Feast of Trumpets. It was a holy convocation; and it 
had its special sacrifices, in addition to those of other new moons, namely, 
for the burnt-offering, a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, with a meat 
and drink offering, and a young goat for a sin-offering. 34 This month was 
also marked by the great Day of Atonement on the tenth, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles, the greatest of the whole year, which lasted from the fifteenth 
to the twenty-second of the month. Thus it completed the Sabbatic cycle of 
6even months, in which all the great festivals were kept. 

§ 5. (4.) The Sabbatical Year. —As each seventh day and each seventh 
month were holy, so was each seventh year. It was based on the principle 
of Jehovah's property in the land, which was therefore to keep its Sabbath 
to Him ; and it was to be a season of rest tor all, and of especial kindness to 
the poor. The land was not to be sown, nor the vineyards and olive-vards 
dressed; and neither the spontaneous fruits of the soil, nor the produce of 
the vine and olive, were to be gathered; hut all was to be left for the poor, 
the slave, the stranger, and the cattle. 35 The law w r as accompanied by a 
promise of treble fertility in the sixth year, the fruit of which was to be eat¬ 
en till the harvest sown in the eighth year was reaped in the ninth. 38 But 
the people were not debarred from other sources of subsistence, nor was the 
▼ear to be spent in idleness. They could fish and hunt, take care of their 
bees and flocks, repair their buildings and furniture, and manufacture their 


89 Matt. xiL 1-15; Mark iii. 2; Luke vi. 
1-5, xiii. 10-17 ; John v. 2-18, vii. 23, ix. 1- 

S4. 

87 Num. x. 10; Ps. Ixxxi. 3. 

Num. xxviii. 11-14; 1 ChroD. xxiii. 31; 
2 Chr. ii. 4, xxxi. 3; Ezra iii. 5; Neh. x. 33; 
Ez. xlvi. 1, 3, 6. *• 1 Sam. xx. 5, 24-27. 

2 K. iv. 23. 

81 la. i. 13,14; Ezek. xlv. 17; Iloe. ii. 11. 
« 8 CoL ii. 16. 


3® Lev. xxiii. 24. * 4 Num. xxix. 1-6. 

96 Ex. xxiii. 10, 11; Lev. xxv. 1-7; Deut. 
xv. 

3* l>>v. xxv. 20-22. From this it would 
seem that the year was an ecclesiastical 
year, which began at the harvest; for the 
civil year, beginning on the 1st of Tisri (Oe- 
i tuber). would include both seed-time and liar- 
j vest, the cycle of which would be complex 
i within the eighth year. 
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clothing. Still, as an agricultural people, they would hare much leisure; 
they would observe the Sabbatic spirit of the year by using its leisure for rha 
instruction of their families in the law, and for acts of devotion ; ami in ac¬ 
cordance with this there was a solemn reading of the law to the people as¬ 
sembled at the Feast of Tabernacles . 37 The Sabbatic year is also called tho 
“year of release,” because in it creditors were bound to release poor debt¬ 
ors from their obligations; with a special injunction not to withhold a loan 
because the year of release was near.” The release of a Hebrew slave took 
place likewise, not only in the Sabbatic year, but in the seventh year of hij 
captivity. 49 

The constant neglect of this law from the very first was one of the na. 
tional sins that were punished bv the Babylonian Captivity. Moses warned 
Israel of the retribution, that their land should be desolate till it had en¬ 
joyed its Sabbaths; 40 and the warning was fulfilled in the seventy years' 
duration of the Captivity. 41 

§ 6. (5.) The Year of Jubilee 42 was every fiftieth year, coming there¬ 
fore after a Sabbatic series of Sabbatic years. The notion that it. was in tho 
forty-ninth and not the fiftieth year, is an assumption from the improbabil¬ 
ity of the land being left untilled for two successive years ; but it is op¬ 
posed to the plain statement of the law, which directs seven Sabbaths of 
years to be counted, even forty-nine years, and then that the jubilee should 
be proclaimed by the sounding of the trumpet. 43 Thus the Year of Jubilco 
completed each half-ccntury ; and formed a Pentecost of vears. 44 

Its beginning is fixed for the tenth of the seventh month (Tisri), the 
great Day of Atonement. It was doubtless after the sacrifices of that sol¬ 
emn day were ended, that the trumpet of jubilee pealed forth its joyful 
notes, proclaiming “liberty to the captive, and the opening of the prison 
door to them that were bound.” The land was left uncultivated, as in tho 
Sabbatic year. The possessions which poverty had compelled their owners 
to alienate returned to the families to whom they had been allotted in the 
first division of the Holy Land. This applied to fields and houses in tho 
country, and to the houses of Lcvitcs in the walled cities; but other houses 
in such cities, if not redeemed within a year from their sale, remained tho 
perpetual property of the buyer. In all transfers of property, the value 
was to be computed by the number of “years of fruits” (that is, apparently, 
exclusive of Sabbatic vears) till the next Jubilee : so that what was sold web 

w 

the possession of the land for that term. A property might be redeemed at 
any intervening period, cither by its owner, or by his nearest kinsman (the 
Goel), at a price fixed on the same principle. Land sanctified to Jehovah 
by the owner might be redeemed, at any time before the next Jubilee, by 
payment of one-fifth in addition to the estimated value of the crops; hut, 
if not redeemed before the Jubilee, it then l>ccamc devoted forever. Land 
sanctified bv its owner after he had sold it could not be redeemed ; and 
land devoted by the purchaser returned at the Jubilee to the owner. 41 The 


37 Dent. xxxi. 10-13. 3g Pont, xv, 1-11. i 4 * The word ia of uncertain origin. Tht 
30 Prut. xv. 12-1 8. 40 I/Cv. xxvi. 32-35. ' mo?t probeble explanation refers it to the 

41 2 rliron. xxxvi. 21. Of the observance I rin^in^ sound of the trumpet of jubilee. 

;>f tb<* Sabbatic year after the Captivity we j 43 I>ev. xxv. 8. 

have a proof in 1 ttacc, vi 63. 1 44 c om p. xxiii. 15, 16, and axv. B-ift 

40 Lev. xjtvii 
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whole institution was based on the principle that the land was God’s, who 
granted to each family its own portion.'* 6 It was a practical solution of tho 
most perplexing questions concerning the right of property in the land, and 
a safeguard against its accumulation in the hands of great proprietors. 

All Hebrew slaves, whether to their brethren or to resident foreigners, 
were set free in the Year of Jubilee. This applied alike to those who had 
fallen into servitude since the last Sabbatic year, and to those who had 
chosen to remain in servitude by the ceremony of boring the ear. 41 Pro¬ 
vision was made for the redemption of the slave meanwhile in a manner 
similar to that of the redemption of the land. Thus, as in the restitution 
of the land, the principle was asserted, that the people were Jehovah’s onlv, 
his servants redeemed from Egypt, and incapable therefore of becoming 
bondmen to anv one but him. 48 

It has been asserted that debts were remitted in the Year of Jubilee, 40 and 
some go so far as to maintain that the remission in the Sabbatic year was 
merely a suspension of their exaction. 50 But the Mosaic law plainly states 
that debts were remitted in the Sabbatic year, and says nothing of their re¬ 
mission at the Jubilee. 

The Jubilee completed the great Sabbatic cycle, at the close of which, in 
a certain sense, “all things were made new.” The trumpet which an¬ 
nounced it, immediately after the reconciliation of the people to Jehovah 
by the atonement, was His voice proclaiming the restoration of the social 
order which He had at first established in the state, on the basis of liberty 
and the means of livelihood held from Himself. But it had a higher spiritual 
meaning, often alluded to by the prophets, and at length fulfilled by Christ, 
when he recited the words ot Isaiah, proclaiming “the acceptable, year of the. 
Lord , good tidings to the poor, healing to the broken-hearted, deliverance 
to the captive, sight to the blind, and liberty to the oppressed ; and added, 
“This day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 51 But its full comple¬ 
tion is reserved for the end of time, when, at the appearance of the new 
heavens and earth, and of the Tabernacle of God with men, He shall for¬ 
ever do away with pain and sorrow, and shall declare, u Behold, I make all 
things new.” 52 

II.— The Three Great Historical Festivals. 53 

§ 7. In these the whole people were united to seek the face of God, and 
'o celebrate His mercies. Thrice in the vear, at these feasts, all males were 
required to appear before Jehovah, that is, at the Tabernacle or the Tem¬ 
ple, not empty-handed, but to make an offering with a joyful heart. 64 No 
age is prescribed : wc find Jesus going up with his parents to the Passover 
at the age of twelve, and Samuel still younger. 66 From the examples of 
Hannali and Mary, it appears that devout women went up to one of the 
annual festivals. There is no such requirement with reference to the Day 
of Atonement; but, viewing it as a public reconciliation of the people with 


Lev. r xv. 23. 38 : Josh. xiv. 2. 

47 Le-. xxv. 30: Ex. xxi. 2-0; Lev. xxv 
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4J Jor-eph. Ant. ui . 12, 5 3. 

*° Jahn. Arch. Bib. \ 349. 

51 Luke iv. 1S-2L M Ken xxL U5. 


69 The Hebrew name for festival ” is 
rived from a word signifying to dance. 
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Jehovah, preparatory to their most joyful feast, it seems natural to suppose 
that most of those who went up to the Feast of Tabernacles would go early 
enough to be present on the Day of Atonement. These periodical assem¬ 
blages of the people, including in later times even those who lived in foreign 
countries, 6 ® were a powerful means of preserving the unity of the nation. 

These festivals not only commemorated great events in the history of 
Israel, but they had each its significance in reference to God’s gifts at the 
seasons of the year. The Passover marked the beginning of the harvest, 
the Pentecost its completion, and the Feast of Tabernacles the vintage and 
the ingathering of all the fruits of the year. We have here a striking ex¬ 
ample of the foresight of the Mosaic law in providing for a pastoral people 
festivals suited to their settled condition as agriculturists; and they were 
wisely arranged, so as not to interfere with the labors of the field. They 
are connected with one another, so as to form one great cycle. The Pass- 
over is in the first month of the sacred vear, followed bv Pentecost at an in- 
terval of seven complete weeks ; and the Feast of Tabernacles in the seventh 
month. The days of holy convocation, including the Feast of Trumpets 
and the Day of Atonement, were seven : two at the Passover, one at the 
Pentecost, and two at the Feast of Tabernacles. There is also a cycle in 
their significance. At the Passover the Israelites commemorated the begin¬ 
ning of their history as a nation, mid at the Feast, of Tabernacles they 
marked the joyful contrast between their settlement in a fruitful laud and 
their wanderings in the wilderness. So, in their spiritual sense, the Pass- 
over was signalized by the sacrifice of the Lamb of God, the beginning of 
the Christian’s life, and by Christ's resurrection, ns the first-fruits of the 
spiritual harvest of eternal life; Pentecost by the outpouring of the Spirit 
and the conversion of multitudes, the earnest of the full spiritual harvest 
of the world ; while the Feast of Tabernacles is left ns an unfulfilled symbol 
of the full fruition of eternal life in “the rest that reninineth for the peo¬ 
ple of God.” 

§ 8. (1 .) The Passovkh, which was the most solemn of the three festivals, 
as the memorial of the nntion’6 birth and the type of Christ’s death, was kept 
for seven days, from the evening which closed the fourteenth to the cud of the 
twenty-first of the first month of the sacred year, Abib or Nisan {April). The 
Paschal Lamb was eaten on the first evening, and unleavened bread through¬ 
out the week, and the first and last days (the fifteenth and twenty-first) were 
holy convocations. We have already noticed its first institution in Egypt, 61 
and its second celebration before Sinai. 6 ® It was slain in each house, and its 
blood was sprinkled on the door-posts ; the supper was eaten by all members 
of the family, clean and unclean, standing and in haste, and without sing¬ 
ing; and there were no days of holy convocation, from the nature of the 
case, though their future observance was named in the original law. 68 But 
in the “Perpetual Passover,’’ ns arranged by the law and by later usage, 
the Paschal Lamb was selected any time up to the day of the supper ;®° it 
was sacrificed at the altar of burnt-ofTering ; its fat was burnt, and its blood 
was sprinkled on the altar j 01 the supper was eaten only by men,® 1 and they 


»• Acts ii. 5-11. * 5 See ik 151. 

** Sec p. IS;). The significance of the 
IHlsbovit in connection with the dedication 
at the first-born has been already noticed. 
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must be ceremonially clean; 63 they sat or reclined at the feast, which they 
ate without haste, 64 with various interesting ceremonies, and with the ac¬ 
companiment of the Halfely or singing of Psalms cxiii.-cxviii. 66 

In the twelfth and thirteenth chapters of Exodus there are not only dis¬ 
tinct references to the observance of the festival in future ages, 06 but there 
are several injunctions which were evidently not intended for the first Pass- 
over. and which indeed could not possibly have been observed. In the later 
notices of the festival in the books of the law, there are particulars added 
which appear as modifications of the original institution. 67 Hence it is not 
without reason that the Jewish writers have laid great stress on the distinc¬ 
tion between “the Egyptian Passover” and “the Perpetual Passover.” 
The peculiarities of the Egyptian Passover, which are pointed out by the 
Jewish writers, are, the selection of the lamb on the tenth day of the month, 
the sprinkling of the blood on the lintels and door-posts, the use of hyssop 
in sprinkling, the haste iu which the meal was to be eaten, and the restric¬ 
tion of the abstinence from unleavened bread to a single day. There was 
no command to burn the fat on the altar, the pure and impure all partook 
of the paschal meal contrary to the law afterward given; 68 both men and 
women were then required to partake, but subsequently the command was 
given only to men. 09 Neither the Hallel nor any other hymn was sung, as 
was required in later times in accordance with Is. xxx. 29 ; there were no 
da vs of holv convocation, and the lambs were not slain in the consecrated 
place. 

§ 9. The following was the general order of the observances of the Pass- 
over in larer times:—On the fourteenth of Nisan every trace of leaven was 
put away from the houses, and on the same day every male Israelite, not 
laboring under any bodily infirmity or ceremonial impurity, was command¬ 
ed to appear before the Lord at the national sanctuary with an offering of 
money in proportion to his means. 70 Devout women sometimes attended, 
as is proved by the instances of Hannah and Mary. 71 As the sun was set¬ 
ting, the lambs were slain, and the fat and blood given to the priests. 72 
The lamb was then roasted whole, and eaten with unleavened bread and bit¬ 
ter herbs : no portion of it was to be left until the morning. The same 
night, after the fifteenth of Nisan had commenced, the fat was burned by 
the priest, and the blood sprinkled on the altar. 73 On the fifteenth, the 
night being passed, there was a holy convocation, and during that day no 
work might be done, except the preparation of necessary food. 74 On this 
and the six following days, an offering in addition to the daily sacrifice was 
made of two young bullocks, a ram, and seven lambs of the first year, with 
meat-offerings, for a burnt-offering, and a goat for a sin-offering. 75 On the 
sixteenth of the month, “the morrow after the Sabbath” (t. e., after the 
day of holy convocation), the first sheaf of harvest was offered and waved 

63 Num. ix. G-14. Those who were unclean 67 Lev. xxiii. 10-14; Num. xxviii. 16-25: 
or on a journey were permitted to keep the Deut. xvi. 1-6. 
lm Little Passover' 1 a month later. Such was a * Num. xviii. 11. 
the Passover of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx.). 60 Ex. xxiii. 17 ; Deut. xvi. 16. 

a4 Matt xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. 17 ; Luke 70 Ex. xxiii. 15; Deut. xvi. 16, 17. 

xxii. 14. 71 1 Sam. i. 7; Luke ii. 41, 42. 

1*. x v x. 20 ; Matt. xxvi. 30; Mark xiv. 72 2 Ohron. xxxv. 5,6. 

26: and the J^wi-h authorities. 73 2 Cliron. xxx. 10, xxxv. 1L 

See Ex. xii. 2, 14, 17 24-27, 4*2, xiii. 2, 74 Ex. xii. 16. 

5, £-10. 76 Num. xxviii. 19-23. 
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by the priest before the Lord, and a male lamb was offered as a burnt sacri¬ 
fice with a meat and drink offering. Nothing necessarily distinguished the 
four following days of the festival, except the additional burnt and sin offer¬ 
ings, and the restraint from some kinds of labor. On the seventh day, the 
twenty-first of Nisan, there was a holy convocation, and the day appears to 
have been one of peculiar solemnity. As at all the festivals, cheerfulness 
was to prevail during the whole week, and all care was to be laid aside. 10 

§ 10. Such was the general order of this observance; but further details 
require notice. (a.) The Paschal Lamb. —After the first Passover in Egypt 
there is no trace of the lamb having been selected before it was wanted. In 
later times, we arc certain that it was sometimes not provided before the 
fourteenth of the month. 17 The law formally allowed the alternative of a 
kid, 18 but a lamb was preferred, and was probably nearly always chosen. It 
was to be faultless and a male, in accordance with the established estimate 
of animal perfection. 7 ® Either the head of the family, or any other person 
who was not ceremonally unclean, 1 * took it into the court of the Temple on 
his shoulders. As the paschal latnb could be legally slain, and the blood 
and fat offered onlv in the national sanctuary/ 1 it of course ceased to be 
offered by the Jews after the destruction of Jerusalem. The spring festival 
of the modern Jews strictly consists only of the feast of unleavened bread. 

(6.) The Unleacened Bread .— There is no reason to doubt that the un¬ 
leavened bread eaten in the Passover and that used on other religious oc¬ 
casions were of the same nature. It might be made of wheat, spelt, barley, 
oats or rye, but not of rice or millet. It appears to have been usually made 
of the finest wheat flour. It was probably formed into dry, thin biscuits, 

not unlike those used bv the modern Jews. 

(c.) The Bitter Herbs and the Sauce.— According to the Mishna, the bitter 
herbs 83 might be endive, chicory, wild lettuce, or nettles. These plants 
were important articles of food to the ancient Egyptians. The sauce, into 
which the herbs, the bread, and the meat were dipped ns they were eaten," 3 
is not mentioned in the Pentateuch. 

(rf.) The Four Cups of ll’inc.—There is no mention of wine in connection 
with the Passover in the Pentateuch ; but the Mishna strictly enjoins that 
there should never be less than four cups of it provided at the pnschnl meal 
even of the poorest Israelite. Two of them appear to be distinctly mention¬ 
ed in Luke xxii. 17, 20. “The cup of blessing” 84 was probably the latter 
one of these, and is generally considered to have been the third of the scries, 
after which a grace was said;* though from the designation, ‘ ‘ cup of the 
Hallel," it may have been the fourth and last cup. 

(e.) The Hallel. —The service of praise sung at the Passover is not men¬ 
tioned in the law. The name is contracted from Hallelujah. It consisted 
of the scries of Psalms from cxiii. to cxviii. The first portion, comprising 
lPs. cxiii. and cxiv., was sung in the early part of the meal, and the second 
^>art after the fourth cup of wine. TIub is supposed to have been the 
44 hymn ” sung by our Lord and His Apostles. 88 


T * Deut. xxvii. 7. 

” Luke xxiL 7-9; Markxiv. 12-16. 

** Ex. xii. 5. '* See Mai. i. 14. 

2 Chron. xxx. 17. 81 Deut. xvi. 2. 

■a Ex- xii. 8. 
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(y‘.) Mole and Order of the Paschal Meal. —Adopting as much from Jew¬ 
ish tradition as is not inconsistent or improbable, the following appears tc 
have been the usual custom :—All work, except that belonging to a few trades 
connected with daily life, was suspended for some hours before the evening 
of the fourteenth Nisan. It was not lawful to cat any ordinary food after 
middav. No male was admitted to the table unless lie was circumcised, 
even if he was the seed of Israel.® 7 Neither, according to the letter of the 
law. was any one of either sex admitted who was ceremonially unclean : n 
but this rule was on special occasions liberally applied. The Rabbinists ex- 
presslv state that women were permitted, though not commanded, to par¬ 
take : but the Karaites, in more recent times, excluded all but full-grown 
men. It was customary for the number of a party to be not less than ten. 
When the meal was prepared, the family was placed round the table, the 
paterfamilias taking a place of honor, probably somewhat raised above the 

rest. There is no reason to doubt that the ancient Hebrews sat as thev were 

* 

accustomed to do at their ordinary meals. Our Lord and His Apostles con¬ 
formed to the usual custom of their time, and reclined. 60 When the party 
was arranged, the first cup of wine was filled, and a blessing was asked by 
the head of the family on the feast, as well as a special one on the cup. The 
bitter herbs were then placed on the table, and a portion of them eaten, either 
with or without the sauce. The unleavened bread was handed round next, 
and afterward the lamb was placed on the table in front of the head of the 
family. Before the Iamb was eaten the second cup of wine was filled, and 
the son, in accordance with Ex. xii. 26, asked his father the meaning of the 
feast. In reply, an account was given of the sufferings of the Israelites in 
Egypt, and of their deliverance, with a particular explanation of Deut. xxvi. 
5, and the first part of the Hallel 90 was sung. This being gone through, the 
lamb was carved and eaten. The third cup of wine was poured out and 
drunk, and soon afterward the fourth. The second part of the Hallel 01 was 
then sung. A fifth wine-cup appears to have been occasionally produced, 
but perhaps only in later times. What was termed the greater Hallel 02 was 
sung on such occasions. The Israelites who lived in the country appear to 

have been accommodated at the feast bv the inhabitants of Jerusalem In 

* 

their houses, so far as there was room for them. 93 Those who could not be 
received into the city encamped without the walls in tents, as the pilgrims 
now do at Mecca. 

(j.) The first Sheaf of Harvest .—The offering of the Omer, or sheaf, is 
mentioned nowhere in the law except Lev. xxiii. 10-14. It is there com¬ 
manded that when the Israelites reached the land of promise, they should 
bring, on the sixteenth of the month, “ the morrow after the Sabbath ” (i\ e. f 
the day of holy convocation), 94 the first sheaf of the harvest to the priest, to 
be waved by him before the Lord. The sheaf was of barley, as being the 
grain which was first ripe. 95 

yh.j The Charjigah .—The daily sacrifices are enumerated in the Pentateuch 

Ex. xii. 43. ® 8 Num. ix. 6. M This sense of Sabbath \s v/ell eetablish- 

fafc Luke xxiL 14, etc. y ° Pfl. cxiii. cxiv. ed ; but the opinion, that the calendar was 
fcl P*. exv.-cxviii. so arranged as to make the first of Nisan, 

P?. cxx.-r*xxxviiL and therefore the fifteenth, fall on th« weekly 

Luke xxii. 10-12 , Matt. xxvi. 18. Sal)bath, deserves consideration 

yh 2 K. iv. 42. 
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onlv in Num. xxviii. 19-23. but reference is made to them Lev. xxiii. 8. Be- 
sides these public offerings, there was another sort of sacrifice connected with 
the Passover, ns well as with the other great festivals, called in the Talmud 
Chagigah , i. e ., “festivity.” It was a voluntary peace-offering made by pri¬ 
vate individuals. The victim might be taken cither from the flock or the 
herd. It might be cither male or female, but it must be without blemish. 
The offerer laid his hand upon its head, and slew it at the door of the satic^ 
tuarv. The blood was sprinkled on the altar, and the fat of the inside, with 
the kidneys, was burned by the priest. The breast was given to the priest 
as a wave-offering, and the right shoulder as a heave-offering. 00 What re¬ 
mained of the victim might be eaten by the offerer and his guests on the day 
s>n which it was slain, and on the day following; but if any portion was left 
till the third day it was burned. 9T The eating of the Chagigah was an oc¬ 
casion of social festivity connected with the festivals, and especially with the 
Passover. 

(t.) Release of Prisoners .—It is a question whether the release of a pris¬ 
oner at the Passover 9 " was a custom of Roman origin resembling what took 
place at the lectistcrnium, 09 and, in later times, on the birthday of an emper¬ 
or; or whether it was an old Hebrew usage belonging to the festival, which 
Pilate allowed the Jews to retain. 


(k.) The Second , or Little Passover .—When the Passover was celebrated 
the second year in the wilderness, certain men were prevented from keeping 
it, owing to their being defiled by contact with a dead body. Being thus 
prevented from obeying the Divine command, they came anxiously to Mo¬ 
ses to inquire what they should do. lie was accordingly instructed to in¬ 
stitute a second Passover, to be observed on the fourteenth of the following 


month, for the benefit of any who had been hindered from keeping the regu¬ 
lar one in Nison. 100 The Talmudists called this the Little Passover. 101 


§ II. (2.) The Pentecost, 109 or Harvest Feast, or Feast of Weeks, 
maybe regarded as a supplement to the Passover; and accordingly its com¬ 
mon Jewish name is Asartha , the concluding assembly. It lasted only for 
one day; but the modern Jews extend it over two. The people, having at 
the Passover presented before God the first shenf of the harvest, departed to 
their homes to gather it in, and then returned to keep the harvest feast be¬ 
fore Jehovah. From the sixteenth of Nisnn seven weeks were reckoned in¬ 


clusively, and the next or fiftieth dny was the Day of Pentecost, which fell 
on the sixth of Sivnn (about the end of May ). 103 The intervening period 
included the whole of the grain harvest, of which the wheat was the latest 
crop. Its commencement is also marked as from the time when “thou bc- 
ginnest to put the sickle to the corn.” 

The Pentecost was the Jewish harvest home, and the people were espe-* 


»• 1.ov. ili. 1-5, vii. 29-34. cording to the Law, Is discussed Id the Ma¬ 
o' Iaiv. vii. 10-18. tory of our Lord's life. 

• 8 Matt, xxvii. 15; Mark xv. C; Luke 105 This Greek name is not the translation 
ixii ; . 17; John xviii. 39. offtDy corresponding word in the Pentateuch; 

*• I.iv. v. 13. but the later name of the feast, which nat- 

100 Num. ix. 11. nrally grew out of the calculation of its in¬ 
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cially exhorted to rejoice before Jehovah with their families, their servants, 
the Levite within their gates, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, in 
the place chosen by God for His name, as they brought a freewill-offering 
ot their hand to Jehovah their God. 1(H That offering of course included 
the Chagigah ; but the great feature of the celebration was the presentation 
of the two loaves^ made from the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, and leaven- 
fd y that is, in the state fit for ordinary food. In this point, as contrasted 
with the unleavened bread of the Passover, we see the more homely and 
social nature of the feast; while its bounty to the poor is connected with the 
law which secured them plenty of gleanings. 105 With the loaves two lambs- 
were offered as a peace-offering ; and all were waved before Jehovah, and 
given to the priests: the loaves, being leavened, could not be offered on the 
altar. The other sacrifices were, a burnt-offering of a young bullock, two 
rains, and seven lambs, with a meat and drink offering, and a kid for a sin- 
offering. 11 ^ Till the pentecostal loaves were offered, the produce of the har¬ 
vest might not be eaten, nor could any other first-fruits be offered. The 
whole ceremony was the completion of that dedication of the harvest to God, 
as its giver, and to whom both the land and the people were holy, which was 
begun by the offering of the wave-sheaf at the Passover; The interval is 
still regarded as a religious season. 

The Pentecost is the only one of the three great feasts which is not men¬ 
tioned as the memorial of events in the historv of the Jews. But such a 
significance has been found in the fact, that the Law was given from Sinai 
on the fiftieth day after the deliverance from Egypt. 107 In the Exodus, the 
people were offered to God, as living first-fruits ; at Sinai their consecration 
to Him as a nation was completed. The point is noticed by several of the 
Christian fathers, and the modern Jews connect with the Pentecost special 
thanks for the giving of the Law. 

The typical significance of the Pentecost is made clear from the events of 
the day recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. 108 The preceding Passover 
had been marked by the sacrifice upon the cross of the true Paschal Lamb, 
and by his offering to his Father as “ the first-fruits of them that slept.” The 
Day of Pentecost found his disciples assembled at Jerusalem, like the Israel¬ 
ites before Sinai, waiting for “ the promise of the Father.” Again did God 
descend from heaven in fire, to pour forth that Holy Spirit, which gives the 
spiritual discernment of His law; and the converts to Peter’s preaching 
were the first-fruits of the spiritual harvest, of which Christ had long before 
assured his disciples. Just as the appearance of God on Sinai was the birth¬ 
day of the Jewish nation, bo was that Pentecost the birthday of the Christian 
Church. “ As the possession of the Law had completed the deliverance of 
the Hebrew race, wrought by the hand of Moses, so the gift of the Spirit per¬ 
fected the work of Christ in the establishment of His kingdom upon earth.” 108 
It has been observed that the Pentecost was the last Jewish feast that Paul 
was anxious to keep, 110 and that Whitsuntide, its successor, was the first an¬ 
nual festival adopted in the Christian Church. 

§ 12. (?>. j The Feast of Tabernacles, or Feast of Ingathering, com¬ 
pleted the cycle of the festivals of the year, and was celebrated with great 
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rejoicings. It was at once a thanksgiving for the harvest, and a commemo¬ 
ration of the time when the Israelites dwelt in tents during their passage 
through the wilderness. 111 It fell in the autumn, when the whole of the chief 
fruits of the ground, the corn, the wine, and the oil, were gathered in. 11 ’ 
Its duration was strictly only seven days. 11 * But it was followed by a day 
of holy convocation, distinguished by sacrifices of its own, which was some¬ 
times spoken of as an eighth day. 114 It lasted from the fifteenth till the 
twenty-second of the month of Tisri. 

During the seven days the Israelites were commanded to dwell in booths 
or lints ( tabernacles ) formed of the boughs of trees, etc. The boughs were 
of the olive, pine, myrtle, and other trees with thick foliage. 1,4 The com¬ 
mand in Lev. xxiii. 40 is said to have been so understood, that the Israelites, 
from the first day of the feast to the seventh, carried in their hands “the 
fruit ” (as in the margin of the A.V., not branches, as in the text) “ of good¬ 
ly trees, with branches of palm-trees, boughs of thick trees, and willows of 
the brook. 

The burnt-offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles were bv far more numerous 
than those of any other festival. There were offered on each day two rams, 
fourteen lambs, and a kid for a sin-offering. But what was most peculiar 
was the arrangement of the sacrifices of bullocks, in all amounting to seven¬ 
ty. Thirteen were offered on the first day, twelve on the second, eleven on 
the third, and so on, reducing the number by one each day till the seventh, 
when seven bullocks only were offered.”® When the Feast of Tabernacles 
fell on a Sabbatical year, portions of the law were rend each day in public 
to men, women, children, and strangers." 1 

There are two particulars in the observance of the Feast of Tabernacles 
which appear to be referred to in the New Testament, but arc not noticed in 
the Old. These were, the ceremony of pouring out some water of the Pool 
of Siloam, and the display of some great lights in the court of the women. 

Wc are told that each Israelite, in holiday attire, repaired to the Temple 
with a palm branch in one hand and the citron in the other, at the time of the 
ordinary morning sacrifice. One of the priests fetched some water in a 
golden ewer from the Pool of Siloam. At the top of the brazen altar were 
fixed two silver basins with small openings at the bottom. Wine was pour¬ 
ed into that on the eastern side, and the water into that on the western side, 
whence it was conducted by pipes into the Cedron. The Hallel"® was 
then sung. In the evening, both men and women assembled in the court 
of the women, expressly to hold a rejoicing for the drawing of the water of 
Siloam. In this court were set up two lofty stands, each supporting four 
great lamps. These were lighted on each night of the festival. Many in 
the assembly carried flambeaux. A body of Lcvites, stationed on the fifteen 
steps leading up to the women's court, played instruments of music, and 
chanted the fifteen psalms, called in the Authorized Version Songs of De¬ 
grees."® Singing and dancing w r ere afterward continued for some time. 
The same ceremonies in the day, and the same joyous meeting in the even, 
ing, were renewed on each of the seven days. 

1.1 Kx. xxiii. 10, and Lev. xxiii. 43. I 115 Neli. viii. 15,10, 

1.2 Kx. xxiii. 1G; Lev. xxiii. 39; Dent. 11 • Num. xxix. 12-38. 

xvi. 13-15. 113 Petit, xvl. 13; Kz. xlv. 25. i 1,7 I>eut. xxxi. 10-13. 
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It appears to bo generally admitted that the words of our Saviour 1 * 0 — 
*• It' anv man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. He that believeth 
on mo. as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water —were suggested by the pouring out of the water of Siloam. The 
Jews seem to have regarded the rite as symbolical of the water miraculous¬ 
ly supplied to their fathers from the rock at Meribah. But they also gave 
to it a more strictly spiritual signification, in accordance with the use to 
which our Lord appears to turn it. Maimonides applies to it the very pas¬ 
sage which appears to be referred to it by our Lord 121 —“ Therefore with joy 
shall ye draw water out of the well of salvation.” The two meanings are of 
course perfectly harmonious, as is shown by the use which St. Paul makes of 
the historical fact 122 —“ they drank of the spiritual rock that followed them: 
and that rock was Christ.” It is also probable that our Lord’s words 123 — 
I am the light of the world ”—refer to the great lamps of the festival. 


III.— The Day of Atonement. 


§13. The Day of Atonement 124 is the one single fast, or day of humili¬ 
ation prescribed by the Mosaic law; whence it is called the Fast , 125 and 
by the Talmudists the Day . It was observed on the tenth of Tisri, the sev 
enth sacred and first civil month, five days before the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Thus it was interposed between the Feast of Trumpets, which ushered in the 
Sabbatic month, and the most joyous festival of the year. 

It was kept as a most solemn Sabbath, when all must abstain from work, 
and ** afflict their souls” on pain of being “ cut off from among the people.” 
Its ceremonies signified the public humiliation of the people for all the sins of 
the past year, and the remission of those sins by the atonement which the 
high-priest made within the veil, whither he entered on this day only. All 
the sacrifices of the day were performed by the high-priest himself. He first 
washed his body in the Holy Place, and put on his white linen garments, not 
the robes of state. 1245 Coming out of the Tabernacle, he first brought for* 
ward the sacrifices for himself and his family, which wer} provided at his 
own cost ; a young bullock for a sin-offering, and a ram for a burnt-offer, 
ing. This part of the ceremony set forth the imperfection of the Levitical 
priesthood, even in its highest representative. Sanctified by God himself, 
washed with pure water, and clad in spotless garments, the nigh-priest was 
the type of the true Intercessor and eternal Priest; but still, as himself a 
sinner, he was infinitely below the “ high-priest needed by us, who is holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, who needeth not, as those high 
priests . to offer up sacrifice, first for his own sins , and then for the peo¬ 
ple’s. 

The high-priest then led forward the victims for the people’s sins, which 
were provided at the public cost. There were a ram for a burnt-offering, 
and two young goats for a sin-offering. Presenting the two goats before 
Jehovah, at the door of the Tabernacle, he cast lots upon them, the one 
lot being inscribed For Jehovah, the other For Azazel. The latter was 
called the Scape-goat . 


w John vii. 3T, 33. J21 U xiL 3. 

122 1 Ojr. x. 4. 123 John viii. 12. 

124 I>?v. xvi . xxiii. 20-32 ; Num. xxix. 
T-ll. 125 Acts xxvii. 9. 

126 The Mifihna eaya, in its account of the i 


ceremonies of the second Temple, that hfl 
first performed the daily service, namely, 
the sacrifices, lighting the lamps, and offer* 
ing incenne, in his colored robes. 

127 TIcb. vii. 2G-28 
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The Remission of Sins, 

The victims being thus prepared, the high-priest proceeded to offer the 
young bullock as the sin-offering for himself and his family. Having slnin 
it at the altar, he took some of its blood, with a censer filled with live coals 
from the altar, and a handful of incense: and entering into the Most Iloh 
Place, he threw the incense on the coals, thus enveloping the ark in a fragrant 
cloud, and partially shrouding it from his own eyes lest he should die for a 
profanely-curious gaze, and then sprinkled the blood seven times before the 
mercy-seat, on the east side of the ark. IW 

The goat “of Jehovah” was then slain as a sin-offering for the people, 
ind the high-priest again went into the Most Holy Place and performed 
the 6ame ceremonies with its blood. As he returned through the Holy 
Place, in which no one else was present, he purified it by sprinkling some of 
the blood of both victims on the altar of incense. This completed the puri¬ 
fication of the sanctuary, the second stage of the atonement 1M 

Then followed the remission of the people’s sins by the striking ceremony 
of devoting the Scajte-goat, the one on which the lot had fallen “ for Azazel." 
The high-priest having laid his hands upon its head, and confessed over it 
the sins of the people, the victim, loaded as it were with those sins, was led 
out, by a man chosen for the purpose, to the wilderness, into “ n land not 
inhabited,” and there let loose. Unwise curiosity has attempted to follow 
its fate. Scandalized apparently by the idea of its being free to mix with 
other creatures, the Rabbis say that the man who had charge of the goat 
threw him backward from the top of a precipice, and so dashed him to 
pieces, in palpable contradiction of the law. Nor is there any ground for 
the beautiful conception of the great painter, who shows us the scape-goat 
on the shore of the Dead Sea, expressing the load of its devotion in every 
lineament. The simple meaning of the rite is the full remission of sins; and 
the animal who bore them away was thenceforth as free as the pardoned 
sinner. To trace it, or to endeavor to identify if, would be a profanation ; 
just as the idea of remission is expressed by not inquiring for sins, not find¬ 
ing them, casting them behind the back. “ As far ns the east is from the 
west, so far hath He removed our transgressions from us.” The “ escaped 
goat” must be viewed in connection with the one which gave up its life “ for 
Jehovahthe death of the one being the price of the liberty of the other; 
and both together formed a type of Christ, who, by his denth and resurrec¬ 
tion, “took awav the 6in of the world.” This idea of remission seems to be 
involved in the name to which the scape-goat was devoted; “for Azazcl ” 
signifying 44 for complete removal. M,3 ° 

The great ceremony of the remission of sins being thus completed, the 
high-priest, after again washing his body in the Holy Place, nnd resuming 
his robes of 6tate, completed the offering of the slnin victims. The two nuns 
*ere burnt upoo the altar, with the fat the two^in-ofTerings ; but the flesh 

1*0 Th e Miflhna says eight times, once to- j 1,9 Nothing ia said of the purification of 
ward the ceiling, and seven times on the the brnzen altar; but, according to Josephus 
floor. It makea four entrance 3 , one with the and the Minima, w hat was left of the blood 
incense, and a second with the blood of the of the two siu-offerings was poured out at iU 
bullock, a third with the blood of the g<*at, ' foot. 

and a fourth to fetch away the censer. Only j 1,0 'Die commoner view, which takes A za - 
two are implied in Lev. xvi. 12, 14, 15. The zel for the proper name of an evil spirit, lies 
phrase '-once each year” (Heb. vii. 7) evi- at the root of the misconceptions above no- 
dently refers to the one day and ceremony, ; ticed. 
not to the number of entrances. i 
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Festivals after the Captivity. 

of the latter was carried away and burnt without the camp. Those who 
performed this office, and the man who had led away the scape-goat, washed 
their bodies and their clothes before returning to the camp. 

The significance of these types of the true atonement, not by the blood of 
hulls and goats, but by the precious blood of Christ himself, our high-priest, 
is set forth in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 131 

IV.— Festivals after the Captivity. 

§ 14. O') The Feast of Purim, or of Lots, was an annual festival insti. 
tut Oil to commemorate the preservation of the Jews in Persia from the massa¬ 
cre with which they were threatened through the machinations of Haman. 133 

The festival lasted two days, and was regularly observed on the fourteenth 
and fifteenth of Adar. It is not easy to conjecture what may have been 
the ancient mode of observance, so as to have given the occasion something 
of the dignity of a national religious festival. According to modern custom, 
as soon as the stars begin to appear, when the fourteenth of the month has 
commenced, candles an^ lighted up in token of rejoicing, and the people as¬ 
semble in the synagogue. After a short prayer and thanksgiving, the read¬ 
ing of the Book of Esther commences. When the reader comes to the 
name of Haman the whole congregation cry out, 14 May his name be blotted 
out,*' or Let ihe name of the ungodly perish.” When the names of the 
sons of Haman are read, 133 the reader litters them with a continuous enunci¬ 
ation. so as to make them into one word, to signify that they were hanged all 
at once. When the Megillah is read through, the whole congregation ex¬ 
claim. Cursed be Haman; blessed be Mordecai; cursed be Zoresh (the 
wife of Haman); blessed be Esther : cursed be all idolaters; blessed be all 
Israelite?, and blessed be Harbonah, who hanged Haman.” In the morning 
service in the synagogue, on the fourteenth, after the prayers, the passage is 
read from the law 134 which relates the destruction of the Amalekires, the 
people of Agag, 135 the supposed ancestors of Haman. 136 The Book of Esther 
is then read again in the same manner, and with the same responses from 
the congregation as on the preceding evening. 

The fourteenth of Adar, as the very day of the deliverance of the Jews, 
is more solemnly kept than the thirteenth. But when the service in the 
synagogue is over, all give themselves up to merry-making. 

§ 15. (2.) The Feast of Dedication was the festival instituted to com¬ 
memorate the purging of the Temple and the rebuilding of the altar after 

Judas Maccabatus had driven out the Syrians, b.c. 1G4. It is named only 

* ' * 

once in the Canonical Scriptures, John x. 22. Its institution is recorded in 
1 Mace. iv. 52-59. It commenced on the twenty-fifth of Chisleu, the anni¬ 
versary of the 7 >ollution of the Temple by Antioclius Epiphanes, b.c. 167. 
Like the great Mosaic feasts, it lasted eight days, but it did not require at¬ 
tendance at Jerusalem. It was an occasion of much festivity. The writer 

m 

2 Mace, tells us that it was celebrated in nearly the same manner as the 


j 4 1 i ‘ I , ■ . 


P 


V _ v- 


thrown lots to ascertain what day would be 


r *' J If v.a- probably called Purim by the ; auspicious for him to carry into effect the 
jew- in T: eir great enemy Haman bloody decree which the king had issued, at 

app ;<i> to have been very superstitious and hin instance (Esth. ix.24 1 . 

Jiuif!. r< n to casting lots (Esth. iii. 7). 133 Esth, ix. 7,8,9. 124 Ex. XviL o- IQ 

They ^*ve the name Purim, or Lots, to the 136 1 Ham. xv. 8. 

com n e lucrative festival, because lie had j W Eath. iii, h 
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Feast of Tabernacles, with the carrying of branches of trees, and with much 
singing (x. 6, 7). Josephus states that the festival was called “Lights. - 
In the Temple at Jerusalem the “ Hallel ” was sung every day of the feast. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) MEANING OF THE PASS- not had time to leaven, the bitter 

OVER. herbs, their haste, ami their travelling 

In the interpretation of this most equipment, all taught them that it was 
significant of all the types of the no season of sensual pleasure, and 
Mosaic dispensation, we must trace that henceforth they were dependent 
the double reference to its immediate ! on God alone for food, 
occasion and to its wider spiritual ! II. In its perpetual spiritual sense, 
meaning; its twofold aspect, to the ; Christ ouh Passover is sacrificed 
devout Israelite then, and to the j for us (1 Cor. v. 7). The blood of 
Christian now. The following are ! the first paschal lambs sprinkled on 
the chief and obvious points: many the doorways of the houses has ever 
more have been suggested by the been regarded ns the best defined forc- 
sotnetimes too refined ingenuity of shadowing of that blood which has 
commentators. redeemed, saved, and sanctified us 

I. In its primary meaning. —(I.) (Hcb. xi. 28). The lamb itself, sne- 
Thc Paschal Lamb was a sacrifice. \ rificed by the worshiper without the 
The chief characteristics of a sacrifice j intervention of a priest, and its flesh 
are all distinctly ascribed to it. It; being eaten without reserve as a meal, 
was offered in the Holy Place (Dent, j exhibits the most perfect of pcncc-of- 
xvi. 5, 6); the blood was sprinkled | ferings, the closest type of the nton- 
on the altar, and the fat was burned ; ing Sacrifice who died for us and has 


(2 Chron. xxx. 10, xxxv. 11). The 
language of Ex. xii. 27, xxiii. 18: 
Num. ix. 7 ; Deut. xvi. 2, 5, together 
with I Cor. v. 7, would seem to decide 
the question beyond the reach of 
doubt. The lamb, the gentlest of all 
creatures, must be without blemish , to 
tcacii, not only the general principle 
of offering our best to God, but also the 
special doctrine, tlint an expiatory 
sacrifice must be that of the innocent 
for the guilty. 

(2.) The Paschal Lamb was also a 
feast. Even amid the confusion of 
that awful night, they ate it with jov 
for their deliverance. But it was also 
their last feast in Egypt, from whose 
“flesh-pots” they were now forever 
startiug. The bread which they had 


made our peace with God (Is. liii. 7; 
John i. 29: cf. the expression “ my 
sacrifice,” Ex. xxxiv. 2f»; also Ex. 
xii. 27 ; Acts viii. 32 ; 1 Cor. v. 7 ; 
I Pet. i. 18, 19). The unleavened 
bread is recognized as the figure of 
the state of sanctification which is the 
true clement of the believer in Christ 
(1 Cor. v. 8). The haste with which 
: the meal wns eaten, and the girt-up 
, loins, the staves and the sandals, are 
' fit emblems of the life of the Christian 
pilgrim, ever hastening away from the 
world toward his heavenly destination 
(Luke xii. 3".; 1 Pet. i. 13, ii. 11; 
Eph. v. l/> ; Hcb. xi. 13). 

The offering of the Omer (see p. 
263) found full expression only in 
that First-born of all creation, who* 
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having died and risen again, became 
“the first-fruits of them that slept'’ 
(1 Cor. xv. 20). As the first of the 
first-fruits, no other ottering of this 
sort seems so likelv as the Omer to 
have immediately suggested the ex¬ 
pressions used (Rom. viii. 23, xi. 16; 
James i. IS : Rev. xiv. 4). 

The crowning application of the 
paschal rites to the truths of which 
they were the shadowy promises ap¬ 
pears to be that which is afforded by 
the fact that our Lord’s death occurred 
during the festival. According to 
the Divine purpose, the true Lamb of 
God was slain at nearlv the same 

w 

time :is 4i the Lord's Passover,” in 
obedience to the letter of the Law. 


(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 

The Jewish year being strictly lu¬ 
nar, and the day of the new moon 
common to the preceding and suc¬ 
ceeding month, the correspondences 
with our month vary in different 
years according to the intercalation. 
Generally speaking, the months ap¬ 
pended below to the Jewish arc to be 
taken with ten days (or less) of the 
preceding month ; but sometimes the 
overrunning is the other way. For 
example, according to the present cal¬ 
endar of the Jews, the 1st of Nisan 
fell on March 21st., April 7th, and 
March 28th, in 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
respectively. 


(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR. 


COUBESPOXDTNG DaTES FOE THREE YEARS. 

Jewibii Calendar. 

(In the Sacred Order of the Months. 

a.x. 5123. A m. 5624. 

a.i>. 1^63. a.d. 1Sj4. 

a.m. 5025. 
a.d. 1865. 

Mar. 21.Apr. 7. 

Mar. 28. 

I. ABIB or NISAN. April. 

1. New Moon. 


Apr. 4, 5,10,11 Apr. 21,22, 27, 28, Apr. 11,12,17,1815, 

last. 

30. New Moon. 


Apr 19 


Mav 

Mav 

Mar 


1 

IT 

19 




.May 7. 

Apr. 27 

May 14. 

.May 24. 






May 19.June 5.May 2G. 

May 24.25... June 10,11.;May 31, June 1. 

June IT. 


June IS.July 5.IJune 25, 

July 5.July 21. 


July 11.... 


July IT.Aug. 3.July 24. 

July 26.Aug. 11.:Aug. 1. 

July 31. . 

Aug. 15. 


Aug. 16.Sept. 2.Aug. 23 


1 . 

10 . 

12 . 


30. 


1 . 

'30. 


1 . 

17. 


1. 
9. 
15. 
... 30. 


Aug. 22 


kept. 1 


1. 

7. 

17. 


XI. JYAR (Yiah). May. 

New Moon. 

Death of Elijah (Lag IV Omer). 
Fast. 

Death of Samuel. Fast . 

New Moon. 

III. SIVAN. June. 

New Moon. 

7. Pentecost or Sebuoth. 

New Moon. 

IV. THAMMUZ. July. 

New Moon. 

Taking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
Fast . 

V. AB. August. 

New Moon. 

Dastruction of Temple. Fast. 
Tubeah. Little Festival. 

New Moon. 

VI. ELUL. September. 

New Moon. 

Dedication of Walls by Nehemiah. 
Feast. 

Expulsion of the Greeks. 
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(B.) THE JEWISH CALENDAR— Continued. 


Corresponding Dates fob Tiiree Years. 


a.m. 5624. 
A.D. 1863—4. 

a.m. 5625. 
ad. 1S64-5. 

A.M. 5G2j. 
a. i). 1SG5-6. 

Sept. 14-15... 

Oct. 1,2. 

Sept. 21, 22. 

Sept. 16. 

Oct. 3. 

Sept. 24. 

Sept- 23. 

Oct. 10. 

Sept. 30. 

Sept. 26, 29... 

Oct. 15,16. 

Oct. 5, G. 

Oct. 1. 



Oct. 4. 

Oct. 21 .... 

Oct. 11. 

Oct. 5. 

Oct. 22. 

Oct. 12. 

Oct. 6. 

Oct. 23........ 

Oct. 13. 

Oct. 14. 

Oct. 31. 

Oct. 21. 

Nov. 12. 

Nov. 30. 

Nov. 19. 

Dec. 6. 

Dec. 24........ 

Dec. 13. 

Dec. 11. 

Dec. 30. 

Dec. 19. 


1SC5. 


Dec. 20. 

Jan. 8. 

Dec- 28 ... 

1864 


1866. 

Jan. 9. 

Jan. 28. 

Jan. 17. 

Feb. 8. 

Feb. 27. 


Feb. 21. 



Mar. 9. 



Mar. 21. 

Mar. 9. 


Mar. 22,23... 

Mar. 12, 13 . 


Apr. G. 




Jewish Calendar. 
(Beginning of Civil Year.) 


VII. TISRI. October. 

1, 2. Nkw Year and New Moon* 

3, Death of Gedaliah. Fast. 

10. Kipur. Day of Atonement. Fast* 
15, 1C. Feast of Taiikrnaclks. 

18. Hosanna Rnbba. 

21. Feast of Brandies or of Palma 

22. End of Feast of Tabernacles. 

23. Feast of the Law. 

VIII. ClIESVAN (Marchesvan). No¬ 
vember. 

1. Now Moon. 

IX. CllISLEU. December. 

1. New Moon. 

25. llnnucn. Dedication of Temple. 

X. T1IKBET. January. 

1. New Moon. 

10. Siege of Jerusalem. Fast. 

XI. SKBAT. February. 

1. New Moon. 

XII. ADAR. March. 

1. New Moon. 

14. Little Purim. 

XII.* VEADAR (Intercalary.) letter 
part of March and beginning of 
April. 

1. New Moon. 

13. Fcnnt of Eel her. 

14, 15. Feast of Purim and Shimhara 
Purim. 

Last Day of the Year. 


MEM.—The Jewish year contains 354 days, or 12 lunations of the moon ; but In a cycle of 11) years an In¬ 
tercalary month ( Vtadar) is seven times introduced to render the average length of the year nearly correct. 


SECTION VII. 

Laws Constitutional, Civil, and Criminal. 

JL-B. Laws Conbtitutional and Political: First Stage—The government Iheocntlo 
} 9. Second Stage—Continuance of the theocracy—The Judges, $ 3. Third Stage—Ap 
polntment of a king. § 4. The princes of the congregation. { 5. Judges. { 0. The 
seventy elders. 5 7.—C. Lawh Civil: I. Lawn of jyersons —Father and Son. § 8. Hus¬ 
band and wife. 5 9. Master and slave. { 10. Strangers. 5 11.—II. Lawn of things— 
Iawb of land and property. 5 12. Laws of debt* 5 13. Taxation. 5 14. — Lawh 
Criminal —Offenses against God—The first four Commandments. 5 15. Offenses 
against man—The last six Commandment*. 

B. LAWS CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL. 1 

§ 1. Tiie Political Constitution of the Jewish Commonwealth, as we have 
seen, is founded entirely upon a religious basis. In its form it is Tiieockat- 

1 The Laws Religious and Ceremonial have formed the subject of the preceding six seo 
tlons. For the division of the law, see p. 223. 
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Government of ike Judges and Kings 

io--a monarchy, with Jehovah for the only king, all magistrates and judges 
being 11 is ministers : in its substance and spirit^ it is a commonwealth , in the 
strict s?n$e. its object being the highest welfare of the whole people, who cm 
joy equal rights as being all the children of God, and united by the bond of 
holiness. The formal constitution grew out of the wants of the people. 
When the people left Egypt, they could not be called a nation, in the politi¬ 
cal sense: but a body of tribes, united by the bonds of grace and religion, 
and especially by 44 the promise given to the fathers.” 

Each of these tribes had its own patriarchal government by the “princes” 
of the tribe, and the 44 heads ” of the respective families, and we find their 
authority subsisting through the whole history of the nation. But no cen¬ 
tral government was as yet provided. God preserved it in his own hands, 
and committed its administration to Moses as His servant. The people 
were all collected in one encampment around the tabernacle of Jehovah, 
their ever present king. They were commanded by His voice, whether di¬ 
rectly or through Moses, and their movements were guided by His visible 
signs. If any doubtful case arose of law or policy, there was His oracle to 
be consulted. If any opposition was made to the authority of His minister, 
Jehovah summoned the rebels to His presence at the door of the tabernacle, 
smote them with leprosy, consumed them with pestilence, devoured them 
with fire, or sen; them down alive into the pit. Such was the simple con¬ 
stitution of this period; God governing by His will, while embodying that 
will in the Law. 

§ 2. In the second stage of their history, their first settlement in Canaan, 
the constitntion was essentially the same. Jehovah was still their king, 
present in His tabernacle to exercise the supreme government, and to give 
oracles for all doubtful cases, and committing the executive power to Joshua, 
who is distinctly recognized as the successor of Moses, only he was a 
military leader instead of a lawgiver. He ends his course, like Moses, by 
gathering the people together at Gilgal, around the sanctuary of Jeho¬ 
vah, and binding them once more to the covenant of their God and 
King. 

All this time, no distinct provision had been made in the Law for any 
successor to the authority of Moses and Joshua, except the prospective law 
of the kingdom, which does not yet come into force. Nor is it easy to de¬ 
termine the form which the Theocracy would have assumed, had the people 
remained faithful to its principles; whether a hierarchy , or a senate of the 
princes, or the government of a chief magistrate, not as a king in his own 
right, but as the vicegerent of Jehovah. By omitting to refer the case to 
the oracle of Jehovah, the nation settled down into a disorderly compound 
of the first and second forms, so far as they had any central government at 
all. But, in truth, the several tribes were so occupied in securing their new 
possessions, that it required a common danger to bring them together at all. 
Meanwhile they neglected the sanctuary, and began to worship the gods of 
the country; and so their oppressions by the neighboring nations were at 
once the fruit of their disunion, and a judicial punishment for their disloy¬ 
alty to Jehovah. 

m 

The Judy** were temporary and special deliverers, sent by God to meet 
these several emergencies, not supreme magistrates, succeeding to the author¬ 
ity of Moses and Joshua. Their power only extended over portions of Ao 

M 2 
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country, and some of them were contemporaneous. 2 Still they supplied, to 
6ome extent, the want of a chief magistrate ; and the house of Gideon found¬ 
ed a brief dynasty in the centre of the country. But the only recognized cen¬ 
tral authority was still the oracle at Shiloh, which sunk into a system of priest¬ 
ly weakness and disorder under Eli and his sons. Even while the administra¬ 
tion of Samuel gave something like a settled government to the south, there 
was scope for the irregular exploits of Samson on tlie borders of the Philis¬ 
tines ; and Samuel at last established his authority as judge and prophet, 
but still as the servant of Jehovah, only to see it so abused by his sons as to 
exhaust the patience of the people, who now at length demanded a King, 
after the pattern of the surrounding nations. 

§ 3. This demand was treated as an act of treason to Jehovah, who pun¬ 
ished it by granting such a king as they desired. The government of Saul 
was an experiment, in which the self-will of the king was ever attempting 
to set him free from his true position as the minister of the theocracy; 
and Jehovah’s supreme authority was as constantly asserted by the inter¬ 
vention of Ilis prophet Samuel, and finally by Saul’s disastrous end and tho 
extinction of his family. 

The monarchy of the people’s own choice being thus cast down, “God 
found David, the son of Jesse, a man after God’s own heart” (that is, of 
His own choice); and his elevation marks the establishment of the true He¬ 
brew monarchy , in which the king, though externally on an equnl footing 
with other monarchs, acknowledged himself the servant of Jehovah, and tho 
guardian of His law’, and submitted to guidance and rebuke by the prophets. 
This constitution was designed to reconcile, in condescension to the wants 
of the people, the government of man with the authority of God, and so to 
be a type of Christ’s kingdom. How hard it was for human nature to con¬ 
form to this model was proved by Solomon, whose character exhibits both 
the good and bad sides of royal power; and the same conflict was worked 
out in the separate kingdoms of Israel and Judah; the former developing 
the consequences of open rebellion against Jehovah, though checked by tho 
prophets, especially Elijah and Elisha, the latter preserving the profession 
of godliness, and having its true spirit from time to time revived by such 
kings as Hczckiah and Josiah, and privileged to continue the line of Mes¬ 
siah’s kingdom, but surely though slowly tending to the retribution of the 
people’s original disloyalty, in the captivity at Babylon. The lesson was so 
far effective, that the piincijtle of the theocracy was never again violated till 
Herod’s usurpation, which only formed a contrast to the kingdom of Christ 
now “ at hand.” 

The state of things thus exemplified wus provided for in the law of 
Moses: and there can be no better example of the prospective adaptation 
of the law to the people’s wants. Even while forbidding them to desire a 
king, because Jehovah was their king already, Moses traced out the con¬ 
stitution of the future kingdom. 3 The king was to be chosen by God him¬ 
self. The manner in which he was elected and anointed is seen in the 
cases of Saul and David, Solomon, and several of the later kings. I ho 
principle of a covenant, or mutual contract between the king and tho people 
V distinctly recognized. 4 

The positive law of the kingdom was summed up in the one great dutl 

* See cliap. xvii. 8 Deut. xvL 14-20 ' 2 Sam. v. 3; 2 K. xi. 17. 
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Administration of Justice . 

of governing according to the law of God, of which the king was to write 
out a copy in a book, and read therein all the days of his life, that by his 
obedience his kingdom and life might be prolonged. He was warned 
against assuming despotic authority over his brethren ; and wc find the 
orinces and the congregation not only using remonstrance, 6 but exercising 
control over him. 6 He was forbidden to maintain a cavalry force—a check 
on aggressive warfare, designed especially to guard against any attempt to 
return to Egypt, 7 Neither was he to have many wives or great treasures; 
and the case of Solomon is an example of the fatal effect of transgressing 
this prohibition. To these laws of Moses the first king added the preroga¬ 
tive of compulsory service, of making war, and of exacting a tithe. 8 From 
the first, the king assumed judicial power, and exercised summary juris¬ 
diction, even to the extent of deposing the high-priest. 9 In religious mat¬ 
ters, he might guide the nation, as in building and dedicating the Temple, 
but the attempt to enter the sanctuary was punished as impiety, ns in Uz- 
ziah's case. 

§ 4. The Princes of the Congregation , or heads of tribes, seem to have al¬ 
ways retained a certain power in the State* In the desert they appear as 
representatives of their several tribes. They unite with Joshua in making 
the treaty with the Gibeonites. 10 Under David they are named next to 
the captains of the host. 11 In later times, as already stated, they are found 
controlling the king. 

§ 5. The Judges .—There can be no doubt that, in the old patriarchal con¬ 
stitution, justice was administered, as among the Arabs to the present day, 
by the heads of houses or “ patriarchal seniors.” 12 In Egypt these must 
have been the only judges among the people ; 13 and from the important 
place afterward assigned to them, it may be inferred that they never quite 
forfeited this privilege. 14 Their authority was superseded by the mission of 
Moses, for justice was regarded as proceeding from God himself. But 
when, finding the burden of justice too great for him, he appointed judges 
over tens, fifties, hundreds, and thousands, with an appeal to himself, these 
official judges seem to have been chosen out of the former class. 15 Under 
Joshua we find a similar order of judges, forming a supreme court of judi¬ 
cature. 16 These 6eem to be the judges to whom, in conjunction with the 
priests, there was an appeal from the inferior magistrates ; 17 but in what 
manner they were chosen we are not informed, except in the case of the ref¬ 
ormation of government by Jehoshaphat. 18 They were required to be able, 
godly, truthful, and incorrupt; 19 their persons and characters were sacred 
from attack or slander, and they are dignified with the title of “gods.” 9 * 
The Levites were associated with them, as local judges, from the settle- 
ment in Canaan. The supreme judicial authority was vested in the high* 
priest, as the organ for u inquiring of Jehovah,” and under the monarchy 
in the king. There seems to have been no material distinction between 


6 1 K. xiL 1-0. 

Jereru. xxvj. 10-14. xxxviii. 4, 5, etc. 

7 Deut xvi. 10: comp. Joali. xi. 6; 2 Sam. 

viiL 4; IK. x. 20-29. * 1 Sum. viii. foil. 

9 1 Sarn. xxii. 11-19; 2 Sarn. xii. 1-5, xiv. 
4-11; 1 K. ii. 20-27, iiL 16-2S. 

10 Joeh. ix. 10. ii 1 (Jhr. xxvii. 10-22. 

l * Job xxix. 7, 6, 9. J3 See Ex. ii. 14. 


14 Xum. vii. 2, 10, 11, XYiL 6, xxxiv. 18; 
Jodi, xxii. 14. 

15 Ex. xviii.; Dout. i. 15, 10. 

16 .Jodi. iv. 2, 4, xxii. 14, xxiv. 1. 

17 Deut. xvii. 8-13. i« 2 Chr. xix. 8. 
iy Ex. xviii. 21; Deut. xvi. 1S-20. 

30 Ex. xxi. 0, xxii. 8, 9, 2S; IV. Ixxxii. & 
John x. 34; Acts xxiit. 5. 
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civil and criminal proccdnre, as both fell under the same principle of obe' 
dience to God’s law. 

§ 6. The Seventy Elders associated with Moses were a special council, not 
only for the administration of justice, but to assist in the government. 3 ' 
They must not be confounded with the Sanhedrim , or great ecclesiastical 
council of Seventy (so often mentioned in the New Testament), which waa 
only founded after the Captivity. 

C. LAWS CIVIL. 

§ 7. It has already been observed that the principles of the civil law oS 
Moses arc based on the religious position of the people, as the holy children 
of God and brethren to one another. Its details doubtless embodied much 
of the old patriarchal law, and in some instances the circumstances arc re¬ 
corded out of which new laws arose. Our limits will permit us to give on It 
a brief analysis of these laws, as well as of the criminal laws. Their chief 

provisions may be classified as follows:— 

% 

I. Tiie Law of Persons. 

§ 8. («) Of Father and Son. — The power of a Father to be held sacred; 
cursing, or smiting (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9), or stubborn and willful 
disobedience, to be considered capital crimes. But uncontrolled power of 
life and death was apparently refused to the father, and vested only in the 
congregation (Deut. xxi. 18-21). 

Right of'the First-born to a double portion of the inheritance not to be set 
aside by partiality (Deut. xxi. 15-17). 33 

Inheritance by Daughters to be allowed in default of sons, provided that 
heiresses married in their own tribe (Num. xxvii. G-8 ; comp, xxxvi.). 

Daughters unmarried to be entirely dependent on their father (Num. xxx. 

3-5). 

§ 9. (It) Hdsuand and Wife. — The power of a Husband to be so great that 
a wife could never be sui juris, or enter independently into any engagement 
even before God (Num. xxx. G-15). A widow' or divorced wife became in¬ 
dependent, and did not again fall under her father’s power (ver. 9). 

Divorce (for uncleanness) allowed, but to be formal and irrevocable QDcut. 
xxiv. 1-4). 

Marriage within certain degrees forbidden (Lev. xviii. etc.). 

A Slave Wife, whether bought or captive, not to be nctual property, nor 
to be sold; if ill-treated, to be, ipso facto, free (Ex. xxi. 7-9; l)cut. xxi, 
10-14). 

Slander against a wife’s virginity to be punished by fine, and by deprivai 
of power of divorce ; on the other hand, ante-connubial uncleanness in her 
to be punished by death (Deut. xxii. 13-21 ). 

The raising up of seed (Levirate law) a formal right to be cluimcd by tho 
widow, under pain of infamy, with a view to preservation of families (Deal 
sxv. 5-10). 

§ 10. (c) Master and Slave. — Power of master so far limited , that death 


til Nnm. xi. lft-2. r >. i first-born, see 1 Sam. xx. 29 (“my brotliet 

n For an example of the authority of the j ho hath commanded me to be there"}. 
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under actual chastisement was punishable (Ex. xxi. 20); and maiming wai 
to give liberty Ipso facto (yew 26, 27). 

The Hibreic Slave to be freed at the Sabbatical year, 23 and provided with 
necessaries ^his wife and children to go with him only if they came to his 
master with him), unless by his own formal act lie consented to be a perpet¬ 
ual slave i^Ex. xxi. 1-6 ; Deut. xv. 12-18). In any case (it would seem), to 
be freed at the Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 10), with his children. If sold to a resi¬ 
dent alien, to be always redeemable, at a price proportional to the distance 
of th? Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 47-54). 

Foreign Slaves to be held and inherited as property forever (Lev. xxv. 45, 
46)* and fugitive slaves from foreign nations not to be given up (Deut. 
xxiii. 15). 

§11. i d) Strangers.—T hey seem never to have been sui juris , or able to 
protect themselves, and accordingly protection and kindness toward them arc 
enjoined as a sacred duty (Ex. xxii. 21 ; Lev. xix. 33, 34). These strangers 
correspond to the class afterward called Proselytes. 

II. Law of Things. 

§ 12. (a) Laws of Land (and Property).—(1.) All Land to be the prop 
erty of God alone 7 and its holders to be deemed His tenants (Lev. xxv. 23). 

f2.) All sold Land therefore to return to its original owners at the Jubilee, 
and the price of sale to be calculated accordingly; and redemption on 
equitable terms to be allowed at all times (xxv. 25-27) 

A House sold , to be redeemable within a year ; and, if not redeemed, to pass 
away altogether (xxv. 29, 30). 

Bui the Houses of the Levites , or those in unwalled villages, to be redeem¬ 
able at all times, in the same way as land ; and the Levitical suburbs to be 
inalienable (xxv. 31-34). 

(3.) Land or Houses sanctified , or tithes or unclean firstlings, to be capable 
of being redeemed, at the addition of one-fifth their value (calculated accord¬ 
ing to the distance from the Jubilee-year by the priest) ; if devoted by the 
owner and unredeemed, to be hallowed at the Jubilee forever, and given to 
the priests : if only by a possessor, to return to the owner at the Jubilee 
(xxvii. 14-34). 

(4.) Inheritance. 

i 

i 

r 

(1) &0 TIM. 

(2) Daughters . 24 

(3) Brothers. 

(4) Uncles on the father's side. 

(4) Next kinsmen , generally. 

§ 13. \ b) Laws of Debt.-—(1.) All Debts (to an Israelite) to be released at 
;be 7th (Sabbatical) year; a Messing promised to obedience, and a curse on 
refusal to lend (Deut. xv. 1-11). 

(2.) Usury (from Israelites) not to be taken (Ex. xxii. 25-27; Deut. 
Kxiii. 19, 20j. 

(3. ; /Hedges not to be insolently or ruinously exacted (Deut. xxiv. 6, 10-13, 
17, 18;. 

M The difficulty of enforcing this law ie seen . 24 Heireesea to marry in their own fcribi 

Id Jer. xxxiv. 8-16. I (Num. xxvii. 6-8, xxxvL). 
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§ 14. (c) Taxation.—(1.) Census-money , a poll-tax (of a half-shekel) to bo 
paid for the service of the tabernacle (Ex. xxx. 12-1G). 

All spoil in war to be halved ; of the combatant’s half, of the 

people’s, gjjth, to be paid for a “ heave-offering ” to Jehovah. 

4 -2.) Tithes. 

(a) Tithes of all produce to be given for maintenance of the Levi tea 
(Num. xviii. 20-24). 

(Of this, Jjjth to be paid as a heave-offering for maintenance of 
the priests, Exod. xxx. 24-32.) 

(/?) Second Tithe to be bestowed in religious feasting and charity, 
either at the Holy Place, or every 3d year at home (?) (Dent. xiv. 
22-28). 

(y) First-fruits of corn, wine, and oil (at least ^th, generally ^jth, for 
the priests) to be offered at Jerusalem, with a solemn declaration 
of dependence on God the King of Israel (Dcut. xxvi. 1-15 ; Num. 
xviii. 12, 13). 

Firstlings of clean beasts; the redemption-money (5 shekels) of man, 
and (half-shekel, or one shekel) of unclean beasts, to be given to tho 
priests after sacrifice (Num. xviii. 15-18). 

(3.) Poor Laws. 

(a) Cleanings (in field or vineyard) to be a legal right of the poor 
(Lev. xix. 9, 10 ; Dcut. xxiv. 19-22). 

(/3) Slight Trespass (eating on the spot) to be allowed ns lcgnl (Dcut. 
xxiii. 24, 25). 

O') Second Tithe (sec 2 /?) to be given in charity. 

(d) Wages to be j>aul dag by day (Dcut. xxiv. 15). 

(4.) Maintenance of Priests (Num. xviii. 8-32). 

(a) Tenth of Lcvitcs' Tithe. (See 2 a.) 

(/I) The heave and wave offerings (breast and right shoulder of all 
peace-offerings). 

(y) The meat and sin offerings to be eaten solemnly, and only in the 

Holv Place. 

* 

(d) First-fndts and redemption-money. (See 2 y.) 

(e) Price of all devoted things , unless specially given for a sacred ser¬ 
vice. A man’s service, or that of his household, to be redeemed 
at 50 shekels for man, 30 for woman, 20 for boy,and 10 for girl. 

D. LAWS CRIMINAL. 

§ 15. (a) Offenses against God (of the nature of treason).— First Com¬ 
mandment. —Acknowledgment of false gods (Ex. xxii. 20), ns, e. //., Moloch 
(Lev. xx. 1-5), and generally all idolatry (Dcut. xiii. , xvii. 2-5). 

Second Commandment. — Witchcraft andfalse prophecy (Ex. xxii. 18, Dcut. 
xviii. 9-22 ; Lev. xix. 31). 

Third Commandment. — lilas])hemy (Lev. xxiv. 15, 1G). 

Fourth Commandment. — Sabbath-breaking (Num. xv. 32-3G).— Punishment , 
in all cases , death by stoning. Idolatrous cities to be utterly destroyed. 

§ 1G. (b) Offenses against Man. — Fifth Commandment. — Disobedience to , 
or cursing or smiting of parents (Ex. xxi. 15, 17; Lev. xx. 9; Dent. xxi. 
18-21), to be punished by death by stoning, publicly adjudged and inflicted; 
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so also of disobedience to the priests (as judges) or Supreme Judge.—Comp, 
1 K. xxi. 10-14 (Naboth) ; 2 Chr. xxiv. 21 (Zechariah). 

Commandment .—(1.) Murder , to be punished by death without sanc¬ 
tuary or reprieve, or satisfaction (Ex. xxi. 12, 14 ; Deut. xix. 11-13). Death 
of a slave actually under the rod to be punished (Ex. xxi. 20, 21). (2.) 

Death by Negligence to be punished by death (Ex. xxi. 28-30). (3.) Acci¬ 

dental Homicide, the avenger of blood to be escaped by flight to the cities 
of refuge till the death of the high-priest (Num. xxxv. 9-28; Deut. iv. 41- 
43. xix. 4-10). (4.) Uncertain Murder, to be expiated by formal disavowal 

and sacrifice by the elders of the nearest city (Deut. xxi. 1-9). (5.) Assault 

to be punished by lex talionis , or damages (Ex. xxi. 18, 19, 22-25 ; Lev. 
xxiv. 19, 20). 

Seventh Commandment .—(1.) Adultery to be punished by death of both 
offenders ; the rape of a married or betrothed woman, by death of the offend¬ 
er (Deut. xxii. 13-27). (2.) Raj>e or Seduction of an unbetrothed virgin, to 

be compensated by marriage, with dowry (50 shekels), and without power 
of divorce ; or, if she be refused, by payment of full dowry (Ex. xxii. 16, 17 ; 
Deut. xxii. 28, 29). (3.) Unlawful Marriages (incestuous, etc.) to be punish¬ 

ed, some by death, some by childlessness (Lev. xx.). 

Eighth Commandment .—(1.) Theft to be punished by fourfold or double res¬ 
titution ; a nocturnal robber might be slain as an outlaw (Ex. xxii. 1-4). 
(2.) Trespass and injury of things lent to be compensated (Ex. xxii. 5-15). 
(3. ) Perversion of Justice (by bribes, threats, etc.), and 'especially oppression 
of strangers, strictly forbidden (Ex. xxiii. 9, etc.). (4.) Kidnapping to be 
punished by death (Deut. xxiv. 7). 

Ninth Commandment.—False Witness to be punished by lex talionis (Ex. 
xxiii. 1-3; Deut. xix. 16-21). Slander of a wife’s chastity by fine, and loss 
of power of divorce (Deut. xxii. 18, 19). 

Tenth Commandment. —The sin of coveting could not be brought under the 
scope of a definite criminal law. But the numerous acts of meanness, injus¬ 
tice, oppression, and unkindness, which are its consequences, are repeated¬ 
ly forbidden, and their punishment is referred to the curse which God would 
bring on the disobedient. Indeed the final and highest system of rewards 
and punishments is to be found in the “Blessing and the Curse” which Mo- 
sea set before the people. 
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BOOK IV. 

JOSHUA TO SAUL; OR, TRANSITION FROM THE THEOCRACY 
TO THE MONARCHY. A.M. 2553-2948. B.C. 1451-1095. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLY LAND. 

§ !. Names of the land. § 2. Its size. § 3. Its position on tlie map of the 
world. § 4. Its mountainous character. § 5. Divided by Mount Car¬ 
mel—Plain of Esdraclon. § G. Exact limits of the Ilolv Land—Galilee, 
Samaria, Judaea. § 7. The water-shod of the country and the valley* 
on each side. § 8. Aspect of the south country (Judaea). § 9. Aspect 
of Judaea in ancient times. § 10. Aspect of the central country 
(Samaria). § 11. Aspect of the northern country (Galilee). § 12. 
Habitations of the Israelites on the hills. § 13. The maritime plains— 
The Philistine Plain and the Plain of Sharon. § 14. The Philistine 
Plain continued independent of the Israelites. § 1 f>. The port of the 
Israelites—Joppa. § IC. The Jordan. § 17. Appearance of the coun¬ 
try to the Israelites. 

§ 1. Before accompanying the Israelites into the Land of 
Promise it will be well to take a brief survey of its physi* 

1 Hcb. xi. 9. 
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Xamcs of the Holy Land. 


cal features, since they exercised an important influence upon 
the history of the chosen people. But first as to its name. 

The name of the “ Holy Land,” which has been most fre* 

* * 

quently used to designate the country from the Middle Ages 
down to our own time, occurs but once in Scripture. 2 3 The 
name of “Palestina” or “Palestine,” which was applied to 
the country soon after the Christian era, is used in Scripture 
as equivalent to “Philistia,” or the land of the Philistines.* 
The ordinary names by which the land is designated in the 
Bible are the following :— 

(1.) During the Patriarchal Period, the Conquest, and the 
Age of the Judges, and also where those early periods are re¬ 
ferred to in the later literature, 4 it is spoken of as “ Canaan,” 
or more frequently “ the land of Canaan,” meaning thereby 
“the country west of the Jordan, as opposed to “the land 
of Gilead ” on the east. 5 

(2.) During the Monarchy the name usually, though not 
frequently, employed, is “ the land of Israel.” 6 It is Eze¬ 
kiel’s favorite expression. The pious and loyal aspirations 
of Hosea find vent in the expression “ land of Jehovah.” 7 In 
Zechariah it is, as we have already seen, “ the Holy Land ;” 8 
and in Daniel “ the glorious land.” 9 Occasionally it appears 
to be mentioned simply as “ the land ;” as in Ruth i. 1; 


2 Zech. ii. 12. 

3 Palestina and Palestine occur in 
the Authorized Version but four times 
in all. always in poetical passages: 
the first in Ex. xv. 14, and Is. xiv. 
29. 31 : the second, Joel iii. 4. In 
each case the Hebrew is Pelesheth , a 
word found, besides the above, only 
in Ps. lx. 8, lxxxiii. 7, lxxxvii. 4, and 
cviii. 9. in all which our translators 
have rendered it by “Philistia” or 
“Philistines.” The apparent ambi¬ 
guity in the different renderings of the 
A. V. is in reality no ambiguity at 
all, for at the date of that translation 
“Palestine” was synonymous with 
“Philistia.” Thus Milton, with his 
jsnal accuracy in such points, men- 
;ions Dagon as 

4 -Dreaded through the coapt 
'){ Palatine, in Gath nod A^calon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier hound-”— 

(Par. Lost , i. 4G4), 

and again as 

k; Tluit twice-battered god of Palestine” — 

(flymn on Sat . If 9). 


4 Ps. cv. 1 1. 

5 Thus : “ Our little ones and our 
wives shall be here in the cities of 
Gilead .... but wc will pass over 
armed into the land of Canaan * 
(Num. xxxii. 26-32), and sec xxxiii. 
51 : u Phineas .... returned from 
the children of Reuben and the chil¬ 
dren of Gad out of the land of Gilead 
into the land of Canaan to the chil¬ 
dren of Israel ” (Josh. xxii. 32 See 
also Gen. xii. 5, xxiii. 2, 19, xxxi. 
18, xxxiii. 18, xxxv. 6, xxxvii. I, 
xlviii. 4, 7, xlix. 30 ; Num. xiii. 2, 17, 
xxxiii. 40, 51 ; Josh. xvi. 2; Judg- 
xxi. 12). 

c 1 Sam. xiii. 19; 2 K. v. 2, 4, vi. 
23; 1 Chron. xxii; 2 Chron. ii. 17. 
Of course this must not be confound¬ 
ed with the same appellation ns ap¬ 
plied to the northern kingdom only 
(2 Chron. xxx. 25 ; Ex. xxvii. 17). 

7 Hos. ix. 3 ; comp. Is. Ixii. 4, etc. t 
and indeed Lev. xxv. 23, etc. 

* Zech. ii. 12. 

9 Dan. xi. 41. 
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Jer. xxii. 2? • 1 Macc. xiv. 4 ; Luke iv. 25, and perhaps even 
xxiii. 44. 

(3.) Between the Captivity and the time of our Lord (lie 
u aine “Judaea” had extended itself from the southern por¬ 
tion to the whole of the country, even that beyond Jordan. 14 
In the Book of Judith it is applied to the portion between 
the plain of Esdraelon and Samaria," as it is in Luke; 13 
though it is also used in the stricter sense of Judaea proper, 13 
that is, the most southern of the three main divisions west 
of Jordan. In this narrower sense it is emploved through¬ 
out the 1st Book of Maccabees. 14 

(4.) The Roman division of the countrv hardly coincided 
with the biblical one, and it does not appear that the Romans 
had any distinct name for that which we understand by Pal¬ 
estine. 

§ *2. The Holy Land is not in size or physical characteris¬ 
tics proportioned to its moral and historical position, as the 
theatre of the most momentous events in the world’s history. 
It is but a strip of country about the size of Wales, less than 
140 miles in length, and barely 40 in average breadth, on the 
very frontier of the Last, hemmed in between the Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea on the one hand, and the enormous trench of the 
Jordan Valley on the other, by which it is effectually cut 
off from the main-land of Asia behind it. On the north it is 
shut in by the high ranges of Lebanon and Ant ('-Lebanon, and 
by the chasm of the Litany. On the south it is no less en¬ 
closed by the arid and inhospitable deserts of the upper part 
of the Peninsula of Sinai. 

§ 3. Its position on the map of the world—as the world 
was when the IIolv Land first made its appearance in histo¬ 
ry—is a remarkable one. (1.) It is on the very outpost— 
on the extremest western edge of the Last. On llie shore 
of the Mediterranean it stands, as if it had advanced as far 
as possible toward the West, separated therefrom by that 
which, when the time arrived, proved to be no barrier, but 
the readiest medium of communication the wide wateis of 
the “ Great Sea.” Thus it was open to all the gradual in¬ 
fluences of the rising communities of the West, while it Has 
saved from the retrogression and decrepitude wliich ha\e ul- 
timatelv been the doom of all purely Eastern Stales whose 
connections were limited to the East only. (2.) I here .was, 
however, one channel, and but one, by which it could leach 
[ be reached by the great Oriental empires. The only 

u Sec espo 


and 


10 


Matt. xix. 1 ; Mark x. 1. 


empires. 
*' J John iv. 3, vii. 1. 


“ Judith xi. 19. n Luke xxiii. 5. j daily ix. 50, x. 30, 38, xi. 34. 
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road by which the two great rivals of the ancient world 
could approach one another—by which alone Egypt could 
<jet to Assyria, and Assyria to Egypt—lay along the broad 
Hat strip of coast which formed the maritime portion of the 
Holv Land, and thence by the plain of the Lebanon to the 
Euphrates. (3.) After this, the Holy Land became (like the 
Netherlands in Europe) the convenient arena on wdiich, in 
successive asres, the hostile powers who contended for the 
empire of the East fought their battles. 

£ 4. It is essentially a mountainous country. Not that it 
contains independent mountain chains, as in Greece, for ex¬ 
ample, but that every part of the highland is in greater or 
less undulation. But it is not only a mountainous country. 
The mass of hills which occupies the centre of the country is 
bordered or framed on both sides, east and west, by a broad 
belt of lowland, sunk deep below its own level. The slopes 
or cliffs which form, as it were, the retaining walls of this 
depression, are furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which 
discharge the waters of the hills, and form the means of 
communication between the upper and lower level. On the 
west this lowland interposes between the mountains and the 
sea, and is the Plain* of Philistia and of Sharon. On the 
east it is the broad bottom of the Jordan Valley, deep 
down in which rushes the one river of Palestine to its grave 


in the Dead Sea. 15 Such is the first general impression of 
the physiognomy of the Holy Land. It is a physiognomy 
compounded of the three main features already named—the 
plains, the highland hills, and the torrent beds: features 
which are marked in the words of its earliest describers, 16 and 
which must be comprehended by every one who wishes to 
understand the country, and the intimate connection existing 
between its structure and its history. In the accompanying 
sketch-map (p. 285) an attempt has been made to exhibit 
these features with greater distinctness than is usual, or per¬ 
haps possible, in maps containing more detail. 

| 5. About half-way up the coast the maritime plan is sud 
denly interrupted by a long ridge thrown out from the cen¬ 
tral mass, rising considerably above the general level, and 
terminating in a bold promontory on the very edge of the 
Mediterranean. This ridge is Mount Carmel. On its upper 
side, the plain, as if to compensate for its temporary displace¬ 
ment, invades the centre of the country and forms an undula¬ 
ting hollow right across it from the Mediterranean to the Jor 

o 


46 See §§ 15, 18. 


19 Num. xiii. 29 ; Josh. xi. 16, xii. 8. 
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dan Valiev. This central lowland, which divides with its 

* 7 

broad depression the mountains of Ephraim from the moun¬ 
tains of Galilee, is the Plain of Esdraelon or Jezrekl, the 
great battle-field of Palestine. North of Carmel the lowland 
resumes its position by the sea-side till it is again interrupted, 
and finally put an end to, by the northern mountains which 
push their way out of the sea, ending in the white promon¬ 
tory of the Has JYakhiira. Above this is the ancient Phceni 
cia. Behind Phoenicia—north of Esdraelon, and enclosed be¬ 
tween it, the Litany , and the upper valley of the Jordan—is 
a continuation of the mountain district, rising gradually in 
occasional elevation until it reaches the main ranges ofLeba- 

v. 1 

non and Ante-Lebanon (or Ilermon), as from their lofty heights 
they overlook the whole land below them. 

§ 6. The country thus roughly portrayed, and which, as 
before stated, is less than 140 miles in length, and not more 
than 40 in average breadth, is, to all intents and purposes, the 
whole land of Israel. The northern portion is Galilek ; the 
centre, Samaria ; the south, Juilea. This is the land of 
Canaan which was bestowed on Abraham; the covenanted 
home of his descendants. The two tribes and a half remained 
on the uplands beyond Jordan ; n and the result was, that 
these tribes soon ceased to have any close connection with 
the others, or to form any virtual part of the nation. But 
even this definition might without impropriety be further cir¬ 
cumscribed ; for during the greater part of the Old Testa¬ 
ment times the chief events of the history wore confined to 

ft' 

the district south of Esdraelon, which contained the cities of 
Hebron, Jerusalem, Bethel, Shiloh, Shoehorn, and Samaria, the 
Mount of Olives, and Mount Carmel. The battles of the Con¬ 
quest and the early struggles of the era of the Judges once 
passed, Galilee subsided into obscurity and unimportance till 
the time of Christ. 

§ 7. The highland district, surrounded and intersected by 
its broad lowland plains, preserves from north to south a re¬ 
markably even and horizontal profile. Its average height 
may be taken as 1500 to 1800 feet above the Mediterranean 
It can hardly be denominated a plateau, yet so evenly is the 
general level preserved, and so thickly do the hills stand be¬ 
hind and between one another, that, when seen from the coast 
or the western part of the maritime plain, it has quite the ap 
pea ranee of a wall. This general monotony of profile is, how¬ 
ever, accentuated at intervals by certain centres of eleva- 


17 See pji. 200, 210. 
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tion. 1 ' Between these elevated points runs the water-shed of 
the country, sending off on either hand—to the Jordan Valley 
on the east, and the Mediterranean on the west—the long 
tortuous arms of its many torrent beds. The valleys on the 
two sides of the water-shed differ considerably in character. 
Those on the east are extremely steep and rugged. This is 
the ease during the whole length of the southern and middle 
portions of the country. It is only when the junction between 
the plain of Esdraelon and the Jordan Valley is reached, that 
the slopes become gradual, and the ground fit for the ma¬ 
noeuvres of any thins but detached bodies of foot-soldiers. 

• • ^ * 

But, rugged and difficult as they are, they form the only ac¬ 
cess to the upper country from this side; and every man, or 
body of men, who reached the territory of Judah, Benjamin, 
or Ephraim, from the Jordan Valley, must have climbed one 
or other ■of them. The western valleys are more gradual in 



Section of the Country from Jaffa to the Mountains of Moab* 


their slope. The level of the external plain on this side is 
higher, and therefore the fall less, while at the same time the 
distance to be traversed is much greater. Here, again, the 
valleys are the only means of communication between the 
lowland and the highland. From Jaffa and the central part 
of the plain there are two of these roads “ going up to Jeru¬ 
salem the one to the right by Ramleh and the "Wady Aly / 
the other to the left by Lydda, and thence by the Beth-horons, 
or the Wady Suleiman, and Gibeon. The former of these is 
modern, but the latter is the scene of many a famous incident 
in the ancient history. 

£ 8. \\ hen the highlands of the country are more closely 
examined, a considerable difference will be found to exist in 
the natural condition and appearance of their different por- 

1% Beginning from the south, these \ Bethel, 2400 ; Sinjil, 2685 ; Ebal and 
elevations are, Hebron, 3029 feet Gerizim, 2700; “Little Hermon ” 
above the Mediterranean : Jerusalem, and Tabor (on the north side of the 
2610: and Mount of Olives, 2724, plain of Esdraelon), 1900 ; Safed, 
with Neby Sarrvvilott the north, 2650 ; 2775 *, Jebel Jurmulc, 4000. 
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tions. The south, as being nearer the arid desert, and farther 
removed from the drainage of the mountains, is drier and less 
productive than the north. The tract below Hebron, which 
forms the link between the hills of Judah and the desert, was 
known to the ancient Hebrews by a term originally derived 
from its dryness (Negeb). This was the south country. 
As the traveller advances north of this tract there is an im¬ 
provement ; but perhaps no country equally cultivated is 
more monotonous, bare, or uninviting in its aspect, than a 
great part of the highlands of Judah and Benjamin during 
the largest portion of the year. The spring covers even 
those bald, gray rocks with verdure and color, and fills the 
ravines with torrents of rushing water; but in summer and 
autumn the look of the country from Hebron up to Bethel is 
very dreary and desolate. At Jerusalem this reaches its di- 

4 / * 

max. To the Most and north-west of the highlands, where 
the sea-breezes are felt, there is considerably more vegetation. 

Hitherto we have spoken of the central and northern por¬ 
tions of Judaea. Its eastern portion—a tract some nine or 
ten miles in width, by about thirty-five in length—which in- 
tervenes between the centre and the abrupt descent to the 
Dead Sea, is far more wild and desolate, and that not for a 
portion of the year only, but throughout it. This must have 
been always what it is now—an uninhabited desert, because 
uninhabitable. 

Xo descriptive sketch of this part of the country can he 
complete which does not allude to the caverns, characteristic 
of all limestone districts, but here existing in astonishing 
numbers. Every hill and ravine is pierced with them,some 
very large, and of curious formation—perhaps partly natural, 
partly artificial—others mere grottoes. Many of them are 
connected with most important and interesting events of 
the ancient history of the country. Especially is this true of 
the district now under consideration. Machpelah, Makkedah, 
Adullam, Engedi, names inseparably connected with the lives, 
adventures, and deaths of Abraham, Joshua, David, and other 
Old Testament worthies, are all within the small circle of the 
territory of Judaea. Moreover, there is perhaps hardly one 
of these caverns, however small, which has not at some time 
or other furnished a hiding-place to some ancient Hebrew 
from the sweeping incursions of Philistine or Amalekite. 

The bareness and dryness which prevail more or less in 
Judaea are owing partly to the absence of the wood, partly 
to its proximity to the desert, and partly to a scarcity of wa¬ 
ter, arising from its distance from the Lebanon. But to this 

M a I 
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discouraging aspect there are some important exceptions. 
The valley of I rtds, south of Bethlehem, contains springs 
which in abundance and excellence rival even those of JSfa- 


Nus: the huge “Pools of Solomon” are enough to supply a 
district for many miles round them ; and the cultivation now 
going on in that neighborhood shows what might be done 
with a soil which requires only irrigation and a moderate 
amount of labor to evoke a boundless produce. 

£ 0. It is obvious that in the ancient days of the nation, 
when Judah and Benjamin possessed the teeming population 
indicated in the Bible, the condition and aspect of the coun¬ 
try must have been very different. Of this there are not 
wanting sure evidences. There is no country in which the 
ruined towns bear so large a proportion to those still exist¬ 
ing. Hardly a hill-top of the many within sight that is not 
covered with vestiges of some fortress or city. But, besides 
this, forests appear to have stood in many parts of Judaea un¬ 
til the repeated invasions and sieges caused their fall; and 
all this vegetation must have reacted on the moisture of the 
climate, and, by preserving the water in many a ravine and 
natural reservoir where now it is rapidly dried by the fierce 
sun of the early summer, must have influenced materially the 
look and the resources of the country. 

£ 10. Advancing northward from Judaea, the country (Sama¬ 
ria) becomes gradually more open and pleasant. Plains of 
good soil occur between the hills, at first small, but afterward 
comparatively large. The hills assume here a more varied 
aspect than in the southern districts, springs are more abun¬ 
dant and more permanent, until at last, when the district of 
,Tebel Xoblds is reached—the ancient Mount Ephraim—the 
traveller encounters an atmosphere and an amount of vege¬ 
tation and water which is greatly superior to any thing he 
has met with in Judaea, and even sufficient to recall much of 


the scenery of the West. Perhaps the springs are the only 
objects which in themselves, and apart from their associations, 
really strike an English traveller with astonishment and ad¬ 
miration. Such glorious fountains as those of Ain-jaMd or 
the lios elrMukdtta , where a great body of the clearest water 
wells silently but swiftly out from deep blue recesses worn 
in the foot of a low cliff of limestone rock, and at once forms 


a considerable stream, are very rarely to be met with out 
of irregular, rocky, mountainous countries; and being such un 
usual sights, can hardly be looked on by the traveller withou . 
surprise and emotion. The valleys which lead down from the 
upper level in this district to the valley of the Jordan s no 
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less precipitous than in Judaea. The eastern district of the Je< 
bel Xablus contains some of the most fertile and valuable spots 
in the Holy Land. Hardly less rich is the extensive region 
which lies north-west of the city of Shochcm (Xablus), be¬ 
tween it and Carmel, in which the mountains gradually break 
down into the plain of Sharon. Hut with all its richness, 
and all its advance on the southern part of the country, there 
is a strange dearth of natural wood about this central dis- 
trict. It is this which makes the wooded sides of Carmel 
and the park-like scenery of the adjacent slopes and plains so 
remarkable. 

§ 11. No sooner, however, is the plain of Esdraelon passed, 
than a considerable improvement is perceptible. T le low 
hills which spread down fron /lie mountains of Galilee, and 
form the barrier between the plains of Akka and Esdraelon, 
are covered with timber, of moderate size, it is true, but of 
thick vigorous growth, and pleasant to the eye. Eastward of 
these hills rises the round mass of Tabor, dark with Its copses 
of oak, and set off by contrast with the bare slopes of,A ‘helel- 
J)nhy (the so-called “ Little Ilermon ”) and the white hills of 
Nazareth. North of Tabor and Nazareth is the plain of L2- 
Jinttanf an upland tract hitherto very imperfectly described, 
but apparently of a similar nature to Esdraelon, though much 
more elevated. The notices of this romantic district, in the 
Bible are but scanty ; in fact, till the date of the New Testa¬ 
ment, when it had acquired the name Galilee, it may bo said, 
for all purposes of history, to be hardly mentioned. And 
even in the New Testament times the interest is confined to 
a very small portion—the south and south-west corner, con¬ 
taining N azareth, Cana, and Nain, on the confines of Esdme¬ 
lon, Capernaum, Tiberias, and Gcnnesareth, on the margin of 
the lake. 

§ 12. Few things are a more constant source of surprise to 
the stranger in the Holy Land than the manner in which t he 
hill-tops are, throughout, selected for habitation. A town in 
a valley is a rare exception. On the other hand'scarce a sin¬ 
gle eminence of the multitude alwavs in sight but is crow ned 
with its city or village, inhabited or in ruins, often so placed 
as if not accessibility but inaccessibility had been the object 
of its builders. And indeed such was their object. These 
groups of naked forlorn structures, piled irregularly one over 
the other on the curve of the hill-top, are the lineal descend¬ 
ants, if indeed they do not sometimes contain the actual re- 
mains, of the “ fenced cities, great and w'alled up to heaven, 
which are so frequently mentioned in the records of the Is* 
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raelite conquest. These hill-towns were not what gave the 
Israelites their main difficulty in the occupation of the coun¬ 
try. Wherever strength of arm and lleetness of foot avail¬ 
ed, there those hardy warriors, fierce as lions, sudden and 
swift as eagles, sure-footed and fleet as the wild deer on the 
hills, 19 easily conquered. It was in the plains, where the 
horses and chariots of the Canaanites and Philistines had' 


space to manoeuvre, that they failed in dislodging the aborig¬ 
ines. “ Judah drove out the inhabitants of the mountain, but 
could not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because 
thev had chariots of iron . . . neither could Manasseh drive 
out the inhabitants of Bethshean . . . nor Megiddo,” in the 
plain of Esdraelon . . . “nor could Ephraim drive out the 
Canaanites that dwelt in Gezer,” on the maritime plain near 
Ramleh . . . “ nor could Asher drive out the inhabitants of 
Accho”. . . “ and the Amorites forced the children of Dan 
into the mountain, for they would not suffer them to come 
down into the valley.” 21 ’ Thus in this case the ordinary con¬ 
ditions of conquest were reversed—the conquerors took the 
hills, the conquered kept the plains. To a people so exclu¬ 
sive as the Jews there must have been a constant satisfac¬ 
tion in the elevation and inaccessibility of their highland re¬ 
gions. This is evident in every page of their literature,which 
is tinned throughout with a highland coloring. The “moun- 
tains” were to “ bring peace,” the “ little hills, justice to the 
peoplewhen plenty came, the corn was to flourish on the 
“ top of the mountains.” 21 In like manner the mountains were 
to be joyful before Jehovah when He came to judge His peo¬ 
ple. 22 What gave its keenest sting to the Babylonian con¬ 
quest, was the consideration that the “ mountains of Israel,” 
the *’ ancient high places,” were become a “ prey and a de¬ 
rision ;” while on the other hand, one of the most joyful cir¬ 
cumstances of the restoration is, that the mountains “ shall 
yield their fruit as before, and be settled after their old es¬ 
tates.” 23 We have the testimony of the heathens that in 
their estimation Jehovah was the “ God of the mountains,” 24 
and they showed their appreciation of the fact by fighting, 
when possible, in the lowlands. The contrast is strongly 
brought out in the repeated expression of the psalmists. 
“ Some,” like the Canaanites and Philistines of the lowlands, 
“ put their trust in chariots, and some in horses ; but we”— 
we mountaineers, from our “ sanctuary ” on the heights of 


u 1 Chron. xii. 8; 2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 
18 * Judg. i. 10-35. 

P:~. Ixxu. 8. 1C. 


** Ps. xcviii. 8. 

23 Ezek. xxxvi. 1,8, 11. 
M 1 K. xx. 28. 
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“Zion”—“will remember the name of Jehovah our God,” 
“ the God of Jacob our Father,” the shepherd-warrior, whose 
only weapons were sword and bow—the God who is now a 
nigh fortress for us—“ at whose command both chariot and 

O 

horse are fallen,” “ who burnetii the chariots in the tire.” 35 

§ 13. A few words must be said in general description of 
the maritime lowland, which intervenes between the sea and 
the highlands. This region, only slightly elevated above the 
level of the Mediterranean, extends without interruption from 
Hl-Arish, south of Gaza, to Mount Carmel. It naturally di¬ 
vides itself into two portions, each of about half its length: 
—the lower one the wider ; the upper one the narrower. The 
lower half is the plain of the Philistines—Philislia, or, as the 
Hebrews called it, the Shefelah,ov lowland. The upper half 
is the Sharon or Saron of the Old and New Testaments. The 
Philistine Plain is on an average fifteen or sixteen miles in 
width from the coast to the first beginning of the belt of hills, 
which forms the gradual approach to the high land of the 
mountains of Judah. The larger towns, as Gaza and Ashdod, 
which stand near the shore, are surrounded with huge groves 
of olive, sycamore, and palm, as in the days of King David. 3 ® 
The whole plain appears to consist of brown loamy soil, light, 
but rich, and almost without a stone. It is now, as it was 
when the Philistines possessed it, one enormous cornfield; an 
ocean of wheat covers the wide expanse between the hills 
and the sand dunes of the sea-shore, without interruption of 
any kind—no break or hedge, hardly even a single olive-t ree. 
Its fertility is marvellous; for the prodigious crops which 
it raises are produced, and probably have been produced al¬ 
most year by year for the last forty centuries, without any 
of the* appliances which we find necessary for success. The 
Plain of Sharon is much narrower than Philistia. It is 
about ten miles wide from the sea to the foot of the mount¬ 
ains, which are here of a more abrupt character than those of 
Philistia, and without the intermediate hilly region there oc¬ 
curring. 

§ 14. It is probable that the Israelites never permanently 
occupied more than a small portion of this rich and favored 
region. Its principal towns were, it is true, allotted to the 
different tribes; 37 but this was in anticipation of the intended 
conquest. 38 The five cities of the Philistines remained in then- 
possession ; 3 ® and the district was regarded as one independ- 

" 5 Ps. xx. I. 7, xlvi. 7-11, lxxvi. 2, 


20 1 Chron. xxvii. 28. 
2h Josh. xiii. 3-G. 


27 Josh. xv. 45-47, xvi. 3, Gezcr: 
xvii. 11, Dor, etc. 

29 I Sam. v. xxi. 10, xxvii. 
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cut of and apart from Israel .* 0 In like manner Dor remained 
in the hands of the Canaanites , 31 and Gezer in the hands of 

9 

the Philistines till taken from them in Solomon’s time by his 
father-in-law. 3a We find that toward the end of the mon- 


arehv the tribe of Be 
* 

Ono, and other plac 
gradual process of extension from their native hills, in the 
rough "round of which they were safe from the attack of 
cavalry and chariots. But, though the Jews never had any 
hold on the region, it had its own population, and towns 
probably not inferior to anv in Syria. Both Gaza and Aske- 
Ion had regular ports. Ashdod, though on the open plain, re¬ 
sisted for twenty-nine years the attack of the whole Egyp¬ 
tian force: a similar attack to that which reduced Jerusalem 
without a blow , 34 and was sufficient on another occasion to 
destroy it after a siege of a year and a half, even when forti- 
fied bv the works of a score of successive monarchs . 35 

£ 15. The one ancient port of the Jews, the “beautiful” 
city of Joppa, occupied a position central between the Shef- 
elah and Sharon. Roads led from these various cities to each 
other, to Jerusalem, Neapolis, and Sebaste in the interior, and 
to Ptolemais and Gaza, on the north and south. The com¬ 
merce of Damascus, and, beyond Damascus, of Persia and In¬ 
dia, passed this way to Egypt, Rome, and the infant colonies 
of the Wesl ; and that traffic, and the constant movement of 
troops backward and forward, must have made this plain one 
of the busiest and most populous regions of Syria at the time 
of Christ. 


njamin was in possession of Lydd, Jimzu, 
es in the plain ; 33 but it was only by a 


§ 16. The characteristics already described are hardly pe¬ 
culiar to Palestine. Her hilly surface and general height, 
her rocky ground and thin soil, her torrent beds wide and 
dry for the greater part of the year, even her belt of mari¬ 
time lowland—these she shares with other lands, though it 
would perhaps be difficult to find them united elsewhere. 
But there is one feature, as yet only alluded to, in which she 
stands alone. This feature is the Jordan —the one river of 
the country. The valley through which the Jordan rushes 
down its extraordinary descent begins with the river at its 
remotest springs of Hasbeiya , on the N.W. side of Hermon, 
and accompanies it to the lower end of the Dead Sea, a length 
of about 1-50 miles. During the whole of this distance its 
course is straight, and its direction nearly due north and 


30 1 Sam. xxvii. 2 ; 1 K. ii. 39; 2 
K. viii. 2, 3. 31 Judg. i. 27. 

» 1 K. ix. 16. 


33 Neh. xi. 34 ; 
18 . 

84 2 Chroo. xii. 


2 Chron. xxviii. 
35 2 K. xxv. 1-3. 
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south. The springs of Hasbeiya are 1700 feet above the level 
of the Mediterranean, and the northern end of the Dead Sea is 
1317 feet below it, so that between these two points the val¬ 
ley falls with more or less regularity through a height of more 
than 3000 feet. But though the river disappears at this 
point, the valley still continues its descent below the waters 
of the Dead Sea till it reaches a further depth of 1308 foot. 
So that the bottom of this extraordinary crevasse is actually 
more than 2600 feet below the surface of the ocean. In 
width the valley varies. In its upper and shallower portion, 
as between Banias and the Lake of Merom ( Ildleh ), it is about 
five miles across. Between the Lake of Merom and the Sea 
of Galilee it contracts, and becomes more of an ordinary ra¬ 
vine or glen. It is in its third and lower portion that the 
valley assumes its more definite and regular character. Dur- 

* •T' 

ing the greater part of this portion, it is about seven miles 
wide from the one wall to the other. The eastern mountains 
preserve their straight line of direction, and their massive 
horizontal wall-like aspect, during almost the whole distance. 
The western mountains are more irregular in height, their 
slopes less vertical. North of Jericho they recede in a kind 
of wide amphitheatre, and the valley becomes twelve miles 
broad, a breadth which it thenceforward retains to the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Dead Sea. Buried as it is between such 
lofty ranges, and shielded from every breeze, the climate of 
the Jordan Valley is extremely hot and relaxing. Its enerva¬ 
ting influence is shown by the inhabitants of Jericho. All 
the irrigation necessary for the towns, or tor the cultivation 
which formerly existed, is obtained from the torrents and 
springs of the western mountains. For all purposes to which 
a river is ordinarily applied, the Jordan is useless. So rapid 
that its course is one continued cataract; so crooked that, in 
the whole of its lower and main course, it has hardly half a 
mile straight; so broken with rapids and other impediments, 
that no boat can swim for more than the same distance con¬ 
tinuously ; so deep below the surface of the ad jacent country 
that it is invisible, and can only with difficulty be approach¬ 
ed ; resolutely refusing all communication with the ocean, 
and ending in a lake, tlie peculiar conditions of which render 
navigation impossible—with all these characteristics, the Jor¬ 
dan, in any sense which we attach to the word “ river,” is no 
river at all :—alike unless for irrigation and navigation, it is 


in fact, what its Arabic name signifies, nothing but a “ great 
watering-} dace.” 

The Dead Sea, which is the final receptacle of the Jordan, 
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is about -U? miles in length, and 10^ miles in its greatest 
width. The depression of its surface, and the depth which 
it attains below that surface, combined with the absence of 
any outlet, render it one of the most remarkable spots on the 
globe. The surface of the lake is 1316 feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean at Jaffa, and its greatest depth 1308 
feet. 

§ 1T. Monotonous and unviting as much of the Holy Land 
will appear from the above description to English readers, 
accustomed to the constant verdure, the succession of flow¬ 
ers, lasting almost throughout the year, the ample streams 
and the varied surface of our own country, we must remem¬ 
ber that its aspect to the Israelites after that weary march 
of forty years through the desert, and even by the side of 
the brightest recollections of Egypt that they could conjure 
up, must have been very different. Alter the “ great and 
terrible wilderness,” with its “fiery serpents,” its “scorpi¬ 
ons,” “drought,” and “ rocks of flint ”—the slow and sultry 
march all day in the dust of that enormous procession—the 


ea^rer looking forward to the tvell at which t 


le encam 


was to be 
the bitter 


pitched—the crowding, the fighting, the c 


ament 

amor. 


isappointment round the modicum of water when 
at last the desired spot was reached—the “ light bread ” so 
long “ loathed ”—the rare treat of animal food wdien the 
quails descended, or an approach to the sea permitted the 
“fish" to be caught ; after this daily struggle for a painful 
existence, how grateful must have been the rest afforded by 
the land of promise! — how delicious the shade, scanty 
though it were, of the hills and ravines, the gushing springs 
and green plains, even the mere w r ells and cisterns, the vine¬ 
yards and olive-yards and “ fruit-trees in abundance,” the 

m mf ^ * ' 

cattle, sheep, and goats, covering the country with their long 
black lines, the bees swarming round their pendant combs in 
rock or wood ! Moreover, they entered the country at the 
time of the Passover, when it was arrayed in the full glory 
and freshness of its brief spring-tide, before the scorching sun 
of summer had had time to wither its flowers and embrown 
its verdure. Taking all these circumstances into account* 
and allowing for the bold metaphors of Oriental speech, it is 
impossible not to feel that those way-worn travellers could 
have chosen no fitter words to express what their new coun¬ 
try was to them than those which they so often employ in 
the accounts of the conquest—“ a land flowing with milk and 
honey, the glory of all lands ” 
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by Rahab. § 3. Passage of the Jordan. § 4. Circumcision and Pass- 
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Asher, Naphtali, and Dan—Lot of Joshua. § 13. Cities of Refuge 
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£ 1. Moses, the lawgiver, was succeeded by Joshua, tue 
military chief, on whom, devolved the work of leading the 
people into their inheritance, and giving them “ rest.” 1 He 
was the son of Nun, of the tribe of Ephraim. 2 His name at 


lirst was Oshea (help or /Saviour), which Moses changed, by 
prefixing the name of Jehovah, to Joshua, 3 that is, God is the 
Saviour; and this name, so descriptive of his work, was a 


type of the higher work of Jesus, in “saving his people from 
their sins." 1 He was probably above eighty years of age. 
having been above forty at the beginning of the wandering 
in the wilderness. 5 He had grown up to mature age in the 


state of Egyptian bondage ; lie had shared the experience and 
trials of the wilderness, as the chosen servant of Moses; he 


had proved his military capacity at Rephidim and in the con¬ 
quest of the land east of Jordan ; and his steadfast obedience 
at Kadesh, when he stood alone wfith Caleb, “ faithful among 
the faithless;” and he lived for about twenty-five years more 
to finish his allotted work. These three periods of his life 
thus embrace the whole history of the moulding of the na¬ 
tion from its state of hopeless bondage, when Moses fled to 
Midian, till God “ brought them in and planted them in the 
mountain of his inheritance.” 6 His character was in accord¬ 


ance with his career: a devout warrior, blameless and fear¬ 
less, who has been taught by serving as a youth how to com¬ 
mand as a man ; who earns by manly vigor a quiet, honored 
old age ; who combines strength with gentleness, ever look¬ 
ing up for and obeying the Divine impulse with the simplici¬ 
ty of a child, while he wields great power, and directs it calm¬ 
ly, and without swerving, to the accomplishment of a high 
unselfish purpose. He is one of the very few" worthies of the 
Old Testament on whose character there is no stain, though 

his historv is recorded with unusual fullness. We have al- 

* 

ready noticed his appointment. and consecration as the suc¬ 
cessor of Moses. 

§ 2. As soon as the mourning for Moses was ended, God 
appeared to Joshua, and commanded him to lead the people 
over Jordan, with a renewed description of their land, an as¬ 
surance of victory, an exhortation to courage and to obe- 
dience maintained by meditation on the book of the law, and 
a promise of God’s presence. 7 Joshua prepared the host 


1 Heb. iv. 8. 2 1 Chron. vii. 27. 8 The Jewish tradition made him 

* The fuller form is Jc.hoshua; an- eightv-five: Joseph. Ant. v. 1, § 29, 
other form is ,/eshua; and in Greek which agrees with his age at hit 
the name is Jesus, as in Acts vii. 45; death. Josh. xxiv. 29. 

Heb. iv. 8. * Matt. i. 21. * Ex. xv. 17. 7 Josh, i 1-10. 

N 2 
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against the third dav, and summoned the two tribes and a 
half to perform their promise of marcliing in the van. He 
had already sent two spies to Jericho, which was to be the 
first object of attack. This great city 8 stood in a spacious 
plain, about six miles west of Jordan, and opposite to the 
camp of Israel, in the midst of a grove of noble palm-trees, 
whence it was called “Jericho, the city of palms.” 9 It had a 
“king,” like all the great cities of Canaan. The description 
of its spoil proves the wealth it derived from its position on 
the high road of the commerce that passed from the East over 
the Jordan to Philistia and Egypt; and the “goodly Baby¬ 
lonish garment” in particular attests its use of the products 
of the Chalda?an capital. It appeared to possess advantages 
for a capital far exceeding those of Jerusalem, to which it 
might have become a formidable rival, but for the curse laid 
upon it by Joshua. It was strongly fortified and well guard¬ 
ed, the gates being shut at night. 10 The houses on the walls 
indicate the solidity of the walls themselves. 

The two spies were received into one of these houses by a 
harlot named Haiiak, in whose miml the terror that had fall¬ 
en on the Canaanites, when they heard all that God had 
done for Israel, had produced belief in Jehovah, as the God of 
heaven and of earth, and in his purpose to give them the land. 
In this faith she hid the spies; misdirected the officers of the 
king, who came in search of them, and sent them out of the 
city in fruitless pursuit; and then let down the spies from 
a window' of her house over the city wall, after they had 
sworn to save her family in the destruction of the city. 11 A 
scarlet thread, in the window' from which she had let them 
down, was the sign by which the house was to be known. 
The spies fled to the mountain for three days, to avoid the 
pursuers who had gone out in search of them, and then re¬ 
turned to Joshua, with the report that Jehovah had delivered 
the land into their hands; for all the inhabitants were faint¬ 
ing with fear because of them. 11 

§ 3. The next morning Joshua broke up the camp at Shit- 
tim, and moved down to the edge of the Jordan, which at this 
season, the harvest overflowed its banks, in conse¬ 

quence of the melting of the snow' about its sources in the 
Antilibanus. On the third day, the officers instructed the 

8 The name is derived either from 11 It was in the same way that St. 
a root signifying fragrance, or from Paul escaped from Damascus (2 Cor. 
one meaning to be. broad. xi. 32, 33). 

* Deut. xxxiv. 3. j 12 Josh. ii.; comp. Ex. xv. 14, 15. 


10 Josh, ii.-vii. 


22 Josh. iii. 15. 
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people in the order of their march, and Joshua bade them 
sanctity themselves in preparation for the wonder that God 
should do on the morrow. In the morning, the priests that 
bore the ark advanced in front of the host to the water’s 


ed>re : and their feet were no sooner dipped in the water, than 
the river was divided, the waters that came down from above 
boinsr heaped up as a wall, and the lower portion flowing 
down toward the Dead Sea, and leaving the channel bare. 14 
The priests advanced into the midst of the river’s bed with 
the ark. and there stood firm till all the people had passed 
over. 14 Meanwhile twelve chosen men, one from each tribe, 
took twelve stones from the spot where the priests stood firm, 
and brought them out of the river, leaving in their place 
twelve other stones from the dry land. When all this was 
done, Joshua commanded the priests to come up out of Jor¬ 
dan : and the moment that their feet were lifted over the 
margin of the water into the dry land, the waters of the river 
returned, and overflowed the banks as before. 

The host encamped that night at Gilgal, in the plains of 
Jericho, 16 and there Joshua set up the twelve stones that 
had been brought out of the river’s bed, for a perpetual 
memorial of the division of the waters before the ark of Je¬ 


hovah. to let his people pass into their land, just as the Red 
Sea had been divided to let them pass out of Egypt. 17 

§ 4. The passage of the Jordan was completed on the tenth 
day of the first month (Nisan=April, b.c. 1451). 18 This was 
the day appointed for the selection of the Paschal Lamb, 
and on the evening of the fourteenth the people kept the 
Passover for the first time on the sacred soil of their inheiv 


itance, exactly forty years after their fathers had first kept 
it before leaving Egypt. 19 But first, God commanded Josh¬ 
ua to circumcise the people ; for the circumcised generation, 
who had left Egypt, had died in the wilderness, and none 
of the present generation had been circumcised. 20 It seems 
strange that this essential seal of the covenant should have 

CD 

been neglected under the leadership of Moses himself; but 
his attention may have been too closely occupied with the 


4 Joshua iii. 16. Comparing this Jewish Church, p. 229, First Se- 
passage with Ex. xiv. 22, we see how ries). 

exactly the two descriptions suit the ]6 Gilgal was at the eastern side, 
two cases of the river and the sea. Jericho at the western side of the 
The passage of the Israelites plain. Gilgal was about five milej 
was probably near the present south-! from the Jordan 
ern fords, crossed at the time of the 17 Josh. iii. iv. 1H Josh. iv. 19. 

Christian era by a bridge (Stanley, | lw Josh. v. 10. 20 Josh. v. 2-9- 
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public affairs of the people to inquire into a matter which 
rested with the heads of families. Be this as it mav. the 
omission led to a great national observance, which may be 
regarded as a renewal of the covenant with Abraham in the 

ZD 

very land the promise of which had been sealed with the 
same sign. Perhaps this is implied in the terms of the com¬ 
mand to Joshua to “ circumcise the people again.' 1 ' 1 In mem¬ 
ory of the “ rolling away of their reproach,” the place was 
sailed Gilgal , i. e., rolling. 

Here, on the morrow after the Passover, the new genera¬ 
tion tasted bread for the first time. They ate unleavened 
Oread and parched corn of the old crop of the land ; and at 
the same time the manna ceased. From that day forward 
they began to eat the fruits of the year.** 

We must not fail to notice the picture of their security 
and their command of the open country, implied in these 
proceedings. They were not only unmolested during their 
circumcision and the Passover, but they were supplied with 
old and new corn, whether by the agency or by the flight 
of the country people, while the cities were “closely shut up 
for fear of them ; aa and the news of their passage of the Jor¬ 
dan had so terrified the kings of the Amorites and the Ca- 

v 1 

naanites, from the Jordan to the sea, “that their heart melt¬ 
ed, neither was there any spirit in them any more, because 
of the children of Israel. 83 

§ 5. As Joshua was meditating how to attack Jericho, a 
vision was vouchsafed to him, to teach him that the work 
was God's. Looking up toward the city, he saw a warrior 
opposite to him with a drawn sword in his hand, who, in re¬ 
ply to Joshua’s challenge, announced that he had come forth 
as the “Captain (or prince) of the host of Jehovah.” This 
title, so often afterward applied to the Son of God, revealed 
him to Joshua, who fell down before him to worship, and to 
receive the commands of his supreme general. After bid¬ 
ding him to put off his shoe, for the place was holy,* 4 Jeho¬ 
vah promised him the conquest of Jericho, and prescribed 
the manner of its capture. The host were to compass the 
city for seven davs : the first six days once, the chosen war- 
riors marching in front of the ark, before which seven priests 


31 Josh. v. 12. 72 Josh. vi. 1. and the mere parenthesis in vi. 1 

28 Josh. v. 1. made to begin a chapter, but the 

34 Josh. v. 13, 15. Of all the manv break obscures the identity of the 

mf • 

faults in the division of our chapters, personage who appears to Joshua in 
fliis is perhaps the most unhappy, chap. v. with Jehovah, who speaki 
Not only is the narrative cut in two, j to him in chap. vi. 
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bore seven trumpets of ram's horns; the rest of the people 
following, and all preserving silence, while the trumpets 
alone sounded a continued defiance. On the seventh day 
the circuit was repeated seven times ; and at the seventh, 
the trumpets pealed forth one long loud blast; the people 
raised a mighty shout; the wall of the city fell down flat; 
and each man rushed in straight from the place where he 
had stood, as Joshua had commanded. 25 Before its capture, 
the city, with all its inhabitants, was “ accursed,” or “ de 
voted,” as the first-fruits of the spoil of Canaan—a thing 
“ most holy to Jehovah and the law prescribed that all 
living beings so devoted should be put to death without re¬ 
demption. and all the property destroyed, or dedicated to 
God. 26 Only the household of Rahab were excepted from 
the curse ; and the two spies were sent to bring her and her 
kindred safe out beyond the camp. Then the men and wom¬ 
en. young and old, and the oxen, sheep, and asses were put 
to the edge of the sword : the city was burnt with fire; and 
its buildings razed to the ground ; the silver and gold, and 
vessels of brass and iron, were placed in the sacred treasury; 
and Joshua imprecated a solemn curse on the man who 
should rebuild Jericho. 27 The curse was literally fulfilled in 
the fate of Hiel, the Bethelite, who rebuilt Jericho in the 
reign of Aliab (about b.c. 925): his first-born son, Abiram, 
died as he was laying the foundation, and his youngest son, 
Segub, while he was setting up the gates. 28 

Xo less striking was the blessing which followed Rahab 
for her conduct, which is recorded as the greatest example 
of faith, and of the works which spring from faith, in the old 
heathen world. 29 Besides being a heathen, she was a harlot, 
for there is no ground for the interpretation of the word as 
meaning an inn-keeper; though there is much to prove that 
she was not utterly depraved. But her mind and heart re¬ 
ceived in simple faith the proofs of Jehovah’s power and pur¬ 
poses: she served his people with courage, ingenuity, and de¬ 
votion; and so she “entered into the kingdom of God.” 39 
She was rewarded by a most distinguished place among the 
families of Israel. 31 She married Salmon (perhaps one of the 
spies), and became the mother of Boaz, the great-grandfather 
of David. " Hers is thus one of the four female names, all of 

® Jo-li. vi. tory of Jericho, see Notes and Jl/uf 

* Lev. xxvii. 28. 29; Josh. vi. 17. Irations. 

Josli. vi. 21-27. w Heb. xi. 31 ; James ii. 25. 

* 1 K. xvi. 34 : for the after his-, 30 Matt- xxi. 31. 

31 Josh. vi. 25- 35 Matt. i. 5. 
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them foreigners, recorded in the genealogy of Christ ; 33 and 
it is one of the profoundest moral, as well as spiritual, lesson* 
of His Gospel, that He did not disdain such an ancestry. 

The fall of Jericho itself is placed by the Apostle among tho 
•eat triumphs oi faith*' It was an example of the powei 
of simple obedience to plans of action prescribed by God; 
and an earnest of the conquests to be achieved by the same 
principle. And this is true also of the destruction of the city. 
Not only as the first which the Israelites took, but as perhaps 
the most conspicuous city of Canaan for the advantages of its 
position, its commerce, wealth, and luxury, and unquestion¬ 
ably also for the abominable vices that had now u filled up the 
iniquity of the Canaanites,” its doom was the pattern of that 
denounced on the cities of the land. 

8 6. There was, however, one man among the Israelites, 
whose lust of spoil made him unfaithful.” His act brought 
a curse upon all Israel, so that they failed in their next enter¬ 
prise, the attack on Ai. This was the place east of Bethel, 
between which and Bethel Abraham had pitched his tent : 3 ' 
it lay among the hills, probably at the head of one of the pass 
es leading up from the valley of the Jordan. The spies whom 
Joshua had sent reported it an easy conquest; and onb 
about 3000 men were detached to take it. They were repulsed 
and chased to Shebarim, with the ioss of thirty-six men. 
The hearts of the people melted, and Joshua, with all the eld 
ers, fell down before the ark as mourners, .and uttered earnest 
expostulations to Jehovah. Tin* oracle replied that Israel 
had sinned in taking of the accursed thing and concealing it 
among their goods. Joshua was commanded to sanctify the 
people against the morrow, and then to cast lots for the of¬ 
fender, who was to be slain and burned, with all belonging to 
him. This decision by lot involved no chance, but in the 
whole history of the Jews it was one of (he most regular meth- 
ods of revealing the will of God, especially in reference to 
some individual. “ The lot is cast into the lap, but the whole 
disposal thereof is Jehovah’s.” 37 Accordingly, the lot fell 
first on the tribe of Judah, then on the family of Zerali, then 
on the house of Zabdi, whose members were brought individ¬ 
ually before Jehovah, and Achan the son of Carrni was taken. 
Exhorted by Joshua to give glory to God, Achan confessed 
that he had taken from the spoil of Jericho a goodly Baby¬ 
lonish garment, and 200 shekels of silver,and a wedge of gold 

-• The four are Thamar, a Canaan- j Ruth, the Moabites*; ami IJalhshcba, 
ite, the concubine of Jmlah ; Rahab; | the Hittitc. ** Ileb. xi. 30. 

* Josh. vii. ** Gen. xii. 8. ,T Prov. xvi. 33. 
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of lift y shekels' weight, and had hid them in the earth in his 
tent, where they were found by men sent by Joshua. The 
offender was stoned, and afterward burned, with his children, 
his cattle, and his tent, and a great heap of stones was raised 


over them to mark the place, which received the name of 
Achor (trouble)?* His case is a striking example of the effect 
of sin, as involving the destruction of the guiltless: “That 
man perished not alone in his iniquity.” 3 * 

Encouraged anew by God, Joshua formed a plan for taking 
Ai by stratagem, which met with complete success. The 
city was destroyed, with all its inhabitants, the cattle only 
being reserved as the spoil of Jehovah. The King of Ai was 
hanged on a tree, and buried under a great heap of stones, 
the only memorial of the city. 40 It seems to be implied that 
Bethel was taken at the same time. 41 


The victory at Ai secured the passes from the valley of 
the Jordan, and gave the Israelites access to the open country 
in the centre of Palestine. Joshua now marched to Shechem, 
where he held the solemn ceremony of the Blessing and the 
Curse on Mounts Gerizim and Ebal, as prescribed by Moses. 43 
On his return, a force was doubtless left at Ai to secure the 
passes, but the main body of the army remained encamped at 
Gilgal, in the valley of the Jordan. 43 

The above events form the first stage in the conquest of 
Canaan. 


§ 7. A great league was now formed by all the kings west 
of Jordan, in the hills, the valleys, and the sea-coasts, as far 
north as Lebanon, against the Israelites. 44 The people of Gib- 
eon alone sought for peace by a curious stratagem. Gibeon 
(now El-Jib ), “ a royal city, greater than Ai,” 4S was the chief 
of the four cities of the Hivites, 48 lying immediately oppo¬ 
site the pass of Ai, and at the head of the pass of Beth-horon. 
It would therefore have been the next object of the attack 
of the Israelites. Assuming the appearance of wayworn 
travellers, with old shoes and sacks, rent and patched wine¬ 
skins, and dry and mouldy bread, an embassy of the Gibeon- 
ites went to Joshua, and declared that they had come from a 
very far country, where they had heard the name of Jehovah 
and the fame of His mighty deeds, to seek for a league with 


*■ The meaning common to the 

words A chan and Achor is alluded to 

bv Joshua : ’ 1 Whv hast thou troubled 
» _ ~ 

as ? The Lord shall trouble thee this 
day ” (Josh. vii. 25). 

*' Josh. xxii. 20. 


40 Josh. viii. 1-29. 41 Josh. v. 17- 

42 Josh. viii. 80-35. See p. 211. 

4S Josh. ix. 6. 44 Josh. ix. 1, 2. 

45 Josh. x. 2. 

49 The others were Chephirah, Bee. 
roth, and Kirjath-jearim (Josh. x. 171 
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His people. Their bread had been hot, they said, and their 
garments and wine and skins new when they started. 

The trick imposed upon Joshua and the princes of the con¬ 
gregation, who omitted to consult the oracle. 47 They made- 
peace with the Gibeonites, and swore to them by Jehovah 
to save their lives. Three days afterward they learned the 
truth, and reached their cities by a three days’ march. The 
oath was held sacred, in spite of the murmurs of the congre¬ 
gation ; but, to punish their deceit, Joshua put the Gibeonites 
under a curse, by which they became devoted to Jehovah in 
irredeemable bondage, and they were employed as “ hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for the house of God ” forever. 4 * 
The treaty evidently included all the four cities, of which 
Gibeon was the chief. The transaction affords a memorable 
example of a principle more than once insisted on in t he law, 
and expressed by the Psalmist in his blessing on the man 
“who sweareth to his own hurt,and changelh not.” 49 

§ 8. Alarmed by the defection of Gibeon, Adoni-zedek, 60 
king of Jerusalem, made a league with the kings of Hebron, 
Jarmuth, Laehish, and Eglon, and laid siege to the city. The 
Gibeonites sent for help to Joshua, who marched by night, 
from the cam]) at Gilgal, took the confederated Amorites by 
surprise, and utterly routed them near Beth-horon. 61 “'The 
battle of Beth-horon or Gibeon,” remarks Dean Stanley, “ is 
one of the most important in the history of the world; and 
yet the very name of this great battle is far less known to 
most of us than that of Marathon or Canine.” 6 * Beth-horon 
(the house of Caverns) was the name of two villages, an “up¬ 
per” and a “ nether,” or lower," 3 on the steep road f rom Gibeon 
to Azekali and the Philistine plain, 64 which is still the great 
road of communication from the interior of the country to the 
6ea-coast." 6 

From Gibeon to the Upper Beth-horon is a distance of 


47 Josh. x. 14. 

4 * They formed the class called 
Ncthinim. 

49 Ps. xv. 4. 

w That is, “ Lord of Righteous¬ 
ness.” The significance of the name 
seems an argument, though not a 
decisive one, for the identification of 
his kingdom with that of Mclchise- 
dek. 

6 ' The exact place is the steep road 
between the two villages of the name, 
the Upper and Lower Beth-horon 


(Dirt, of Bilk, art. Betii - hokon ; 
.Stanley, p. 208). 

M Jewish Church , p. 238, First 
Scries. 

63 Josh. xvi. 3, r>; 1 Citron, vii. 24. 

M Josh. x. 10, II ; 1 Mace. iii. 24. 

64 The two Beth-horons still sur¬ 
vive in the modern villages of Iie.it'- 
«r, et-l'nhta , and Rl-Foha. On the 
mountain which lies to the south¬ 
ward of the nether village is still pre¬ 
served the name ( YaU>) and the site 
of Ajalon. 
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about four miles of broken ascent and descent. The ascent* 
however, predominates, and this therefore appears to be the 
- jjoinff up " to Beth-horon, which formed the first stage of 
Joshua's pursuit. With the upper village the descent com¬ 
mences : the road is rough and difficult, even for the mountain- 
paths of Palestine, now over sheets of smooth rock flat as the 
flag-stones of a London pavement, now over the upturned 
edges of the limestone strata, and now among the loose rec¬ 
tangular stones so characteristic of the whole of this district. 
After about three miles of this descent, a slight rise leads to 
the lower village standing on the last outpost of the Benjam- 
ite hills. 

This rough descent from the Upper to the Lower Beth-ho¬ 
ron is the “ going down to Beth-horon,” which formed the 
second stage of Joshua’s pursuit. As they fled down this 
steep pass, the Canaanites were overtaken by a miraculous 
hail-storm, which slew more than had fallen in the battle. It 
was then that Joshua, after a prayer to Jehovah, who had 
promised him this great victory, “ said in the sight of Isra¬ 
el— 


“ ; Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon ; 

And thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ 


And the sun stood still, and the moon stayed, until the people 
had avenged themselves of their enemies. Is not this writ¬ 
ten in the Book of Jasher ?” 56 The miraculous suspense of 
the “ greater and the lesser light ” in their full course 57 enabled 

s > Si J 

Joshua to continue his pursuit to Makkedah, a place in the 
Shefelah , or maritime plain, 58 where the five kings hid them¬ 
selves in a cave. Joshua stayed not even then, but, bidding 
the people roll great stones to the mouth of the cave, and set 
a guard over it, he pressed the rear of the fugitives, and 
made an end of slaying them with a very great slaughter 
till they were consumed, that the rest which remained of them 
entered into fenced cities. And all the people returned to 
the camp to Joshua at Makkedah in peace ; none moved his 
tongue against any of the children of Israel.” 59 


Josh. x. 12, 13. On the same; 57 The miracle must be understood 
spot Judas Maccabaeus won a great as phenomenal , namely, that the sun 
victory over the forces of Syria under and moon appeared to the Israelites 
Seron (l Macc. iii. 13-24) and, later to stand still. 

still, the Roman army under Cestius 68 The interruption in ver. 15 is 
Gallus was totally cut up (Joseph, probably a transposition, or a part 
Jj. J. ii. 19. §§ 8, 9). The Book of of the quotation from the Book ol 
Jasher is mentioned in only one Jasher. 

other passage (2 Sam. i. 18). It 59 Josh. x. 20, 21; comp. Ex. xl 
seems to have been written in verse. - 7- 
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The five kings were now brought forth from the cave, and 
Joshua bade all the captains place their feet upon their necks, 
in token of what Jehovah would do to all their enemies. 
Then he slew them, and hanged them on five trees till the 
evening. 60 Their bodies were cast into the cave, and its 
mouth was closed with great stones,just as that most memo¬ 
rable sun at length went down, and closed the day, “ like 
which there was none before it or after it, that Jehovah 
hearkened unto the voice of a man; for Jehovah fought for 
Israel.” 01 

This great battle was followed by the conquest of the seven 
kings of Makkedah, Libnah, Laehish, Ge/.er, Eglon, Ilebron, 
and Debir, whose cit ies, chief and dependent, were utterly de< 
6troved, with all their inhabitants, and all creatureo that 
breathed, as Jehovah had commanded. 011 In this one cairn 
paign 63 Joshua subdued the southern half of Palestine, both 
highlands and lowlands, from Ivadesh-barnea to (iaza, the 
eastern and western limits of the southern frontier; and ho 
led back the people to the camp at Gilgal. 

§ 9. Our attention is now called to the north, the country 
about the “Sea of Chinneroth” (the Lake of Galilee), the 
Upper Jordan, and the bases of Mount Lebanon. 04 .labin, 08 
king of Hazor, the chief city of Northern Palestine, formed a 
league against Israel with all the kings of the north as far as 
Mount Hermon, and with all the nations that wore still un¬ 
subdued. Their army was “as the sand on the son-shore for 
multitude,” and they had many chariots and horses. 00 Joshua 

' W ft 

routed them by the waters of Moroni, and chased them as far 
as “Great. Zidon”and the valley of Mizpeh (probably the. 
great valley of Code-Syria). In obedience to God’s prohibi¬ 
tion of cavalrv, Joshua cut the hoof-sinews of the horses and 
burnt the chariots, which he might have been tempted to keep 
as the choicest prizes of victory. 07 Joshua next “ turned 
back,” perhaps on some new provocation, and took Hazor, 
putting its king and all the inhabitants to the sword, and 
likewise with the other cities of the confederates; but the 
cities themselves were left standing except Hazor, which he 


GO 


Josh. x. 22-27. 6 * Josh. x. 14. i red it ary title (Judges iv.). Hazor 

M Josh. x. 28-39. It maybe in- j stood on an eminence. These north- 
ferred from Joshua xi. 13, 14, that ; cm Canaanites seem to have been 
this destruction extended only as far for the most part of the same race as 
as the entire desolation of the cities, ! the Phoenicians, who were called (bl¬ 
and that thev were not burnt. : nnanites in their own tongue. 

M Josh. x. 42: “at one time.” I M Josephus gives them 300.00(1 
w Josh. xi. j foot, 10,000 horse, and 20,000 clnri- 


U r 


This seems to have been a hc- 


ots. 


87 Josh. xi. U. 
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burnt, as being “the head of all those kingdoms.” 88 As the 
result of this third campaign , Israel was master of the whole 
land from Mount Halak (the smooth mountain ), at the ascent 
to Mount Seir, on the south, to Baal-gad, 89 under Mount Her- 
rnon, on the north. But a much longer time was required for 
the subjugation of the numerous kings, who held each his 
own fortified city, and “ Joshua made war a long time with 
all those kings.” 70 It was five years at least, and probably 
six, before the land rested from war (b.c. 1445). 71 Even then 
the old inhabitants held out in many separate parts, for the 
further trial of Israel’s faith and courage, as Moses had fore¬ 
told. 

The results of the whole conquest, besides the previous vic¬ 
tories over Sihon and Og, are summed up in the subjugation 
of thirtv-one kings of cities on the west of the Jordan, be* 
longing to the seven nations, which had been mentioned in 
the first promise to Abraham, the Amorites, Canaanites, Gir- 
gashites, Hittites, Hivites, Jebusites, and Perizzites. 72 Special 
notice is taken of the extermination of the giant Anakim. 
who had struck such terror into the spies, and who were only 
left in the Philistine cities of Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod, though 
they had before occupied the whole of the central highlands, 
with Hebron and other cities. 73 

The defeat of these thirty-one kings did not involve, in 
everv case, the capture of their cities. Jerusalem, for exam¬ 
ple, was not taken till after the death of Joshua, 74 and its citadel 
remained in the hands of the Jebusites till the time of David. 
Many other cities held out for a long time. 

• V —^ A 

But, besides such isolated posts, there were whole tracts of 
country—“ very much land ”—yet to be subdued, within the 
limits which God had originally named, and which He now 
once more promised. 75 These were, speaking generally, the 
plains along the Mediterranean, the coast of Phoenicia, and 
the ranges of Lebanon. On the south-west, there was the 

w Joshua xi. 10-14. It was aft-] ward Pancas, at the source of the 
erward rebuilt (Judges iv.), and be- Jordan. Baalbec is too remote, 
came a frontier fortress under Solo- 70 Josh. xi. 18. 
mon (1 K. ix. 15). It is mentioned 71 Josh. xi. 23, compared with xiv. 
as Asor or Xasor in 1 Maec. xi. 67, 6-15. Caleb was forty years old in 
and Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5, § 7. Its 1490, and eighty-five when the war 
lite may be that of Tell Khuraibeh , ceased. 72 Josh. xii. 

‘•the ruins ” (^Robinson, vol. iii. pp. 73 Josh. xi. 21, 22. Of this race 
364. 365;. were Goliath and his three brothers, 

** The name indicates a sanctuary who were killed by David and his 
of Baal as Gad, fortune.Its site mighty men (1 Sam. xvii. 4; 2 Sam. 
is uncertain, perhaps Banias, after- xxi. 15-22;. 74 Judg. i. 8. 

76 Josh. xiii. 1. 
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whole country and five cities of the Philistines, who were des- 
tined to be such formidable enemies to Israel, from Sihor, on 
the frontier of Egypt, to Ekron. 76 Next were the Oanaanites 
of the west coast, as far as Aphck, which seems to have been 
near Sidon, the Sidonians, “ and all Lebanon,” which is how¬ 
ever so described as to include only the southern slopes, or 
foot-hills. 77 These conquests were not reserved for Joshua, 
who was now “old and stricken in years ;” 78 but he was com- 
manded to include them in the division of the land. 

§ 10. Joshua was now commanded to divide the land by lot 
among the nine tribes and a half: 7 * the two and a half'hav- 
ing already received their allotment from Moses on the east 
of Jordan;* 0 and the Lcvites receiving no inheritance among 
their brethren, “ for Jehovah, God of Israel, was their inheri¬ 
tance.” 81 Their withdrawal from the number of the tribes was 
compensated by the division of Joseph into the two tribes of 
Ephraim and Manassch. 81 In describing the allotment gen¬ 
erally, we follow the order of the Book of Joshua, in which, 
says Dean Stanley, “ we have what may without offense be 
termed the Domesday Look of the conquest of Canaan.” 

First, the territories of the two and a half tribes on the 
east of Jordan : 83 

i. Rrcrnux lav first on the south from the Anion, over the 

* 7 

kingdom ofSihon, the northern boundary being a little above 
the latitude of Jericho. 8 * 

ii. Gad came next to the north, possessing Mount Gilead 
and half of Ammon. On the side of Jordan, their northern 
border just touched the Sea of Chinneroth, and was drawn 
thence toward the south-east. 88 The Jabbok divided their 
territory into two nearly equal parts. 

iii. —1. The half-tribe of Manasskii had all the kingdom 
of Og, king of Bashan, including half of Mount Gilead, which 
was the special inheritance of Macliir, the son of Manasseh, 
and reaching to the base of Mount Ilermon on the north/* 
In all three cases, the eastern frontier toward the desert and 


76 Josh. xiii. 2-4. With them arc 
mimed the Gesluiri, a tribe of the 
desert between Arabia and Phi list in. 

77 Josh. xiii. 5. (i. 

78 An interesting proof of the 
shortening duration of human life. 
So Caleb speaks of his being 4i kept 
alive by Jehovah 11 to the age of 
eighty-five, but still in the full vigor 
of his strength (Josh. xiv. 10, 11). 

79 Joshua xiii. 7, xiv. 1, 2; com¬ 


pare Num. xxvi. 55, xxiii. 54, xxxir 
13. 

80 Josh. xiii. 8-13, xviii. 7. 

Josh. xiii. 14. 33, xviii. 7. 

w Josh. xiv. 3-5. 

83 The following account of the set¬ 
tlement of the tribes should be read 
in connection with Jacob’s prophecy 
See p. 121 seq. 84 Josh. xiii. 15-23. 

85 Josh. xiii. 24-28. 

86 Josh. xiii. 29-33. 
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the Hauran was necessarily indefinite. These allotments are 
expressly mentioned as having been made by Moses. 

ij 11. The division of the land amoncr the nine and a half 
tribes west of Jordan was made by Eleazar the high-priest 
and Joshua, with “the heads of the fathers of the tribes,” by 
a solemn lot east before Jehovah." 7 It took place on two dif¬ 
ferent occasions. First, while the people were still encamped 
at Gilgal. and perhaps before the conquest of the north was 
finished, the tribes of Judah and Joseph received, as their re¬ 
spective allotments, the greater part of the south and the 
centre of the land. 

iv. Jtdah seems to have had the first share in consequence 
of Caleb's laying claim to Hebron, the special inheritance 
promised by Moses as a reward of his fidelity. His claim 
was admitted, and Joshua added his blessing. Caleb, who at 
the age of eighty-five was still as strong for war as when he 
was forty, drove out the Anakiin from Hebron, and then at¬ 
tacked Debit*, which was taken by his nephew Othniel, whose 
valor was rewarded with the hand of Caleb’s daughter, Ach- 
sah. Her demand of a special inheritance from her father, 
who gave her the upper and the nether springs, is an inter- 
esting picture of patriarchal life. 6 " The general inheritance 
of Judah began at the wilderness of Zin, on the border of 
Edom, while their southern border stretched across the wil¬ 
derness to “ the river of Egypt.” The Dead Sea formed their 
east coast, and the northern border was drawn from the 
mouth of Jordan westward, past the south side of the hill of 
Jerusalem (which lay therefore outside the boundary 6 ®) to 
Kirjath-jearim, in Mount Ephraim, whence the western bor¬ 
der skirted the land of the Philistines, and touched the Med¬ 
iterranean. 90 

v. The tribe of Joseph had the centre of the land across 
from Jordan to the Mediterranean. Ephraim lay north of 
Judah ; but between them were the districts afterward allot¬ 
ted to Benjamin and Dan. The southern border was drawn 
from the Jordan along the north side of the plain of Jerichc 
to Bethel, whence it took a bend southward to Beth-horon, 
and thence up again to the sea near Joppa. The northern 
border passed west from the Jordan opposite the mouth of 

Josh, xiv. 1, 2, xviii. G, 10. ] allotted to Benjamin, but it was 

Josh. xiv. G-15, xv. 13-19. -secured to Judah by David’s con- 

w This was not because it belong- quest, 
ed to another lot, but because it was *° Josh. xv. 1-12. The many cit- 
not yet conquered. See Josh. xv. ies included in the lot of Judah ara 
63. In the second division it was enumerated in vs. 21-63 
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the Jabbok past Michmethali to the mouth of the river Kanah 
(the reedv,” probably the Nahr Falaik or VTady al-Kliasmh^ 
which has the same signification). Besides the sacred valley 
of Shechem, it included some of the finest parts of Palestine, 
the mountains of Ephraim, and the great and fertile maritime 
plain of Sharon, proverbial for its roses. 81 

iii.— 2. Manasseh, 93 in addition to the land of Bashan and 
Gilead, east of the Jordan, which had been allotted to Machir 
and his son Gilead, had a lot on the west of Jordan, north of 
Ephraim. 93 The extent of the territories of this tribe is ac¬ 
counted for, first, by the reward due to the valor of Machir, 
and next by the right established by the daughters of Zelo- 
phedadtoa share of the inheritance. 84 The northern frontier 
is very difficult to determine, some very important towns of 
Manasseli being expressly named as within the lots of Asher 
and Issachar. 96 Further we find the children of Joseph com¬ 
plaining to Joshua that they had only one lot, namely, Mount 
Ephraim, instead of the two given them by Jacob, and that they 
could not drive out the Canaanit.es from Beth-shean and the 
valley of Jezrecl, because of their chariots of iron, and Joshua 
assigns to them “the wooded mountain,” which can hardly 
be any other than Carmel. 96 

§ 12. During the long time that the encampment at Gilgal 
remained the head-quarters of the Israelites, they seem to 
have preserved the military system organized in the desert, 
with the Tabernacle in tin* centre of tin* camp. But at length 
they removed to Siiiloii , 97 south of Shechem, in t he territory 
of Ephraim, and there they set up the Tabernacle, where it 
remained till the time of Samuel. 98 There were st ill seven 
tribes that had not received their inheritance; and Joshua 
reproved them for their slackness in taking possession of the 
land. We are not told on what principles the portions al¬ 
ready allotted had been divided, except that on the east of 


91 Josh. xvi. 

93 Comp. § 10 (iii. 1). 

951 Josh. xvii. 

94 Comp. Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, 

xxxvi. 2. 99 Josh. xvii. 11. 

9C Josh. xvii. 14-18. 

97 Judges xxi. 19. Shiloh is said 
to be “on the north side of Bethel, 
on the cast side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel to Shechem, 
and on the south of Lebonah.” In 
agreement with this, the traveller at 
the present day, going north from 


i Jerusalem, lodges the first night at 
Beilin, the ancient Bethel; the next 
day, at the distance of a few hours, 
turns aside to the right, in order to 
visit Seilun , the Arabic for Shiloh ; 
and then passing through the narrow 
wady, which brings him to the main 
road, leaves Kl-Lob!)an, the Lebonah 
of Scripture, on the left, as he pur¬ 
sues “the highway” to Nablus , the an¬ 
cient Shechem. 

9 * Josh, xviii. 1 : Judg. xviii. 31 ; I 
Sam. iv. 3 
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Jordan the boundaries were assigned to Moses. Now, how* 
ever, three men were appointed from each tribe to make a 
survey of the rest of the land, and to divide it into seven 
portions, which, with their several cities, they described in 
a book. The survey being finished, Joshua cast lots for the 
seven portions before the Tabernacle in Shiloh." The result 
was as follows, the tribes being named in the order in which 


their lots came out: 

vi. Benjamin' had the eastern part of the territory that 
lav between Judah and Ephraim, embracing the plain of 
Jericho and the northern highlands of the later Judaea, a re¬ 
gion admirably suited to the wild and martial character of 
the tribe. 100 

vii. Simeon" had an inheritance taken out of the portion 
aheadv allotted to Judah, for whom it was found to be too 

ft * 

large, namely, the south-western part of the maritime plain, 
with the land bordering on the desert, as far eastward as 
Beer-shtba. Their western coast lay along the Mediterra¬ 
nean to the north of Ascalon. 101 

viii. Zebulun received the mountain range which forms 
the northern border of the great plain of Jezreel or Es- 
draelon, between the eastern slopes of Carmel on the 
west, and the south-west shore of the Sea of Chinneroth and 
the course of the Jordan, to about opposite the mouth of the 
Hieromax on the east. 102 The rich mountain passes which 
led down to the valley of Jezreel seem to be referred to in 
the blessing of Moses, “Rejoice, O Zebulun, in thy goings 
out. 71 

ix. Issachar’s inheritance corresponded almost exactly to 
the great valley of Jezreel, otherwise called the plain of 
Esdraelon, which opened to the Jordan on the east, 103 and 
was enclosed on the south by the hills of Gilboa, and on the 
north by the highlands of Issachar, among which Mount Ta¬ 
bor was conspicuous on the frontier. 104 The territory seems 
to have been taken out of that of Manasseh, as Simeon’s was 
out of Judah. The effect of its richness and seclusion on 
the character and history of the tribe has been noticed in 
connection with Jacob’s blessing. 106 

x. Asher had the rich maritime plain extending from 
Mount Carmel to “ great Sidon ” and “ the strong city 
Tyre:” the territory of the former was included in their in¬ 
heritance, though they failed to possess it. In their case 


w Josh, xviii. 1-10. | 101 Josh. xix. 1-9. 

Josh, xviii. 11-23. i 102 Josh. xix. 10-10. 

102 Josh. xix. 22. m Josh. xix. 17-23. 105 Sec p. 121. 
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too, both Jacob and Moses had given a prophetic intimation 
of the influence of the tribe’s position. 106 

xi. Napiitali, the most powerful of the northern tribes, 
obtained the highlands which form the southern prolonga¬ 
tion of the range of Lebanon, bounded on the east by the 
Upper Jordan, the “ waters of Merom,” and the Sea of Chin* 
neroth; and looking down on the west upon the maritime 
plain of Asher, just as Zebulun looked down from the south¬ 
ern part of the same highlands into the valley of Esdrae- 
lon. 107 

xii. Dan had at first a very small territory north-west of 
Judah, from Japho (Joppa) to the border of Simeon, almost 
entirely occupied by the Philistines. For this reason, and 
because they found their lot too small for them, they made 
an expedition against Leshem, or Laish, in the extreme north 
of the land, at the sources of the Jordan. They took the 
city and destroyed the inhabitants, and gave it the name of 
Dan. It became one of the two landmarks in the ph rase 
which was used to describe the whole extent of the land 
from north to south, “from Dan even to Beersheba.” In the 
Book of Judyes , we have a fuller account of the expedition 
at the time when it took place (about n.c. 1406).’°" 

Lastly, Joshua himself received, as his personal inherit¬ 
ance, the place he asked for, namely, Timnath-serah, in Mount 
Ephraim, and he built the city of that name. 

It must be remembered that the allotments were made 
not only to the tribes as a whole, but to the families of each 
tribe, as is expressly stated in each case: “This is the inher¬ 
itance of the tribes by their families” Thus we shall expect 
to find the possessions of each tribe proportional to the num¬ 
ber of its families, as determined by the census taken in the 
plains of Moab. lft ® This is generally the case ; but there 
still remain inequalities which can only be accounted for by 
the relative importance assigned to the tribes, on principles 
already indicated in the dying prophecy of Jacob. The 
great preponderance of Judah and Joseph relates to their 
respective pre-eminence as the prince and heir of the whole 
family. 110 

mr _ 

§ 13. Each of the twelve tribes having received the lot of 
its inheritance, provision was next made for the habitation 
of the Levites and the cities of refuge. Six cities of refuge 
were appointed by the people themselves : ,u three on the 


,0 * Josh. xix. 24-31. 
107 .Tosh. xix. 32-39. 
Judg xviii. 


109 Numb. xxvi. S^e chan xiv. 
§ 8. 110 See chap. x. § 3. 

111 Josh. xx. 
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west of Jordan, namely, Kedesh , in Galilee, 113 in the highlands 
of Xaphtali: Shcehem, in Mount Ephraim, and Ilebron , in the 
mountains of Judah; and three on the east of Jordan, name¬ 
ly, for Reuben, Rezer, in the wilderness ; for Gad, Harrioth , in 
Gilead ; for the half-tribe of Manasseh, Golan, in Basham 113 


The Levites having claimed the right given to them by 
Mo ses, received forty-eight cities and their suburbs, which 
were given up by the several tribes in proportion to the 1 
cities they possessed. 111 Their allotment among the three 
families of the Levites has already been described. 115 

Tims did Jehovah give Israel the land which He had 

* * 


sworn to their father, and they dwelt in it. They had ob¬ 
tained their promised rest in this world, though a better 
rest remained, and still remains. 116 Their enemies were de¬ 


livered into their- hand; and all open resistance ceased. 
‘‘There failed not aught of any good thing which Jehovah 
had spoken to the house of Israel : all came to pass. 117 The 
failures afterward brought to light were in the people them¬ 
selves. 


ij 14. Their peace was, however, soon threatened by the 
danger of a religious schism. The two tribes and a half, 

. O 7 

having kept their promise to their brethren, were dismissed 
by Joshua with a blessing, and with an earnest exhortation 
to cleave to Jehovah their God, and keep his command¬ 
ments. 11 ' Abundantly enriched with their share of the spoil 
of Canaan, they crossed the Jordan into the land of Gilead. 
Close to the ford, “ the passage of the children of Israel,” they 
built a great altar (doubtless a huge erection of earth and 
stones), of the same form as the altar of burnt-offering. Hasti¬ 
ly inferring their intention to establish a separate place of sac¬ 
rifice, in violation of God’s command, the other tribes prepared 
for war. But first they sent Phinehas, the son of the high- 
priest Eleazar, with ten princes of the respective tribes, to 
remonstrate with their brethren, and to remind them of the 
consequences of former public sins. The two tribes and a 
half replied that they had not acted in the spirit of rebellion 
against Jehovah. They had feared lest a time should come 
when their more favored brethren might forget their com¬ 
mon interest in Jehovah, the God of Israel; and therefore 
they had erected the altar, not to burn sacrifices upon it, but 
as a perpetual memorial of their part in the altar of which it 
was the likeness. Thus interpreted, their act was accepted 


xti 

first 


This name oceurs here for the m Josh, xxi.; comp. Num. xxxv 
tirTH'. 113 Comp. Num. xxxv. 1-8. 1,6 See pp. 240, 241. 

Heb. iv. 8. 9. ,r Josh. xxi. 43-45. Josh. xxii. 1-6. 
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by the envoys, and afterward by all the people, as a new 
proof that Jehovah was among Israel; and the children of 
Reuben and Gad called the altar Ed (a witness) : “ for,” said 
they, “ it shall be a witness between us that Jehovah is 
God. 1 ” 19 AYc hear nothing further of this erection : its 
meaning may have been forgotten in later times. 

§ 15. The closing records of the history of Joshua show 
us a solemn pause and crisis in the career of Israel. They 
had now attained that first success which is always a trial 
of human pow r er and endurance, and which, in their case, 
was the test of their faithfulness to Jehovah. In Joshua 
they had a leader equal to the crisis. He lived long after 
God had given them rest from their enemies ; and he was 
now “going the way of all the earth.” 130 His last care was 
to set clearly before the people their true position, and to 
bind them to Jehovah by another solemn covenant. The 
last two chapters of Joshua seem to refer to two distinct 
transactions. 

First, he sent for all the heads of the tribes, the judges and 
the officers, and gave them an exhortation, which may be 
summed up in the words, “ Be ye therefore very eourayeom 
to keep and to do all that is written in the book of the law 
of Moses.” He knew the danger of their resting satisfied 
with what was done, or of their thinking it hopeless to do 
more ; and he knew that, if once they ceased before the 
heathen remnant was destroyed out of the land, they would 
be corrupted by their idolatries and vices. He well remem¬ 
bered all the experience of the desert, and all the warnings 
of Moses. He reminds them of all that God had done to flio 
Canaanites for their sakes; and promises that the land di¬ 
vided to them should be wholly theirs, and the heathen be 
driven out before them. On their part they had thus far 
been faithful; let them still thus cleave to Jehovah their 
God ! Let them not mix with the people that remained ; 
nor name their gods, nor swear by them, nor worship them ! 
If once they began this course, and if they intermarried with 
them, God would cease to drive out those nations, which 
would become to them as snares and scourges and thorns, 
till they themselves should perish from the land. In the pros 
)cct of his own death, he testifies that not one good thing 
iad failed of all that God had spoken; and that God would 
be as faithful to His word, in bringing upon them all the 


- 19 .Tosh. xxii. : comp. Keif's commentary on the passage- 
Josh, xxiii. 1, 14. 
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evils that He had spoken. The distinctly-propnetic charac¬ 
ter of this last warning deserves special notice; for he does 
not sav ir\ but “ tchen ye have transgressed the covenant of 
Jehovah your God, and served other gods, ye shall perish 
from off the good land which he hath given you.” 

£ 16. This exhortation was followed up by a great public 
transaction between Joshua and all Israel. He gathered 
them together at Shechem, the sacred home of Abraham and 
Jacob. From out the mass he called forth the elders, the 
heads of families, the judges and the officers, who “ presented 
themselves before Godthat is, not before the Tabernacle, 
which was then at Shiloh, but at the place which Abraham 
and Jacob had sanctified by their altars to God. 131 Joshua 
addressed them in the same strain as before; but, going back 
to the call of Abraham, he reminded them of the time when 
their fathers “ on the other side of the flood” of Euphrates 
had served other gods. Briefly mentioning the history of 
Abraham, Isaac, Esau, and Jacob, till the descent into Egypt, 
he recounts the mission of Moses and Aaron, the passage of 
the Red Sea, and the sojourn in the wilderness, the conquest 
of the Amorite kings, 123 and the turning of Balaam’s intend¬ 
ed curse into a blessing ; the passage of the Jordan, the 
capture of Jericho, and the deliverance of the nations of 
Canaan into their hands, “ but not with thy sword, nor with 
thy bow ;” 123 and he reminds them that all they possessed 
was the gift of God, and the fruit of others’ labors : “I have 
given you a land for which ye did not labor, and cities which 
ye built not, and ye dwell in them; of the vineyards and 
olive-yards which ye planted not, do ye eat.” 124 From all 
this he deduces the exhortation to fear Jehovah, and serve 
him in sincerity and in truth, and to put away the gods 
which their fathers had served beyond the flood, and in 
Egypt. This is not a demand to purge themselves from 
actual idolatry, into which they had not yet fallen, but to 
renounce forever the examples which might seduce them to 
it. He ends with an appeal, unequaled in simple force ex¬ 
cept by that of Elijah to Israel; if they found fault with 
the service of Jehovah, let them at once choose whom they 
would serve, whether the idols of their fathers, or the gods 

121 Josh. xxiv. 1 ; comp. Gen. xii. these kings, as predicted by Moses 
G, 7, xxxiii. 20 ; the same phrase is (Ex. xxiii. 28 ; Dcut. vii. 20). 

used in 1 Sam. x. 19 of the sacred 123 Josh. xxiv. 12 ; cf. l’s. xliv. 3, 6. 
place of Mizpeh. j 124 Josh. xxiv. 13. This passage 

122 In Josh. xxiv. 12 the “ hornet'' . is exquisitely treated by Koble (Chris* 
is said to have been sent to drive out tian Year: Third Sunday in Lent). 
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of the Amorites; blit his own choice was made, “ As for me 
and my house, we will serve Jehovah.” 

The appeal was irresistible : the people swore by God, not 
to forsake Him who had done all these wonders for them. 
Thus did Joshua make a covenant with the people, and set 
them a statute and an ordinance in Shcchcm. It was, for that 
generation and their posterity, the counterpart of the cove¬ 
nant which Moses had made, on the part of God, with their 
fathers in Mount Horeb. Joshua added the record of this 
great transaction to the book of the law of God, and set up a 
monument of it in the form of a great stone under an oak by 
the sanctuary of Jehovah; perhaps the very oak beneath 
whose shadow Abraham and Jacob had pitched their tents. 

The people were dismissed to their homes, and Joshua soon 
after died at the age of 110 (about n.c. 1420-5), and was bur¬ 
ied in the border of his own inheritance at Timnath-serah. 126 
His decease was soon followed by that of Eleazar, the high- 
priest, the son of Aaron : he was also buried in Mount Ephra¬ 
im, in a hill belonging (as a burying-plaec) to his son and 
successor, Phinehas. 129 The bones of Joseph, which t he Israel¬ 
ites had brought up out of Egypt, were duly interred at 
Shcehcm, in the plot of ground which Jacob had bought of 
Hamor. 127 This bright period of Jewish history is crowned 
by the record that “Israel served Jehovah all the days of 
Joshua, and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua, 
and which had known all the works ot Jehovah that He had 
done for Israel.” 12 " The lessons of the wilderness 1 1 a«1 not 
been lost upon them. Not in vain had they seen their la¬ 
thers drop and die till they were all consumed for their rebel¬ 
lion. We search the sacred history in vain, from the Exodus 
to the Captivity, for another generation that was so wholly 
faithful to Jehovah. • 


Josh. xxiv. 29, 30. 
Josh. xxiv. 33. 


1 


157 Josh. xxiv. 32. 
1341 Josh. xkiv. 8). 
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LATER HISTORY OF JERICHO. 

The city. rebuilt by Hiel (sec p. 
301\ rose again slowlv into conse- 
quence. In its immediate vicinity the 
sons of the prophets sought retirement 
from the world: Elisha “healed the' 
spring of the waters and over and 
against it, beyond Jordan, Elijah 
4 ‘ went up by a whirlwind into heav¬ 
en ” (2 K. ii. 1-22). In its plains Zcd- 
ekiah fell into the hands of the Chal¬ 
deans (2 K. xxv. 5 ; Jer. xxxix. 5). 
Under Herod the Great it became an , 

i 

important place. He built a fort 
there, which he called “ Cyprus,” in 
honor of his mother; a tower, which 
he called, in honor of his brother, Pha- 
6ealis ; and a number of new palaces, 
which he named after his friends, j 
He even founded a new town, higher 
up the plain, which he called, like the 

tower. Phascalis. If lie did not make 

* 


cd by one Simon, slave to Herod; 
but Archelaus rebuilt the former 
sumptuously, and founded a new town 
in the plain that bore his own name ; 
and most important of all, diverted 
water from a village called Neaera, to 
irrigate the plain which he had plant¬ 
ed with palms. Thus Jericho was 
once more “a city of palms” when 
our Lord visited it. It is supposed 
to have been on the rocky heights 
overhanging it (hence called by tra¬ 
dition the Quarcntana) that He was 
assailed by the Tempter; and over 
against it, according to tradition like¬ 
wise, He had been previously baptized 
in the Jordan. Here He restored 
sight to the blind; here He did not 
disdain the hospitality of Zacchaeus 
the publican. Finally, between Je¬ 
rusalem and Jericho was laid the 
j scene of His story of the good Samar- 
| itan. 


Jericho his habitual residence, he at 
least retired thither to die, and it was 
in the amphitheatre of Jericho that 
the news of his death was announced 
to the assembled soldiers and people 
by Salome. Soon afterward the pal¬ 
ace was burnt, and the town plnnder- 

* No doubt the exuberant fountain burptln^ 
forth close to the site of the old city. 


The site of ancient (the first) Jeri¬ 
cho is with reason placed by Dr. 
Robinson (Bibt. Res. i. 552-568) in 
the immediate neighborhood of the 
fountain of Elisha ; and that of the 
second (the city of the New Testa¬ 
ment and of Joseplms) at the ooen*n£ 
of the Wady Kelt (Cherub), half an 
hour from the fountain. 
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the heathen nations. § 4. Scenes of idolatry and wickedness—i. The 
story of Micjih and the Danites—ii. Extermination of the Bcnjainitcs. 
§ 5. The reverse of the picture—Story of Ruth and Boaz. § G. The 
Fifteen Judges—Servitude to Cushan-Rishatliaim—Othnirl, the first 
judge. § 7. Oppression by Eglon, king of Monb—Fluid, the second 
judge. § 8. Slmmgnr, the third judge. § 9. Tyranny of Jabiu and 
Sisera—Deborah and Barak jointly ns fourth judge—The Song of Deb¬ 
orah. § 10. Concluding remarks—Moral difficulties of the narrative. 

§ 1. The period of Jewish history from the death of Joshua 
to the choice of Saul as king was one of great disorganization, 
and the records of it involve considerable difficulties. Our 
sole authority, besides a few incidental allusions, is the Book 
of Judges, to which Ruth forms a supplement, having been 
originally a part of it. Some passages in the book bear inter¬ 
nal evidence of a contemporary authorship, but it was not 
composed as a whole till the time of the Kings. The more 
serious difficulties of chronology we reserve for subsequent 
discussion, 1 giving meanwhile the received chronology of the 
English Bible. 

§ 2. The history of the whole period is summed up in a 
passage which connects the Book of Judges with that of Josh¬ 
ua.' After the death of Joshua, the people remained faithful 
to Jehovah so long as the generation lasted which had seen 
all Ilis might v works. 3 “ And there arose another generation 

‘ Sec Notes and Illustrations (A.), On the Chbonology ok the Judges. 
a Judg. ii. 6-19. * Judg. ii. 7. 
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alter them which knew not Jehovah, nor yet the works which 
he had done tor Israel." 4 ' They fell into the worship of “ Baal¬ 


im," the idols of the country, and especially of Baal and Ash- 
tarot h : 5 and thev were given over into the hands of the en- 


emies whose gods they served. Their career of conquest was 
cheeked, and heathen conquerors oppressed them; but, though 
punished, they were not forsaken by God. As often as they 
were oppressed, He raised up “ Judges,” 0 who delivered them 
from their oppressors. But, as often as they were delivered, 
thev disobeyed their judges, and declined into idolatry ; and, 
“ when the judge was dead they returned, and corrupted 
themselves more than their fathers.” 7 For this unfaithfulness 


on their part to the covenant, God kept back the full accom¬ 
plishment of His promise to drive out the nations before them, 
who were left at Joshua’s death; indeed, it was in foresight 
of their sin that He had not entirely delivered those nations 
into the hand of Joshua. 8 


Such is the summary which is filled up in the first sixteen 
chapters of Judges: the rest of the book (ch. xvii.-xxi.) is oc¬ 
cupied with two or three striking examples of the idolatry 
and anarchy thus generally described. 

3. The history of the Judges is prefaced by some account 
of the efforts of the several tribes to drive out the heathen na¬ 


tions after the death of Joshua. In these efforts Judah took 


the lead, by the direction of God’s oracle, and in association 
with Simeox. These two tribes gained a great victory over 
the Canaanites and Perizzites in Bezek, 9 and took prisoner 
Adoni-bezek (the Lord of Lezek), one of those tyrants who 
have become famous for some special cruelty to their captives. 
He had cut off the thumbs and great toes of seventy kings, 
and amused himself with their attempts to pick up the food 
that fell from his table ; and now, himself thus mutilated, he 
confessed that God had requited him justly. He died at Je¬ 
rusalem, the lower city of which the men of Judah succeeded 


4 Judg. ii. 10. Hebrew word is the same as that 

6 See Notes and Illustrations (B.), of the Carthaginian “ Suffeles,” the 
On Baal and Abhtaroth. name of the magistrates whom we 

c Judg. ii. 10. The Hebrew word find in the time of the Punic wars. 
Shojfhet fpl. Shophetim) is the same 7 Judg. ii. 19. 

as that for an ordinary judge, nor is 8 Judg. ii. 20-23. The nations left 

it here used in a different sense. For, unsubdued arc enumerated in Judg. 
though their first work was that of ; iii. 1-4. 

deliverers and leaders in war, they i 3 Judg. i. 4. This place, in the lot 
then administered justice to the peo-, of Judah, seems to have been dis- 
ple, and their authority supplied the tinct from the Bezek named in 1 
want of a regular government. The | Sam. xi. 8, which was more central 
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in taking. 10 This example of the wanton cruelty of the chiefs 
of Canaan throws a light on the state of the country before 
its conquest. 

Next we have the account of the exploits of Caleb and 
Othniel, already anticipated in Joshuu ; n and of the settle¬ 
ment of the Kenites, the children of Jethro, the father-in-law 
of Moses, in the wilderness of Judah, to the south of Arad. 
Here they dwelt as a free Arab tribe, among the people of 
the desert, but in close alliance with Israel. 13 Judah then 
aided Simeon in recovering his lot. Thhy took Zcphath 
(which they called Hormah), and fulfilled by its utter destruc¬ 
tion the vow long since made by Israel. 13 They also took 
Gaza, Askelon, and Ekron, from the Philistines ; but the 
strength of those people in war-chariots prevented their ex¬ 
pulsion, and enabled them soon to regain these cities. The 
tribe of Benjamin failed to drive out the Jebusites from Je- 
bus, the citadel of Jerusalem, which belonged to their lot.. 14 
The men of Epiiraim took Bethel by the treachery of an in¬ 
habitant, whom they caught outside the gate of the city. It 
was now finally called by the name of Bethel, which M as first 
given to it by Jacob, and had been commonly applied to it 
by the Jews. Its old name of Luz was given to a city which 
its betrayer went and built among the Ilittites. 16 Ephraim 
failed, however, to drive out the Canaanit.es from Gezer; and 
Manasseii only reduced those of the valley of Esdraclon to 
tribute after some time. 18 Several cities of the northern high- 
lands proved too strong for Zebplun and Napiitali, but 
some of them were made tributaries, as Beth-shcmcsh and 
Bcth-anath. Asiieu did not even attempt to take Acelm, 
Zidon, and the other cities of the Plnrnician sea-board and 
the Lebanon, but they dwelt among the people of the land. 
Lastly, the men of Dan were forced back by the Amorites 
from the valleys of their lot into the mountains ; and even 
there the Amorites retained some strongholds, which Mere 
ultimately reduced to tribute by the power of Ephraim. 
This Mas no doubt the chief motive of the northern expedition 

w Judg. i. 5-8. Tlmt it wns only ! ” Judg. i. 9-15; comp. chap. xvi. 

the lower city which was taken is ex- §11. 

prcsslv stated by Josephus (Ant. v. l *Judg. i. 10; comp. iv. 11: 1 
2, § 23); and wc also learn from the Sam. xv. G, xxvii. 10, xxx. 10; 1 
biblical narrative that the upper city Chron. ii. f>5. 


remained in the hands of the Jclm- 
sites till the time of David. Cornp. 
Josh. xv. G3; Judg. i. 21; and chap, 
xvi. § 11. 


13 Judg. i. 17; comp. Num. xxi 
3 ; 1 Chron. iv. 30. 

14 Judg. i. 21. See note 10 . 

15 Jude. i. 22-20. 


16 Here again wc find Mnnasseh in the lot 1 of Issachar 
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of the Danitcs, which lias been already mentioned, and to 
which wc'shall have to recur. The Amorites also kept pos* 
session of the “ Pass of Scorpions” (Akrabbim), from “ Selah” 
(the clif\ Petra?) upward, south of the Dead Sea. 11 

These titful efforts were reproved by a prophet, 18 who went 
forth from Gilgal to some solemn assembly of the people in 
its neighborhood; and told them that, as they had failed to 
keep God's covenant, He would not drive out the people be¬ 
fore them. They kept a great act of public humiliation, with 
sacrifices to Jehovah ; and from their cries of repentance the 
place received the name of Eochim (the weepers). 19 

§ 4. After this introduction we have the general summary 
of the vicissitudes of idolatry and repentance, servitude and 
deliverance, which we have already noticed. 29 It ends with 
the enumeration of the heathen nations who were still left, 
“to prove Israel by them:” a trial in which they failed, in¬ 
termarrying with them, worshiping their gods, doing evil in 
the sight of Jehovah, forgetting their own God, and serving 
“ Baalim and the groves.” 21 These statements are illustrated 
by the dark records of idolatry, vice, and cruelty, which oc¬ 
cupy the closing chapters of the book, and which may be 
most fitly noticed here, especially as they seem to belong to 
the earlier part of the period of the judges. 22 They are ex¬ 
pressly mentioned as examples of the disorder of those days 
when “there was no king in Israel, but every man did that 
which was risrht in his own eyes.” 23 

i. The Story of Micali and the DanitesP A man of Mount 
Ephraim, named Micah, had stolen from his mother 1100 
shekels of silver. She cursed the unknown thief, and devoted 
the silver to Jehovah, to make a graven and a molten image; 
a sign of that first step in idolatry, when forbidden symbols 
were intruded into the worship of the true God. Micah con¬ 
fessed the theft, and restored the silver to his mother, who 
dedicated 200 shekels of it to the fulfillment of her vow. The 
two images w'ere set up in the house of Micah, who made also 


17 Judg. i. 27-36. 

Such seems to be the meaning 
of the phrase “ an angel (messenger) 
of Jehovah *’ fJudg. ii. 1). 

Judg. ii. 1-6. Its site is un¬ 
known. 

20 Judg. ii. 6-iii. 7. 

Judg. iii. 6, 7. 

97 Since the deed at Gibeah is 
mentioned bv Hosea (x. 9) as the 
first open wickedness of Israel after 

O 2 


they had taken possession of Canaan, 
it must have preceded the offenses for 
which they were enslaved to the sur¬ 
rounding nations. See further, on 
the Chronology, Notes and Illustra *. 
tions (A.). 

23 Judg. xvii. 6, xviii. 1, xix. 1, 
xxi. 25. These passages show' that 
the authorship of this part of the 
book belongs to the regal period, 

24 Judg. xvu. -xviii. 
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an ephod (the garment of a priest) 35 and tcraphim (minor 
household gods), and consecrated one of his sons as priest; 
thus making a complete patriarchal establishment lor the 
worship of Jehovah, but with the addition of idolatrous sym¬ 
bols. 36 He soon obtained for his priest a young Levite who 
had removed from Bethlehem-judah, and who was no less a 
person than the grandson of Moses (see below). Micah 
hired him for ten shekels a year, besides garments and food ; 
and, though the law forbade a Levite to intrude into the 
priests’ office, Micah felt sure that Jehovah would bless him, 
now lie had a Levite for his priest. 37 

About this time the Danites sent out five spies, to prepare 
for their great expedition against Laish. In passing the 
house of Micah, the spies recognized the voice of the Le¬ 
vite, who received them, inquired of Jehovah respecting the 
issue of their journey, and gave them a favorable response.” 
The spies having accomplished their mission, 600 men of war 
started from the Danite cities of Zorah and Eshtaol, and, after 
a halt at Kirjath-jearim in Judah, they entered Mount Eph¬ 
raim ; and as they passed by the house of Micah, tl icy stole 
his carved image, 39 ephod, and tcraphim, and enticed his priest 
to go with them. Having taken the city of Laish by sur¬ 
prise, and called it by the new name of Dan, 80 they set up 
there the graven image, and established a sanctuary for 
themselves, and probably for others of the northern tribes, all 
the time that the tabernacle remained at Shiloh. The fam¬ 
ily of the Levite, whose name was Jonathan, the son of (un¬ 
shorn, the son of Moses, continued to be priests to t he tribe 
of Dan down to the Captivity. 31 The circumstance of the 
priest’s being the grandson of Moses helps to fix the time of 


25 This was, no doubt, an imitation 
of the sacred ephod of the high-pricst, 
with the “ breastplate of judgment” 
and the Urim and Thummim, the 
use of which for divination is referred 
to in Judg. xviii. 5, 6. Gideon made 
a similar ephod (Judg. viii. 27). 

28 The phrase Micah had a house 
of idols” (xvii. 5) may refer either to 
his own house, or to a separate chapel 
for the idol figures. 

27 Micalfs devout belief in Jeho¬ 
vah forms a striking contrast to the 
Danites’ more acknowledgment of a 
God (Klohim). 

w It can not be supposed that this 
response was any thing but the in¬ 


vention of the hireling. The Levite 
is supposed to have been recognized 
from being—as the grandson of 
Moses—a well-known person. 

20 The molten image seems to have 
been left behind. 

30 The city of Dan is identified 
with Tell el-Kadi, a mound from 
which gushed out one of the main 
sources of the Jordan. 

31 Judg. xviii. 30, 31. The Mas- 
oretic text, followed by our version, 
has changed the name of Moses to 
Manasseh ; inventing an absurd gene¬ 
alogy to cover the disgrace of a 
grandson of Moses ! Sec Dictionary 
of the Bible, voJ. ii. p. 225. 
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the transact ion to the earlier part of the period of the judg¬ 
es.*'* The whole narrative affords a lively picture of the 
frightful state of anarchy into which the nation had fallen; 
while it presents us, in the case of Micah, with a specimen of 
the familv life of the Israelites in the country districts. 

ii. Tin Extermination of the Benjamites , 33 A certain Le 
vite of Mount Ephraim had taken a concubine from Bethle- 
hem-judah. Having proved unfaithful to him, she returned 
to her father's house at Bethlehem, and remained there four 
months. At length the Levite went to propose a recon¬ 
ciliation and to fetch her home. He was gladly welcomed 
by his father-in-law ; and we are presented with another in¬ 
teresting picture of Hebrew interior life. After three days’ 
feasting together, and another two days’ prolongation of the 
visit at the pressing instance of the host, the Levite at length 
resisted his entreaties to remain another night, and departed 
toward the evening of the fifth day. He travelled w r ith his 
concubine, his servant, and two saddled asses; and as night 
came on, they found themselves over against Jebus. 34 Re¬ 
fusing the proposal of his servant to ask hospitality from 
the natives, the man entered Gibeah 36 at sunset, to meet with 
worse treatment than he could have feared from the most 
licentious heathen. It would seem that the tribes had al¬ 
ready begun to regard each other with the mutual jealousy 
of foreigners. Proverbial as is the hospitality of those coun¬ 
tries and races, the little party sat down in the street or open 
square of the city, w ithout being offered a lodging (which 
was all they needed, for they had food and provender wdth 
them) by any of the Benjamites. At length an old fellow- 
countryman from Mount Ephraim, who lived in the city, as 
h*e was returning from his work in the field, found the way¬ 
farers in the street, and learning who they were, took them 
home and showed them all the duties of hospitality. Now 

Vl The mention of Mahaneh-dan 
(Judg. xviii. 12) proves that it was 
at least earlier than the birth of Sam¬ 
son, when the place already had that 
name fJudg. xiii. 25); but it seems 
to have been much earlier still. Sec 
\otes and Illustrations (A.). 

33 Judg. xix.-xxi. In this whole 
narrative it is important to remember 
how different the status of a concu¬ 
bine was among the Jews from what 
seems to resemble it among our¬ 
selves. In this case, too, the concu¬ 
bine was not a slave; and her father 


and the Levite arc called father-in- 
law and son-in-law . 

34 The citadel of Jerusalem, still 
held bv the Jcbusites. 

35 This celebrated town, called 
more fully Gibeah of Benjamin, stood, 
as its name implies, on a height near 
the road from Jerusalem to Sliechem. 
It seems to correspond with the 
height called Tuleil el-Ful , four miles 
north of Jerusalem, and to the right 
of the high-road. Near the base of 
the hi)l is a cave, in which the am¬ 
buscade may have been concealed. 
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the men of the city were “ men of Belial,” and had fallen into 

the worst vices which had brought down tire from heaven on 

the ancient cities of the land. When night came on, they 

beset the old man’s house, and what followed may be best 

' * 

alluded to in the words in which Milton describes the power 
of Belial over his votaries:— 

“ In courts ami palaces lie also rcign«, 

Ami in luxurious cities, where the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

And injury, and outrage: and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine, 
tv itness the streets of Sodom, and that niyht 
In ( I'iU’nh , when the hospitable door 
Exposed a matron, to avoid worse rape.” 3 ® 

In the morning the Levitc carried home his half-dead concu¬ 
bine; and having cut her body into twelve pieces, he sent 
them to the twelve tribes of Israel, who cried with one voice 
that no such deed had been done or seen since the children 
of Israel came up out of Egypt. With a unanimity which 
recalls the spirit shown in resenting the supposed defection 
of the two and a half tribes, the whole congregation of Isra¬ 
el, from Dan to Beersheba, gathered together at Mizpeh, 
where all the men of war, to the number of 400,000, present¬ 
ed themselves before Jehovah. Having called upon the Le- 
vite to recount his wrong, they bound themselves by a sol¬ 
emn vow of vengeance; resolved not to separate till it was 
fulfilled ; and chose by lot one man in every ten to find pro¬ 
visions for the host. First, however, they sent messages 
through all the tribe of Benjamin, to demand the surrender 
of the culprits ; but the Bcnjamites espoused the cause of 
the men of Gibeah with that fierceness and obstinacy which 
appear so often in their history, justifying the prophecy of 
Jacob, “ Benjamin shall ravin as a wolf.” They drew to a 
head at Gibeah, to the number of 20,000 fighting-men, be¬ 
sides those of the city, who numbered 700. It, is particularly 
recorded that there were 700 left-handed men, who could 
sling stones to a hair-breadth. 37 

The other tribes assembled at the sanctuary of Shiloh, 
where the ark then was, Phinehas, Aaron’s grandson, being 
high-priest;*" and in reply to their inquiry of the oracle ot 


*® Paradise fast, book i. vs. 497-1 lo), nntl of the brethren of Saul— 

himself, by the way, a man of (iibeah 
(1 Ohron. xii. 2). 

M Judg. xx. 18, 23, 20 28. Ir is 
not clear whether Shiloh or Bethc/ 


605. 

97 The skill of the Bcnjamites in 
the use of the left-hand is again men¬ 
tioned in the case of Ehud (Judg. iii. 
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God, Judah was directed to lead the attack on Benjamin. 
Then followed a struggle almost unexampled in the history of 
civil wars. The army of Israel having been arrayed against 
Gibeah, the Benjamites sallied out and defeated them, slay¬ 
ing 2-2.000 men. They rallied their forces in the same place, 
and spent the next day in weeping before God ; while the 
tone of their inquiry, “ Shall I go up again to battle against 
the children of Benjamin my brother ?” seems to show some 
misgiving. But the oracle bade them renew the attack, and 
for the second time they were defeated, with the loss of 18,000 
men. Again the whole congregation assembled at Shiloh to 
keep a solemn last, with burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, 
and again they consulted the oracle through Phinelias the 
hi *lli-prie$t. They were bidden to fi<rht a^ain, and assured 
of victory on the morrow. They arranged a stratagem, like 
that bv which Joshua took Ai. An ambush was set near 
Gibeah, while the main army were drawn up as before. This 
time their flight was feigned. The Benjamites pursued them, 
slaying about thirty men, till they were drawn from the city, 
over which was now seen to rise the column of smoke, which 
first apprised them of the stratagem, and was the signal of 
its success. The Israelites turned upon their pursuers, who 
were stricken with a panic, and fled toward the wilderness. 
They were met by the other body, who had sacked Gibeah, 
and 18,000 of them were left dead upon the field. 5000 fell 
on the highways ; and 2000 more were slain, apparently in a 
last rallv at Gidom.* 9 The 600 men, who were all now left 
of the 25,700 warriors of the tribe, fled to the rock of Rim- 
mon, in the wilderness, and remained there four months; 
while the Israelites burnt their cities, and put the inhabitants 
and the cattle to the sword. 

At length their anger began to turn to pity; and they as¬ 
sembled again at the sanctuary to mourn before God, because 
a tribe was cut off from Israel. Its total extinction seemed 
inevitable; for, when they made the league at Mizpeh, they 
had bound themselves by a curse not to give their daughters 
in marriage to the Benjamites. But a remedy was found in 
another curse which they had imprecated on any of the tribes 
who neglected to come up to the battle. On numbering the 
people, it was found that the men of Jabesh-gilead 40 were ab- 


is meant. Phincas is mentioned in ceding narrative, there is no hint of 
two passages as being already priest: a judge. 

in the lime of Joshua ( Josh. xxii. 13, 39 These are round numbers : in v 

xxiv. 33 ). It is to be observed that 35 the total of the slain is 25,100- 
io the whole of this, as of the pre-| 40 This is the city in Mount Gilead, 
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sent. That city was devoted to destruction: 12,000 men 
were sent against it, with orders to destroy all the men and 
women, except virgins; and these, amounting to 400, were 
given for wives to the remnant of the Benjamites. The re¬ 
maining 200 were provided for by the Benjamites seizing*the 
maidens of Shiloh, who came out of the city to dance at one 
of the great annual feasts; the elders of Israel suggested the 
scheme, and made peace with the fathers of the maidens. The 
children of Israel then departed to their homes. The Benjam ¬ 
ites returned to their inheritance, and repaired their cities. 
They regained something of their old mart ial fame, and gave 
Israel its second judge, Eliud, and its first king, Saul, the son 
of Kish ; but they never recovered from this terrific blow. 
After hesitating between the two powerful tribes whose* ter¬ 
ritories they parted, and ranging themselves at first on the side 
of Ephraim, they at last subsided, like the Simeonites, into 
a position entirely subordinate to Judah, and their territory 
was absorbed in Jmhva. Down to the latest period of Jewish 
history their crime was remembered as marking the time from 
which Israel began to sin, and the righteous indignation of 
the other tribes was commemorated as “the battle in (iibeali 





1 


§ 5 . We must guard, however, against the impression that, 
such scenes as these describe the whole, or even the chief part,, 
of the history of Israel under the Judges. In the book itself, 
the intervals during which “the land had rest” make up a 
large aggregate of years, though we are apt to overlook them 
from the brevity of each notice. These hints are in some de¬ 
gree filled up to a finished picture, in the exquisite scenes of 
rural tranquillity set before us in the Book of Ruth. The 
events there related are merely said to have happened “in 
the time of the Judges;” but from the genealogies we gat h- 
or that they fell in the generation after the troubles above 
related. 42 

A man named Elimelech, an Ephrat-bite ofBethlehorn-judah, 
had been driven by a famine 4 * into the country of Moab, with 
his wife Naomi, and their two sous, Mahlon and Chilion. The 
sons married women of Moab, named Orpah and Ruth; and 
the family resided in that country for about ten years. The 


east of Jordan, afterward so celebra¬ 
ted in the wars of 8md (1 Sam. xi. 
xxxi.). 41 Uos. x U. 

42 See Xotrs ami Illustrations (A.). 

43 Bishop Patrick observes that the 
onlv famine mentioned in the Book 


of Judges is that caused by the inroad 
of the Midinnites in the time of Gid¬ 
eon (Judg. vi.). But in the state of 
affairs which prevailed during the 
whole period such famines can not 
have been unfrequent. 
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father died, and both his sons ; and Naomi rose up to return 
to her own land. She gave leave to her daughters-in-law to 
go back to their families; but both declared they would re¬ 
turn with her. On her urging the point, for their own sakes, 
Orpah bade her an affectionate farewell, and went back “ to 
her people and her godsbut Ruth cast in her lot wholly 
with Naomi. 44 Thev reached Bethlehem at the beginning of 
barley harvest, and Ruth sought subsistence as a gleaner. 
What followed turns entirely upon the provisions of the Mo¬ 
saic law for the “Levirate” marriage of a widow and the re- 
demption of her husband’s inheritance by the “ Goel,” or 
nearest kinsman. A wealthy and powerful man of Bethle¬ 
hem, named Boaz, whose grandfather, Nahshon, was prince 
of the tribe of Judah, 45 was a very near kinsman (though not 
the nearest) to Naomi’§ deceased husband Elimelech, and con¬ 
sequently to Ruth, as the widow of his son. It chanced that 
Ruth went to glean in this man’s field ; and the mind, dis¬ 
tressed with the fatal storv of other inhabitants of the same 

mi 

cLy, 46 finds exquisite relief in the picture of Boaz visiting the 

gleaners, not like a grudging farmer, but in the spirit of 

kindness prescribed by Moses; blessing them, and blessed 

bv them in the name of Jehovah. Ruth attracted his atten- 
♦ 

tion ; and when he learned who she was, he bade her glean 
only in his field, and enjoined the reapers to show her kind¬ 
ness. In reply to her thanks, he praised her devotion to her 
mother-in-law, and her coming to place her trust under the 
wings of Jehovah, God of Israel. Thus passed the whole 
harvest, Ruth following the reapers, who were instructed by 
Boaz to throw handfuls of corn in her way, and sharing their 
daily meal. 47 Meanwhile Naomi, full of gratitude to God, 
who had thus guided her to her husband’s nearest kinsman, 
instructed Ruth to claim her lights under the Levirate law. 48 
Boaz blessed her in the name of Jehovah ; praised her virtue 
and her fidelity to him whom the law had made her rightful 
husband; guarded the most scrupulous delicacy toward her; 
and promised to do the part of a kinsman by her. 

In the morning he kept his word. 49 We have a truly pa¬ 
triarchal picture of this wealthy and powerful man ofBethle- 

other Levite of the second, and the 
chief persons of the third, belong to 
Bethlehem. 47 Ruth ii. 

4h Ruth iii. We may safely assume 
that Naomi knew enough of the one 
iw^en ♦hese three concluding stories still nearer kinsman to be aware thnt 
of the Books of Judges and Ruth that 1 the appeal to him would be fruitless, 
the Levite Jonathan of the first, the j 49 Ruth iv. 


44 Her words are among the most 
pathetic in all the records of litera¬ 
ture ^Ruth i. 15-18). 

4& 1 Chron. ii. 10. 

44 It U a most interesting link be- 
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hcin pitting, like Job, in the gate of the city ; and, as all the 
inhabitants came forth, calling first the “ Good,” or nearest kins¬ 
man of Elimelech, to sit beside him, and then asking ten of the 
elders to take their seats, to witness and ratify the transaction. 
In their presence, he informed the “Goel” that Naomi had 
a field to sell, which must be redeemed either by him or by 
Boaz himself; and the Good consented to redeem it, thus ad¬ 
mitting the claim of kindred. But when Boaz went on to say 
that, if the Goel took the field, lie must take, also Ruth, the 
Moabitess, the wife of the dead, “ to raise up the name of the 
dead upon his inheritance,” the kinsman found an excuse, and 
transferred the right of redemption to Boaz. The ceremony 
prescribed by the law was then performed. 60 The sandal of 
the kinsman was taken oft’ in the presence of the elders and 
the people; and Boaz called them to witness that he had 
bought of Naomi all that had belonged to Elimelech, and to 
his sonsChilion and Mahlon, and that he had purchased Ruth, 
the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, to be his wife, to raise up 
the name of the dead upon his inheritance. The elders rat i¬ 
fied the deed, invoking upon Ruth the blessing of Rachel and 
Leah, who had built the house of Israel, and that the house of 
Boaz might be made like that of his ancestor Pharez, the son 
of Judah. The blessing was fulfilled more highly than they 
thought. Ruth bore to Boaz a son, named Obed, the father 
of Jesse, the father of David ; and so Christ, “ the son ol Da¬ 
vid,” derived his lineage from a Monbitish woman, who had 
shown a faith rarely found in Israel, and whose husband was 

the son of the harlot Rahab. 61 

^ G. From these scenes of Jewish lile during this period we 
turn to the history of the Judges themselves. They were 
fifteen in number, Deborah, the prophetess, 
with her male associate, Barak :—(1.) Othniel; ( 2 .) Blind ; ( 3 .) 
Shamgar; (4.) Deborah and Barak; (5.) Gideon; (0.) Abini- 
elech ; (7.) Tola; (8.) Jair; (0.) Jeplithah ; (lO.)lbzan ; (II.) 
Elon ; (12.) Abdon ; (13.) Samson ; (14.) Eli; (15.) Samuel. 
The mission of each judge was preceded by a period ol op¬ 
pression under a foreign conqueror. 63 

first of these conquerors was Chushan-rishatjiaim, king 

raclitcs got their chief idols (Bind and 


The 


Comp. Dent, xxv, 7. 1). 


61 Ruth iv. 17-22 ; 1 Chron. ii. 10- Ashtaroth) from one (piurler — the 
i2; Matt. i. f>; Luke iii. 32. On north (Tluenicia), and their chief 
the close connection implied in the punishments from another the east 
narrative between Bethlehem and tin? and south. The remark is not- nni- 
countrv of Moult, see Dictionary of versa!, for they also worshiped the 
the art. Bethlehem. , gods of Moali, Chcmoeh, etc. 

M It has been observed that the Is- 
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ot Aram-n aha mini (.1mm of the tico rivers, i.e., Mesopotamia), 
the original home of the family of Abraham. 63 Looking at 
the fact that Balaam was brought from Aram to curse the 


people, we may perhaps infer that this king was allied with 
those constant enemies of Israel, the Midianites and Moabites. 
After the people had served him eight years, b.c. 1402-1394), 
God raised up Othniel , 64 Caleb’s nephew, whose valor has 
already been mentioned, to be their deliverer, and the first 
judge. Of him it is recorded, what is not said of all the 
jud ges. that “ the spirit of Jehovah was upon him.” The 
land had rest under his government for forty years (b.c. 1394- 
1354) : S5 or rather, if our suggestion respecting the chronolo¬ 
gy be adopted, the whole period of the contest with Chu- 
shan-rishathaim and the judgeship of Othniel extended over 
a total of forty years. 

£ 7. The next enemy who prevailed against Israel was Eg- 
Ion , king of Moab, who formed a great league with the Am¬ 
monites and Amalekites. He crossed the Jordan, defeated 
the Israelites, and took possession of “ the city of palm-trees,” 
that is, probably the site on which Jericho had formerly 
stood."* His power endured for eighteen years 67 till a de¬ 
liverer was raised up in Ehud, the son of Gera, who is reck¬ 
oned th? second judge f He was one of those left-handed, 
or ambidextrous Benjamites, already alluded to, and his skill 
with the left hand was fatal to the King of Moab. As a Ben- 
jamite, he was naturally deputed to carry a present to Eglon 
at Jericho, which lay within the territory of that tribe. He 
prepared a double-edged dagger, a cubit long, and girded it 
on his riirht this^h under his garment. Having offered the 

w O O O 

present,he went away as far as “ the graven images” 60 at 
Gilgal, where he dismissed his attendants, and returned to the 
king, whom he found in the retirement of his summer parlor. 


M Judg. iii. 8; comp. Hab. iii. 7, 
where the context makes it probable 
the Cushan of the prophet is the same 
as Chushan-rishathaim. 

M His name signifies ‘‘Lion of 
God on the question, whether lie 
was Caleb’s nephew or his younger! 
brother, see Biblical Dictionary , art. ’ 
Othniel. 

We give the dates of the received 
chronology : but sec the Notes and II- ; 
lustrations. The scheme there sup-! 
pelted would place Othniel’s death 
about B.c. 1371. or eighty years after 
the passage of the Jordan, which. 


would agree with the probabilities of 
the case. 

56 Comp. Deut. xxxiv. 3; Judges 
i. 16. 

. 57 Judges iii. 12-14. b.c. 1354- 
133G. 

5y The name was hereditary among 
the Benjamites. See Gen. xlvi. 21 ; 
2 Sam. xvi. 5; 1 Chron. vii. 10, viii. 
3, 6. 

5y This is the meaning of the word 
rendered “quarries" (Judg. iii. 19, 
26) ; it may refer to the twelve stones 
taken out of the bed of the Jordan 
and set up there (Josh. iv. 20). 
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On Ehud’s telling him that he had a secret message to him 
from God, Eglon dismissed his attendants and rose to receive 
it with reverence, when Ehud plunged his dagger into the 
body of the king, whose obesity was such that the weapon 
was buried to the handle, and Elmd could not draw it out 
again. Elmd locked the doors of the summer parlor, and 
went out through the porch. It was long before the attend¬ 
ants ventured to break in upon the king’s privacy; and imam- 
while Ehud escaped beyond the graven images at Gilgal to 
Seirath, in Mount Ephraim. The children of Israel rallied at 
the sound of his trumpet in those highland fastnesses; and 
he led them down into the plain. First seizing the fords of 
the Jordan, he fell upon the Moabites, who were completely 
defeated, with the loss of 10,000 of their best warriors. And 
so the land had rest for eighty years." 0 It is to be observed 

O 4. %} 

that Ehud is not called a judge throughout the narrative, but 
only a deliverer; still the way in which his death is mention¬ 
ed at the beginning of the next chapter seems to imply that 
he held the regular power of a judge to the end of his life. 01 

§ 8. The place of third judge is commonly assigned to 
Siiamgar, the son of Anath, who delivered Israel from tin; tyr¬ 
anny of the Philistines , and displayed his strengt h by killing 
GOO of them with an ox-goad.But there seems no reason 
for reckoning this as a deliverance of the whole land from a 

o 

positive subjection. The Philistines were a constant “thorn 
in the side” to Israel on the south-west frontier, in addition 
to all the other enemies they had to encounter; and it was 
not till the time of Eli and Samson and Samuel that they be- 
came the chief oppressors of the people. Shamgar is not call¬ 
ed a judge ; and his exploits seem to have been of the same 
nature as those of Samson, irregular acts of personal prowess, 
having but little lasting effect on the condition of the people 
at large. Ilis time and acts may, therefore, be safely includ¬ 
ed in the preceding period of eighty years. Accordingly the 
next captivity is said to have begun “ after the death of 
Ehud.” 83 

§ 9. After the death of Ehud, the people were again sold, 
for their sins,.into the hand of the Canaanite Jabin, king of 
TIazor ; who, like his ancestor of the same name, was the head 


n.e. 133G-I2oG, Vnlg., or, no- to fall within this period of tranquil- 
cording to flip view suggested in the lity. 

\olcs and I Illustrations, the whole, pe- C1 On the chronological relation of 
riod from the death of Otlmiel to that Ehud’s judgeship to the massacre of 
of Eglon was eighty years b.c. 1371- the Benjamites, see Notes and Jllvstr 
1291. The history of Ruth appears] 62 Judg. iii. 31. l,J Judg. iv. 1, 
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ol‘ a threat confederacy in Northern Palestine. 04 He had 900 
war-chariots of iron, and his host was commanded by a mighty 
captain, named Sisera, who dwelt in Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
a city in the north, deriving its epithet probably from its 
mixed population (like Galilee in later times), over whom 
Sisera ruled as a chieftain. Its site is supposed to have been 
on the western shore of the “ waters of Merom,” in the ter¬ 
ritory of Xaphtali, in which also Hazor was situated. Here 
then we have not, as in the two former cases, an invasion from 


without, but the rebellion of a state already once subdued, a 

/ mi 1 


sad sign of the decay of Israel. 


For twenty years Jab in 


“ mightily oppressed” the land ; but both his power and the 
life of his captain Sisera were given as a spoil to the hands 


of women. 


At this time Israel was jud ged by a prophetess named Deb¬ 
orah, £i the wife of Lapidoth, who is reckoned with Barak as 
the fourth judge. 66 Her abode was under a palm-tree which 
bore her name, a well-known solitary landmark, 07 between 
Ramah and Bethel; and thither the people came to her for 
judgment. She sent an inspired message to Barak, 09 the son 
of Abinoam, of Kedesh, in Xaphtali, bidding him assemble 
10,000 men of Xaphtali and Zebulun at Mount Tabor; for 
.Jehovah would draw Sisera and his host to meet him at the 


river Kishon, and would deliver them into his hand. Barak 
consented, only on the condition that Deborah would go with 
him to the battle, though she warned him that he would reap 
no honor, for Jehovah would sell Sisera into the hands of a 
woman. The forces of Zebulun, Xaphtali, and Issachar were 
gathered together at Kadesh, with some help from the cen¬ 
tral tribes, Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, as well as from 
the half-tribe of Manasseh beyond Jordan. Those of the east 
and south took no part in the contest; Sisera advanced from 
Harosheth to the great plain of Esdraelon or Jezreel, which 
is drained by the river Kishon. 69 He took up his position in 
the south-west corner of the plain near “ Taanach by the wa¬ 
ters of Mesriddo ” 70 which were numerous rivulets flowing 
into the Kishon. Barak marched down from his camp on 
Mount Tabor with his 10,000 men. “It was at this critical 


44 .Judg. iv. ; comp. Josh. xi. j 
Her name means bee —a very an¬ 
cient symbol both of royal power and I 
of inspired poetry. j 

*® It seems more proper to consider 
her as the prophetess, inspiring and 
directing Barak the judge. See 
Heb. xi. 32. 


67 Perhaps tlie Baal-tamar ( Sanc¬ 
tuary of the Palm) of Judg. xx. 33. 

6t! His name signifies lightninrj, and 
is cognate with that of Barca, the fa¬ 
ther of Hannibal. 

69 For an account of this plain, see 
Notes and Illustrations (C.). 

79 Judg. v. l‘J. 
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moment that (as we learn directly from Josephus and indi¬ 
rectly from the song of Deborah) a tremendous storm of sleet 
and hail gathered from the east, and burst over the plain, 
driving full in the face of the advancing Canaanites. ‘The 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera.’ The rain de- 
scended, the four rivulets ofMegiddo were swelled into pow¬ 
erful streams, the torrent of the Kishon rose into a flood, the 
plain became a morass. The chariots and the horses, which 
should have gained the day for the Canaanites, turned against 
them. They became entangled in the swamp; the torrent 
of Kishon—the torrent famous through former ages—swept 
them away in its furious eddies; and in that wild confusion 
‘ the strength’ of the Canaanites ‘ was trodden down,’ and the 
‘ horse-hoofs stamped and struggled by the means of the plung- 
ings and plungings of the mighty chiefs’ in the quaking mo¬ 
rass and the rising streams. Far and wide the vast army fled 
far through the eastern branch of the plain by Endor. There, 
between Tabor and the Little Hermon, a carnage took place 
long remembered, in which the corpses’ 1 lay fattening the 
ground.” 7 * 

Sisera escaped by dismounting from his chariot, and fled 
on foot to the tent of Ilebcr the Kenite. This Arab sheikh 
had separated from the encampment of his brethren, the 
children of Ilobab, the father-in-law of Moses, and removed 
northward to “the oaks of the wanderers” {Zaanaim), near 
Kedesh, preserving, it should seem, friendly relations both 
with the Jews and the Canaanites. At all events, it is dis¬ 
tinctly stated that there was peace between Jabin and Ilebcr; 
and Sisera fled to the tent of Jael the wife of Ilebcr. Jael 
met him at the tent door, and pressed him to come in. lie 
accepted the invitation, and she flung a mantle 73 over him as 
he lay wearily on the floor. When thirst prevented sleep, 
and he asked for water, she brought him buttermilk in her 

/ CD 

choicest vessel, thus ratifying the sacred bond of Eastern hos¬ 
pitality. But anxiety still prevented Sisera from composing 
himself to rest until he had exacted a promise from his pro¬ 
tectress that she would faithfully preserve the secret of his 
concealment; till at last, with a feeling of perfect security, 
the weary and unfortunate general resigned himself to the 


7; “Which perished at Endor, and became as dung for the earth” (T* 
lxxxiii. 10). 

72 Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 322, First Series. His whole account of 
this battle is a living picture. 

73 “Mantle” is here inaccurate. The Hebrew word probably signifies 
some part of the regular furniture of the tent. 
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deep sloop of misery and fatigue. Then it was that Jael took 
in her loft hand one of the great wooden pins (in the Author¬ 


ised Version v ‘ nail ") which fastened down the cords of the 


tent, and in her right hand the mallet (in the Authorized Ver¬ 


sion ** a hammer v ) used to drive it into the ground, and creep¬ 
ing up to her sleeping and confiding guest, with one terrible 
blow dashed it through Sisera’s temples deep into the earth. 


With one spasm of fruitless agony, with one contortion of 
sudden pain, “ at her feet he bowed, lie fell; where he bowed, 
there he fell down dead.” 74 She then waited to meet the 


pursuing Barak, and led him into her tent that she might in 
his presence claim the glory of the deed. 

The narrative closes with the Song of Deborah and Ba¬ 
rak'* one of the most picturesque remains of Hebrew poetry, 
and deserves to rank with the song of Moses and Miriam. 
After praising God for the avenging of Israel, and for the 
willingness with which the people offered themselves, it goes 
back to the glories displayed by Jehovah amid the hills of 
Seir and the mountains of Sinai. It describes the desolation 


of the land in the time just past, when the highways were 
empty, and travellers passed through by-ways; when the vil¬ 
lages were deserted, and not a spear or shield was to be found 
among 40,000 in Israel till Deborah arose, a mother in Israel. 
The princes, who had willingly offered themselves, are called 
on to bless Jehovah, with the judges riding on their white 
asses, 76 and the people who could now draw water at the wells 
unmolested by the archers of the enemy, and could go up in 
security to the gates of Jehovah. The high notes of victory 
are then pealed forth ;— 


“ Awake ! awake, Deborah ! 
Awake! awake, utter a song ! 
Arise, Barak ! 

And lead thy captivity captive, 
Thou son of Abinoam !” 


The tribes are celebrated that joined in the battle, Ephraim, 
Benjamin, Machir the son of Manasseh, Zebulun, and the 
princes of Issachar; and reproaches are cast upon the seces¬ 
sion of Reuben, who staid among the sheepfolds, to hear the 
bleating of his sheep ; on the men of Gilead, who abode be¬ 
yond Jordan ; on Dan, who kept to his ships; and on Asher, 
who continued on the sea-shore, by the banks of his creeks. 71 
The chief praise is given to Zebulun and Naphtali:— 

74 Judg. v. 27. 75 Judg v. ! 77 It is remarkable that not a word 

7fl The horse was never used by tie is said of Judah and Simeon through- 
Hebrew® for peaceful purposes. I out the narrative. l^rhaps thej 
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“A people that jeoparded their lives 
Unto the death in the high places of the field.” 

Then the battle is described, in which 

“ They fought from heaven— 

The stars in their courses fought against Siscra,” 

till the ancient river Kishon swept away the slain, and their 
horse-hoofs were broken by their prancings. Moroz 7 " is de¬ 
voted with a double curse, 

“ Because they came not to the help of Jehovah— 

To the help of Jehovah against the mighty 

and Jael is pronounced “ blessed above women ” for the slaugh¬ 
ter of Sisera, which is described in the most poetic language. 
But the gem of the whole piece is the concluding description 
of Sisera’s mother opening her lattice to look for his return, 
and wondering w'hy the wheels of his chariots tarry ; w hile 
her ladies remove her fears and confirm her hopes of victory 
and spoil. 

“ So let all thy enemies perish, O Jehovah! 

But let them that love Him be 

As the sun when he goeth forth in his might.” 

The land had rest forty years. The conclusion of this pe¬ 
riod, in the received chronology (n.c. 1256), coincides nearly 
with the date assigned by our proposed scheme (n.c. 1251). 
To reconcile this with the reckoning of the twenty yours of 
captivity to Jabin and Sisera, as a distinct period, its com¬ 
mencement is thrown back twenty years into the time ofEhud, 
and it is assumed that the oppression of Jabin only affected 
the northern tribes. But, besides what we deem the obvious 
inconsistency of this assumption w r ith the whole tenor of the 
narrative, the matter seems to be decided by the express 
statement, that the beginning of Jabin’s oppression was after 
the death of Eliud. 79 

§ 10. At this point, half-w r ay, according to our view, be¬ 
tween the Exodus and the beginning of the kingdom, we may 
divide the historv of the Judges. Besides the chronological 
difficulties, reserved for separate discussion, one or tw r o ques¬ 
tions demand our notice. Many persons have pointed to the 

were fully occupied with their con- to that of Jordan. The offenso of 
;tant enemies, the Philistines. the people may have consisted in 

'* Meroz was evidently near the their neglecting to stop this pass. 
Kishon, perhaps at Aferasas, four The fact that the city is not mention 
miles north-west of Iieisan , on the cd again makos it probable that it 
southern slope of the hills called the was destroyed in consequence of its 
Little Ilermon, and commanding the devotion by Deborah, 
chief pass from the valley of Jczrcel 18 Judges iv. 1. 
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treachery of Ehud and Jael, as impossible to be mentioned 
without indignant reprobation. It is not quite clear whether 
the same \iew would be taken of similar actions, when per¬ 
petrated by the patriot deliverers of other countries, whose 
names are not free from the blots of treachery and assassina¬ 
tion. Nor is it easy to draw the line of moral demarcation 
between the deeds which are permitted against an enemy in 
open war, however slight may be the cause involved, and 
those which are forbidden even when the salvation of our 
country is at stake. For example, Jael herself is requested 
by Sisera to tell a lie to save his life. 

But even if the conduct objected to be morally indefensi¬ 
ble, it does not follow that the discredit of it belongs to the 
God of Israel or to the Bible, as claiming to be His word. 
Here, again, conies in the principle on which we have had to 
insist in the history of the patriarchs, that the Bible does not 
adopt the morality of all the acts that it records, not even of 
those done by the servants of God. We must look through 
the record t-o the influences under which the actors lived, and 
not expect chivalrous honor from a fierce Benjamite, or scru¬ 
pulous fidelity from a Bedouin woman. Had such qualities 
been ascribed to them, the record would have been assailed 
on the ground of its untruthfulness to nature. 

But, it is said, these acts are more than simply recorded. 
Ehud is immortalized as a deliverer and ruler in Israel; Jael 
receives the magnificent eulogy of the inspired prophetess. 
But the employment of the former for the work for which he 
was fitted does not imply approval of all his acts; and the 
latter is honored for her services to Israel, without any judg¬ 
ment being passed on the means by which they were ren¬ 
dered. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) CHRONOLOGY OF TIIE 
PERIOD OF THE JUDGES. 

This is one of the most difficult 
problems of Scripture chronology. In 
the earlier books we have hud n con¬ 
secutive series of numbers, which give 
by their nddition results possessing a 
jtrimd favie authority, though needing 
further discussion. Such data nrc of¬ 
fered also in the Book of Judges; but 
there seem to be important gaps at 
the beginning and the end, no num¬ 
ber of years being fixed for the time 
of Joshua and the elders who outlived 
him, nor for the judgeship of Samuel. 
The doubt has also been raised wheth¬ 
er the numbers given in Judges arc 
properly consecutive ; and it has been 
supposed that some of the servitudes 
and of the judgeships were contem¬ 
poraneous in different parts of the 
land. Under these difficulties, we 
have to seek for additional data; and 
we find such partly in the distinct 
computation of the whole period, nnd 
partly in the Scripture genealogies. 

1. The commencement of the build¬ 
ing of the Temple, in the fourth year 
of Solomon’s reign, is expressly stated 
to have been in the 480th year after 
the children of Israel left Egypt (I K. 
vi. 1). A computation like this pos¬ 
sesses the highest authority. It must 
have been made with scrupulous care 
from the nneient records ; nnd critics 
have sought in vain for any trace of 
error in the text. The epoch of Solo¬ 
mon’s accession is fixed by the inde¬ 
pendent evidence of the subsequent 
annals of the kingdom ut n.c. 1010, 


nnd consequently the commencement 
of the building of the Temple falls in 
n.c. 1012, current; nnd, reckoning 
back the 480 veal’s, we obtain the be- 
ginning (spring) of n.c. 1491 for tho 
epoch of the Exodus, the date adopt¬ 
ed in the received chronology of Ussh- 
cr. 

2. There is, however, another total 
which seems, ]>rimd facie, irreconcil¬ 
able with the former. In St. rani’s 
discourse nt Antioch, in 1‘isidin, he 
snvs : “ After that ”—the division of 

ft 

the land by lot — il lie gave them 
judges about the space of 450 years, 
until Samuel the prophet: ami after- 
ward they desired a king/’* This 
clearly makes the interval from the 
division of the land to the election of 
Saul ns king about 450 years. Add¬ 
ing to ibis forty years for tlie time 
spent in the wilderness, with seven 
years for the conquest of Canaan, 
and, at the other end, eighty years 
for the reigns of Snul and David, with 
the first three years of Solomon, or 
130 years in all, we obtain 580 years 
from the Kxodus to the building of 
the Temple.t The difference of a 
round 100 years fairly suggests the 
hypothesis of a textual error ; but the 
other elements must first be carefully 
examined. 

3. Supposing, for the moment, that 
the numbers given in the hook of 

* AcU xiii. 20, 21. The word 11 about * 9 
should not be overlooked in reasonings based 
on tliin passage. 

t Josephus makes the same period TC 2 
years, which seems to show that some such 
computation was the received one among tho 
learned Jews alxjut the Christian cru. 
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Judges arc consecutive, we have the 
following results : — 


From the division of the land to the Years, 
di&th of the elders who outlived 

Joshua.. x 

First Servitude, to Mesopotamia. 8 | 

First J udee : Otuxikl. 40 

Second Servitude, to Moab. IS 

Second Judge: Khud. 80 

Taini Judge: Suamgau . u 

Third Servitude, to Jabin and Sisera.20 

Fourth Judge : Deborah and Barak. . 40 

Fourth Servitude, to Midian. 7 

Fifth Judge: Gitjeon...40 

Sixth Judge: AutMELF.cn. 3 

Seventh Judge : Tola. 23 

Eighth Judge: Jair. 22 

Fifth Servitude, to Ammon. 18 

Ninth Judge : Jeputiiau. 6 

Tenth Judge : Ibzan. 7 

Eleventh Judge: Elon. 10 

Twelfth Judge: Aboon. S 

Sixth Servitude^ to the Philistines. 40 

Thirteenth Judge : Samson.20 

Fourteenth Judge: Eli.40 

Fifteenth Judge: Samuel. 14 


Total period of the Judges.450 


The exact agreement of this total with 
the computation of Acts xiii. 20, 21, 
suggests that the latter was obtained, 
by the same process of simple addi¬ 
tion, from the numbers as they stand 
in the Hebrew text; but whether the 
computation was made by the Apostle 
himself, or whether it is a gloss, is a 
question fairly open to further exami¬ 
nation. There is an obvious incon- 
sistenev between these numbers and 
the whole period of 480 years given 
in ( 1). 

4. Before subjecting these results 
to criticism, let us see what we obtain 
from the genealogies. In four dis¬ 
tinct passages we have the following 
four generations between the passage 
of the Jordan and the birth of David 
(Ruth iv. 17, 21, 22 ; 1 Chron. ii. 11, 
12 ; Matt. i. 5 ; Luke iii. 32). 

Salmon “Eahab. 

_J 

I 

Bo az—R uth. 

I 

Odejk 

I 

Jesse. 

I 

Daviil 

V 


In the face of this agreement, it seems 
impossible to treat the genealogies 
as of little consequence in determin¬ 
ing the chronology of the period. Con¬ 
clusions should, of course, be drawn 
from them only with great caution. 
Meanwhile, their inconsistency with 
the longer period is self-evident.* 

Such are the chief materials of the 
argument. Wc do not encumber it 
with the statements of the ancient 
chronologers, Eusebius, Africnnus, 
Svncellus, and the rest, because they 
are only opinions resting on these data. 
These writers all agree in a long pe¬ 
riod ; and it may be observed that 
they all follow, with a professional 
narrowness, the tendency of chronolo¬ 
gers to make their science a matter of 
arithmetic, without sufficient regard 
to the broader historical criticism, in 
the light of which alone the numbers 
cf chronology become intelligible and 
consistent. 

5. In applying such criticism to the 
scheme of numbers derived from the 
Book of Judges in (3), we discover the 
following defects of principle, besides 
others of detail. The threefold process 
of declension, punishment, and deliv¬ 
erance, has been already described. 
For each of these three steps time 
must be allowed; and the scheme in 
question, while affecting to compute 
the second and third with numerical 
exactness, makes no allowance for the 
first. It seems as if the people fell 
into sin and captivity simultaneously 
immediately on the death of each 
judge ; that this state lasted for a def¬ 
inite number of years, at the end of 
which a new judge is raised up, for 
whose work of deliverance no distinct 
period is allowed; and then, that de¬ 
liverance being effected, the land ha9 

* We speak here without reference to the 
proposed interpolation of generations sup¬ 
posed to be wanting—a device only justifiiu 
i ble by necessity, except, of course, in the 
well-known cases where they are certainly 
passed over. 
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fbst for a certain number of years. 
For this is, in several eases, the state¬ 
ment of the text; and, if we are to 
insist on taking each phrase literally, 
we must allow four divisions of each 
period—first, the declension ; then, 
the punishment; thirdly, the deliver¬ 
ance ; and, last, the period of rest, 
which would give us a total far ex¬ 
ceeding the longest of the above.* 
But, in truth, if we look at the ques¬ 
tion in the light of ordinary history, 
we shall sec that this whole system of 
definite divisions rests on a false prin¬ 
ciple. The real process must rather 
have been such as this: when the peo¬ 
ple forsook Jehovah and began to 
abandon their attitude of opposition 
to the heathen around and among 
them, the power of the latter against 
them would begin to increase, by a 
natural process as well ns by a judi¬ 
cial retribution, till they obtained a 
decided superiority. From the first 
moment that the tide turned, many of 
the Israelites would grieve over their 
fate, and some few—men of the spirit 
of Othnicl and Gideon—would begin 
to plan their enterprises of patriotism 
till a struggle of greater or less length 
was crowned by a signal victory. But 
even after this victory, much work 
would remain to complete the deliv¬ 
erance and to secure the “rest,’’ with 
which each narrative concludes. All 
this is true, more or less, from the very 
nature of the case, and from our ex¬ 
perience of similar conflicts ; but in¬ 
dications of it arc not wanting in the 
narrative itself. We are expressly 
told that the deliverer was raised up 
as soon as the people cried to Jeho¬ 
vah ; and we know that the Israelites 

were never slow to erv out under suf- 

♦ 

fering. OthniePs whole, history is one 
of conflict with the Amoritcs, Ca- 

* As n proof that common aense demands 
some latitude of interpretation, we may cite 
the curious phrase: ‘‘■And that year they 
vexed and oppressed the children of Israel 
eighteen year* ' (Judg. x. S). 


naanites, and their allies. IIow could 
Ehud’s enterprise have been supported 
at once by the forces that rallied at 
the sound of his trumpet in Mount 
Ephraim, unless there had been bands 
already in resistance to the tvrant ? 
We can not suppose that Ilazor was 
raised again from its ruins, and the 
tyranny of the second Jabin estab¬ 
lished, without a lull'd resistance from 
the warriors ofZcbulun and Nnphtali, 
who seem to have been already in 
arms among their mountains under 
Barak, when lie was summoned by 
Deborah ; and she is expressly stated 
to have judged Israel in Mount Eph¬ 
raim during the oppression of Jabin 
(Judg.iv. 14). In the cases of Gideon 
and Samson, we have the whole his¬ 
tory, from the birth to the death of 
the deliverer; and the period during 
which the latter judged Israel is ex¬ 
pressly included in the forty yenrs’ 
tyranny of the Philistines. That tyr¬ 
anny, too, was triumphant during the 
time of Eli, and lasted over the ad¬ 
ministration of Samuel into the reign 
of Saul. 

From all these considerations we 
draw the conclusion that the number 
of years given at the end of the histo¬ 
ry of each judge is the total of the pe¬ 
riod from the death of the preceding 
judge, including the declension, op¬ 
pression, deliverance, and rest — in 
one word, that these periods arc inclu¬ 
sive ; and it appears plain on the face 
of the book that they arc consecutive .* 
We maveven reconcile this view with 
the most literal construction of the 
text, by reading—“ And the laud hud 
rest: fit wasj forty years" (Judg. iii. 
11, etc.)—that is, regarding the dato 
as appended to the whole narrative. 

* The exception in the case of Shnni^ar con¬ 
firm* the argument, for no number of yearn is 
fissioned to him, and, os wo have seen, the op¬ 
pression of Jabin in dated from the death of 
Khud. This care to mark ShamtfiirV period 
as not consecutive with the one named before 
it confirms the general principle of tlm con 
BecutivenesB of the re8t. 
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We have seen a case precisely sim- ! brackets. The length assigned to pe- 
Uar in the prophecy to Abraham of , riod ii. seems probable in reference to 
the fortunes of his posterity (Gen. xv. ' the course of the history, and consist- 
13\ where the words “four hundred ent with the analogy of the preceding 
years " most clearly describe the whole , period ; for, as forty years were al- 
period from the call of Abraham to lowed for the extinction of the older 
the Exodus, and must not be read ex— generation in the wilderness- it seeing 


clusively with the preceding phrase, 
thev shall afflict them.” ; 

6. Looking at the narrative from 
this point of view, we are struck by 
two curious facts : first, the prevalence 
of [lie number forty, which we have 
alreaiiv had in the three forties of the 

* j 

life of Moses, and which we meet with 
again in the fortv rears of Saul and 
the forty years of David ; and, second¬ 
ly, that the total of 480 years in the j 
Book of Kings is equal to twelve times j 
forty years. On turning to the Book! 
of Judges to see how far it is possible 
tc make out twelve periods of forty 
years each, we have found the follow-j 
ing results: all the numbers, except j 
those in brackets, are taken directly! 
from the Book of Judges itself; onlyj 
the periods of servitude are passed 
over as being included in the others. 


Periods. 


Ending 
Years.* about 


L From the Rxodua to the pas¬ 
sage of Jordan. 40 1451 j 

iL To the death of Joshua and 

the surviving elders.[40] 1411 ! 

iii. Judgeship of Otbniel. 40 1371 

iv. v. Judgeship of Ehud (Sham- 

gar included). SO 1201 

vL Judgeship of Deborah and 

Barak. 40 1251 

vji. Judgeship of Gideon.40 1211 ■ 

viiL ix. Abimelech to Abdon, to- j 

tal.[SO] 1131! 

x- Oppression of the Philistines, j 

contemporary with the judge- 
ships of Ell, Samsou (aud 

Samuel j ?,. 40 1001 

xi. Reign of Saul (including per¬ 
haps Samuel/. 40 1051 

xiL ReigQ of David. 40 1011 

_ 

Total. 480 

UL-r. belong properly to the 

Judges. 320 

With regard to the numbers in 

* ft 12 an essential part of our argument to 
ie^ard these as only round numbers. 


natural that the same period should 
be allowed for the decease of the eld¬ 
ers of the next generation. An ob¬ 
jection may be raised, however, from 
the length given to the life of Othniel, 
who must have been upward of twen. 
ty years old at the time of the division 
of the land, and therefore upward of 
one hundred at his death ; but this is 
not inconsistent with the duration of 
life among the most vigorous men of 
that age, as we see in the case of 
Joshua and Caleb. The double pe¬ 
riod of eighty years (viii. and ix.), 
from Abimelech to Abdon, agrees 
nearly enough with the sum of the 
separate numbers assigned to the 
judges of that period, which make up 
seventy-nine years. About period xi. 
there is some difficulty. We do not 
find forty years distinctly assigned to 
the reign of Saul in the Old Testament, 
but it is expressly mentioned by St. 
Paul (Acts xiii. 21); and all the 
chronologers agree in accepting the 
number, cither for the reign of Saul 
himself, or for the whole period from 
the death of Eli to that of SauL An 
interesting confirmation of the schemo 
is furnished by one of those coinci¬ 
dences of independent passages, which 
are of the utmost value. In the re¬ 
monstrance of Jephthah against the 
hostilities of the King of Ammon, it 
is stated that the Israelites had pos¬ 
sessed the land east of the Jordan 300 
years. This period, reckoned from 
u.c. 1452, brings us to b.c. 1152, which 
agrees with the date assigned to Jeph¬ 
thah by our scheme. 

The scheme makes no allowance 
for the first three years of Solomon, 
which preceded the building of the 
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Temple. Nor is this of any conse¬ 
quence ; for if the number of 480 
years be made up in the way supposed, 
wc must take it for granted that the 
numbers given are the nearest round 
numbers to the true ones, purposely 
arranged in multiples of 10 and 4, and 
submultiples of 12 X 10, for ease and 
simplicity of computation and remem¬ 
brance, but preserving, in their aver¬ 
ages and their total, an agreement 
with the actual numbers. Wc can 
not, however, pretend to answer all 
possible objections. We only offer it 
as a highly probable solution of a prob¬ 
lem which has hitherto baffled chro- 
nologcrs; a solution recommended 
not only by its simplicity, but especial¬ 
ly by its preserving the grand total 
which rests on the high authority of 
the passage in Kinqs, without de¬ 
manding arbitrary assumptions or im¬ 
probable transpositions in the story of 
the Judges. 

7. It remains to compare this 
scheme with the genealogies. As 
they stand, they arc quite inconsistent 
with the longer period ; but are they 
long enough even for the shorter? 
Assuming the birth of David to be 
about contemporary with the election 
of Saul (and it may have been later), 
we have, as above (4), four complete 
generations from the conquest of Ca¬ 
naan to the birth of David, or from 
80 to 90 years for a generation. This 
is certainly a long period, but not too 
long for the duration of life in that 
age, nor for what we know of the in¬ 
dividuals. Except Obed, there is 
nothing to show that they were first¬ 
born sons ; and, in the case of David, 
we know the contrary, and that Jesse 
was an old man when he was very 
young. It is most probable that Sal¬ 
mon and Rahah were both young at 
the time of t he taking of Jericho. As 
to Boaz, wc see him using the author¬ 
ity of an elder at the time of his mar- 
riage with Ruth ; and there is one 


distinct intimation of his advanced 
age (Ruth iii. 10). Of Obcd’s age 
when Jesse was born we know simply 
nothing. On the whole, then, the in¬ 
tervals of 80 years may be accepted, 
though with the caution which is al¬ 
ways needed in using the genealogies 
as chronological evidence. 

8. Finally, there is the question, 
What becomes of the authority of Sh 
Paul in favor of the longer period ? 
The difficulty is certainly a grave one 
for those who hold that the whole 
weight of inspired authority attaches 
to every report of every statement 
made by the Apostles, even in re¬ 
gard to matters of which thorn* knowl¬ 
edge was obtained from the ordinary 
sources of information. For such 
persons the suggestion may be of 
sonic weight that the numbers, which 
certainly form no essential part of the 
Apostle’s argument, may have been 
added as a gloss upon the text, though 
there is no critical authority in sup¬ 
port of this possibility. Others may 
be content with the consideration that 
the disciples of Gamaliel would adopt, 
in an incidental allusion to a point 
of chronology made in a Jewish syn¬ 
agogue, the opinion held by the learn¬ 
ed Jews of his day, without raising the 
question of its accuracy. 

Chronology of Judges xvii.-xxi. 

9. It is generally admitted, as plain 
on the face of the book itself, that 
these chapters form one complete nar¬ 
rative, and refer to the same period. 
Besides various indications of a time 
not long after the dealli of Joshua, 
especially the cordial agreement of 
the tribes in punishing the sin of Ben¬ 
jamin, we have the certain guide that 
the first story belongs to the time of 
Jonathan, the grandson of Moses, then 
a young man, and the second to tho 
high-pricsthood of Phinchas, grand¬ 
son of Aaron, whose father, Elenzar, 
died soon after the death of Joshua 
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All these indications concur in point¬ 
ing to the latter part of the period of 
the elder's who outlived Joshua, that 
is. according to our scheme, about for¬ 
ty years after the conquest of the land ; 
and it would seem to follow that the 
oppression of Cliushan-rishathaim was 
the punishment of these very disorders. 
It agrees with this view, that in the 
story of the expedition against Benja¬ 
min there is no mention of a judge, but 
the leaders are the high-priest Phine- 
has and the princes of the tribes. An¬ 
other interesting consequence would 
be that the judgeship of Ehud was sub¬ 
sequent to the punishment of Benja¬ 
min, and this elevation may be regard¬ 
ed as a mark of divine favor to the re¬ 
stored tribe. The time of Ruth, com¬ 
puted by the genealogies, would fall in 
the judgeship of Deborah and Barak. 

(B.) BAAL AND ASHTORETH. 

Baal was the supreme male divin¬ 
ity of the Phoenician and Canaan- 
itisli nations — as Ashtoreth was 
their supreme female divinity. Both 
names have the peculiarity of being 
used in the plural; and it seems 
certain that these plurals designate 
not statues of the divinities, but dif¬ 
ferent modifications of the divini¬ 
ties themselves. The plural Baal¬ 
im is found frequently alone (e. < 7 ., 
Judg. ii. 11 , x. 10 ; 1 K. xviii. 18; 
Jer. ix. 14; Hos. ii. 17), as well as 
in connection with Ashtoreth (Judg. 
x. 6 ; 1 Sam. vii. 4). In the earlier 
books of the O. T. only the plural, 
Ashtaroth, occurs; and it is not till 
the time of Solomon, who introduced 
the worship of the Sidonian Astarte, 
and only in reference to that partic¬ 
ular goddess, Ashtoreth of the Sido- 
nians, that the singular is found in 
the O. T. f 1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 
13;. Baal signifies Lord , not so 
much, however, in the sense of Ruler 

y y 

as of Master , Owner , Possessor. Bel 
is the Babylonian name of the god. 


The worship of these deities was 
of great antiquity. We find the 
worship of Baal established among 
the Moabites and their allies, the 
Midianites, in the time of Moses 
(Nuin. xxii. 41); and through these 
nations the Israelites were seduced 
to the worship of this god under the 
particular form of Baal-peor (Num. 
xxv. 3, sqq. ; Deut. iv. 3). Not¬ 
withstanding the fearful punishment 
which their idolatry brought upon 
them in this instance, the succeed- 
ing generation returned to the wor¬ 
ship of Baal (Judg. ii. 10-13); and, 
with the exception of the period dur¬ 
ing which Gideon w r as judge (Judg. 
vi. 20, sqq. viii. 33), this form of idol¬ 
atry seems to have prevailed among 
them up to the time of Samuel (Judg. 
x. 10 ; 1 Sam. vii. 4), at whose re¬ 
buke the people renounced the wor¬ 
ship of Baalim. Solomon, as we 
have already said, introduced the wor¬ 
ship of the Sidonian Astarte. The 
worship of Baal, together with that 
of Asherah, became the religion of 
the court and people of the ten tribes 
under Ahab, king of Israel, in conse¬ 
quence of his marriage with Jezebel 
(1 K. xvi. 31-33, xviii. 19, 22); and 
though this idolatry was occasionally 
put down (2 K. iii. 2 , x. 26), it ap¬ 
pears never to have been permanent¬ 
ly or effectually abolished in that 
kingdom (2 K. xvii. 16). In the 
kingdom of Judah, also, Baal-wor- 
ship extensively prevailed. During 
the short reign of Ahaziah and the 
subsequent usurpation of his mother 
Athaliah, the sister of Ahab, it ap¬ 
pears to have been the religion of the 
court (2 K. viii. 27; comp. xi. 18), 
as it was subsequently under Ahaz 
(2 K. xvi. 3 ; 2 Chr. xxviii. 2 ), and 
Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 3). 

The worship of Baal among the 
Jews appears to have been appoint¬ 
ed with much pomp and ceremonial. 
I Temples were erected to him (I K. 
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xvi. 32; 2 K. xi. 18); his images 
were set up (2 K. x. 26); his altars 
were very numerous (Jcr. xi. 13), 
were erected particularly on lofty 
eminences (1 K. xviii. 20 ), and on 
the roofs of houses (Jer. xxxii. 29); 
there were priests in great numbers 
(1 K. xviii. 19), and of various class¬ 
es (2 lv. x. 19); the worshipers ap¬ 
pear to have been arrayed in appro¬ 
priate robes (2 K. x. 22); the wor¬ 
ship was performed by burning in¬ 
cense (Jer. vii. 9) and offering burnt- 
sacrifices, which occasionally consist¬ 
ed of human victims (Jcr. xix. 5 ). 
The officiating priests danced with 
frantic shouts around the altar, and 
cut themselves with knives to excite 
the attention and compassion of the 
god (1 lv. xviii. 26-28). 

Throughout all the Phoenician col¬ 
onics we continually find traces of the 
worship of Baal and Astarte. The 
name of Baal occurs in the names of 
men such as Adhcr-bal, Asdru-bal, 
Hanni-bal. 

Baal and Ashtorcth symbolized the 

* 

generative and productive powers: i 
the former was also regarded as thc | 
sun-god, and the latter as the moon-j 
goddess. 

There is a Hebrew word, Ashcraft, 
which is always translated “grove” 
in our version ; but it is certain that 
an idol or image of some kind must 
be intended, as seems sufficiently 
proved from such passages as 2 K. 
xxi. 7, xxiii. 6 , in the latter of which 
we find that Josiali “brought out ( 
the Ashcrah ” (or, as our version j 
reads, “ the < 7 rove ”) “ from the house 
of the Lord.” There can, moreover, | 
be no doubt that Ashcrah is very j 


1 tical. There arc other passages, 
however, in which these terms seem 
to be distinguished from each other, 
as 2 lv. xxiii. 13, 14, 15. Ashtorcth 
is perhaps the proper name of the 
goddess, while Asherah is the name 
of the image or symbol of the god¬ 
dess. There was perhaps a connec¬ 
tion between the symbols or image 
and the sacred symbolic tree, the rep¬ 
resentation of which occurs so fre¬ 
quently on Assyrian sculptures, and 
is shown in the wood-cut on pago 
318. 

(C.) PLAIN OF ESDIIAELON. 

Esdraclon is the Greek form of 
the Hebrew word Jkzkekl (Judith 
iii. 9, iv. 6 ). In the Old Testament 
the plain is called the valley op 
Jezkeel ; and the name is derived 
from the old royal city of Jczreel , 
which occupied a commanding site 
near the eastern extremity of the 
plain, on a spur of Mount Gilboa. 

“The great plain of Esdraclon” 
extends across Central Palestine from 
the Mediterranean to the Jordan, 
separating the mountain ranges of 
Carmel and Samaria from those of 
Galilee. The western section of it 
is properly called the plain of Accuo, 
or ’ Akka . The main body of the 
plain is a triangle. Its base on the 
cast extends from Jcnitt (the ancient 
Engannim) to the foot of the hills be¬ 
low Nazareth, and is about fifteen 
miles long; the north side, formed 
by the hills of Galilee, is about 12 
miles long ; and the south side, form¬ 
ed by the Samaria range, is about 18 
miles. The apex on the west is a 
narrow pass, opening into the plain 


closely connected with Ashtoketii of 'Akka. This vast expanse has a 
and her worship; indeed, the two. gently undulating surface—in spring, 
arc so placed in connection with each \ all green with corn where cultivated, 
other, and each of them with Baal and rank weeds and grass where neg- 
(e. <7., Judg. iii. 7 ; comp. ii. 3 ; Judg. lccted—dotted with several low, gray 
vi. 25; 1 K. xviii. 19), that many; tells, and near the 6 ides with a few 
critics have regarded them as iden-1 olive-groves. This is that valley oj 
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Mitrfddo, so called from the city of 
Mtomno, which stood on its south¬ 
ern border, where Barak triumphed, 
and where King Josiah was defeated, 
and received his death-wound (Judg. 
v. : 2 Chr. xxxv.) Probably, too, it 
was before the mind of the Apostle 
John when he figuratively described 
the final conflict between the hosts 
of good and evil who were gathered 
to a place called Ar-mageddon, that 
is, tht city of Megiddo (Rev. xvi. 16). 
The river Kish on —“that ancient 

river/* so fatal to the armv of Sisera 

•* 

(Judg. v. 21) drains the plain, and 
flows off through the pass westward 
to the Mediterranean. 

From the base of this triangular 
plain three branches stretch out east¬ 
ward, like fingers from a hand, di¬ 
vided by two bleak, gray ridges, one' 
bearing the familiar name of Mount 
Gilboa, the other called by Franks 

Little Hermon. but bv natives Jebel 

* 

ed-LhJty. The northern branch has 
Tabor on the one side, and Little 
Hermon on the other; into it the 
troops of Barak defiled from the 
heights of Tabor (Judg. iv. 6), and 
on its opposite side are the sites of 
Nain and Endor. The southern branch 
lies between Jenin and Gilboa, ter¬ 
minating in a point among the hills 


to the eastward; it was across it 
Ahaziah fled from Jehu (2 Iv. ix. 27). 
The central branch is the richest, as 
well as the most celebrated; it de¬ 
scends in green fertile slopes to the 
banks of the Jordan, having Jezreel 
and Shunein on opposite sides at 
the western end, and Bethshean in 
its midst toward the east. This is 
the “valley of Jezreel” proper—the 
battle-field on which Gideon triumph¬ 
ed, and Saul and Jonathan were 
overthrown (Judg. vii. I sq; 1 Sam. 
xxix. and xxxi.). 

The whole borders of the plain of 
Esdraelon are dotted with places of 
high historic and sacred interest. On 
the east we have Endor, Nain, and 
Siiunem, ranged round the base of 
the “ hill of Moreii then Beth- 
shean in the centre of the “valley 
of Jezreel;” then Gilboa, with the 
“well of Harod,” and the ruins of 
Jezreel, at its western base. On 
the south are Engannim, Taanach, 
and Megiddo. At the western apex, 
on the overhanging brow of Carmel, 
i is the scene of Elijah’s sacrifice ; and 
close by the foot of the mountain be¬ 
low runs the Kishon, on whose banks 
the false prophets of Baal were slain. 
On the north, among places of leaf 
note, are Nazareth and Tabor. 
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CHAPTER xvnr. 


THE JUDGES, FROM GIDEON TO JEPIITIIAII. B.C. 1256 - 1112 . 

§ 1. Oppression of the Midinnites. § 2. Call of Gideon, the fifth judge— 
The Angel Jehovah—Gideon overthrows the Altar of Baal—Surnamcd 
Jekubhaal. § 3. Gideon musters Israel—The signs of the Uccec. 
§ 4. Choice of 300 men—The trumpets, lamps, and pitchers—Slaugh¬ 
ter of Midinn in Jczrcel—Pursuit beyond the Jordan—Fate of Sueeoth 
and Pcnucl. § f>. Gideon refuses the crown—Makes an Kphod. § (!. 
Ahimelecii murders Gideon’s sons, and becomes king at Nhcchcin— 
The parable or fable of Jothnm. § 7. Revolt against Abiniefcch—De¬ 
struction of Shcclicm—His death—Erroneously ranked as the sixth 
judye. § 8. Tola and Jaik the seventh and eighth judges. § 0. Op¬ 
pression of the Philistines and Amorites—Rise of jKriiTiiAii, the ninth 
judge—Embassy to Ammon—Jcphihah's vow—The Ammonites sub¬ 
dued—The fate of Jcplithali’s daughter—Massacre of Ephraim— Shib¬ 
boleth and Sibbolcth—Death of Jcphthah. § 10. Iuzan, Ei.o.v, and An- 
don, the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth judges. 


§ 1. The peace purchased by the victory of Deborah and 
Barak was again misused by Israel, and the next scene of 
their history opens upon a more shameless idolatry, and a 
more complete subjection to their enemies. The worship of 
Baal was publicly practiced, and the people were ready to 
display zeal for the false god. 1 They were now delivered 
over to their old enemies of the desert, the Midianit.es and 
the Amalekites, who came up every year in entire hordes, 
“as locusts for multitude,” with their cattle and their tents, 
covering the whole breadth of the land as far as Gaza and 

i 1 

devouring its produce, so that the Israelites had no food 
left, nor sheep, nor ox, nor ass. The only refuge of the peo¬ 
ple was in dens, and caves, and fortresses in the mountains. 
This oppression lasted for seven years. Once more the peo¬ 
ple cried to Jehovah, who sent a prophet to reprove them 
for the evil return they had made for their deliverance from 
Egypt.’ But the reproof was the prelude to effectual aid. 

§ 2. As in the former oppressions, there were still stout 
hearts in Israel ready to come forth at the call of Jehovah. 
Such a man was Gideon, the son of Joash, of the distin¬ 
guished family of the Abi-ezrites, at Ophrali, in the tribe of 
Manasseh. 3 lie was grown up, and had sons, and had ob- 

1 Judg.vi. 25-32. a Judg. vi. 1-10. the name Gideon is n “ hewer,’’that 

* The most probable meaning of is “a brave warrior." Ophrah was 
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taint'd, the character of “a mighty man of valor.” 4 Gideon 


was threshing 
the Midianites, 
under an oak 


corn in his father’s wine-press to hide it from 
when he saw an “ angel of Jehovah” sitting 
which formed a landmark, who saluted him 


with the words “ Jehovah is with thee, thou mighty man of 
valor.” “ If Jehovah be with us,” pleaded Gideon, “ why is 
all this befallen us, and where are all His wonders that our 


fathers told us?” The reply was a command to go in his 
might and save Israel from the Midianites, for he was sent 


by God. Gideon pleaded the poor estate of his family, and 
his own lowly position in his father’s house; but the reply 
was a renewed promise of God’s presence, and an assurance 
that he should smite the Midianites. These words, spoken 
bv the angel in his own name, could have left little doubt in 


Gideon's mind concerning the quality of his visitant. He 
prayed him to give a sign of his favor by accepting, not any 
ordinary refreshment, but a “ meat-offering ” of unleavened 
cakes, with a kid, and the broth in which it was boiled for 
a drink-offering. These things the angel commanded him to 
lav upon a rock in the very form of a sacrifice prescribed by 
the law, and at the touch of the angel’s staff they were con¬ 
sumed by fire which burst out of the rock, and the angel 
vanished from his sight. When Gideon knew that he had 
spoken with the Angel Jehovah he feared that he should 
die, because he had seen Jehovah face to face ; and on re¬ 
ceiving the divine assurance of peace, he built an altar on 
the spot where the sacrifice had been offered, and called it 
Jehovah Shalom, Jehovah [«\s our\ peace. It was still to be 
seen at Ophrah when the Book of Judges was written. 5 

The altar thus directly sanctified by God himself became, 
of course, a lawful place of sacrifice, and Gideon w as invest¬ 
ed for the time with a sort of priesthood, apparently in 
contrast with his father’s position as priest of Baal, for the 
altar of Baal in Ophrah belonged to Joash. By a dream or 
vision in the following night, Gideon was commanded to 
take his father’s “ second bullock of seven years old ” (prob¬ 
ably one devoted to Baal), and, having overthrown the altar 
of Baal, and cut up the Anherah , c or wooden image of the 
goddess Ashtoreth, to use its fragments for burning the bul¬ 
lock as a sacrifice upon the altar of Jehovah. Aided by ten 


in Manasseh west of Jordan, north of 4 Judg. vi. 12, viii. 20 

Shechenri. among the hills south of ‘ Judg. vi. 11-24. 

the plain of Jezreel. The city be- 0 This is the word wrongly render 
longed to the descendants of Abi-ezer, ed yrove in our version, 6eo pagfl 
the eldest son of Gilead. 342. 

P 2 
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of his servants, lie performed this deed by night, for fear of 
his fathers household and the men of the eitv. In the 
morning all was discovered, and the men of the city came 
to Joash, demanding the life of Gideon. But Joash replied 
by the argument, so conclusive against idols, and so often 
since repeated both in word and deed, “ Let Baal plead his 
own cause.” The citizens seem to have shared the convic¬ 
tion which led Joash to take his son’s part; and Gideon’s 
new name of Jerubhaal, that is, Bet Baal plead, at once 
commemorated llm triumph of the day, and became a watch¬ 
word to deride the impotence of the false god. 5 

§ 3. Whether in consequence of this deed, or m the ordi¬ 
nary course of their annual invasion, the Midianites and 

i' 7 

Amalekites, with all the nomad nations east of Palestine, 
mustered their forces and pitched in the valley of Jezroel." 
Then “ the spirit of Jehovah clothed Gideon,” and his trum¬ 
pet called round him the house of the Abi-czrit.es. By 
means of messengers, he gathered Manasseh and t he north¬ 
ern tribes who had followed Barak ; but now even Asher 
came with Zebulun and Naphtali; and he encamped on 
Mount Gilboa, overlooking the myriad tents that whitened 
the plains of Esdraelon. Before the conflict, Gideon prayed 
for a sign that God would save Israel by his hand. He 
spread a fleece of wool on his threshing-floor, and asked that 
it might be wet with dew while the earth around was dry, 
and in the morning he wrung a bowlful of water from the 
fleece. 

At Gideon’s renewed prayer, put up in the same spirit in 
which Abraham pleaded for Sodom, 1 ’ the sign was repeated 
in a form which puts the miracle beyond all cavil. Heavy 
dews are common enough in the highlands of Palestine, and 
water has been wrung out of clothes that have been exposed 
throughout the night ; but when the fleece remained dry, 
while the earth around was wet with dew, there could be, 
no doubt that the required sign had been vouchsafed by God. 

So remarkable- a test must surely have been more than 
merely arbitrary ; but its significance is not very evident 
“His own character,” says Dean Stanley, “ is well indicated 
in the siirn of the lleece—cool m the heat of all around, dry 


7 Judp. vi. 2o-32. The irony was H Judp. vi. 35. Their force amount- 
the more keen if, as Winer supposes, | cd to 120,000 warriors, for this mini- 
the name was already used as an ep- ber seems to be inclusive of the rem- 
ithetof Bnal by the Phoenicians (Wi- mint of ] 5,000 (Judp. viii. 10). 


ncr, Ilibl. Reahcorterhurh , s. v.; Mei¬ 
ers, Phanic. vol. v p. 43-10. 


u Comp. Gen, xviii. 32, and Judp 
vi 30- 
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when all around were damped with fear. Throughout we 
see three great qualities, decision, caution, and magnanim- 
it v. 0 

£ 4. On the morning of the decisive day Gideon was en¬ 
camped by the “well of trembling” (Ilarod, probably Ain 
Julud). as the spring was called from what ensued, at the 
head of 32,000 men. 11 But these forces were not destined to 
stain another snch victory as that over Sisera in the same 
plain. T1 le repetition of Deborah’s eulogy on the men of 
the north would have made them vaunt themselves against 
Jehovah, saying, “Mine own hand hath saved me,” when in 
truth they were wanting in the first requisite of courage. 
Accordingly, when Gideon proclaimed at God’s command, 
“ Whosoever is fearful and afraid, let himself return and de¬ 
part early from Mount Gilead,” 12 22,000 slunk away. We 
feel sure that Asher went, to a man; and, by a curious coin¬ 
cidence, those who remained were the same number as the 
10.000 chosen warriors of Zebulun and Naphtali that had 
followed Barak. Still Jehovah said that the people were too 
many, and they were brought to another test by their man¬ 
ner of drinking at the “well of trembling.” All those who 
knelt down to drink were rejected, and those who lifted the 
water in their hands and lapped it like a dog were set apart 
for the service. They proved to be only 300, and thus Gid¬ 
eon was left with the same number that remained with Le¬ 
onidas at Thermopylae. 13 They took their provisions and 
trumpets, and waited for the night. 

At nightfall God commanded Gideon to go down with his 
servant Phurah to the host of Midian, where he overheard a 
man relate a dream to his comrade, from which he learned 
that God had already stricken the Midianites with terror at 
“ the sword of Gideon, the son of Joash,” and he returned to 
tell the Israelites that Jehovah had delivered Midian into 
their hand. He formed a plan admirably adapted to cause 
in the demoralized host one of those panics to which the un¬ 
disciplined armies of the East have always been liable. Di¬ 
viding his 300 men into three bands, he furnished each man 
with a trumpet and a torch shrouded by a pitcher, thus form- 

30 Lectures on the Jewish Church . p. j 13 The fancy of the Rabbins that 
341. first series. 11 Judg. vii. these 300 were the most cowardly in 

Yl Some have proposed to read iL io ■ the army, is inconsistent with the first 
Gilead others would change t; Gile- test, as well as a merely willful exag- 
ad " to “Gilboabut the phrase seems geration of a miracle which needs 
to have been a proverbial war-cry of no such help (Josephus, Antiq. v. 6. 
Mana&Bch. ] § 3. 
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ing a dark lantern , 14 and bade them all, at the signal of his 
trumpet, to sound their trumpets too, and to shout his bat- 
tle-crv, “ The sword of Jehovah and of Gideon,” at the same 
time breaking the pitchers that covered their lights. Just 
as the middle watch was set, they took their posts on three 
sides of the host of Midian. The sudden shouts and flashing 

O 

lights bewildered the Midianites ; and as Gideon’s handful 
of men stood firm with the torches in their left hands and 
the trumpets in their right, they “ ran and cried and fled.” 
No attack was needed. Their own swords were turned 
against each other as they fled down the pass leading to the 
Jordan to the “house of the acacia” ( Beth-shittah ) and the 
“ meadow of the dance” ( Ahet-meholah ). 

While Naphtali, Asher, and Manasseh gathered them¬ 
selves in pursuit of the Midianites, Gideon sent word to the 
men of Ephraim to seize the “waters” as far as Beth-barah 
and Jordan . 14 There a second battle ended in the capture 
of the chieftains Oreb and Zeeb (the Ji<tven and the Wolf, 
names doubtless answering to their standards). They were 
slain at spots which thenceforth bore their names, and their 
heads were sent to Gideon. 1 ® 

That leader had already passed the Jordan in pursuit of 
Midian, after pacifying, by one of those proverbial phrases 
which in the East serve for conclusive arguments, the com¬ 
plaints of the men of Ephraim because he had not called 
them to the battle . 17 The two great sheikhs of Midian, 
Zchali and Zalmuuna, had escaped to the eastern side of Jor¬ 
dan with 15,000 men, all that were left of their hosts. 
Faint, but still pressing the pursuit, Gideon and his chosen 
300 arrived at Succoth {Sakdt), whose princes refused them 
supplies for fear of the Midianites. The like scene was re¬ 
peated at Fennel, the city whose name commemorated Ja¬ 
cob’s wrestling with Jehovah ; and Gideon left both places 


14 It is curious to find “lamps and 
pitchers ” in use for a similar purpose 
at this verv duv in the streets of Cai- 
ro. The Zubii or Agha of the police 
carries with him at night “a torch 
which bums soon after it is lighted 
without a flume, excepting when it is 
waved through the air, when it sud¬ 
denly blazes forth: it therefore an- 
ewers the same purpose as our dark 
lantern. The burning end is some¬ 
times conceaUd in a smtdl pot or jV/r, 
or covered with something else, when 

18 Judg. vii. 2a. 


not required to give light” (Lane’s 
Mod. Kg. i. ch. iv.). 

lb Beth-barah ( House of the Fordi 
Bethberu ) seems to have been tha 
chief passage of the Jordan between 
Central Palestine and the East; prob¬ 
ably the same by which Abraham and 
i Jacob entered the land, and at which 
Jephthah slew the Kphraimites. (Sec 
p. 357.) The “waters 1 ' seized were 
^ perhaps the wadys leading down 
■ from the highlands of Ephraim Uf 
! this ford. 

17 Judg. viii. 1-3. 
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with throats of signal vengeance. He found the Midianites 
encamped in careless security at Karkor, somewhere in the 
southern part of the desert highlands east of the Jordan, 
frequented by the pastoral tribes “ that dwelt in tents.” 1 ® 
Passing up out of the Jordan Valley by one of the lateral 
wadys east of Nobah and Jogbehah, he fell upon them un¬ 
awares and gained a third great victory. Zebah and Zal- 
munna were taken prisoners, and led back in triumph before 
sunrise to be shown to the men of Succoth and Penuel, who 
now suffered the penalty of their cowardice in the form 
which Gideon had promised. At Succoth he “ taught ” the 
princes who had refused him succor “ with thorns and briers 
of the wilderness,” and at Penuel he broke down the great 
tower which was its strength and pride, and slew the men 
of the city . 19 “ It is not clear that he did not subject the 
men of Succoth to the same doom, after having dealt with 
them according to his threat. He might have done it in- 

O d j 

deed in the execution of his threat, for there was an ancient 
punishment in which death was inflicted by laying the naked 
bodies of the offenders under a heap of thorns, briers, and 
prickly bushes, and then drawing over them threshing-sledges 
and other heavy implements ofhusbandry .” 20 Dr. Kitto adds 
that the idea of a punishment which must appear so strange 
to us is not unnaturally suggested in the East, where men 
are continually lacerating their half-clothed bodies with 
thorns in passing through thickets. 

Gideon dealt next with Zebah and Zalmunna. Bringing 

them to a sort of trial, he asked what kind of men they were 

whom thev had slain at Mount Tabor. “ Such as thou art: 

♦ " 

each one like the children of a king,” was the reply by which 
they sealed their fate while seeking to flatter their conqueror. 

They were my brethren, the sons of my mother,” exclaim¬ 
ed Gideon ; and he called on Jethel, his first-born son, to rise 
up and slay them. The youth hesitated, and the kings prayed 
Gideon to slay them with his own manly hand. Having kill¬ 
ed them, he took off the ornaments shaped liked the moon, 
which hung upon their camels’ necks , 21 for a use which will 
presently appear. 

This deliverance was the greatest, and the three victories 
the most signal that Israel had known since the time of Josh- 

* Jndg. viii. 10, 11. For a minute ' 70 Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations t 

discussion of the localities, see JAct. , vol. ii. p. 421. 

fit Bible , arts. Kakkor, Jogbehah, 21 Judg. viii. 18-21. They were 
Nobah. probably gold crescents worn in lion* 

u Judg. viii. 13-17. or of Ashtoreth. 
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ua, and they arc often referred to in the after records of the 
nation, and celebrated in their hymns of praise. 21 

§ 5. The people’s gratitude to their deliverer displayed it* 
self in a form which shows how fast they were approaching 
the revolution which Moses had foreseen and provided for, 
even while he warned them against it. They offered Gideon 
the rank of a hereditary king :—“ Rule thou over us; both 
thou, and thy son, and thy son’s son also.” 23 The answer 
shows that Gideon himself remembered with reverence the 
great principle of the theocracy :—“ I will not rule over you, 
neither shall my son rule over you : Jehovah shall rale over 
you.” He was content with the position of a judge, and, in 
the succession of the judges, he is reckoned as th o fifth and 
greatest, being excelled by Samuel in holiness of character, 
but by none in dignity and prowess. Ilis princely appear¬ 
ance has been already mentioned, 24 and he dwelt in his own 
house in all the dignity of a numerous harem. ITe had a 
family of seventy sous, besides Abimelech, the son of his con¬ 
cubine at Shcehem. This departure from domestic simplicity 
brought its retribution in the next generation. The only 
other blot on the character of Gideon was his mistaken, 
though doubtless well-intentioned, innovation on divine wor¬ 
ship. Presuming, probably, on his having been permitted to 
build an altar and to offer sacrifice, he made a jeweled eph- 
od, 2B adorned with 1700 shekels of gold, which the people 
gave him from their share of the spoils of Midian, besides 
the ornaments lie had taken from off the kings and their cam¬ 
els. The Israelites came from all quarters to consult the 
ephod, and Gideon and his house were thus enticed into a 
system of idolatrous worship. 20 

The rule of Gideon or Jerubbaal lasted forty years, 27 dur¬ 
ing which time the Midianites never lifted their heads again. 
The complete tranquillity of the period from the defeat of 
the Midianites to the death of Gideon is expressed in the 
statement that Jehovah had delivered the people “ out of 
the hands of all their enemies on every sulefi which seems quite 
to exclude the notion of wars going on at the same time in oth¬ 
er parts of Israel. He died in a good old age, and was buried 

* 1 Sam. xii. 11 ; Ps. lxxxiii. 11 ; j vast amount of gold used in making 
Je. ix. 4. x. 20; Ilcb. xi. 32. it; but that amount might linvc been 

93 judg. viii. 22. lavished on the breast-pinto. 

iA Judg. viii. 18. j 27 n.c. 1249-1209, according to tho 

Comp. chap. xvii. § 4. common chronology, or, as a total in- 

Judg. xviii. 24-27. Some com- eluding the previous oppression, n.c. 
roentators suppose the ephod to have 1251—1211, on the scheme proposed in 
been an image, on account of the! the notes to chap. xvii. 


23 

2C 
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at his native city of Ophrah. After his death the children 
of Israel returned to the worship of Baalim, and installed 
Baalberith as their national god. They forgot alike Jehovah, 
who had delivered them, and Gideon, whose sword had been 
God's instrument. Their ingratitude to the house of their 
late ruler was shown by the events that happened soon after 
his death. 3 ' 


§ 6. The royal power which Gideon had refused was cov¬ 
eted after his deatli by Abimelech, the son of his concubine 
at Shechem, who really succeeded in establishing a kingdom 
at that place, though only for three years. 23 But, from the 
limited extent of his rule, and from the absence of a general 
consent of the people, it is incorrect to reckon Abimelech, 
and not Saul, as the first King of Israel. It seems indeed 
not improbable that the usurpation of Abimelech was effect¬ 
ed by the support of the old Amorite population of Shechem. 
The point can not be decided clearly, as we have no further 
information about the “ house of Millo,” who were his chief 
adherents. Having formed a conspiracy with his mother’s 
family, who seem to have been of great weight in Shechem, 
he harangued the men of that city on the absurdity of com¬ 
mitting the supreme power to the seventy sons of Gideon, 
and the advantage of intrusting it to a single hand, and he 
reminded them that he was one of themselves. Meanwhile 
his mothers brethren intrigued privately among the Shech- 
emites, who were at last gained over. They gave Abime¬ 
lech money out of the sacred treasury of Baalberith, with 
which he hired “ vain and light persons,” the refuse of socie¬ 
ty, to form a band of attendants. 30 Abimelech led them to 
his father's house at Ophrah, and there he slew Gideon’s sev¬ 
enty sons on one stone, except Jotham, the youngest, who 
had hidden himself. 31 All was now prepared for the crown¬ 
ing measure of universal suffrage. The men of Shechem, 
headed by the house of Millo. assembled and made Abime- 
lech king at the very oak where Joshua had set up the pil¬ 
lar that commemorated Israel’s solemn engagement to Je¬ 
hovah. 33 The election, however, did not pass unchallenged. 
Jotham, the surviving son of Gideon, had the courage to show 
himself upon Mount Gerizim and call the men of Shechem to 
listen to that parable, or rather fable , 33 the most ancient upon 


Judg. ix. The name Abimelech 
■signifies My father is a kiny . 

30 Judg. ix. 1-4. The arts of usur¬ 
pation are alike in all ages. 


31 Judg. ix. 5. 32 Judg. ix. 6. 

33 The fable differs from the parable 
by its use of physical impossibilities 
as the conversations of trees, bcasrs, 
etc. 
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record, which has become celebrated under his name. It is a 
most interesting example of parabolic wisdom, but there is 
not a hint of its having the authority of inspiration. 

The trees once went forth to anoint a king over them, and 
their choice fell first , upon the best and tlie most useful. 
They asked the olive-tree to reign over them. But the olive- 
tree said, “Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me they 
honor God and man, and go up and down for other trees ?” 
They next applied to the fig-tree; but the fig-tree said, 
“ Should I forsake my sweetness, and my good fruit, and go up 
and down for other trees ?” Then they asked the vine; but the 
vine said, “Should I leave my wine, which eheereth God and 
man, and go up and down for other trees ?” Thus rebutted, 
they turned to the worthless and thorny bramble (or thorn), 
and said to it, “ Come thou, and reign over us.” Instead of re¬ 
fusing, like the rest, the bramble gave them fair warning of 
the consequences of his election in words both of irony and 
terror:—“ If in truth ye anoint me king over you, come and 
put your trust in my shadow; and if not, let fire come out 
of the bramble, and devour the cedars of Lebanon.” 

The general meaning of the fable is obvious. The trees that 
have any virtue in them prefer its cultivation and enjoyment 
to the thankless office of “going up and down,” bearing all 
the cares of government for the rest; but the thorn, which has 
nothing to give, and is itself fit for nothing but the fire, ac- 

<3 jc' * • • • ^ ' 

cepts the dignity, in return for which it ironically otters the 
protection of its shadow, and more seriously threatens that 
the fire to which it is destined will consume the nobler trees. 
So the men who are endowed with beneficent qualities will 
hesitate to bestow them on an ungrateful populace, while he 
who accepts the tyrant’s throne will first deceive, and then 
destroy those who put their trust in him. 

Such, added Jotham, should be the reward of the Shechem- 
ites. If they had dealt well with the house of Jerubbaal, 
who had saved them, in killing his sons and choosing the son 
of his maid-servant to rule over them, then let them rejoice 
in their king! But if not, let fire come out from Abimeleeh 
and devour the men ofShechem and the house of 31illo and 
let them, in their turn, devour him ! Having said these things. 
Jotham fled to Beer, and we hear of him no more. 

8 7. His curse was not long m being fulfilled. After three 

~ 1 * 1 __ _ 

years God sent an evil spirit between Abimeleeh and the 
men ofShechem, to avenge upon both the murder of the sons 
of Jerubbaal. The Shecheinites revolted from Abimeleeh, 
and plotted against his life. Bands of men lay in wait for 



B.C. 1209. 
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him in the passes on the neighboring hills, and robbed all 
travellers while Abimelech was absent from the city. The 
insurgents found a leader in Gaal, the son of Ebed, who, in 
the excitement of a vintage feast in the temple of Baal, wdiile 
the people mingled curses on Abimelech with their songs and 
merriment, openly declared that it would be better to serve 
the old princes of the city, the family of Hamor, the father 
of Shechem, and declared that he would dethrone Abimelech. 
But Abimelech had still a strong party in the city; and Ze- 
bul, the governor, sent privately to inform him of the words 
of Gaal, and of the preparations to defend the city. Abime¬ 
lech surrounded Shechem by night, and defeated Gaal and the 
Shechemites with great loss when they came out to meet him. 
What follows is obscure. While Abimelech remains at Aru- 
mah, Zebul expels Gaal and his party, but the city is still hos¬ 
tile to Abimelech. It would seem as if the old Amorite popu¬ 
lation had now got the upper hand, and had resolved to hold 
it to the last. But Abimelech took the city by a stratagem, 
and utterly destroyed it, slaying all the inhabitants, except 
about a thousand men and women, who had taken refuge in 
a tower sacred to Baalberith. Abimelech led his army to 
Mount Zalmon, and, ordering his men to follow his example, 
he cut down a bough, and each of the men having done the 
same, they piled up the wood against the tower and burnt it, 
with all who were tvithin. 

The cruel deed was soon avenged. Abimelech had besieged 
Thebez, 34 where also there was a tower to which the peo¬ 
ple fled when the city was taken. Abimelech had approach¬ 
ed the wall to apply fire as at Shechem, w r hen a woman threw 
down a piece of a millstone upon his head and broke his skull. 36 
In the agony of death, he had just time to call upon his ar¬ 
mor-bearer to dispatch him with his sword, that it might not 
be said of him “ a woman slew him.” Thus God rendered 
both to Abimelech and the Shechemites their wickedness in 
slaving the sons of Jerubbaal. “ The bramble Abimelech, 
the only one in the line of the judges who attained to great¬ 
ness without any public services,” 30 had devoured the men 
who elevated him, and had been devoured by them. 


23 Thebez was situated 13 Roman 
miles from Shechem, on the road to 
Scythopolis. There it still is; its 
name— Tubas —hardly changed ; the 
village on a rising ground to the left 
of the road a thriving, compact, and 
strong-looking place, surrounded by 
immense woods of olives. 


35 Judg. ix. 53. The reader should 
remember that “all” is an adverb, 
signifying entirely, and “ to-brake ” 
is the preterit, with the old English 
intensive prefix “to:” “all to break’ 1 
is altogether wrong, and broken En¬ 
glish. 

36 Kitto, p. 432. 
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He is commonly reckoned as the sixth judge, but it may be 
questioned whether his lawless usurpation, extending but lit¬ 
tle beyond Sheehcm, justifies the title: and not a word is 
said of his being raised up by Jehovah, or of the spirit of God 
coming upon him. Of his relations to Israel in general we 
are told nothing, for no conclusion can be fairly drawn from 
the isolated mention of his reigning “ over Israel.” 37 Hut the 
conclusion of his story seems to imply a combined action 
against the tyrant: “ And when the men of Israel saw that 
Abimelech was dead, they departed every man unto his 
place.” 38 

§ 8. Among the six judges who succeeded Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah’s is the only conspicuous name. Of the two who prece¬ 
ded him, the first was Tola, the son of Puah, the son of I)odo, 
of the tribe of Issaehar, who dwelt at Shamir, in Mount Kphra- 
im, and judged Israel twenty-three years. 38 lie was the see- 
enth judge ; and, though he is said to have arisen to defend 
(or deliver) Israel, there is no mention of any enemy who op¬ 
pressed them in his time. Ilis judgeship may therefore be 
regarded as a continuance of the period of quiet obtained by 
the victories of Gideon. 40 

This is true also of the eighth judge, Jair, a man of Gilead, 
on the east of Jordan, who is not even called a deliverer. 
The peaceful character of his twenty-two years’ rule 41 is fur¬ 
ther indicated by the dignified state in which he maintained 
his family of thirty sons, who rode on white asses, and had 
dominion over thirty cities of Mount Gilead, which retained 
the name of the “ villages of Jair” {Ilaeothjahjf 1 

§ 9. The whole analogy of this period of the history of 
Israel leaves no doubt that so long an interval of rest would 
involve a more serious declension than any of those before it. 
Accordingly we find them serving all the gods of all the na¬ 
tions around them, “ Baalim and Ashtaroth, and the gods of 
Syria, of Sidbn, of Moab, of the. Beni-ammi, and of the Philis¬ 
tines,” except Jehovah ; Him they forsook, and served not. 4 * 
This time the punishment was as signal as the crime. Two 
nations at once attacked Israel on the west and on the east— 
the Philistines and the children of Ammon. Of the former 
we shall soon hear again. The oppression of the latter lasted 
for eighteen years, 44 especially in the land of Gilead, on the 
cast of Jordan. But they also passed the Jordan, and fought 

* 7 Judg. ix. 22. 3H Judg. ix. r>5. ! 42 Jndg. x. 3, 5, comp. v. 10 ; xii 

w ».c. 1200-1 183. 40 Judg. x. 1, 2. 4 ; Num. xxxii. 41 ; Dent iii. 14. 

41 b.c. 1183-1101. i 43 Judg. x. 0. 

44 b.c. 1101-1143, in the common chronology. 
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against the tribes of Judah, Benjamin, and Ephraim, so that 
Israel was sore distressed/ 4 

Nor was their erv of penitence at once successful. They 
were told (probably by the mouth of a prophet) to cry to the 
rrods whom they had chosen. Once more they humbled 
themselves before Jelioyah, confessing their sin, and praying 
Him to deliver them only this once ; and they proved their 
repentance by putting away the false gods from among them 
and serving Jehovah; “And His soul was grieved for the 
misery of Israel,” is the powerful figure of the sacred record. 
The two nations gathered their forces for a decisive contest; 
the sons of Ammon in Gilead, and the Israelites in Mizpeh. 
A captain alone was wanting, and the people and princes of 
Gilead offered to make the man who would lead them against 
the Ammonites the head over all the inhabitants of Gilead. 48 

Now there was in Gilead a man who had given proofs of 
the highest valor in a predatory war against the neighboring 
tribes. This was Jephthah, the son of Gilead 47 by a concu¬ 
bine of the lowest class. On his father’s death, he had been 
thrust out by his legitimate brethren, and fleeing to the land 
of Tob, apparently on the border of the Beni-ammi, he became 
the leader of a band of “vain persons,” such as afterward 
resorted to David at Adullam, and who obtained their living 
as freebooters, preying on the Ammonites — a mode of life 
not disgraceful in the East then, any more than now. When 
war broke out with the Beni-ammi, the elders of Gilead sent 
to Jephthah, and prevailed on him, with some difficulty, to 
become their leader. He exacted from them an oath, in con¬ 
firmation of the promise that their deliverer should be head 
over all Gilead ; and when he joined the army at Mizpeh, the 
•oath was ratified before Jehovah at that sacred place. 48 
Jephthah first sent messengers to the King of Ammon to 

demand bv what risrht he made war on Israel, and the dis- 
* * ^ ' 

cussion that followed is an important passage for the history 
of the war under Moses on the east of Jordan. The Ammon¬ 
ite averred that Israel had at that time taken away his land 
along the Jordan between the Amon and the Jabbok, and 
demanded its restoration. Jephthah replied that Israel had 

Judg. x. 7-9. [fairly suppose that Jcphthah’s father 

45 Jini;/, x. 10-18. It should be was his descendant, and the prince of 
particularly noticed, that nothing is the half-tribe. 

here said of authority oxer Israel as 48 Judg. xi. 1-11. These present 
a whole. important evidences of Jephthnh’s 

47 As this was the name of Machir’s adherence to the worship of Jeho 
son, Manassehs grandson, we may vah. 
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taken nothing either from Moab or from Ammon. They had 
driven out Sihon, king of the Amorites, and possessed his 
land from the Arnon to the Jahbok, and from Jordan to the 
wilderness. Since Jehovah had dispossessed the Amorites 
before Israel, was Ammon to take the land? No ! let them 
take what Chemosh, their god, would give them, and we will 
hold all that Jehovah our God shall give us. Israel had 

CD 

dw r elt for 300 years 49 in the territories of Hcshbon, Aroer, 
and all the cities north of the Arnon : why had not Ammon 
recovered them within that time ? In fine, said Jephthah, we 
have not wronged vou, but you wrong us in making war: 
let “Jehovah the Judge” be judge between us ! 

The appeal was in vain. Then the spirit of Jehovah came 
on Jephthah, and he went through Gilead and Manasseh, and 
mustered their forces at Mizpcii, whence he inarched against 
Ammon. As he set forth, he made that rash vow which has 
ever since been associated with his name, devoting to Jeho¬ 
vah, as a burnt-offering, whosoever should come forth out of 
his door to meet him, if he returned in peace a victor over 
the Beni-ammi. Ilis expedition was crowned with complete 
success: Jehovah delivered Ammon into his hands: lu* de¬ 
feated them with great slaughter; and he took from them 
twenty cities, from Aroer on the Arnon to Minnith and the 
“plain of the vineyards” (Abel-ker<n)rini),n\\i\. entirely sub¬ 
jected them to Israel from that time to the reign of Saul. 00 

Jephthah returned a victor to his house at Mi/.peh, to re' 
ceivc the promised supremacy over Gilead, and, alas ! to pay 
his rash vow to Jehovah. For, as he approached his house, 
his own daughter came out to meet him with timbrels and 
with dances, like another Miriam ; and, to make the blow 
more terrible, she was his only child. Our natural horror at 
the consequences of such a meeting is mitigated by the sub¬ 
lime scene of resignation that passed bet ween the rash fat her 
and the submissive daughter. “Alas! mv daughter! thou 
hast brought me very low,” cried Jephthah, as he rent his 
clothes ; “ and thou art one of them that trouble me : for I 
have opened my mouth unto Jehovah, and I can not go back.” 
“ My father !” she replied, “ if thou hast opened thy mouth 
unto Jehovah, do to me according to the word which hath 
proceeded out of thy mouth.” To crown such a victory as 
God had given to Israel, she grudged not her own sacrifice. 
She only prayed for a respite of two months, that she might 
wander over the mountains of Gilead with the companions 

50 Judg. xi. 32, 33 ; comp. 1 Snm 


4W A most important and decisive 
'late for the whole chronology* 


xi. 
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whom she had fondly led out to swell the chorus of her fa¬ 
ther's victory, bewailing that which, to a Hebrew woman, 
was the worst part of her doom, the loss of the hope of off 
spring, and so of the possible honor of being the mother of the 
Messiah. At the end of the two months she returned to her 
father, ** who did with her according to his vote which he had 
vowed." words which can leave no possible doubt of her fate. 51 
The custom was established in Israel that the daughters of 
Israel went out every year for four days to lament the daugh¬ 
ter of Jephthah the Gileadite. 63 

Some persons, mindful of the enrollment of Jephthah among 
the heroes of faith in the Epistle to the Hebrew’s, 63 as well as 
of the expression “the Spirit of the Lord came upon him,” 64 
have therefore scrupled to believe that he could be guilty of 
such a sin as the murder of his child. But the deed is re¬ 
corded without approval, and it becomes only a moral diffi¬ 
culty to those who persist in the false principle, already more 
than once referred to, of identifying the record of actions in 
Scripture with their adoption. It should be recollected that 
Jephthah was a rude Gileadite, w’hose spirit had become hard¬ 
ened by his previous life as a freebooter. 

The victory over the Beni-ammi was followed, like Gideon’s 
over the Midiauites, by fierce jealousy on the part of the men 
of Ephraim because they had not been called to share the 
enterprise, and the rough warrior had not the same skill to 
turn aside their wrath. They threatened to burn Jephthah’s 
house over bis head, and taunted the men of Gilead with be¬ 
ing outcasts of the tribe of Joseph, apparently in allusion to 
their predatory habits. The Ephraimites were utterly defeat¬ 
ed in Gil ead, and the men of Gilead, seizing the fords of Jor¬ 
dan, put the fugitives to that curious test w r hich shows that 
differences of dialect already existed among the tribes, and 
which has passed into a proverb for minor differences in the 
Church. Every one w’ho demanded a passage westward was 
asked, “Are you an Ephraimite?” If he said, “No,” he w T as 
required to pronounce the Shibboleth (a stream ox flood), and, 
on his betraying himself by saying Sibboleth , he was put to 
death, “ for he could not frame to pronounce it right.” 56 The 


91 It lias neen said that the suc¬ 
ceeding clause, “and she knew no 
man/ 7 suggests an escape from such 
a conclusion in a sentence of perpetu¬ 
al virginity : but it seems almost ccr- 
■* •< ' 

tain ‘hat this circumstance is added 
to set forth in a stronger light the i 


rashness of Jephthah and the hero 
ism of his daughter. 

52 Judg. xi. 34-40. 
r ’ 3 Heb. xi. 32. M Judg. xi. 29. 
65 Judg. xii. 1-G. The confusion 
of the sounds of the letters Shin and 
Sin exists among ourselves when eh 
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whole loss of Ephraim in this campaign was 42,000 men. It 
seems to have been characteristic of that tribe to hold back 
from great enterprises, and yet arrogating to themselves a 
sort of supremacy as the representatives of Joseph, to be 
bitterly jealous of their brethren’s success. 50 

Jephthah lived only six years to judge Israel, 57 and was 
buried in Mount Gilead. 


§ 10. A bare mention will suffice of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth judges, who came between Jephthah and Samson. 

X. Iijzan, of Bethlehem, in Zcbulun, judged Israel for seven 
years, and was buried in Bethlehem. 58 Like Jair, he used his 
position for the aggrandizement oPhis family, which consisted 
of thirty sons and thirty daughters. He married his daugh¬ 
ters abroad, and took wives for his sons from abroad, that is, 
among the surrounding nations. 

XI. He was succeeded by another Zebulonite, Ei.ox, who 
judged Israel ten years, and was buried at Aijalon, in Zcbu¬ 
lun, 4 * which seems to have been named after him. The two 
words only differ in the vowel points, and the Vulgate iden¬ 
tifies them. 


Xn. Abdon, the son of Ilillel, the Pirathonite, judged Isra¬ 
el for eight years (ij.c. 1120-1112). He also had a family of 
forty sons and thirty nephews, who rode on seventy white 
asses’ colts. He is perhaps identical with Bedan, who is 
enumerated by Samuel among the judges. 00 


comes before a liquid : srub is a com¬ 
mon provincialism for shrub. 

0(5 l’s. Ixxviii. 9 ; Ls. xi. 13 ; IIos. 
vii. 8. 

57 H.c. 1143-1137, Judges xii. 7. 

M Judg. xii. 8-10. The locality of 
Bethlehem is determined by the ab¬ 
sence of cither of the titles Judah or 
Ejthratah, n.c. 1137-1130. The idea 
of Ibzan’s identity with Boa/, is ab¬ 
surd. 

6 ® Judges xii. 11, 12, ii.e. 1130- 
1120 . 

90 Judg.xii. 13, 14; 1 Sam.xii.il. 
Pirathon, which is nowhere else men¬ 
tioned, was “ in the land of Ephraim, 
in the mountof the Amalekites, "prob¬ 
ably an ancient stronghold of that 
tribe. It has been identified with Fer'- 
ala, on an eminence six miles west of 
Shechcm (Robinson, vol. iii.p. 134). 

The common chronology makes 
these three judges follow Jephthah. : 


In our proposed scheme, they close 
the ninth of the twelve ]*criods of 
forty years between the Exodus and 
the building of the Temple. The 
seventh of these periods ends with 
j Gideon ; the eighth and ninth include 
I the seven judges, from Abimclcch to 
j Abdon, of whom the times of Abint- 
clech, Tola, and Jair make up forty- 
eight years; and Jephthah, Ih/.an, 
Elon, and Abdon, thirty-one yean;; 
or seventy-nine together. The eight¬ 
een years’ oppression of the Ammon¬ 
ites is included in the latter period 
of thirty-one years ; and therefore, if 
the three last judges followed Jcph- 
' thah, twelve years of the eighteen 
would fall after his death, which ap¬ 
pears quite inconsistent with the com¬ 
pleteness of their defeat. But, con¬ 
sidering that Jephthah’s power only 
extended over Mount Gilead, while 
Ibsan and Elon ruled in the north, 
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There is one feature in the history of this period which 
should not be overlooked: the remarkable silence of tho 
Scripture narrative respecting the tribe of* Judah, and those 
whose lot fell within its territory in the wider sense, namely, 
Simeon and Dan. While the scene changes between the 
highlands of Zebulun and Naphtali, the valley of Jezreel, the 
mountains of Ephraim, and those of Gilead, and while we 
have a succession of judges belonging to the northern, central, 
and eastern tribes, Judah is only once mentioned as suffering 
from the incursions of the Ammonites in the time of Jeph¬ 
thah. Only two explanations of this silence appear possible; 
that Judah, retaining its distinction as the princely tribe, 
loyal to Jehovah, enjoyed a comparative exemption both 
trom the sins and the sufferings of the other tribes, or, that it 
was occupied by its own conflicts with the Philistines. Nor 
do these alternatives necessarily exclude each other. We 
mav well believe that there was a state of war, more or less 
constant, with the Philistines, sustained chiefly by Simeon 
and Dan, within whose lots they lay, while Judah formed a 
compact government under its own princes, in loyal union 
with the high-priest at Shiloh. The truth of this view will 
be seen in the subsequent history. 

and Abdon in Ephraim, which was This is confirmed by the fact, evident 
in open hostility to Jephthah, we from the narrative, that there was an 
may safely conjecture that Jephthah unusually long interval before a de- 
wa s at least in part contemporary liverer was raised up. The end of 
with these three judges and that his the whole period, which is placed by 
six years belong to the latter part of! the common chronology atB.c. 1112* 
the whole period of thirty-one years. | falls in our scheme at b.c. 1131, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE JUDGES—ELI, SAMPSON, AND SAMUEL. THE PniLISTINB 

OPPRESSION. 11. C. 1161-1095. 

; 1. Chronology of the period, and relation of Eli, Samson, and Samuel to 
each other. § 2. State of Southern Palestine— Eli, high-priest and 
judge — Rise of Samson and Samuel. § 3. Birth of Samson, tho 
Nazarite. § 4. His first exploits and establishment ns judge. § 5. 
The gates of Gaza—Delilah—Captivity and death of Samson. § 0. 
Parentage nnd birth of Samuel —His dedication to God. § 7. Wick¬ 
edness of Eli’s sons, Hophni and Phinchas— A prophet sent to Eli— 
The call of Samuel—His establishment as a prophet. § 8. The first 
two battles of Ebcn-czcr—Death of Eli and his sons—Capture of the 
ark—“Ichabod.” § 9. The ark among the Philistines—Its return to 
Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jcarim. § 10. Third battle and victory of 
Eben-ezer—End of the Philistine oppression—Judgeship of Samuel 
and his sons. 


§ 1. We have now reached a point at which the history 
becomes most interesting and the chronology most difficult. 
We read that the children of Israel did evil again in tho 
Bight of Jehovah; and he delivered them into the hand of 
the Philistines forty years. 1 Then we have the story of the 
birth and exploits of Samson, the thirteenth judge, who is 
expressly said to have judged Israel twenty years, in the 
days of the Philistines.' 1 The fair inference from these words 
is, that the forty years’ oppression of the Philistines is to ho 
reckoned from the beginning of Samson’s exploits against 
them, and that the story of his birth is retrospective. The 
narrative of the Book of Judges ends with the death of Sam- 
eon ; 3 but the interposition of the supplemental chapters and 
of the Book of Ruth breaks the connection of the story with 


1 Judg. xiii. I. This follows the 
death of Abdon; but it is not ex¬ 
pressly said to have been after his 


death , as in some other cases, e. g ^ 
Judg. iv. 1. 

2 Judg. xv. 1. 


3 Judg. xvi. 31. 
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its continuation in the Book of Samuel. There we find Isra¬ 
el under the government of Eli, who resided at Shiloh, by 
the tabernacle of Jehovah, and who was at once the high- 
priest, and the fourteenth judge, an office which he is said 
to have held for forty years, dying at the age of ninety-eight, 
at the time of the capture of the ark by the Philistines. 4 
Meanwhile Samuel had been born and dedicated to Jehovah, 
who made to him, while vet a youth, that signal revelation 
which established his character as a prophet of Jehovah. 5 
This revelation may be regarded also as Samuel’s designa¬ 
tion to his future office as the fifteenth judge of Israel, and 
hence we may explain the statement that “ Samuel judged 
Israel all the days of his life.” 6 

The time of his actual entrance on his office is not express¬ 
ly named. If, as is commonly supposed, the first revelation 
of God was made to him shortly before the death of Eli, he 
would be too y oung to be Eli’s immediate successor. But 
there is no necessity to make the interval so short. At all 
events, it was long enough to give time for Samuel to grow 
up and to establish his character as a prophet throughout 
all Israel ; 7 and if he was able to fulfill the part of a prophet, 
surely he could discharge the duties of a judge. We see no 
difficulty, therefore, in supposing that he at once succeeded 
Eli, and that he was then in his full manhood, about thirty 
years old, the period for entrance on public duties. The 
great victory' which his pray r ers obtained at Ebcn-ezer, when 
“ the Philistines were subdued, and came no more into the 
coast of Israel ... all the days of Samuel,” 8 seems clearly 
to mark the end of the forty years’ servitude to them; and 
it seems equally' clear that this victory was gained twenty 
y ears after the capture of the ark. 9 This victory may be re¬ 
garded as the culminating point of Samuel’s administration; 
and there seems no difficulty in supposing him to have been 
at least fifty years old at this time. 

* m 


1 Sam. iv. 15, 18. The LXX. 
give twenty years instead of forty. 

* 1 Sain. iii. Josephus says that 
Samuel was twelve years old at the 
time. 

c 1 Sam. vii. 15. 

7 1 Sam. iii. 19-21, iv. 1. 

■ 1 Sam. vii. 13, comp. v. 3: “ Je¬ 
hovah will deliver you out of the hand 
of the Philistines.” 

,J 1 Sam. vii. 1, 2. The seven 
months of its abode among the Phil- 
mines mav be included in the 

Q 


twenty years ; at all events, they do 
not affect the computation in round 
numbers. Some writers have most 
strangely confused this twenty years, 
during which the Israelites mourned 
for the ark before making an effort 
to shake off the yoke of the Philis¬ 
tines, with the whole space of its 
abode at Kirjath-jearim, whence it 
was only removed by David after he 
had reigned ten years, thus making 
its abode there about seventy years 
(2 Sam. vi. 1 ; 1 Clircm. xiii. 5, 6). 
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From these views it would follow that the forty years' 
domination of the Philistines (the tenth of the twelve peri¬ 
ods of forty years from the Exodus to the building of the 
Temple) was about equally divided at the death of Eli, 
whose last twenty years (or, according to the LXX., his 
whole administration) would thus be contemporary with the 
twenty years of Samson’s judgeship. 

There is nothing surprising in this result. The exploits of 
Samson were so entirely of a personal character, as episodes 
in the constant war between the Philistines and the tribe of 
Dan, that his position is not at all inconsistent with the 
judgeship of Eli over Israel in general. Nor need we hesi¬ 
tate, if necessary, 10 to carry back the first twenty years of 
Eli into the period of Jcphthah and the three northern 
judges; for it is a natural supposition that the southern 
tribes enjoyed a settled government, except as they were 
disturbed by the Philistines, under their own princes, sub¬ 
ject to the authority of Jehovah as interpreted by the high- 
priest. It is also quite natural that the Philistines should 
have seized the occasion of Samson’s death to make that 
great attack on Israel which led to the capture of the ark, 
and the death of Eli and his sons; for the loss of ;u)00 men 
by the fall of the Temple of Dagon, though a terrible blow 
for the moment, would soon stimulate them to seek revenge. 

But a difficulty arises at the other end. The Scripture nar¬ 
rative assigns no exact period to the judgeship of Samuel, 
from the battle of Eben-czer to the election of Saul. We 
have a general description of his circuits as a judge;" and 
then follows the niisgovernment of his sons in his old age, 
which led the people to desire a king. We may fairly sup¬ 
pose'that the complete establishment of his power would 
soon lead to that association of his sons in the administra¬ 
tion which caused such disastrous results ; and he was already 
getting old, if the above computations be correct. Still the 
interval could hardly be contained within our proposed 
scheme, if we must accept literally the forty years which St. 
Paul assigns to the reign of Saul. But the peculiar relations 
between Samuel and Saul make it reasonable to suppose that 
the whole time in which they led Israel, with more or less 
success, against the Philistines was reckoned as one period, 
and that the forty years assigned to Saul include also the 
•eminent of Samuel from the victory over the Philistines 


gov 

at El>en-ezer. ,a 


10 


necessity 


The forty rears piven to Eli in the Hebrew text would involve this 
ssitv. " 1 Sam. vii. la-17. 12 See Notes and Illustrations (A. \ 
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§ 2. Wo return to the narrative, which could scarcely have 
been made intelligible without this discussion of the connection 
of its several threads. We have seen that the fierce conflicts 
in which the northern tribes and those east of Jordan were 
engaged with the heathen, under Barak, Gideon, and Jeph* 
thah, only partly involved the tribe of Ephraim, and scarcely 
touched the southern tribes of Judah, Dan, and Simeon. 
The part of the country which may be roughly marked off 
by a line drawn south of the valley of Shechem has a history 
of its own, upon which we have little light till the period 
we have now reached. In this region, though unquestiona¬ 
bly not free from idolatry, the authority of the high-priest at 
Shiloh seems to have been generally respected. That office 
was now held by Eli, a man of venerable age, 13 of the house 
of Ithamar, Aaron’s younger son. 14 We are not told when 
the high-priesthood was transferred from the house of Eleazar 
to that of Ithamar; but we find that the arrangement had 
the divine sanction, and was only reversed as a judgment on 
the house of Eli. 15 Himself a man of the most sincere piety, 
he was guilty of sinful weakness in the indulgence he show¬ 
ed to the vices of his sons, whose profligacy disgraced the 
priesthood and ruined the people. 16 To the office of high- 
priest, Eli added that of judge; and, if the above computa¬ 
tions are correct, he should be reckoned the thirteenth, rath¬ 
er than the fourteenth judge, having entered on his office 
about or soon after the birth of Samson. The postponement 
of Eli's history to that of Samson is the natural result of his 
intimate connection with Samuel, whose life begins the book 
that bears his name. 

While Eli was high-priest, it pleased God to raise up two 
champions for Israel whose characters form a contrast far 
more remarkable than any of Plutarch’s parallels. Alike in 
the divine announcement of their birth, in being devoted as 
Xazarites 17 from the womb, and in being early clothed with 
the spirit of Jehovah, Samson and Samuel exhibit the two ex¬ 
tremes of physical energy and moral power, with all the in¬ 
herent weaknesses of the former, and the majestic strength of 
the latter. In Samson we see the utmost that human might 

13 According to the above cotnpu-1 15 1 Sam. ii. 30. These words agreo 

tation, he was seventy-eight, and had very well with the notion that Eli wat 
ruled already for twenty years, if we the first of the new line. 

follow the numbers of the Hebrew 16 1 Sam. ii. 12-17. 

text. 11 On the laws respecting the Naza» 

14 1 K. ii. 27: comp, with 1 Chron. rites, see Num. vi. 1-21. 
xxiv. 3. 
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can do, even as the instrument of the divine will; in Samuel 
we behold the omnipotence of prayer. The great faults of 
the former seem almost inseparable from his physical temper¬ 
ament: the faultlessness of the latter is the fruit of a nature 
early disciplined into willing subjection to the laws of God. 

§3. Samson, 18 who is commonly considered the thirteenth 
judge , though more properly the fourteenth, belonged to that 
part of the tribe of Dan which had not migrated from its origi¬ 
nal allotment on the borders of the Philistines between Ju¬ 
dah and Ephraim. Ilis father was Manoah, a man of Zoi ah, 
on the confines of Judah. Manoah’s wife had long been bar- 
ren, when she was favored with the visit of the Anuki.-Juiio- 
vah, announcing the birth of a son, who was to be devoted 
by the vow of u a Nazaritc from the womb,” and avIio should 
begin to deliver Israel from the Philistines. She herself was 
to abstain from wine and strong drink, and from all unclean 
food ; and the child Avas to practice the same abstinence, and 
no razor Avas to come upon his head. The Avoman having 
called her husband, the angel revealed his divine character 

7 o 

by a sign similar to that vouchsafed to Gideon; 11 ' and Avhile 
Manoah dreaded death, because they had seen God, his Avifc 
drew that juster inference of God’s favor which has often 
since consoled His people: “ If Jehovah Avere pleased to kill 
us, he Avould not have received a burnt-offering and a meat¬ 
offering at our hands, neither AA’ould IJc have showed us all 
these things.” Tlx* child thus promised was born, and named 
Samson, and he grew up blessed by Jehovah .* 0 

The promise that Samson should begin to deliver Israel 
from the Philistines implies that their power was already 
severely felt by the tribe of Dan .* 1 From the very first the 
Philistines had kept them out of their possessions on the 
maritime plain and driven them into the hills; and we may 
be sure that there was a constant state of war, in which the 
Israelites had certainly not the better. We have seen that 
the power of the Philistines was severely felt at the same 
time that the Ammonites oppressed those east of the Jordan.** 
By the time that Samson reached manhood their power was 


1S Properly Sham-sun, i.r. t “little- 
sun or “sun-like,” from shemesh , 
the sun. Some derive his name from ! 

I 

the ultimate meaning of the rootj 
“awe” or “astonishment,” in allu¬ 
sion to the awe of his parents at the 
angel who announced his birth. The 
appearance of the angel to Manoah ! 


was the last “open vision” till the 
voice which called Samuel. 

IW Sec page 34 o. 

20 Judg. xiii. 

21 On the origin of the Philistines 
and the growth of their power, se<* 
Notes and Illustrations (li.). 

22 Clmp. xviii. § 9. 
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established, and their forty years’ oppression had begun; 
“ At that time the Philistines had dominion over Israel.” 23 
The princely tribe of Judah had sunk into submission, as we 
see from their readiness to deliver up Samson, and from their 
plain avowal on that occasion, “ Ivnowest thou not that the 
Philistines are rulers over us?”” The hardy warriors of 
Dan lived as soldiers in the field, in the permanent camp 
which they had formed at Mahaneh-Dan (the camp of Dan), 
near Ivirjath-jearim, in the central highlands, between Zorah 
and Eshtaol. Here “the spirit of Jehovah began to move 
Samson at times.”” 

$ 4. This divine inspiration, which is often mentioned in 
his history, and which he shared with Othniel, Gideon, and 
Jeplithah, assumed in him the unique form of vast personal 
strength, animated by undaunted bravery. It was insepara¬ 
bly connected with the observance of his vow as aNazarite; 
“ his strength was in his hair.” Conscious of this power, he 
began to seek a quarrel with the Philistines; and with this 
view he asked the hand of a Philistine woman whom he had 
seen at Tinmath. One day, as he passed by the vineyards of 
the city on a visit to his intended bride, a young lion rushed 
out upon him: the spirit of Jehovah came on Samson, and, 
without a weapon, he tore the lion as he would have torn a 
kid, but he told no one of the exploit. As he passed that 
way again, he saw a swarm of bees in the carcass of the lion ; 
and he ate of the honey, but still he told no one. 20 He avail¬ 
ed himself of this circumstance, and of the custom of propos¬ 
ing riddles at marriage-feasts, to lay a snare for the Philistines. 
Thirty young men had been assigned to him as companions 
or groomsmen, and to them he proposed a riddle, to be solved 
within the seven days of the marriage-feast, for a stake of 
thirty tunics and thirty changes of raiment. This was the 
riddle:— 

“Out of the eater came forth food, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness,” 

On the seventh day they asked Samson’s wife to entice her 
husband to tell her the riddle, threatening to burn her and 


23 


Judg. xiv. 4. 24 Judg. xv. 11. 

Judg. xiii. 25, comp. Judg. xviii. 
12. The assumption involved in our 
chronological system, that Samson 
began his active career at the age of 
thirty, seems more probable than that 
of Ussher, which makes him but twen¬ 
ty, the former age being supported by 
the analogy of the priestly office. 


26 We have here a curiou9 instance 
of the habit on which Virgil founds 
his recipe for obtaining a new swarm 
of bees. The eating of honey was a 
breach of the "Nazarite’s vow, which 
shows Samson for the first time tri¬ 
fling with temptation. Josephus, by 
making him give the honey to his 
wife, evades this point. 
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her father’s house if she refused. "With that fatal subjection 
to a woman’s wiles and tears which at last destroyed him, 
Samson told the riddle to his wife, and she told it to the men 
of the city, so that before sunset on the seventh day they 
came to Samson and said, 

“What is sweeter than honey? 

And what is stronger than a lion ?” 


“ If ye had not ploughed with my heifer,” rejoined Samson, 
“ye had not found out my riddle.” The spirit of Jehovah 
came again upon him; and, going down to Askelon, he slew 
thirty men of the city, and gave their spoil to their fel¬ 
low-countrymen of Timnath. He then returned to his own 
house. 27 


Ilis wife was given to one of the groomsmen, and, on Sam¬ 
son’s visiting her soon after, her father refused to let him sec 

O 7 

her. Samson revenged himself by taking 300 foxes (or rather 
jackals) and tying them together two by two by the tails, 
with a firebrand between every pair of tails, and so he let 
them loose into the standing corn of the Philistines, which was 

n 7 


ready for harvest. The Philistines took vengeance by burn¬ 
ing Samson’s wife and her father; but he fell upon them in 
return, and smote them “hip and thigh with a great slaugh¬ 
ter,” after which he took refuge on the top of the rock of 
Etam, in the territory of Judah. 

The Philistines gathered an army and marched against the 
men of Judah, who hastened to make their peace by giving 
up Samson. Three thousand of them went up to the rock of 
Etam to bind him, and he submitted on their promise not to 
fall upon him themselves. Bound with two new cords, he 
was brought down to the camp of the Philistines, who re¬ 
ceived him with a shout of triumph ; but the spirit of Jeho¬ 
vah came upon him, he broke the cords like burnt flax, and 
finding a jawbone of an ass at hand, he slew with it a thou¬ 
sand of the Philistines. The place was henceforth called Ka- 
math-lchi (the height of the jawbone). The supernatural 
character of the exploit was confirmed by the miraculous 
bursting out of a spring of water to revive the champion as 
lie was ready to die of thirst. He called the spring En* 
hakkore , that is, the well of him that cried. This achievement 

raised Samson to the position of a judge, which he held for 

2 8 

twenty years. 

§ 5. After a time lie began to fall into the temptations 
which addressed themselves to his strong animal nature, but 


99 Judg. xiv. 


98 Judg. xv. 
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lio broke through every snare in which he was caught so Ions 
as he kept his Xazarite’s vow. While he was visiting a liar* 
lot in Gaza, the Philistines shut the gates of the city, intend¬ 


ing to kill him in the morning ; hut at midnight he went out 
and tore away the gates, with the posts and bar, and carried, 
them to the top of a hill looking toward Hebron. 

Xext he formed his fatal connection with Delilah, a wom¬ 


an who lived in the valley of Sorek. She was bribed by the 
lords of the Philistines to entice Samson to tell her the secret 


of his strength; and though not at once betraying it, he play¬ 
ed with the temptation. Thrice he suffered himself to be 
bound with screen withes, with new 7 ropes, and by weaving 
th e seven locks of his hair to the beam of a loom; and each 
time, when Delilah gave the signal, “The Philistines are 
upon thee, Samson,” he burst the withes and ropes, and tore 
away the beam, w ith its pin. Instead of resenting Delilah’s 
evident treachery, he seems to have enjoyed the certainty of 
triumph over each new 7 snare, till he was betrayed into the 
presumption that perhaps his strength might survive the loss 
of his Xazarite’s locks. Wearied out with her importunity, 
he at last “ told her all his heart,” and, w hile he w r as asleep, 
she had him shaven of his seven locks of hair. For the last 


time he was awakened by her cry, “The Philistines are upon 
thee, Samson,” and thought he had only to go out and shake 
himself, as at the other times, for “ he wist not that Jehovah 
was departed from him.” They put out his eyes, and led him 
down to Gaza, bound in brazen fetters, and made him grind 
in the prison. The silence of the Scripture on this period of 
his life is supplied, as far as is possible by sanctified human 
genius, in Milton’s Samson Agonistes. God had not deserted 
his champion, though he had so severely rebuked his confi¬ 
dence in his owm strength, and punished the violation of his 
vow’s. It is very instructive that the last triumph, the price 
of which was his own life, w r as not granted to his cries of 
penitence until he w'as again restored to the state of a Naza* 
rite. As his hair grew, his strength returned ; but his infatu¬ 
ated foes only saw 7 in this the means of their diversion. The 
lords and chief people of the Philistines held a great festi¬ 
val in the Temple of Dagon to celebrate their victory over 
Samson. They brought forth the blind champion to make 
sport for them ; and, after he had shown his feats of strength, 
they placed him between the two chief pillars which support¬ 
ed the roof that surrounded the court, which, as well as the 
court itself, w as crow r ded with spectators to the number of 
3000. Samson asked the lad who guided him to let him feel 
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the pillars, to lean upon them. Then, with a fervent prayei 
that God would strengthen him only tiiis onee to be avemred 

• ■ ^ 1 • v 

on the Philistines, he bore with all liis might upon the two 
pillars: they yielded,and the house fell upon the lords and 
all the people. “!>o the dead which he slew at his death 
were more than they which lie slew in his life.” 11 is kins- 
men took up his body, and buried him in his father’s burying- 
place between Zorah and Eshtaol. 20 His name is enrolled 
among the worthies of the Jewish Church who “through 
faith obtained a good report, stopped the mouths of lions, 
out of weakness were made strong, turned to flight the armies 
of the aliens.” 30 

§ 6. The loss of Samson was more than supplied by the 
other leader of whom we have spoken, as nearly of the same 
age, Samuel, 31 the fifteenth and last of the judges ; the first 
in that regular succession of prophets** which never ceased 
till after the return from the Babylonian Captivity, and the 
founder of the monarchy, llis name is expressive of the 
leading feature of his whole history, the power of prayer. 
Himself the child of prayer, he gained all his triumphs by 
prayer; he is placed at the head of those “who called upon 
Jehovah, and He answered them;” and he is placed on a 
level with Moses as an intercessor. 33 Nor should we over¬ 
look in him one striking character of sincere prayer—the pa¬ 
tient waiting to hear, and the readiness to obey the voice of 
God : “Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.” The attitude 
and expression of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s well-known picture 
is that of Samuel’s whole life. 

His descent is uncertain. His father is called an Ephrut li¬ 
ke, or, according to another reading, an Ephraimite ; 34 but 
it seems certain, from the evidence of the genealogies, that 
he was a descendant of Korah the Lcvite, of the family ol the 
Kohathites. 35 The two statements are easily reconciled by 
assuming that his family were settled in Mount Ephraim 


n Judg. xvi. 

80 Ilcb. xi. 2. 32, 33, 34. 

81 Properly Shcmucl, i.c., asked of 
Cod (1 Sam." i. 20); though other ety¬ 
mologies have been given, as heard 
of Cod and name of Cod. Usslier 
makes Samuel ten years older than 
Samson. Oil our view, lie would he 
somewhat more than ten years young¬ 
er than Samson. 

” Acts iii. 24 : “ All the prophets, 
from Samuel and them that follow 


after.” There had been great proph¬ 
ets before, as Moses, Miriam, and 
Deborah, and others who are men¬ 
tioned without their names ; hut the 
continuous scries began with Sam¬ 
uel. 

33 1 Sam. vii. 8, 9, xii. 18, 19, 23, 
xv. 1 I ; Ps. xeix. 9 ; Jcr. xv. 1. 

1 Sam. i. 1. If it could be proved 
that Hamah was near Bethlekvm, the 
reading “ Ephrathitc ” would stand, 
« 1 Chron. vi 22-28. 
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The place of their abode was JRamathaim-zophim s ‘ (the 
doable heights of the beacon or watch), elsewhere called Pci' 
mod i. and identified by tradition with the lofty hill of Neby 
Sarnieil (the Prophet Samuel), 4 miles N.W. of Jerusalem. 
It is now crowned by a mosque (itself the successor of a 
Christian church), where Samuel’s sepulchre is still reverenced 
alike bv Jews, Moslems, and Christians. If this be its true 
site, it iay within the tribe of Benjamin, and sufficiently near 
to Beth-horon to a<rree with the statement that Beth-horon 
and its suburbs were allotted to the Kohathites. But the 
site is very uncertain. It was Samuel’s usual residence to tho 
end of his life. 

His lather, Elkanah, had two wives, an instance of polyg¬ 
amy rare in a private family, and entailing the usual conse¬ 
quences of bitterness and jealousy. 3 * 1 The one wife, Peninnah, 
had borne several children, but the other, Hannah, was bar¬ 
ren. With a pious regularity which deserves especial no¬ 
tice in those times of disorder, the whole family Avent up 
yearly to worship and sacrifice to Jehovah at Shiloh, Avhere 
Eli ministered as high-priest, assisted by his sons, Hoplini 
and Phinehas, as priests. As they feasted on their freewill- 
offering. according to the laA\ 7 , 39 Elkanah gave Peninnah and 
her children their due portions, but to Hannah he gave a 
double portion. This proof of his affection brought on her 
the jealous provocations of her rival; so that she wept, and 
could not eat, and her husband tried in \ 7 ain to console her, 
asking, “ Am not I better to thee than ten sons ?” In her 
bitterness of soul, she ’.vent and stood before the entrance of 
the tabernacle, where Eli sat in his usual place by one of the 
pillars, 40 and with many tears she prayed for a son, whom 
she devoted to Jeho\ r ah as a Nazarite. She prayed silently, 
in her heart, but her lips moved, and Eli, thinking that she 
was drunk after the feast, reproA r ed her severely; but on her 
assurance that she was a woman of sorrowful spirit, and 
poured forth her soul before Jehovah, he gave her his bless¬ 
ing, praying that God would grant her petition. She de¬ 
parted with joy, and returned to Ramah ; and in due time 
she bore a son, and called him Samuel. She waited to go 
up again to Shiloh till the child was weaned, when she pre¬ 
sented him before Jehovah, to abide there forever. Herhus* 

M 1 Sam. i. 1. The full name is; in the Diet, of the Bible, arts. RamaiJ 
found only in this place, but the| and Ramathaim-Zophim. 

LXX. always give ’A pfia&a'ifi. The j 37 Josh. xxi. 22. 38 1 Sam. i. 6. 

questior of the site is fully discussed ; 39 Deut. xii. 17, 18, xvi. 11. 

40 1 Sam. i. 10; comp. iv. 18. 

Q 2 
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band, who cordially entered into her pious designs," nro* 
vided a freewill-offering of three bullocks, an ephali of flour, 
and a skin of wine ; 4a and Hannah presented her son to Eli 
for the service of Jehovah, telling him of the fulfillment of 
the prayer he had witnessed. She uttered a hymn of praise, 
which served long after as a model for the “ Song of the 
Blessed Virgin.” 43 Elkanah returned with his family to 
Ramah, leaving behind Samuel, who abode in the tabernacle 
and ministered before Jehovah, clad in a linen ephod, like 
those worn by the priests. At their annual visit, Hannah 
brought Samuel a little coat, or mantle, a miniature of the 
official priestly robe. 44 Eli blessed Elkanah and Hannah, 
who bore three sons and two daughters. 46 

§ 7. Samuel’s growth in favor with God and man formed a 
striking contrast to the shameful profanation of the taber¬ 
nacle by the sons of Eli, who 'were “ sons of Belial.” Instead 
* ' 

of contenting themselves with the parts of the sacrifices al¬ 
lotted to them by the law, they invented strange and disor- 
derly methods for obtaining what they pleased; and they 
practiced licentiousness at the very doors of the tabernacle. 
Their aged father reproved them in vain, 4 ’ and he was too 
indulgent to use his authority as high-priest: “ His sons 
made themselves vile, and he restrained them not.” 48 There¬ 
fore a prophet was sent to denounce the destruction of the 
house of Eli, as a sign of which both his sons should be slain 
in one day ; a faithful priest should be raised up in his place; 
and those who remained of Eli’s house should come crouch¬ 
ing to him with the prayer to be put into one of the priest’s 
offices to earn a morsel of bread. 41 * The judgment was ful¬ 
filled when Solomon deposed Abiathar, the last high-priest 
of the house of Ithamar, and restored the priesthood to the 
house of Eleazar in the person of Zadok. 60 

Another warning was sent to Eli by the mouth of the 
youthful Samuel. “The word of God was precious in those 
days ; there was no open vision ;” M and this made the rev¬ 
elation to Samuel a more decided proof of his call to the of¬ 
fice of a prophet. Eli’s sight was now failing, through old 


M 1 Sam. i. 23. fied by Saul when raised by th* 

45 1 Sam. i. 24. This offering is a witch of Endor (1 Sam. xxviii. 14). 
proof of his wealth. 4i 1 Sam. ii. 18-21 ; comp. 1 Chr 

43 1 Sam. ii. 1-10; Luke i. 4G-55. j vi. 2G, 27. 

<! This robe was the same that : 4n 1 Sam. ii. 12-1G, 22. 

Samuel wore in mature years (1 Sam. j 4 ‘ 1 Sam. ii. 22-25. 

XT. 27), and by which he was identi- 4,1 1 Sam. iii. 13. 

4 ® 1 Sam. ii. 27-36. 60 1 K. ii. 27. M 1 Snm. iii. 1 
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age, and lie had laid himself down to sleep in a chamber at« 
tached to the tabernacle. Samuel had also lain down in the 
Holy Place itself, and the sacred lamp lighted at the time of 
the evening sacrifice was near expiring, when Jehovah call¬ 
ed Samuel bv name, and he answered “Here ami.” He 
knew not as yet that “ still, small voice, and he ran to Eli, 
thinking that he had called him. This was repeated thrice, 
but the third time Eli knew that Jehovah had spoken to the 
child, and he bade him reply to the next call by saying, 
“ Speak, Lord, for thv servant heareth.” Then the word 
of God came to Samuel, confirming, in more terrible terms 
the sentence alreadv uttered on the house of Eli, and de- 
daring that the iniquity of his house should not be purged 
with sacrifice forever. In the morning Samuel opened the 
doors of the tabernacle as usual; and, being solemnly adjured 
by Eli, he told him all that Jehovah had said; and the old 
man exclaimed, like Job, “ It is Jehovah ! let Him do what 
seemeth him good !” aa From that day Samuel was a proph¬ 
et of Jehovah. His fame grew with his growth, and none 
of his words failed. Whatever difficulty we have felt before 
as to the extent of the influence of the judges disappears en¬ 
tirely now: “All Israel, from Dan even to Beersheba , knew 
that Samuel was established to be a prophet of Jehovah,” 
and the words uttered by him at Shiloh came to pass through¬ 
out all Israel. 53 

§ 8 . Encouraged, it would seem, by this reappearance of 
the prophetic gift, and, at the same time, by the blow inflict¬ 
ed on the Philistines in Samson’s dying effort, the Israelites 
went out to battle against their oppressors. The Israelites 
encamped at the place which afterward became so memorable 
by the name of Eben-ezer, 54 and the Philistines at Aphek 
(the fastness), places in the highlands of Benjamin not far to 
the north of Jerusalem. In the first of the three great bat¬ 
tles which signalized this neighborhood the Israelites were 
defeated, with the loss of 4000 men. The elders of Israel 56 
then formed the rash project of fetching the ark of the cove¬ 
nant into the camp, that it might save them from their ene¬ 
mies. Thus all their memory of God’s mighty deeds of old 


w 1 Sam. iii. 1-19. 

M 1 Sam. iii. 19-iv. 1. 
w 1 Sam. iv. 1, v. 1, vii. 12. It 
was between Mizpeh (the watch-tower) 
—one of the eminences a few miles 
north of Jerusalem—and Shen (the 
tooth or cra/j the site of which is un¬ 
known. 


65 


1 Sam. iv. 3. This is an inter¬ 
esting proof that the patriarchal form 
of government was still in existence. 
Eli, though judge, seems to have been 
now a mere cipher, and Samuel kept 
aloof from the whole proceeding. 
Eli’s disapproval of the profanation 
I of the ark is clear from 1 Sam. iv. 13. 
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was summed up in a superstitious hope from the mere symbol 
of His presence, which they profaned even while they "trust¬ 
ed to its help. The ark was brought from Shiloh by Iloplmi 
and Phinehas, the sons of Eli, tit ministers of such a sacrile¬ 
gious act. The shout with which the ark was welcomed ap¬ 
palled the Philistines, who thought the gods of the Hebrews 
had come into the camp, those mighty gods “ that smote the 
Egyptians with all the plagues in the wilderness.” 19 But, 
instead of panic fear, they assumed the courage of despair, 
while the God they so much feared was only present in the 
Hebre w camp to punish the presumption of the rulers and 
the wickedness of the priests. Israel was smitten with a 
panic rout; 30,000 men were slain, and among them Iloplmi 
and Phinehas, and the ark of God was taken. The news 
was carried to Shiloh by a Benjamitc, who escaped from the 
battle, and arrived with his clothes torn and earth upon his 
head, in sign of the deepest mourning. As Eli sat by the 
side of the road, at the gates of the tabernacle, waiting fot 
tidings and trembling for the ark of God, he heard the cry 
of grief and terror raised by the whole eity. The messen¬ 
ger was brought to Eli, who listened to the fate of the army 
and his own sons; but when he heard that the ark of God 
was taken, he fell back from his seat and broke his neck and 
died, for he was an old man and heavy. He was ninety- 
eight years old, and had judged Israel forty years. 17 But t he 
troubles of the day were not yet ended. The wife of Phine¬ 
has, on hearing the news, was seized with premature labor, 
and died in giving birth to a son, whom she named with her 
last breath I-ciia-bod (where U the (/lory), for she said, “The 
glory is departed from Israel,” because the ark of God was 
taken. That one phrase is the best description of the fear¬ 
ful issue of the second battle of Eben-ezer. 18 

§ 9. The captured ark was carried by the Philistines to 
Ashdod (the later Azotus), to be laid up as a trophy in tho 
temple of their national deity :— 


ii 


Dngon liis name, sea-monster, upward man 
And downward fish : yet had his temple high 
Reared in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Askolon, 

And Accaron, and Gaza’s frontier bounds.” 1 '* 


EC 1 Sam. iv. 8. Such was the 
vivid hut vague recollection handed 
down by tradition. 

>T b.c. 1141, in the common chro¬ 
nology. 


^ 1 Sam. iv. 

69 Milton, Paradise Lost. Book 1 
' vs. 4G2-4G6. The five cities herti 
j named formed the Pentapolis of the 
! Philistines. Accaron is Ekron. 
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But Jehovah, in punishing His people, was still jealous of His 

own glorv. The comfort of His presence was withdrawn from 

Israel, but its terror, so often felt by them, was transferred to 

* ' 

their foes. First, their god was laid prostrate— 

“ When the captive ark 

Maimed his brute image, head and hands lopped off, 

In his own temple, on the grunsel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worshipers.” 00 

The memory of his humiliation was perpetuated at Ashdod 
by the custom of the priests not to tread on the threshold of 
his temple. Xext the men of Ashdod were smitten, many 
with death, and others by a complaint shameful as well as 
painful. 61 and, as we afterward find, their land was ravaged by 
swarms of mice. They refused to keep the ark any longer, 
and. by the decision of the lords of the Philistines, 04 it was 
carried first to Gath and then to Ekron, only to inflict the 
like plagues and slaughter on those cities. 03 

For seven months the ark was thus carried about through 
the cities of the Philistines ; and at length they resolved to 
send it back. Under the advice of their priests and diviners, 
whom it is most interesting to find remonstrating with them 

O m C7 

for hardening their hearts as the Egyptians and Pharaoh had 
done, they sent with it five golden images of mice, and five 
such of the emerods, as a trespass-offering. They made a 
new cart, on which they placed the ark, with a coffer contain¬ 
ing the jewels of gold : and to prove the hand of God in its 
return, tliev harnessed to the cart two milch-cows that had 
never borne the yoke, and took home their calves. The cows 
went straight up the road leading from Ekron to Beth-shemesh 
(House of the Sun, now Ain-Shenis), 0 * lowing after their calves, 
but never turning aside ; the five lords of the Philistines fol¬ 
lowing after, to see the result. As the cart reached the 
field of Joshua, the Bethshemite, the men of Beth-shemesh 
paused from their harvest-work, rejoicing at the sight; the 
Levites took down the ark and coffer, 06 cut up the cart, and 


61 Milton. 1. c. 

/ 


e f i 


Emerods, i. e ., haemorrhoids. 
These were a supreme council of 


the five princes of the five cities (1 
Sam. vi. 4 e 


22 Judg. v. Gaza and Askelon are 


not named, probably for brevity: it 
is evident that they suffered in like 
manner ( vi. 4 ). 

M This “ suburb city ” of the priests 
stood on the north-west slopes of the 


mountains of Judah, on a low pla¬ 
teau at the junction of two fino 
plains, about two miles from the edge 
of the great Philistine plain, and sev¬ 
en from Ekron (Josh. xxi. 16; l 
Chron. vi. 59; Robinson, ii. 224-6, 
iii. 158 ; Did, of Bible, s. i?.). 

(;5 The “Abel” in our version, 
“great stone,” on which they set if 
down, has not been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. 
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used the wood in sacrificing the cows as a burnt-oftcrinc 
Overcome, however, by curiosity, the men of Bcth-shemosh 
looked into the ark, and Jehovah smote 50,070 of them with 
death.*® In their terror they sent to the men of Kirjath- 
jearim to fetch away the ark, and in that city it remained till 
David removed it to Jerusalem. Its abode was in the house 
of Abinadab, a Lcvite, on the summit of the hill; and his son 
Eleazar was consecrated as the keeper ot the ark. 07 

§ 10. For twenty years the people mourned for the absence 
of the ark from Shiloh, and beneath the oppression of the 
Philistines, till Samuel summoned them to repentance and ex¬ 
ertion. lie bade them to put away Baalim and Ashtaroth, 
and all false gods, and prepare their hearts to serve Jehovah, 
and he would deliver them from the hand of the Philistines. 
He gathered all Israel at Mizpeh, that lie might pray for 
them to Jehovah. There they held a solemn fast-day, con¬ 
fessing their sins, and pouring out libations of water, which 
seem to represent a “ baptism of repentance,” as well as a re 
newal of the covenant; 88 after which Samuel judged the peo¬ 
ple, their repentance being thus connected with the redress 
of wrongs. 88 This assembly was the signal for a new mus¬ 
ter of the Philistines, and the frightened Israelites entreated 
Samuel not to cease to cry to God on their behalf, lie was in 
the very act of offering a burnt-offering and uttering his cries 
of prayer, when the Philistines drew near in battle ar ray. 
Then God answered the prayers of Samuel by a violent storm 
of thunder, which discomfited the Philistines, and Israel pur¬ 
sued them with great slaughter to Bethcar (the house of 
lambs). This spot, at which the pursuit ceased, seems to have 
been the place where Samuel set up a stone, as a memorial 
of the victory, bet ween Mizpeh and Shen, and called it Kuhn 
EZKR( the stone of help), saying, “ Hitherto hath Jehovah help¬ 
ed us !” 70 

This third battle of Eben-czer put an end to the fort y years’ 
oppression of the Philistines, who “ were subdued, and came 
no more into the coast of Israel, and the hand of Jehovah 
was against the Philistines all tin* days of Samuel. I ho 
prophet was now, if not before, constituted the judge of Israel, 
the last who held that office before the monarchy ; for though 


The odd seventy may have been f 88 A treaty was always aceompu- 
eldcrs: but wc can not hope to solve 1 nied with libations of wnfoi , and in 
all the difficulties presented by the Greek the name of the former was 
numbers in our present text. derived from the latter. 

87 1 Sam. vi., vii. 1 ; 2 Sam. vj. ; 1 89 1 Sam. vii. 3-G ; comp. Matt. i;i, 

Chron. xiii. 8; Luke iii. 8. 70 1 Sam. vii. 7-1-2 
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he is said to have made his sons Joel (or Vashni) and Abiah 
judges, they must be regarded simply as his deputies, like 
the sons of Jair and of Abdon. 71 Their seat of judgment 
was at Beersheba; while Samuel himself dwelt at Ramah, 
and made a circuit of the neighboring cities, judging the 
people of Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpeh, all four places being in 
the highlands of Benjamin. We have incidental pictures of 
this part of Samuel's life in the early history of Saul and Da¬ 
vid. W e see the prophet receiving those who desired to in¬ 
quire of Jehovah, and who came to him with a customary 
present, presiding at the sacrifices of his own city, and enter¬ 
taining a select number of the most distinguished elders at the 
ensuing banquet, or going to hold a special sacrifice, as at 
Bethlehem, where the awe inspired by his presence bears wit¬ 
ness to the authority of the judge. At this time, too, we first 
hear of those “ Companies (or as our version gives, Schools) of 
the Prophets,” where the young men on whom the Spirit of 
God had descended were trained, under Samuel’s eye, in the 
art of sacred song, and doubtless in the knowledge of the 
Scriptures; in which David improved his powers as the great 
psalmist, and of which we learn more under Elijah and Eli¬ 
sha. 7 * How loug this state of things lasted >ve are not in¬ 
formed : it was brought to an end by the misconduct of Sam¬ 
uel's sons in his old age. 

<35 

71 Judg. x. 4, xii. 14 ; 1 Sam. viii. 1Uustrations to ch. xx. (p. 425), “The 
1, 2; comp. 1 Chron. vi. 28. Schools of the Prophets.” 

73 1 Sam. ix., xvi. See Notes and I 
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Chap. XIX. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(A.) CHRONOLOGY OF ELI, 
SAMSON, AND SAMUEL. 


arrangement, which is based upon 
Calmct and others :— 


The arguments which have been 
offered in the text as a probable solu¬ 
tion of a case where certainty can not 

m 

be hoped for, lead to the following re¬ 
sults :— 


Birth of Samson (about). 

Judgeship of Eli beginst. 

Birth of Samuel between this and the 
next date. 

Tenth period of forty years .I 

Philistine oppression begins.j 

Judgeship of Samson begins. 

Death of Samson.I 

Capture of the ark.j 

Death of Eli.V 

Samuel, already established as 
prophet, succeeds him as judge. 
Second half of the Philistine domina¬ 
tion, ending with the victory of Eb- 

en-ezer. 

Eleventh period of forty years % in¬ 
cluding the later administration of 
Samuel, the misgovernment of his 
eons, and the whole of the reign of 

Saul, ending... 

Or, correcting the result by computa¬ 
tions derived from the succeeding 
period t. 


n.c. 

11G1* 

1151 


1131 


1111 


1091 


1051 


1055 


Since, however, these conclusions, 
however probable, remain to be sub¬ 
jected to criticism, we have followed, 
for the convenience of the student, 
the general principle of giving in the 
text the received dates of Usshcr’s svs- 


tem. 


Townsend proposes the following 

* Supposing that he did not begin his pub¬ 
lic work till thirty ; but he may very proba¬ 
bly have done so nearer twenty, which 
would place his birth near SamuelV. 

t According to the Hebrew text: according 
to the LXX., it would be twenty years later, 
simultaneous with the beginning of the.' 
Philistine oppression, and contemporaneous 
throughout with the judgeship of Samson. 

+ We have kept in view throughout the ne¬ 
cessity of introducing this correction at some 
point (see ch. xvii. Notes and Illustrations). 


ILC. 

1155. Death of A upon. Servitude to the 
Philistines. 

The forty years 1 administration of 
Eli begins. 

Births of Samuel and Samson. 

1143. Call of Samuel ; at the age of twelve 
years, according to Josephus. 

113G-1117. The career of Samson—twenty 
years. 

HIT. The prophet sent to warn Eli. 

1116. Capture of the ark and death of Ell. 

The Bole administration of Samuel be¬ 
gins, and continues twenty-one 
years till 

109G. The ark is recovered, and brought 
from Kirjath-jcarim to the house 
of A bin adab. 

The people demand a king. 

Saul's reign begins, and lasts forty 
years. 

1055. Death of Saul. 

The administration of Samuel lasted, 
either solely or in conjunction with 
Eli and Saul, eighty years 

(B.) THE PHILISTINES. 

The word Philistincsmcans “stran¬ 
gers” or emigrants, and is translated 
by ’ A?.26<pvXoi in the Scptuagint. 
According to Gen. x. 14, they were 
connected with the Casluhim, and ac¬ 
cording to Jer. xlvii. 4. and Am. ix. 7 
(comp. Deut. ii. 23), with the Cnph- 
torim. As these two tribes were 
closely allied, it is possible that tbe 
Cnphtorim immigrated into the coun¬ 
try of the Casluhim at a later period. 
Caphtor is identified by most mod¬ 
ern scholars with Crete,* and it is 

* Others identify Caphtor with Coptos in 
Egypt, which Reems to be confirmed by the 
fact that the Caphtorim arc mentioned among 
the descendants of Mizrnim (Hen. x. 14). 
But, on the other hand, there are strong rea¬ 
sons for believing the Philistines to have 
been a Semitic poople. 
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therefore supposed that the Philistines 
emigrated from that island, either di¬ 
rectly or through Egypt, into Pales¬ 
tine. This is rendered more probable 
bv the mention of the Cherethites in 

m 

the Philistine plain (1 Sam. xxx. 14), 
which name in its Hebrew form bears 
a close resemblance to Crete, and is 
rendered Cretans in the Septuagint. 
But whatever was their origin, we 
find these strangers ” settled in the 
time of Abraham; for they are no¬ 
ticed in his day as a pastoral tribe in 
the neighborhood of Gerar (Gen. xxi. 
32,34, xxvi. 1,8); and this position 
accords with the statement in Dent, 
ii. 23, that the Avim dwelt in Haze- 
rim, i.e., in nomad encampments ; for 
Gerar lav in the south countrv, which 
was just adapted to such a life. At 
the time of the Exodus they were still 
in the same neighborhood, but grown 
sufficiently powerful to inspire the Is¬ 
raelites with fear (Ex. xiii. 17, xv. 14). 
When the Israelites arrived, thev were 
in full possession of the Shephelah , or 
maritime plain, from the “ river of 
Egypt ” in the south to Ekron in the 
north (Josh. xv. 4, 47), and had form¬ 
ed a confederacy of five powerful cit¬ 
ies—Gaza, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Gath, 
and Ekron (Josh. xiii. 3). The in¬ 
terval that elapsed between Abraham 
and the Exodus seems sufficient to al¬ 
low for the alteration that took place 
in the position of the Philistines, and 
their transformation from a pastoral 
tribe to a settled and powerful nation. 
The richness of the soil of the Shephe¬ 
lah has been in all ages remarkable, 
and the crops which it yielded were 
alone sufficient to insure national 
wealth. It was also adapted to the 
grow th of military power ; for while 
the plain itself permitted the use of 
war-chariots, which were the chief 

arm of offense, the occasional eleva- 

* 

tions which rise out of it offered se¬ 
cure sites for towns and strongholds. 
The Philistines had at an early period 


attained proficiency in the arts of 
peace ; they were skillful as smiths 
(I Sam. xiii. 20), as armorers (1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, G), and as builders, if we may 
judge from the prolonged sieges which 
several of their towns sustained. Their 
images and the golden mice and erne- 
rods (1 Sam. vi. 11) imply an acquaint, 
ance with the founder’s and gold¬ 
smith’s art. Their wealth was abun¬ 
dant (Judg. xvi. 5, 18), and they ap¬ 
peal" in all respects to have been a 
prosperous people. Possessed of such 
elements of power, the Philistines had 
attained in the time of the judges an 
important position among Eastern 
nations; wc can not, therefore, be 
surprised that they were able to ex¬ 
tend their authority over the,Israel¬ 
ites, devoid as these were of internal 
union, and harassed by external foes. 

The history of the struggles of the 
Israelites against these formidable 
foes has been narrated in the preced¬ 
ing chapter, and it was in order to re¬ 
sist them more effectually that the 
Israelites mainly desired a king. It 
was not till the latter end of David’s 
reign that the Philistines were finally 
subdued, as will be told in its proper 
place. The whole of Philistia was 
included in Solomon’s empire, the ex¬ 
tent of which is described as being 
“from the river unto the land of the 
Philistines, unto the border of Egypt” 
(1 K. iv. 21; 2 Chron. ix. 2G), and 
again “ from Tipsah even unto Gaza ” 
(l K. iv. 24; A.V. “Azzah”). The 
several towns probably remained un¬ 
der their former governors, as in the 
case of Gath (IK. ii. 39), and the sov¬ 
ereignty of Solomon was acknowl¬ 
edged by the payment of tribute (1 
K. iv. 21). There are indications, 
however, that his hold on the Philis¬ 
tine country was by no means estab¬ 
lished ; for we find him securing the 
passes that led up from the plain to 
the central district by the fortification 
of Gezer and Bcth-horon (IK. ix. 
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17): while no mention is made either 
of Gaza or Ashdod, which fully com¬ 
manded the coast-road. The division 
of the empire at Solomon’s death was 
favorable to the cause of the Philis¬ 
tines, and they again appear as formi¬ 
dable enemies to the kings of Judah 
and Israel. 

With regard to the institutions of 

the Philistines our information is 

scanty. The five chief cities had, as 

we have already seen, constituted 

themselves into a confederacy as carlv 

* • 

as the days of Joshua, restricted, how¬ 
ever, in all probability, to matters of 
offense and defense. Each was un¬ 
der the government of a prince. Gaza 
may be regarded as having exercised a 
hegemony over the others ; for in the 
lists of the towns it is mentioned the 
first (Josh. xiii. 3 ; Am. i. 7, 8), except 
where there is an especial ground for 
giving prominence to another, as in 
the case of Ashdod (1 Sam. vi. 17). 
Ekron always stands last, while Ash-. 


dod, Ashkelon, and Gatn interchange 
places. Each town possessed its own 
territory, and each possessed its de¬ 
pendent towns or “ daughters ” (Josh. 

xv. 45-47 ; 1 Chr. xviii. 1 ; 2 Sam. 
i. 20 ; Ez. xvi. 27, 57) and its villages 
(Josh. l.c.y The gods whom they 
chiefly worshiped were Dagon, who 
possessed temples both at Gaza (Judg, 

xvi. 23) and at Ashdod (1 Sam. v. 3- 
5 ; 1 Chr. x. 10; 1 Macc. x. 83); 
Ashtaroth, whose temple at Ashkelon 
was far-famed (l Sam. xxxi. 10); 
Baal-zebub, whose fame at Ekron was 
consulted by Ahaziah (2 K. i. 2-G). 
Priests and diviners (1 Sam. vi. 2) 
were attached to the various scats of 
worship. 

It is a curious fact that the Philis¬ 
tines, the great enemy of the chosen 
people, have given their name to tho 
whole of the Holy Land, for Pales¬ 
tine is merely another form of Pail 
istia. See p. 281. 
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BOOK V 

THE SINGLE MONARCHY. B.C. 1095-975- 


OHAPTER XX. 

IHE REIGN OF SAUL AND EARLY HISTORY OF DAVID. R.C- 1095- 

1056. 

§ 1 End of the Theocracy: the people desire a king. § 2. Saul: his char¬ 
acter and family. § 3. His visit to Samuel, designation, anointing, and 
the signs of God’s favor. § 4. His election as king by lot, acceptance 
by the people, and inauguration in the kingdom by Samuel. § 5. Hia 
relief of Jabesh-gilead from Nahash the Ammonite—Second inaugura¬ 
tion of the kingdom, and retirement of Samuel, at Gilgal. § 6. Saul’s 

second vear—The “ War of Michmash ” with the Philistines—The first 
* 

case of Saul’s disobedience, and the first sentence of rejection—Jona¬ 
than surprises the camp of the Philistines—Their rout, and Saul’s foolish 
tow —Jonathan saved by the people—Other enemies subdued—Saul’s 
kingdom fully established—His family, guards, officers, and regal st&ta 
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Ciiai*. XX 


The Retgn of Haul 


§ 7. Second period of Saul’s reign—His mission against Amnlek, diso 
bedience, and final rejection—SanmcPs last parting with Saul, and 
mourning for him. § 8. Samuel sent to Bethlehem to anoint Dayiii 
the son of Jesse as the first true King of Israel—Ilis lineage, character, 
and early life—Sources of information. § 0. The war of Ephes-dnmmim 
with the Philistines—David’s visits to the camp: his character for cour¬ 
age and prudence—He soothes Saul’s madness with his harp—Slays 
Goliath, and becomes Saul’s armor-bearer—Beginning of his friendship 
with Jonathan, and of Saul’s jealousy—David marries Michel, and be¬ 
comes captain of the body-guard. § 10. Saul’s open plots against Da¬ 
vid’s life—David’s flight to Ramah, to Achish, to the Cave of Adullatn, 
and to the wilderness—His visit to Nob, and Said's slaughter of the 
priests—Saul’s pursuit of David : their two interviews—Death of Sam¬ 
uel—The story of Nabal, and David’s double marriage to Abigail and 
Ahinoam—His final flight to the Philistines, and settlement at Ziklag. 
§11. Gathering of the Philistines at Jczrecl—Saul and the witch of 
Endor—David returns from the Philistine camp and avenges the sack 
of Ziklag. § 12. Battle of Mount Gilboa—Death of Said and his sons— 
David’s lamentation for Saul and Jonathan—The Psalms of this second 
period of David’s history. 


§ 1. Tiie Philistine yoke was broken, and the at lacks of 
enemies on the other frontiers had ceased. Peace was re¬ 
stored to Israel under the wisest and holiest ruler they had 
had since Joshua, and it might have seemed that the theocra¬ 
cy was safely re-established. 1 And yet it is not surprising 
that the people should have thought less of their present- se¬ 
curity than of their past dangers, and that the season of t ran- 
quillity was used as an opportunity for obtaining what they 
deemed a stronger and more permanent government-. The 
offer of the crown to Gideon proves that this desire had long 
been growing, from envy of the splendor and power of t he 
surrounding monarchies, and from a bitter sense of the dis¬ 
orders of those times when “there was no king in Israel, and 
every man did what was right in his own eyes.” And, just 
as we often see the effect of some inveterate evil reach its 


climax at the very moment when the cause itself seems to 
have been subdued, so the settlement of the government by 
Samuel failed to avert the revolution for which the miscon¬ 
duct of his sons gave the immediate occasion. The elders of 
Israel came to him at his house at Ramah, and pleading his 
own great age, and the evils growing up again, their sense of 
which would be the keener from the remembrance of Hophni 
and Phinchas, they plainly made the request, “ Make us a 
king, to judsfe us, like all the nations.”* 

Their idea of a king* may lie summed up in the three points 


; The passage in 1 Sam. ix. 1(5, 
however, indicates a state of tilings 
in which the Philistines were always 


threatening to recover the ascend¬ 
ency. a 1 Sam. viii 5. 

* See especially v. 20. 
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of a leader always ready at their head in war, a judge pro- 
vided without interruption by the law of hereditary descent, 4 
and a court invested with dignity and magnificence. Their 
reference to the prophet proves that they wished to have the 
divine sanction to their desire. 

It was a trying moment for Samuel, as a man, a father, and 
a prophet of Jehovah : “ The thing was evil in the eyes of 
Samuel." At his age, and with his spirit, we can not suppose 
him to have been much concerned at the loss ofhis own pow¬ 
er. The slight to his government was excused by the mis¬ 
conduct of his sons; and keenly as we see that he felt the im¬ 
plied rebellion against Jehovah, the case was beyond the reach 
of mere reproof, and the people would not have been content¬ 
ed with the simple reply of Gideon, “ Jehovah shall rule over 
you." Samuel applied himself to the resource that never 
failed him, he prayed unto Jehovah. 5 His indignation was at 
once justified and chastened by the assurance, “ They have 
not rejected thee, but they have rejected me from reigning 
over them.” 


These words are the key to the whole history of the He¬ 
brew monarchy; but they must not be viewed as entirely 
words of anger. God pitied the infirmities of His people, 
even while He punished their self-will by granting their de¬ 
sire. So Samuel is instructed to grant them their request, 
but not till lie had first solemnly warned them of its immedi¬ 
ate results, in the oppression which their king would exercise 
till thev should crv out to Jehovah against the master of their 

» ^ _ A/' CT? 

own choice. The prophet’s description of a self-willed king 
should be compared with the law laid down by Moses, in 
anticipation of the kingdom. 7 The expostulation had no ef¬ 
fect ; and, after once more laying before Jehovah their reply, 
“ We mill have a king over us,” and again receiving the com¬ 
mand to make them a king, Samuel sent them back to their 
cities, to await the man selected for them in the providence 
of God. 8 We must not suppose that that man would be a 
ferocious tyrant, at once beginning to inflict the retribution 
of their folly. Like their own idea of a monarchy, he cover¬ 
ed, under a fair exterior, great possibilities of good, and the 
6eeds of still greater evil. 

£ 2. Saul, a name rendered memorable in the annals of the 
tribe of Benjamin and of the world, by the king and the apos- 


4 In ancient times and Eastern ! stood by the Jews, is clear from the 
countries this notion was inseparable j offer of the crown to Gideon (Judg. 
from royalty. That it was so under- viii. 22). 0 1 Sam. viii. 6» 

* 1 Sara. viii. 7-18. 7 Dent. xvii. 16-20. * 1 Sam. viii. 
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The Reign of Saul. 


tie, its first and last owners named in Scripture, was the sou 
of Kish, a wealthy and powerful Benjamitc, though of a fam¬ 
ily not conspicuous in the tribe, whose descendants cajl be 
traced to the time of Ezra." Saul is described as “ a choico 
young man, and a goodly : there was not among the chil¬ 
dren of Israel a goodlier person than he ; 10 from his shoulders 
and upward, he was taller than any of the people.” 11 To 
this physical excellence, characteristic of his tribe, lie added 
no small share of its ungovernable temper, which opposition 
and disappointment aggravated to madness, the common fate 
of despots, as we see in Cambyses, Caligula, and Paul of Rus¬ 
sia. lie was the creature of impulse; often kindly, as in his 
love for David and Jonathan, often noble, as in his patriotic 
zeal for God, but always wanting the control of steady prin¬ 
ciple. 

II is birthplace is uncertain. Zelah was the place of his fa¬ 
ther’s sepulchre, 13 buthis royal residence was at Gibeah, thence 
called “ Gibeah of Sauland this town seems to have been 
the abode of at least a part of the family. 13 His age at the 
time of his election is not stated; but we can hardly suppose 
so great a dignity, involving the chief command in war and 
the judgeship, to have been conferred on a man under forty; 
and this agrees with what we know of the ages of his sons. 
Jonathan, his eldest son, appears as a warrior the year after 
Saul’s accession, 14 and Ish-bosheth, his younger son, was for¬ 
ty years old at his father’s death. 10 The chronology of his 
accession is obscured by the absence of any clear indication 
of the period of Samuel’s judgeship after the deliverance from 
the Philistines, from which epoch we have already shown that 
the forty years which St. Paul assigns to Saul should prob¬ 
ably be dated. 1 ® We can scarcely suppose him to have been 
so old as seventy at his death, in n.c. 105G, according to the 
common chronology. 

§ 3. Saul was led to Samuel to be anointed to his future 
office bv what, to the eves of men, might have seemed an ao 
cident. 17 II is lather Kish, having lost his asses, sent Saul 
with a servant in search of them. They passed through 
Mount Ephraim, and by Shalisha and Shaliin, till they came 
on the third day to the neighborhood of Samuel’s abode, here 


9 1 Sam. ix. 1, 21. Sec (lie pedi¬ 

gree in the Xotcs and Illustrations 
(A.). - 

10 Comp. 2 Sam. i. 10 ; where he is 
railed “ the gazelle of Israel. ’’ 

11 1 Sam. ix. 2; comp. 2 Sam. i. 23, 


where he and Jonathan arc described 
as “swifter than eagles and stronger 
than lions.” 

11 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 13 1 Sam. x. 13. 

M 1 Sam.xiii. 1,2. 10 2 Sam. ii. 8 
18 Acts xiii. 21. 11 1 Sam. ix. 
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called the land of Zuph. 19 Saul now proposed to return, lest 
his father's care for the asses should pass into anxiety for him 
and the servant—a mark of his affectionate disposition. The 
servant, however, told him that in the city which they were 
approaching there dwelt a man of God who was held in the 
highest honor, and all whose words came to pass ; perhaps he 
might direct them where to find the asses. Saul’s difficulty 
about the present which it was usual to offer when consult¬ 
ing a seer (for such was the name of a jwojyhet in those days) 
was removed by the servant, who had with him the fourth part 
of a shekel of silver. As they ascended the hill on which the 
cit v stood, they learned from the maidens who had come out to 
draw water that the seer had just returned from one of his judi¬ 
cial circuits, and was expected to bless the sacrifice and festival 
which the people were holding on that day in the high place 
above the city; and,just as they entered the city,they met 
Samuel coming forth for that purpose. Samuel was prepared 
for the interview. God had forwarned him the day before 
that he would send to him on the morrow a Benjamite, whom 
he should anoint to be captain over Israel, to deliver them 
out of the hand of the Philistines; and now, as Saul approach¬ 
ed, the word of Jehovah came to Samuel: “ Behold the man 

/ 

whom I spake to thee of! this same shall reign over my peo¬ 
ple.” Samuel made himself known to Saul, and having told 
him that his father’s asses were found, he astonished him by 
the salutation, “On whom is all the desire of Israel? Is it not 
on thee, and on all thy father’s house?” Waiting as the peo¬ 
ple were for their destined king, Saul could not but suppose 
what Samuel meant; and he pleaded that his family was the 
least in Benjamin, itself the smallest tribe in Israel. Post¬ 
poning further explanation, Samuel led Saul and his servant 
into the banqueting-chamber on the high place, and seated 
them above all the thirty guests who were assembled, per¬ 
sons whose limited number proves their consequence in the 
city. Samuel then ordered the cook to place before Saul the 
portion which he had told him to reserve for an expected 
guest, namely, a boiled shoulder , at once the choicest part of 
the sacrifice, and the emblem of the weight of government 
which he was to sustain. 18 After the banquet they went 
•Iown from the high place to the city, and Samuel lodged Saul 
on the top of his house, a favorite sleeping-place in the East. 

** Some connect this name with the appellation of Samuel’s city, Ra» 
mMhamuZnphim. It perhaps indicates that the whole region was a rango 
of beacon-heights. 

Comp. Lev. vii. 32 ; Ezek. xxiv. 4 ; Is. ix. 6. 
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At daybreak the prophet aroused his guest and led him 
out of the city ; and then, the servant having been sent on 
before them, Samuel bade Saul stand still to hear the word 
of Jehovah. Thereupon, producing a vial of oil, he poured 
it on his head, adding the kiss of homage, and telling him 
that Jehovah had anointed him to be captain over His in¬ 
heritance. The prophet named three incidents which would 
happen to Saul on his return, as signs that Jehovah was with 
him ; the first, an assurance of the safety of his father’s cat- 
ne, as the prophet had said; the second, a present which 
was to be an earnest of the future offerings of the people; 
the third, the descent of the spirit of Jehovah upon him, 
causing him to prophesy, and turning him into another man. 
The promised change began at the moment that Saul turned 
to leave Samuel: he felt that God had given him another 
heart, and the appointed signs were fulfilled in their order. 
The only remaining care of his past life was relieved by two 
men who met him by Rachel’s sepulchre at Zelzah, and told 
him that the asses were found, and that his father was anx¬ 
ious about him. At the oak of Tabor he met three men, 
who presented to him two loaves of bread out of the offer¬ 
ings which they were carrying up to God at Bethel. And, 
in fine, when he reached “the hill of God” (probably Gib- 
eah), which was occupied by a garrison of the Philistines, 
a company of prophets came down from the high place with 
the instruments of music which they were taught to use in 
the service of God ; and, as they began to prophesy, the 
spirit of God fell upon Saul, and he prophesied among them. 
This sign of his inspiration was the more decisive, as he 
seems to have been a man unlikely to exhibit religious fer¬ 
vor. Those who had known him before expressed their 
amazement by the question, which passed into a proverb, 

“ Is Saul also among the prophets ?” and there were some 
who went so far as to question the source of such- inspira¬ 
tion bv suggesting, “ But who is their father?” 20 Saul then 

* ^ C? o 7 

went up to the high place, apparently the hill of Gibeah, to 
the residence of his uncle (or his grandfather), Ner, in reply 
to whose curious inquiries he told what Samuel had said 
about the asses, but said nothing about the matter of the 
kingdom. After this private designation to his office, he re¬ 
turned to his home. 21 

§ 4. The time soon came for his public manifestation to 
Israel. Samuel convened the people at Mizpeh ; and, after 


* Comj>. Matt xii. 24-27. 


aj 1 Sam. ix., x. i 1C. 
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once more reproving them for rejecting God and resolving 
to have a king, he called on them to present themselves be- 

rore God bv their tribes and their thousands. Then, wheth- 

» _ ' 

er by lot. or by the Urim and Thnmmim, or by any other 
mode of expressing the choice of God, the tribe of Benjamin 
was taken. 5 * The tribe was brought by its families, and the 
family of Matri was taken ; and lastly, out of that family, 
tiie choice fell on Saul, the son of Kish, but he was no¬ 
where to be found. Again they consulted the oracle, which 
revealed his hiding-place ; and he was found concealed among 
the baggage of the camp—so little eager was he to thrust 
himself into the office to which he knew his call. He was 
brought into the midst of the congregation, and there lie 
towered above all the people from his shoulders upward. 
His goodly presents won universal favor; and when Samuel 
presented him as the king whom Jehovah had chosen, the 
like of whom was not to be found among all the people, they 
shouted with one voice “God save the king.” 23 From this 
whole scene it is clear that what is said of the choice ot God 
is not to be understood as an absolute preference for Saul as 
being the man best fitted for the king of Israel, but as the 
selection of one possessing the endowments which would rec¬ 
ommend him to the people as the king that they desired. 
He is commended to the people for the goodliness of his out¬ 
ward form; and in this very same matter of the choice of a 
king, the same prophet was afterward instructed by God to 
“ look not on his countenance or the height of his stature: 

. . . for man looketh on the outward appearance, but Jeho¬ 
vah looketh on the heart.” 24 Throughout the whole transac¬ 
tion, God was giving the people their own desire, and the 
history of Saul is the working out of the experiment. 

In another sense, however, he was the king of Jehovah’s 
choice. The whole circumstances of his selection, and his 
anointing by the prophet, invested him with authority which 
bound the people to be subject to him as an ordinance of 
God. But he was also himself subject to a law. That law 
had been given through Moses, in anticipation of this day, 2s 
and now Samuel wrote it in a book and laid it up before Je¬ 
hovah in the sanctuary, after he had rehearsed it to the peo¬ 
ple, whom he then dismissed to their homes. Saul retired 

n It is most important to distin- but the case is one of those in which 
puish this choice from an election by the popular phrase has passed beyond 
the ;>eople. the power of alteration. 

*' laterally, “Let the king live!” : 24 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

26 Deut. xvii. 14, folL 

R 
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at the same time to his home at (ribcall, with no other rot* 
inue than a band of volunteers, wllose hearts God had touch* 
ed. Some murmurs of contempt were heard against him ax 
Gibeah, where his prophetic gifts had already been derided, 
and some few “ men of Belial ” neglected to bring him pres¬ 
ents; but he held his peace, waiting for an opportunity to 
prove himself worthy of the crown* by his services to* his 
people . 28 

§ 5. That opportunity soon arrived. During the late: 
years of Samuel the enemies of Israel had gained strength, 
and this was one chief reason of the desire for a king. 27 We 
have seen the Philistines in possession of the citadel of Gib¬ 
eah, and now we meet again with the enemy whom Joph- 
thah had subdued. Is abash 28 the Ammonite marched against 
Jabesh-gilead, and would only listen to the offer of a capitu¬ 
lation on the cruel and shameful terms of putting out the 
right eyes of all the people and laying it as a disgrace on 
Israel. The men of Jabesh obtained a delay of seven days, 
and sent for help to Saul at Gibeah. Saul was returning 
with his cattle from the field when he heard the cry of tlie 
people at the tidings. Then, as we read of the other cham¬ 
pions of Israel, the spirit of Jehovah came upon him, and he 
summoned Israel to the field by a token as powerful as the 
“fiery cross” of the Gaelic chiefs. Cutting a yoke of oxen 
into small pieces, he sent them throughout all Israel, declar¬ 
ing that so it should be done to the oxen of him who came 
not out after Saul and Samuel. 2 " When the forces were 
numbered in Bezck, there were 300,000 warriors of Israel, 
and 30,000 of Judah. On the sixth day of the truce, the 
men of Jabesh received Saul’s promise of help before to-mor¬ 
row’s noon, and they sent word to Nabash that they would 
place themselves in his hands. In the morning watch, Saul, 
with his army in three divisions, fell upon the unsuspecting 
Ammonites, and slaughtered them till the heat of the day 
put an end to the pursuit. His triumph was adorned by an 
act of regal clemency. The people called on Samuel to put 
to death the men who had despised the new-made king ; but 
Saul declared that not a man should be put to death on that 

dav, in which Jehovah had saved Israel. 0 
* ' 


26 1 Sara. x. 17-27. 

,<r Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 12. 

** The name signifies scrj>cnt , and 
furnishes an indication of Ophite 
worship among the Ammonites. 

This association of Samuel with 


himself should be particularly ob¬ 
served ; ns should also the separate 
enumeration of Judah, which agrees 
with what we have before noticed. It 
may also indicate the time when the 
narrative was written if 1 Sam xi 
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Having thus given proof of his merit, Saul was again soi 
emnlv inaugurated into his kingdom. For this purpose Sam¬ 
uel called the assembled hosts to follow him to Gilgal, and 
there tliev held a high festival, with sacrifices to Jehovah. 
Rut their jov was not unmingled. The time was come for 
Samuel to lay down his judicial office ; and the hoary proph¬ 
et, protesting his own integrity in the sight of those before 
whom he had walked from his childhood to that day, and 
whose voice now bore witness to his words, reasons with 
them of all that God had done for them from the time that 
Jacob went down to Egypt till that hour. He recalls their 
deliverance from Egypt, from Sisera, from the Philistines, 
ami from the King "of Moab ; their idolatries and their re¬ 
pentances, and the missions of Jerubbaal and Bedan, 31 and 
Jephthah and Samuel; and yet, he adds, when Nahash came 
against them, they must needs have a king, though Jehovah 
their God was their king. Now then they had their king, 
set over them by Jehovah, and it rested with them whether 
his kingdom should be established. If they would fear Je¬ 
hovah and serve Him, and keep His law, both king and peo¬ 
ple should continue to be His ; but if they were rebellions, 
His hand would be against them, as it had been against their 
fathers. Then pointing to the sky, which had been brilliant 
with the unchanging clearness of an eastern June (for it was 
the season of the wheat-harvest), he prayed to God, who 
sent the portent of a thunder-storm to confirm his words. 
The terrified people confessed their latest sin, and besought 
Samuel to pray for them that they might not die. He com¬ 
forted them with the promise of the future, warning them 
not to let the sense of past guilt lead them into further 6in, 
and protested that he would never cease to pray for them, 
and to teach them the good and right way. 

With these words of comfort, Samuel closed his public life 
as the sole judge of Israel. But his office did not entirely 
cease ; for, as we have seen, “ he judged Israel all the days of 
his life.” In his subsequent relations to Saul, there is clear¬ 
ly more than the sort of authority which the later prophets 
never ceased to exercise as special messengers of Jehovah to 


31 Jerubbaal is a surname of Gide- ! other name for Samson. But as it 
on. As the name of Bedan occurs is clear that the Book of Judges is 
in the Book of Judges, various con- : not a complete record of the period 
jectures have been formed as to the J of which it treats, it is possible that 
person meant. Some maintain him j Bedan was one of the judges whosn 
to be the Jair mentioned in Judg. x. names are not preserved in it. 

3: others suppose Bedan to be an-1 
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reprove the sins of the king and direct him on great occa¬ 
sions. Samuel’s is a power constantly present to cheek tho 
waywardness of Saul, and at last reversing his election and 
designating his successor. 

o o 

§ 6. The preceding events occupied the first year of 
Saul’s reign. 32 In the second, lie set to work systematical¬ 
ly to deliver Israel from their enemies. He gathered a 
chosen band of 3000 men, two-thirds being with him in the 
camp at Miclnnash and the hills of Bethel, 83 and the other 
1000 at Gibeah, with his son Jonathan, whose name now 
first appears in the history. Jonathan’s successful attack on 
the Philistine garrison in the hill of Geba opposite Miclnnash 
was the signal for Saul’s summoning the Israelites to the war. 
His trumpet sounded through all the land, and his camp was 
fixed at Gilgal, the scene of his inauguration, and the old 
camp of Joshua. The Philistines answered the challenge 
with an immense army, comprising 30,000 chariots and G000 
horsemen, besides infantry without number, and encamped at 
Miclnnash, on the highlands which Saul had abandoned. The 
Israelites fled to woods and caves and the fastnesses of the 

rocks, while even the warriors trembled as thev followed 

' _ * 

Saul. The king waited impatiently at Gilgal for the seven 
days within which Samuel had promised to come and offer 
sacrifice, while his forces were rapidly dispersing.On the 
seventh day he ventured to begin the sacrifices himself; 
and he had just ended the burnt-offering, when Samuel ar¬ 
rived, and asked him what he had done. Saul pleaded the 
danger of the Philistines coming down the pass to attack him 
at Gilgal; but Samuel declared that he had acted with sinful 
folly, and uttered the first intimation thus early in his reign 
of what lie had already threatened in ease of disobedience, J 

4 ' ' 

that his kingdom should not be lasting, for Jehovah had al¬ 
ready sought out “a man after his own heart, to be captain 
over his people.” After this threat, which seems to have 
been uttered privately to Saul, Samuel went away to Gibeah, 


I Bethel n of flic text. On the other 
mod-I side of the ravine was Gchn, with its 


i2 1 Sara. xiii. 1. 

* 3 Micbrrmsh is probably the 
ern Mukhinas, a village about seven 
miles north of Jerusalem, on the 
northern edge of a ravine which 
forms the chief pass between the 
highlands of Benjamin and the val- 
iev of the Jordan about Jericho and 
Gilgal. Bethel is about four miles 
north of Michmnsh, and the interven¬ 
ing lulls seem to form the “Mount 


Philistine ^garrison, the furthest post 
which they held toward the east. 
Gcha and Gibeah were very near 
each other, and it is difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish them clearly. The name* 
are evidently confounded in two of 
three passages of the Hebrew text. 

31 Comp. 1 Sam. x. 8. 

3t Comp. 1 Sam. xii. 
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and Saul followed with his little band of only 600 men and 
encamped on the south side of the ravine, on the north of 
which lay the Philistines. He was joined at Gibeah by the 
high-priest Abiah, the son of Ahitub, son of Phinehas, son of 
Eli, and it would seem that the ark was brought up for the 
time from its house at Kirjath-jearim. 30 Meanwhile the Phil¬ 
istines overran the country from their head-quarters at Mieh- 
mash, whence three bands of spoilers issued forth. No smith 
was suffered to work in Israel, but the people went to the 
camps of the Philistines to sharpen their tools; Saul and 
Jonathan alone had swords and spears. 37 

An unhoped-for deliverance was effected by God’s blessing 
on the courage of Jonathan. Familiar as he must have be¬ 
come during the encampment at Michmash with the ravine 
at its foot, he planned a surprise of the Philistine camp with¬ 
out the knowledge of his father or the high-priest, but trust¬ 
ing in Jehovah, with whom, said he, “ there is no restraint to 
save by many or by few.” 38 With one faithful comrade, his 
armor-bearer, who fully shared his spirit, 39 he climbed up the 
opposite side of the ravine between two sharp crags, named 
Bozez and Seneh. They had resolved to show themselves to 
the Philistines, and to draw' an omen from the words with 
which they might be received; and accordingly when the 
Philistines, who took them for two Hebrews wandering out 
of their hiding-places, said to them, “ Come up, and we w r ill 

show vou something,” Jonathan concluded that Jehovah 

• ^—* * 

had delivered them into the hands of Israel. Climbing w r ith 
hands and feet up the face of the precipice, which w r as sup¬ 
posed to make the camp impregnable, Jonathan fell upon the 
enemy, his armor-bearer slaying after him. 40 They killed at 
this first onset about twenty men, and the rest were seized by 
a panic, which was increased by an earthquake, so that they 
went on striking dow n each other. The Hebrews w r ho fre- 
quented the camp of the Philistines now turned against them; 
and others came out of the caves w T ith which those rocks 
abound to join in the slaughter. The scene was witnessed 
with amazement by the watchmen in Saul’s camp at Gibeah; 
and on counting the people, it was discovered that Jonathan 
and his armor-bearer had left the camp. Saul bade the high- 
priest to bring the ark, that he might consult Jehovah ; but, 

M 1 Sarn. xiii. 1-10, xiv. 2, 8, 18. j they bore down the enemy like a 

1 Sam. xiii. 17-28. j yoke of oxen ploughing, or, as the 

1 Srn. xiv. G. 39 1 Sam. xiv. 7. , LXX. translate it, that thev slew 

• * * 

40 1 Sam. xiv. 13, 14. The ob-; them with the arrows and stones from 

sou re words of v. 14 may mean that I their bows and slings. 
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as the noise in the Philistine camp increased, he rushed to 
the pursuit, driving the foe down the pass of Bethavcn as far 
as Aijalon, tlie very ground over which Joshua had pursued 
the Canaanites in his most memorable victory. The pursuit 
was, however, hindered by the exhaustion of the people, com 
sequent on Saul’s rash vow devoting to a curse the man who 
should taste food till sunset. They were passing through 
one of those woods where the wild bees build their combs in 
the branches in such numbers that the honey drops from the 
trees, and no man dared even to carry his hand to his mouth 
for fear of Saul’s oath, when Jonathan, who had now rejoin¬ 
ed the army, dipped tlie end of his staff in a honey-comb and 
put it to his mouth. His sense of new life caused him to in¬ 
veigh bitterly against his father’s vow, of which lu* was now 
informed for the first time. When evening came, the famish¬ 
ed people flew upon the spoil, and began to eat the cattle 
with the blood. Saul reproved their sin, and, building an 
altar, the first that he built to Jehovah, he bade the people 
bring each his ox or sheep and slay it there. He then pre¬ 
pared to continue the pursuit by night; but the high-priest 
reminded him that all this time they had not asked counsel 
of God. Saul now inquired if he should pursue the Philis¬ 
tines, but the oracle was silent, lie set himself to find the 
hidden sin, swearing by the life of Jehovah that the man 
should die, were it Jonathan his own son. As no one answer¬ 
ed, he cast lots, with prayer to God, between the people on 
one side, and himself and Jonathan on the other, and Saul 
and Jonathan were taken. A second lot fell on Jonathan, and 
Saul would have kept his oath, but the people interposed to 
save their champion’s life. So Saul returned from the pur¬ 
suit of the Philistines. 41 

The “War of Miclnnash,” as the above campaign is called, 
was followed bv a series of victories over all the other one- 
mies of Israel, Moab, Ammon, Edom, the kings of Zobali, 
the Philistines again, and the Amalekites, of whom more 
will presently be said. This is the brightest period of the 
life of Saul, who now assumed his full royal state: he “took 
the kingdom.” 42 Ilis own family made a goodly show. 
Besides Jonathan, his court was graced by two sons, Ishui 
and Melchi-shua, and two daughters, Merab and Miehal, the 
children of his wife Ahinoam, daughter of his father’s sister 
Ahimaaz. 43 Ilis standing army of 3000 men was command- 


41 


1 


oam. xiv 


1-46. There arc 
many points of likeness between 
Jcphthah's row and Saul’s. 


42 1 Sam. xiw 48, 40. 

43 He had oilier children by 


his 

second wife Kizpuh, who was also lnfl 
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ed by his uncle, Abner, the son of Ner, one of the noblest 
men and greatest warriors in the history of Israel ; 44 and he 
had a body-guard of Benjamites, chosen for their beauty and 
stature, as runners and messengers, of whom David after- 
ward became the chief . 40 These two commanders sat at the 
king's table 46 with Jonathan, whose seat was opposite his 
father's. In recruiting these guards, the king acted in the 
arbitrary manner which Samuel had predicted; “when he 
saw any strong man, or any valiant man, he took him to 
himself .*' 47 The herds of cattle, which formed the chief part 
of the roval wealth, and the servants who had the charge 
of them, were under a chief officer, corresponding to the con • 
stable (co/ta-s stabuli) of the mediaeval monarchies, who had 
constant access to the king’s presence. Saul gave this office 
to an Edomite, named Doeg, who became infamous as the 
slayer of the priests . 40 Even the high-priest, as we have 
seen, attended the commands of the king, both in the camp 
and court, with the sacred epliod, as a means of consulting 
the divine will; and Saul assumed the power of giving him 
orders at all times through his messengers ; 4J so tar had the 
theocracy sunk from that state in which the people used to 
stand before the tabernacle, to receive the sole behests of 
Jehovah their king through the prophet and the priest! 

Whether sitting at table with these officers, whose attend¬ 
ance was especially required on the new moon and other 
festive days, or whether he appeared in public, surrounded 
by his body-guard, the king was distinguished by a tall 
spear, suited to his stature, which was placed beside his 
chair when he rested, and by his pillow when he slept, and 
which he wielded with terrible effect in battle, Avhere the 
mightiest weapons of Israel were the spear of Saul and the 
bow of Jonathan . 50 He wore over his arms a roval diadem 

and a golden armlet . 51 He loved to hear the acclamations 

•_ . 

of the people, and the songs with which the women greeted 
him as they came out of the cities of Israel, to welcome his 
return from battle and to receive robes of scarlet and orna¬ 
ments of gold from the spoil . 62 


4H A Syrian, according to the LXX 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9-19\ 


49 1 Sam. xxi. 2. The practice 
may be inferred from David’s prc- 


cousin fsce the pedigree in Notes and 

/// i/s t rot t if/ris j . 

44 1 Sam. xiii. 2. xiv. 50, xxiv. 2. 
xxvi. 2 ; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 29. 

4G 1 Sarn. xvj. 15, 17, xxii. 7, 14, tense of such a commission. 
17. xxvi. 22 : Joseph. Ant . vi. 0, § 6, 
v]\. 14. 

4€ 1 Sam. xx. 25. 

47 1 Sam. xiv. 52: comp. viii. 11. 


00 1 Sam. xviii. 10, xix. 9, xx. Si 
xxvi. 11:2 Sam. i. G. 

51 2 Sam. i. 10. 

62 1 Sam. xviii. G; 2 Sam. i. 24, 
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§ 7. Such was Saul’s outward state during the first of the 
three periods into which we may divide his reign. But be* 
neath it all was the remembrance of the doom pronounced 
by Samuel at Gilgal, and rendered irrevocable by Saul’s con¬ 
duct during the second stage of his career. He seems like 
one impelled by the intoxication of power to brave the very 
fear that haunted him, and an act of open disobedience to 
God determined his fate. 

, Amid his career of victory over the surrounding heathen, 
which tended to the twofold object of giving Israel the 
promised bounds of their possession and of punishing those 
nations for their past sins, Saul received a special commis¬ 
sion to execute the vengeance long since denounced on 
Amalek for their treacherous attack on Israel in the wilder¬ 
ness of Sinai. 53 The command was given by the mouth of 
Samuel, and enforced by an appeal "to Saul’s allegiance to 
Jehovah’s word by the prophet who had anointed him. lie 
was commanded to destroy Amalek utterly, man and woman, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass. lie mus¬ 
tered the forces of Israel, 200,000 infantry, beside^ 10,000 
of Judah, at Telaim, on the edge of the southern desert. 
Having first warned the old allies of Moses, the Kenitcs, to 
depart from among the Amalekites, 54 he fell upon the tents 
of the tribe, and pursued them with great slaughter from 
Ilavilah to Sliur, on the frontier of Egypt. 66 Agag, their 
king or sheikh, was taken prisoner; but all the rest of the 
people were put to death, clearly showing that Saul was not 
moved to disobedience by any feelings of humanity. There 
can be no doubt that Agag was spared to add splendor to 
Saul’s triumphant return, as a king making war for himself 
rather than as the servant of Jehovah. The spoil was dealt 
with in like manner; and here the people shared the sin, 
sparing all the best of the cattle and all that was valuable, 
and destroying all that was vile and refuse. It was doubt- 
less true in part, as Saul afterward declared, that he would 
have offered some of the cattle in sacrifice to God ; but the 
chief motive in sparing them was clearly to enrich his fol¬ 
lowers with the spoil. Instead of pursuing the campaign 
and finishing the destruction of the fugitives, he returned by 
way of Carmel 58 to the old camp of Gilgal. 

Meanwhile Samuel had been commanded to meet him at 


93 1 Sam. xv. 1-3; comp. Ex. xvii. 90 A place in the extreme south of 
8: Xum.xxiv. 20; l)eut. xxv. 17-10. Judah, which of course must not ho 
M Comp. Num. xxiv. 21 ; Judg. i. confounded with Mount Carmel ifl 
16, iv. 11. M 1 Sam. xv. 4-7. ■ the north. 
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that place for the second time. The word of Jehovah had 
declared to the prophet that mysterious change in the divine 
purpose which is so often expressed by one striking word: 
“It npuntith me, that I have set up Saui to be king.” The 


old man's affection for Saul overflowed in tears and cries of 


prayer all the night, but in the morning he rose up to fulfill 
his hard commission. No interview recorded in history has 
a deeper moral significance. Elated with his victory, and re¬ 
solved to brave out the voice of conscience, Saul meets Sam¬ 
uel with affected pleasure, and anticipates inquiry by claim¬ 
ing the praise of a duty well discharged: “Blessed be thou 
of Jehovah ! I have performed the commandment of Jeho¬ 
vah !” ** What meaneth, then,” rejoined Samuel, “ this bleat¬ 

ing of sheep, and this lowing of oxen ?” Descending one 
more step in prevarication, and trying to evade the responsi¬ 
bility of the act, Saul replied that the people had reserved 
these for sacrifice, while they had destroyed the rest; but 
Samuel cuts short his excuses by bidding him hear the word 
of Jehovah. Before pronouncing the fatal sentence, he re¬ 
minds him of his low estate before God exalted him, and 

asks whv he had disobeved the command of God. Saul re- 
* » 

peats the same excuse, with another attempt to throw the 
responsibility on the people, and a word thrown in to propi¬ 
tiate the prophet, “to sacrifice unto Jehovah, thy Gocl, in Gil- 
gal." Then Samuel proclaims that eternal principle of mor¬ 
al duty in condemnation of every attempt to propitiate God, 
and yet to retain our sin and have our own way : “ Hath Je¬ 
hovah as great delight in burnt-offerings and sacrifices, as in 
obeying the voice of Jehovah! Behold, to obey is better 
than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. For 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft , 57 and stubbornness is as 
iniquity and idolatry. Because thou hast rejected the word of 
Jehovah, He hath also rejected thee from being king." Over¬ 
whelmed with remorse, Saul confessed his fault, though still 
pleading that he had done it for fear of the people, and pray¬ 
ed Samuel to pardon his sin, and to turn back and join him 
in worshiping Jehovah. Samuel refused, and reiterated the 
sentence. As he turned to depart, Saul caught at his proph¬ 
et s mantle, but only to receive a new sign of his fate. The 
mantle was rent, and Samuel said that even so had Jehovah 
rent the kingdom of Israel from Saul, and given it to a neigh¬ 
bor of his, who was better than himself. He confirmed the 


sentence by a solemn asseveration: 


“ Tiie Strength of Is 


M A sin against which Saul was most zealous. 

It 2 
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rael will not lie nor repent, for lie is not a man that ho 
should repent!” It is beyond the power of human judgment 
to decide what might have been the result, even at this last 

v 7 

moment, if Saul had betaken himself to public humiliation 
and importunate prayer ; but his only prayer was to be saved 
from public humiliation. lie entreated Samuel to honor him 
before the people by turning again to join in the sacrifices. 
Samuel consented, but be used the opportunity to inflict the 
sentence of death on Agag. He sent for the King of Amalek, 
who approached with every mark of outward deference, be¬ 
lieving that “ the bitterness of death was past.” The pity we 
arc tempted to feel for him is silenced by Samuel’s declara¬ 
tion of the justice of his doom: “ As thy sword hath made 
women childless, so shall thy mother be childless among 
women.” And Samuel hewed Agag in pieces before the land 
in Gil gal. 

This a\ 'as Samuel’s last interview with Saul, for whom ho 
still retained that affection which is a strong tribute 1 to the 
better features of Saul’s character. While Saul went to his 
roval residence at Gibeali Samuel returned to his house* at 
Kamali, where he mourneel for Saul with a prolonged bitter¬ 
ness which at last incurred the reproof of God, who had new 
work for him to perform in ihc designation of Saul’s succes¬ 
sor. Meanwhile Jehovah’s repentance at having made Saul 
king is emphatically repeated. bH 

8 8. Sarnue*! was recalled from the indulgence of his grief 
by a command to fill a horn with the* consecrated oil laid up 
in the tabernacle, and to go to Bethlehem, where God had 
e*hoscn a king among the sons of Jesse, the grandson of Boa/ 

* i i 7 i 1 

and Ruth/ 9 and the heir of their wealth and distinction in the 
city. To remove his fear of Saul’s anger, the prophet is di¬ 
rected to take with him a heifer, ami to invite Jesse to a 
sacrifice. Ilis arrival caused much alarm, but Ik; assured the 
elders that he came in peace, and bade them and the house 
of Jesse to sanctify themselves for the sacrifice. Then; the 
family of Jesse made a goodly show. To his distinction as 
the chief man of the city, he added that of an age remarkable 
in those degenerate days, 80 and he was surrounded by all his 
eight sons, except the youngest, who seems to have been of 
small consideration in the family, and accordingly was sent 
abroad to tend the sheep. Struck with the noble figure of 
the eldest son, Eliab, the very counterpart of Saul, Samuel 

1 Sam. xv.. xvi. I. 

s “ 1 Sam. xvi. See the pedigree in the Notes and lllu.slrat.ons (It). 

00 2 Sam. xvii. 12. 
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said to himself, ‘'Surely the anointed of Jehovah is before 
me but lie was warned not to judge a second time by so 
false a standard. Jehovah said to him, “Look not on his 
countenance, or on the height of his stature , because I have 
refused him ; for it is not as man seetli ; for man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but Jehovah looketh on the heart” 
Li like manner the prophet rejected Abinadab, the second, 
Shammah, the third, and all the rest of the seven. Samuel 
asked Jesse, “Are all thy children here?” No; there still 
remained the youngest, who was with the sheep. “ Send and 
fetch him,” said the prophet, “ for we will not sit down till 
he come.” Soon there entered a fair youth, v T ith reddish or 
auburn hair, and keen bright eyes, 01 his beautiful countenance 
flushed with his healthy occupation, and his whole aspect 
pleasant to behold. Then Jehovah said to Samuel, “ Up and 
anoint him : for this is he !” In the presence of his brethren 
Samuel poured the horn of sacred oil upon his head, and then 
returned to his house at Ramah, having performed his last 
public act. From that day forth the Spirit of Jehovah came 
on David (“ the beloved”), for such was the name of Jesse’s 
youngest son, the new* “root ” of the princely tribe of Judah, 
the first true King of Israel, and the greatest, since Abraham, 
of the progenitors of the Christ, who, as David’s son, was 
“anointed” in his anointing. 

CD 


This is all that we are distinctly told of David’s early life 
;n Scripture, the simple records of which must not be con¬ 
taminated with the Oriental legends, nor even illustrated, 
without the greatest caution, from the Jewish traditions 
which are recorded by Josephus. It may be well here to no¬ 
tice the true authorities for the life of David. 

1. Each of the three prophets, with whom David lived in 
the closest intimacy, Samuel, Gad, and Nathan, w 7 rote a me¬ 
moir of that part of his life which came respectively under 
their notice. 82 We may be quite sure that Samuel, from the 
time of his mission to Bethlehem, would w r atch David’s ca¬ 
reer with the deepest interest, and that he would recovd all 
that he could learn of him and his ancestry in the history of 
his own times, which we can not doubt to have been the oc¬ 
cupation of his last years at Ramah, “ the Book of the Proph¬ 
et Samuel.” The close relation maintained betw T een David 
and the prophet is shown by the former taking refuge with 
the latter when he fled from the court of Saul. Gad joined 
Lmu in his wanderings, and lived at his court, and Nathan 


1 1 Sam. xvi, 12. in the Hebrew 


” l Chron. xxix. 29. 
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was the faithful mentor of his later years. Though these 
books have not come down to us in their original form, we 
can not doubt that we have their substance, and generally 
their actual contents, in the First and Second Books of Sam¬ 
uel. with 1 Kings i. ii. Indeed it is strictly in accordance with 

7 a a ^ 

the Hebrew idiom to read the passage in Chronicles , “ the 
book (or history) of Samuel the seer, and Nathan the prophet, 
and Gad the seer,” that is, their joint composition, which could 
then hardly be other than that which we still have under tin* 
double title of the Books of Samuel and of the Kings. 

v 1 

2. Another contemporary authority was the u (’/ironir/es 
(or State Papers) of King Bax'id f 03 a record which David 
undertook with his characteristic love of truth and order. 
That the substance of this work is preserved in the “ First 
Book of Chronicles ” is clear from its very form. Beginning 
from Adam, with the genealogies, which the Jews justly re¬ 
garded as the basis of all history, and in them giving the 
most minute account of the tribe of Judah and the line of 
David, 04 it dismisses Saul with the genealogy of his family, 
and only breaks out into the form of a consecutive narrative 
with the battle in which he died, and from which the reign 
of David began. 05 The rest of the book is occupied entirely 
with the history of David. 

3. Of still deeper interest for the true knowledge of Da¬ 
vid as a man and as the servant of Jehovah are his Psalms, 
which serve as a mirror for his very nature, which we would 
venture to compare in this respect to Cicero’s letters, were 
there not a sort of profanation in naming the most earnest 
strains in which the heart of man has ever been poured out 
as in the sight of God, beside such revelations as a man of 
many infirmities chose to make to his familiar friends. There 
arc many critical difficulties in deciding which of the I Valins 
are David’s and on what occasions they were written ; what 
weight should be given to the titles (many certainly errone¬ 
ous), and what to internal evidence ; but there remains an 
ample store of his own undoubted utterances, of t lie deepest 
interest not only for his own life, but in which his is the very 
pattern of the experience of humanity, and himself the type 
of the “Son of .Man,” the true head of the human race. The 
“threefold cord” of personal experience, sympathetic utter¬ 
ance on behalf of humanity in general, and Messianic prophe¬ 
cy, must not be loosed in the vain attempt to discriminate 

® s 1 Cliron. xxvii. 24. | longs to the ultimate form of the 

** Of course the continuation of j book, 
this sinrt the. ntlw»r acncnlntrif'S be- 66 1 ChrOD- 
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each strand. In some sense all that David says of himself 
belongs toeverv servant of Jehovah, and to the chief servant 
and son. who was the antitype of all the rest. 

From these sources of information we can gather that Da¬ 
vid was of a beautiful, though not a commanding person, 
strong and agile, and endowed with the exquisite organiza¬ 
tion of the poet and the musician. As the youngest in a large 
family, he was subject to the scorn of his elder brothers, and 
his occupation as a shepherd was that which is usually allot¬ 
ted in the East to servants, women, and dependents, as we see 
in the cases of Rachel and Zipporah, Jacob and Moses. But 
these apparent disadvantages became the very life-springs 
of his manly and devout character. It is of course impossi¬ 
ble to draw the line of distinction between his life before and 


after his designation by Samuel; but we may well believe 
that those elements of character were alreadv forming which 

*j O 

began to shine forth when the Spirit of Jehovah came upon 
him. The lonely watches which he kept by night, amid the 
pastures for which Bethlehem was famed, opened his mind to 
revelations only surpassed by those made to later shepherds 
in the same fields at the advent of his Son and Lord. If he 
did not, like them, actually hear the heavenly host praising 
God and saving, “ Glory to God in the highest ! Peace on 
earth, good-will to man !” he was taught bv the inward voice 
of God’s Spirit to utter the same strains to the music of his 
harp ; and his Psalms show how he used the imagery spread 
out before his eyes by day and night. 06 At this time he must 
have first acquired the art which gave him one of his chief 
claims to mention in after times, “ the sweet singer of Israel.” 07 
But the character thus formed was not that of a religious re- 
clu se, unfitted for the active w r ork of life. The personal prow¬ 
ess which he proved by his celebrated combat with a lion and 
a bear in defense of his father’s flocks, 08 appears to have been 
also exercised in conflicts with Bedouin robbers or Philistine 


marauders ; for, on his first introduction to Saul, he is already 
known as u a mightv valiant man, and a man of war.” 00 At 
the same time he had already a reputation for the prudence 
which distinguished him in after life, and which was doubtless 

O 7 


the fruit of the self-reliance demanded by his position in his fa¬ 
ther’s house. It seems probable that he found congenial com- 


v ‘ See IValrns vii., viii., xix., xxii., 
xxiii., xxix., xlii.. lxiii., cxlvii.. and 
many others. 

CT 2 Sam. xxiii. 1. 

1 Sam. xvii. 34, 35 


cu 1 Sam. xvi. 18. Even if we 
adopt another explanation of these 
words (see § 9), we must suppose him 
to have had a natural aptitude and 
early training for war. 
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panions in his nephews, Abishai, Joab, and Asahel, the sons of 
Zeruiah, and Amasa the son of Abigail, who were probably 
about his own age, and who afterward became his most fa¬ 
mous champions in war, though the cause of many a trouble, 
from their want of sympathy with the gentler side of his 
character. 

§ 9. To complete his qualifications for his future dignity, 
David was introduced to the court of Saul; and, after being 
displayed to the nation as a rival of the king even in warlike 
fame, his character was braced by a long persecution. The 
difficulties which appear on the comparison of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth chapters of Samuel, as they stand in our 
text, 70 may arise from the interweaving of different narratives 
in an order not strictly chronological. There is an evident 
reason for placing the departure of Jehovah’s spirit from Saul 
in immediate contrast with its descent on David; 71 but the 
natural order of the events after David’s anointing will be 
found, we think, in the passage which occurs as a retrospect¬ 
ive episode in the story of Goliath. 73 The narrative is com¬ 
monly misunderstood by its not being seen that this victory 
was the crowning incident of a long campaign. 

We are told that “ there was sore war against the Philistines 
all the days of Saul;” 73 and the whole system of God’s deal¬ 
ings with Israel justifies our supposing that Saul’s crowning 
act of disobedience was followed by a fresh assault of these 
enemies. The Philistines gathered their armies at Kphes- 
dammim (the Rounds of Blood), between Shochoh and Aze- 
kah, on the border between their own great plain and the 
highlands of Judah. 74 Saul and the men of Israel were gath¬ 
ered to oppose them ; 75 and among those who followed him 
were the three eldest sons of Jesse—Elial), Abinadab, and 
Sliammah. 10 Not on one occasion only, but habitually, as 
we judge from the nature of the case, Jesse sent David to in¬ 
quire of his brothers’ welfare ami to supply their wants. 77 
With his natural courage animated by the knowledge of his 


,n The Vatican MS. of the LXX. 
omits xvii. 12-31, and also xvii. 54- 
xviii. 5. Sec note K \ 

71 1 Sam. xvi. 13, 14. 

75 1 Sam. xvii. 12. 

* ;s 1 Sam. xiv. 52. 

74 1 Sam. xvii. 1. Ephcs-dammim 

lay on the mountain forming the 

smith side of the valley of Elali ( I al¬ 
ley of the Terebinth), which is proba¬ 
bly that now called Wady cs-Snmt 


(Talley of the Acacia), It lies about 
fourteen miles south-west of Jerusa¬ 
lem, on the road to Gaza, and is in- 
' tersected by a torrent whose bed is 
full of round pebbles, like those which 
David jiicked out of the brook. 
Ephcs-dammim is elsewhere called 
Pas-dammim (l Chron. xi. 13 j. 

76 1 Sum. xvii. 2. 

70 1 Sam. xvii. 13. 

77 1 Sam. xvii. 17. 
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high destiny, we may be assured that David would not neg- 
loot the opportunity afforded, by his visits to the camp to 
begin irregular essays in the art of war. The taunt of his 

v. v V ^ 

brother Eliab that lie had come down, in “ the pride and naugh¬ 
tiness of his heart, to see the battle,’’ 19 seems to breathe jeal¬ 
ousy rather than contempt. The supposition that he had en¬ 
gaged in successful skirmishes with the Philistines as a vis¬ 
itor to the camp, and that, like King Alfred, he had relieved 
the tedium of the watches by his minstrelsy, will account for 
his being known to Saul’s servants as “ a mighty valiant man, 
and a man of war, and prudent in affairs,” as well as “ cun¬ 
ning in playing on the harp.” 19 

M eanwhile the mind of Saul was oppressed by this new 
war, and by the foresight of the fate denounced by Samuel. 
‘‘The spirit of Jehovah,” which had descended upon him 
when he was anointed, now “departed from him, and an evil 
spirit from Jehovah terrified him.” 89 His servants, who be¬ 
gan to experience the terrible caprices of a despot’s incipient 
madness, advised him to try the charms of music, always 
powerful against melancholy, and believed in the East to 
possess a magical influence over wild and venomous beasts as 
well as savage men. Saul consented, and sent to Bethlehem 
for David, who was recommended to him on the grounds just 
now stated. Jesse sent his son with a present to the king; 
and that harp, which has since cheered many a perturbed 
spirit, refreshed the soul of Saul and dispelled his evil fancies. 01 
The narrator of this incident very naturally connects the fa¬ 
vor gained by David’s success with his ultimate advancement 
at the court of Saul, who obtained Jesse’s consent to David’s 
remaining with him, and made him his armor-bearer. 82 But 
it does not follow that this took place at once; and such a 
view is quite inconsistent with the plain statement that Da¬ 
vid returned from Saul to feed his father’s sheep at Bethle¬ 
hem.' 3 His departure from the court explains Saul’s forget¬ 
fulness, and Abner’s ignorance of his person and family. 84 
Th e commander of the forces was not likely to trouble him¬ 
self about the young shepherd-minstrel; and, to say nothing 
of the proverbially short memory of kings for their benefac¬ 
tors, Saul had chiefly seen him in his hours of madness. Such 
is what we may safely infer to have been the course of events 
before the encounter with Goliath, without professing to de- 


1 Sam. xvii. 28. 
1 Bam. xvi. 18. 
l Sam. xvi. 14. 


F1 1 Sam. xvi. 15-20, 23. 
b2 1 Sam. xvi. 21, 22. 


fc3 I Sam. xvii. 15. 
64 1 Sam. xvii. 55. 
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cide whether they all occurred during the encampment oppa 
site to Ephes-dainmim, or in part at an earlier period of the 
campaign/ 6 

Let us return to the hostile armies at Ephes-dainmim. The 
camps of Philistia and Israel were pitched upon two heights, 
separated by the valley of Elah, across which the hosts'"con¬ 
fronted one another in battle array morning after morning. 
A strange cause delayed their conflict. Every morning a 
champion of Gath, named Goi.iatii, 80 came forth out of the 
camp of the Philistines, and stalked down into the valley to 
offer single combat. His height was six. cubits and a span; 
he was armed in full panoply of brass (a rare thing in those 
days, and especially among the Israelites), 87 and a coat of 


mail weighing 5000 shekels. 

w The above view of the course of 
events assumes the correctness of the 
received text. That of the Vatican 
MS. of the LXX. would lead us to 
suppose that David was retained at 
the court of Saul from his first intro¬ 
duction, growing in his favor and be¬ 
coming his armor-bearer (1 Sam. 

xvi. 14-23). In that capacity he 
was about the king’s person when 
Goliath defied the armies of Israel (1 
Sam. xvii. 1-11), and he stepped 
forth in the midst of the veteran war¬ 
riors to accept the challenge (1 Sam. 

xvii. 32). Saul’s remonstrance is 

certainly capable of being understood 

as addressed to a vouth known and 

loved, and for whose safety lie feared ; 

though, if David had been Saul's 

armor - bearer. \vc can scarcely un- 

* 

derstand his not having proved the 
weight of his armor, or his preference 
for the simple weapons of a shepherd 
(l Sam. xvii. 38—10). The difficul¬ 
ties seem to be very plausibly re¬ 
moved bv the omission of xvii. 12-31, 
and xvii. oo-xviii. f>; blit whence 
did the Hebrew and the other MSS. 
of the LXX. obtain those passages? 
Jf not integral parts of the text in 
the place where they stand, they must 
nt least be portions of some of the 
ancient records of David’s life ; and 
we still have to encounter the diffi¬ 
culty of finding their projK^r place in 
the narrative, for we can not treat 
them as apocryphal. ! 


His spear-head of iron, a metal 

68 It has been conjectured that he 
was one of the giant race of the Repli- 
aim, some of whom took refuge from 
the Ammonites with the Philistines 
'(l)cuteron. ii. 20, 21 ; 2 Samuel xxi, 
22). llis height is variously stated; 

! in the Hebrew text six cubits and a 
span (or 11 feet inches, taking the 
cubit at 21 inches); by the LXX. 
and Josephus, four cubits and a span 
j (7 feet 10£ inches). There is also some 
confusion about his name; as Klim- 
! nan is said to have slain a Goliath of 
Gath whose description is like that 
i of the text (2 Sam. xxi. 10) ; but the 
parallel passage in 1 Chron. xx. 5 
gives tk Lnhmi, the brother of Go¬ 
liath the Gittite/’ From tl icsc two 
passages we may infer that a certain 
i giant of Gath, whose name, Kapha, 
seems to connect him with the Reph- 
aim, had five sons, Goliath, Ishbibe- 
\ nob, Saph, Lnhtni, ami a fifth who 
| is not named, but distinguished as 
1 having six fingers and toes on each 
hand and foot. We may here men¬ 
tion the ancient poem on David’s 
victory over Goliath, which is ap¬ 
pended to the Psalms in the LXX., 
l)iit which scarcely reads like David’s 
own composition. 

h7 Comp. ] Sam. xiii. 19-22. Even 
when Saul gives David his own ar¬ 
mor, we read of a brazen helmet and 
a coat of mail, but not of the greaves 
and target of brass (comp. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 5, C, with I Sum. xvii. 38). 
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then much rarer than brass, weighing 600 shekels, and its 
shaft was like a weaver’s beam. Before him marched an ar¬ 
mor-bearer, carrying his shield ; and the whole description 
resembles, what it perhaps suggested, the poet’s moon-like 
orb of Satan's shield, and his spear like “the mast of some 
great ammiral.” With a voice answering to his form, hede- 
manded of “ the servants of Saul ” to find a warrior to meet 


him, a free-born Philistine, and proposed that the nation 
whose champion was defeated should serve the other. His 
appearance struck dismay into Saul and all his people; they 
stood motionless throughout the day ; and at length, the de¬ 
fiance having been repeated in the evening, both armies re¬ 
tired to their camps. 8 ® 

This scene had been repeated for forty days, when David 
returned to the camp, on a visit to his brethren.. He reached 
the circle of baggage outside the camp at the moment when 
both armies were drawn up, and the battle-cry was already 
raised. The temptation was irresistible. He left the bread 
and parched corn and cheeses, which he had brought as pres¬ 
ents for his brothers and their captain, with the guard of the 
ba crcrQ<T0^ and ran into the ranks where his brethren stood. 
As he spoke to them, the champion of Gath approached and 
uttered his defiance, and all who stood near fled before him. 
The Spirit which rested upon David moved him with indig¬ 
nation at such a reproach on Israel. “ Who,” he asked, “ is 
this Philistine, that he should defy the armies of the living 
God?” The by-standers told him that Saul would give his 
daughter to the man who should kill the Philistine, and en¬ 
rich him greatly, and make his house free in Israel. Heed¬ 
less of the taunts of Eliab, who rebuked his presumption with 
the authority of an elder brother, David repeated his inquir¬ 
ies till his words came to the ears of Saul. When brought 
before the king he bade Israel dismiss their fear, for he 
would go and fight with the Philistine. Not with proud 
contempt, but with generous anxiety, Saul reminded him 
that he was but a youth, and the Philistine a warrior from 
his youth. But David had a shepherd’s exploits against 
wild beasts, not to boast of, but to plead in support of his 
faith, that “ Jehovah, who had delivered him out of the paw 
of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, would deliver him 
out of the hand of the Philistine.” “Go! and Jehovah be 


with thee !” said Saul, his own early trust in God revived by 
the contagion of example. He armed David for the combat 


M 1 Sam. xvii. 4-11. 
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in liis own armor, and girded him with his own sword ; but 
David, after the first few steps, cast them off as an untried 
encumbrance and betook himself to those shepherds’ weapons, 
for their skill in which we have already seen that his country¬ 
men were famous. The only arms of David were his shep¬ 
herd’s staff and sling, with five pebbles which he took from 
the water-course and placed in his pouch. The Philistine’s 
scorn for the ruddy youth swelled into rage at the mode of 
his attack: “Am I a dog,” he asked, “that thou comest to 
me with staves?” He seems to have overlooked the sling, 
“and he cursed him by his gods.” David answered his 
threats with the calm certainty of victory which befitted a 
champion who avowed that the battle was Jehovah’s. Doth 
advanced, David with the swiftness of foot for which he was 
famous; but before his foe came close, he took a stone from 
his bag and slung it into the forehead of the Philistine, who 
fell to the ground upon his face. David rushed in and stood 
upon him, and, drawing the Philistine’s own sword from its 
sheath, cut off his head. At this sight the Philistine army 
fled, pursued bv Israel with great slaughter as far as (iatli, 
and even to the gates of Ekron, whence the victors returned 
to spoil their camp. David’s own trophies were the head, 
the armor, and the sword of the fallen champion. The first 
he exposed at Jerusalem; the second he put in his own tent; 
and the last lie laid up in the tabernacle at Nob, till he took 
it for bis own weapon in his time of need/ 9 

As David had gone forth to the encounter, Saul had asked 
Abner whose son the young man was, but Abner could not 
tell him. Saul repeated tire inquiry of David himself when 
Abner ushered the youth into bis presence, with the head of 
the Philistine in his hand ; and on learning his father’s name, 
Saul sent to ask Jesse to let David remain in his presence, 
and he made him his armor-bearer. But Saul gave him more 
than the sunshine of royal favor, the warm love of his im¬ 
pulsive nature ; while his son Jonathan conceived for David 
an affection which at once ripened into one of those friend¬ 
ships that have become proverbial in history—the perfect 
union of the “ friend that sticketh closer than a brother.” 
They made a covenant, which was faithfully observed even 
when Saul became David’s enemy, and, according to the cus¬ 
tom in such cases, Jonathan clothed David with his own gar¬ 
ments, to his sword and bow, and girdle. 90 


M 1 Sam. xvii. 20-54. 

1 Sam. xvi. 21, 22, xvii. 25-xviii. 
The comparison of xvi. 22 with 


xviii. 2 seems a decisive proof of the 
true order of the story. 
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In tliis new position, David confirmed the character for 
prudence which had at first been given him. Employed by 
the king in various important matters, he is repeatedly said 
to have ** behaved himself wisely in all his ways,” “more 
wiselv than all the servants of Saul,” and the reason is giv- 
eu, “ Jehovah was with him.” 91 fie needed all his prudence, 
for Saul's love began soon to turn to jealousy. It is a very 
interesting question, whether any tidings of Samuel’s visit to 
Bethlehem had reached the court. It is alike difficult to un¬ 
derstand the keeping of such a secret, and the conduct of Saul 
and Jonathan to David if it had transpired. But something 
may be ascribed, on the one hand, to the jealousy between 
Judah and Benjamin, 92 which would lead the elders of Beth¬ 
lehem to keep a secret so vital to their tribe; or something, 
on the other supposition, to the fatalism of Saul and the ro¬ 
mantic generosity of Jonathan, combined with his faith in 
the providence of Jehovah. On the whole, we can hardly 
think that David was vet viewed as Saul’s anointed succes- 
sor, though Jonathan afterward recognizes him in that char- 
acter. and Saul openly denounces him as a rival. 9 The first 
occasion for this jealousy was given by the songs of the He¬ 
brew women, who came out of every city to greet the vic¬ 
tors on their return from the war with the Philistines ; and, 
as they trooped forth “singing and dancing, with tabrets, 
with joy, and instruments of music,” they added to their 
wonted acclamation, 

“Saul hath slain his thousands ,” 

the response of the whole chorus, 

“ And David nis ten thousands.” 


From that hour Saul viewed David with the evil eye, and 
his fits of melancholy became charged with impulses of mur¬ 
der. On the very next day he twice cast his spear at David 
as he sat at the royal table, and David only escaped by flee¬ 
ing from Saul’s presence. The king’s saner hours were 
haunted by a jealous fear, which increased with David’s 
prosperity. 84 He removed him from his office about his per¬ 
son, and made him captain over a thousand ; but the only re¬ 
sult was that David became better known and more beloved 


] Sam. xviii. 5, 14, 15, 30. The j Besides other proofs of this, Ju- 
m sir gin of our version gives “ he dah had been the leader in the mas- 

and we may well nnder- sacre of Benjamin (Judg. xx. 18). 
siand it of that perfect union of pru-1 83 1 Sam. xx. 15, 31. Still later lie 


donee and success which marks the 
very prosperous man. 


•4 


acknowledges David as his desti' e 1 
successor (1 Sam. xxiv. 20, xxvi. 25). 


1 Sam. xviii. 12, 15. 
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by all the people.** Saul Ihcn began to plot more system¬ 
atically against his life. He offered to perform the promise 
held out to the conqueror of Goliatli by giving him his 
daughter Merab; urging him to win the prize by new enter¬ 
prises, in which lie hoped he might fall by the hand of the Phil¬ 
istines. After all, when the time for the marriage arrived, 
Merab was given to another. Meanwhile Saul’s second 
daughter, Michal, had become enamored of David ; and Saul, 
with the low cunning of a diseased- mind, saw another op¬ 
portunity for his destruction. lie employed his servants to 
demand of David a dowry which could only be procured by 
the slaughter of a hundred Philistines; but David went 
down with his own troop and slew two hundred, and laid 
their bloody spoils at Saul’s feet, thus at once disappointing 
the hope of his destruction, and leaving him no excuse for 
breaking his word. 88 lie became the king’s son-in-law ; and, 
as Saul would naturally keep up appearances, this was prob¬ 
ably the occasion of his elevation to the command of the 
body-guard, a post only second to that of Abner. 87 David’s 
wife proved, like Jonathan, his faithful friend; for which 

Saul only hated him the more, and “ became his enemy con- 
% ' • ' 

tinually.” lie no longer concealed his thoughts, but order- 
ed Jonathan and his courtiers to kill David. Jonathan, how¬ 
ever, tried the effect of an earnest remonstrance with his 
father, contriving that David should overhear the conversa¬ 
tion, so as to be assured of Saul’s real feelings, and t he result 
was the restoration of David to Saul’s favor. 88 

8 10. This reconciliation lasted only for a short time. Da- 

M m 

vid’s exploits in a new war with the Philistines again pro¬ 
voked the fury of Saul, who nearly pinned him to the wall 
with his spear for the second time. David fled to his house, 
round which Saul set a watch during the night, intending to 
kill him in the morning. 09 Michal saved her husband’s life 
by letting him down out of a window. She placed an im¬ 
age 100 in iiis bed, and told Saul’s messengers that he was sick. 
Saul’s persistent demand to have him brought to him exposed 
the deception, which Michal boldly justified. Meanwhile 
David went to Samuel at llamah, and dwelt with him at 


95 1 Sam. xviii. 13, 14. 1C. ' 00 Psalm lix. is referred to this oc- 

' *0 1 Sum. xviii. 17-27. casion, on the authority of the title. 

97 1 Sam. xviii. 5. Here, as be- lf ’° In Hebrew ternphim , a proof 
fore, the connection of thought in that Michal had brought into the 
the writer’s mind mav have been bouse of David that domestic idohitiv 
preferred to the exact chronological .which has often come under our no- 
order. 98 1 Sam. xviii. 28-xix. 7. tice. 
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Xaioth (the pastures), near the city, among the “ schools of 
the prophets," -where David doubtless cultivated his native 
shifts of psalmody by more systematic instruction than he 
had yet received. When the messenger sent by Saul to take 
him saw the company of the prophets prophesying, with 
Samuel at their head, the Spirit of God fell upon them also, 
and they prophesied. This was repeated thrice; and at last 
Saul went himself. No sooner had he reached the well of 
Sechu. at the foot of the hill of Ramah, than the Spirit of 
God came upon him, and he prophesied all the way as he 
went to Xaioth. There he stripped off his outer clothes, and 
fell down before Samuel, prophesying all that day and night. 
Well might this melancholy exhibition of reluctant homage, 
so different from his first willing reception of the divine spirit, 
cause the repetition of the surprise then uttered in scornful 
incredulity, but now grounded in sad experience, which gave 
new force to the proverb, “Is Saul also among the proph¬ 
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101 


Saul seems to have returned from Ramah, professing to 
be reconciled to David, whom he expected to resume his place 


> 

a- 


at court ; 102 but David onlv left his refuge at Ramah to a 
peal to Jonathan against his father’s persecution. 103 He o 
tained his friend’s consent to a decisive experiment on Saul’s 
intentions, and they arranged a meeting, at which David was 
to learn his fate. At the same time they renewed their cov¬ 
enant, with the remarkable addition of the oath which Jon¬ 
athan required of David, evidently in anticipation of his suc¬ 
ceeding to the crown : “ Thou shalt not cut off thy kindness 
from mv house forever; no ! not when Jehovah hath cut off 
the enemies of David every one from the face of the earth 
and David solemnfy ratified this covenant for his descend¬ 
ants as well as himself, and afterward observed it faithful¬ 
ly. 104 The next day was the feast of the new moon ; and in¬ 
stead of appearing at the king’s table, David hid himself in 
the place agreed upon with Jonathan, a great heap of stones, 
called Ezel, in a field near the residence of Saul. Saul sat 
down to the banquet with Abner and Jonathan, and said 
nothing of David’s absence, but found an excuse for him in 
his own mind on the ground of ceremonial uncleanness. On 

4 _J 

the second day, however, his suspicions were thoroughly 
roused, and he demanded of Jonathan the cause of David’s 
absence. Jonathan’s reply that he had given David leave 
to attend a family feast at Bethlehem (where, in fact, David 


v,t 1 Sam. xix. 
m 1 Sam. xx. 25-29 
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104 


1 Sain. xx. 1-24. 

2 Sam. ix. xxi. 7. 
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may have spent these two days), brought down }iis father’s 
rage upon his own head. With the deepest insult upon his 
birth, Saul taunted him with his friendship for David, told 
him that his kingdom would never be established during Da- 

C* “ 

vid’s life, and ordered him to fetch him, that he might be 
slain. When Jonathan remonstrated, Saul hurled his spear 
at him, as he had done twice before at David, and Jonat han 
left the room in fierce anger. The next morning he went 

O i.- 

out to the field where David was hiding ; and his manner of 
directing his attendant to gather up the arrows he shot gave 
David the signal to fiy for his life. But first he came out from 
his hiding-place; and the friends renewed their covenant be¬ 
fore parting, and with embraces and tears, in which David 
was the more vehement, they parted only to meet again for 
one brief interview. 105 It was reserved lor David to give the 

K-) 

last proof of his affection for Jonathan by his lamentation 
over his untimely fate, and the protection which lie gave to 
his son Mephibosheth. Mcanw file he found himself a soli¬ 
tary exile, soon to be hunted “ like a partridge oil the mount¬ 
ains.” 

The conqueror of Goliath now sought shelter from the Phil¬ 
istines ; but first he betook himself to Nob, where the taber¬ 
nacle then stood. The high-priest, Ahimelcch, 100 was alarm¬ 
ed at his coming alone ; but David pretended an urgent com¬ 
mission from Saul; and saying that lie had appointed his serv¬ 
ants to meet him at a certain place, he asked five loaves of 
bread for himself and these imaginary attendants. The high- 
priest had none but the old show-bread, which had just been 
removed and replaced by the hot loaves, for it was t he begin¬ 
ning of the Sabbath ; and he gave this to David, on his assur¬ 
ance that he and his attendants were undefiled. This act was 
in direct violation of the law ; but our Lord refers to it as 
justified by necessity, in illustration of the great principle, 
“I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” which overrides the 
mere letter of the positive law. 1 " 7 David’s next care was 
to arm himself. With the ambiguous explanation that, he 
had had no time to take his weapons because the l'in fa huai- 
ptess required haute, he asked for a sword or spear; and the 

104 1 Sam. xx. : compare xxiii. 1C-'were with David ’ arc spoken of ns 
IS. j if his pretended appointment with liis 

l °« Called A hi ah in 1 Sam. xiv. 3, 1 followers to meet him had been real, 
and Abiathar in Mark ii. 2(1. In the " ,T Matt. xii. 3 ; Mark ii. 2o ; Luke 
latter passage we have nil interesting: vi. 3, 4. Often as David is men. 
example of that truth to the spirit, tinned in the N.T. as the ancestor of 
rather than the letter, which marks' Christ, this is the only allusion to tho 
the sacred writings. “Those who] incidents of his life. 
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high-priest gave him the sword of Goliath, which had been 
laid up behind the cphod. We can not think that David’s 
excuses imposed upon the high-priest, but rather that Aliim- 
eleeh's readiness to aid him was a sign of his attachment to 
David's cause, founded, perhaps, on some knowledge of his 
divine designation. If any such feeling influenced him, how¬ 
ever. he kept it to himself, and did not consult the oracle on 
David's behalf, as Saul afterward charged him with doing, 
on the report of Doeg, his chief herdsman, who happened 
to witness the transaction. 108 

From Nob David fled to Achish, king of Gath ; but the 
Philistine chieftains showed so quick a memory of his slaugh¬ 
ter of Goliath 109 that he only saved his life by feigning the 
madness of a slavering idiot, and Achish dismissed him with 
contempt. He found a refuge for himself in the largest of 
the caves in the limestone rocks which border the iShefelah , 
or great maritime plain near Adullam, a city of Judah, not 
far from Bethlehem. 110 Here he became established as an in¬ 
dependent outlaw. Besides his brethren, who fled to him 
from their neighboring native city, he was joined by all those 
classes who are ever ready for revolt—debtors, malcontents, 
and persons in distress, such as those who had gathered round 
Jephthah in his outlawry. 111 His father and mother he placed 
in safety with the King of Moab, a people with whom the fam¬ 
ily were connected through Ruth. We must not think of 
David in the Cave of Adullam as a rebel against Saul, but 
rather as an independent chieftain, making war from his own 
stronghold against the Philistines. Among his band of 400 
men, some performed deeds of valor which gave them a per¬ 
manent precedence among his warriors. Two such trios 
were especially distinguished ; and among the second three 
was Abishai, the son of David’s sister Zeruiah, whose two 
other sons, Joab and Asahel, probably joined David at this 

Promise , p. 244 ; Stanley, Sinai and 
Palestine , p. 259). We sec no reason 
for regarding the u hold ” (Matzed, 
literally lair) mentioned in 1 Sum. 
xxii. 4, 5, as a fastness distinct from 
the cave, as Josephus makes it (Bell. 
Jud. vii. 8, § 3). Dean Stanley 
adopts this view, identifying the for¬ 
tress with that afterward called Hero - 
dium , or with Masada , in which Her¬ 
od placed his mother and bride. 

111 That some of these were Ca- 
naanites appears from the mention of 
Ahiinelech the Hittite, 1 Sam. xxvi. G 


1 Sam. xxi. 1-7, xxii. 14, 15. 

1W The sword of Goliath may have 
been the means of his discovery. The 
title of Psalm lvi. states that he was 
made prisoner by the Philistines of 
Gath. 

no 1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2; 2 Sam. xxiii. 
13: 1 Chr. xi. 15; Gen. xxxviii. 1, 


12. 20: Josh. xii. 15, xv. 
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Chron. xi. 7 ; Xeh. xi. 30; 2 Macc. 

xii. 38. It was probably the cave 

now called Khueeitun , the only very 
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large cavern in Palestine (Robinson, 
vol. ii. pp. 23, 51-53; Bonar, Landof 
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time, though not yet mentioned by name. To this period 
belongs the romantic story of the water of the well of Beth* 
lehcm. David expressed a longing for the water of which he 
used to drink as a boy ; and the three chief heroes cut their 
way through the army of the Philistines, which lay encamp¬ 
ed in the valley of Rephaim,to the gate of Bethlehem, and 
brought the water to David. But with self-denial like that 
of Alexander in the desert of Gedrosia, and Philip Sidney in 
his thirst of death at Zutphen, David poured the water or, 
the ground, exclaiming, “ Shall 1 drink the blood of these men, 
that have put their lives in jeopardy?” 112 Another band 
joined him here of men of Judah and Benjamin, under Ama- 
sai, the son of his other sister Abigail, and eleven men of Gad 
crossed the Jordan to his camp. 113 With them perhaps came 
the prophet Gap, who is now first mentioned, lie had prob¬ 
ably been David’s companion in the prophetic school at Ha¬ 
mah, and may now have been sent by Samuel to counsel Da¬ 
vid by the word of Jehovah. 

By his direction, David left his concealment at Adullam 
for the forest of Haretli, among the hills of Judah ; 114 and Saul 
no sooner heard of his appearance, than he set out in person 
to hunt him down. The king had begun to distrust his own 

* « ^ V 

immediate followers. As he stood with them under a grove 
at liainah he taunted the men of his own tribe as having no 
feeling for him, and as conspiring with his own son on be¬ 
half of David, from whom they could not expect the bene¬ 
fits which would doubtless be reserved for Judah. 116 None 
responded to the appeal but his Edomite officer, Doeg. He 
recounted what he had witnessed at Nob, artfully suppress¬ 
ing the tale by which David had deceived Ahimeleeh, and add¬ 
ing that the high-priest had asked counsel of the oracle for 
David. Ahimeleeh, summoned to Saul’s presence, denied thu 
latter charge, and protested his ignorance of any treason on 
the part of David, whom he had treated as the king’s son-in¬ 
law, honored in his court and intrusted with his confidence. 
Saul’s fury regarded this plea as little as Ahiinelech’s sacred 
character, and he called on his guards to slay him, with all 
the priests of Nob. When none obeyed, he repeated the or¬ 
der to Doeg, and this son Esau put to death eighty-five priests 
on that one day. Nor was this all. The city of Nob was 
given up to massacre, and men, women, children, and suck¬ 
lings, oxen, asses, and sheep, were all put to the sword. One 


J:2 2 Sam. xxiii. 13-10 ; 1 Chr. xi. j 1,5 1 Sam. xxii. G-8 : (he appeal t« 
15-21. 113 1 Chr. xii. 8, 1G-18. j the jealousy of the two tribes is clear 

,M I Sam. xxii. 5. 1 ly implied. 
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only of tho sons of Ahimelech, named Abiatliar, escaped and 
fled to David, who now saw with remorse the effect of the 
deceit he had practiced on the high-priest in Doeg’s presence, 
and promised Abiatliar his protection. We can not fail to 
see in this massacre the working of the curse on the house of 



David had now in his camp not only a prophet, but the 
successor to the high-priesthood; and he placed his move¬ 
ments under the guidance of the oracle of Jehovah. With 
this divine sanction, he overbore the fears of his followers 
and fell upon the Philistines, who had plundered the thresh¬ 
ing-floors of Keilah, and were besieging the city. Having 
utterly defeated the Philistines, and gained great booty from 
them in cattle, David established himself in Keilah. Here 
Saul imagined he had caught him, as in a trap; and David, 
learning from God, by means of the sacred ephod, that the 
men of Keilah would give him up, left the city, with his little 
band, now amounting to 600 men, who were obliged to dis- 

t O 7 o 

perse themselves for safety. 117 David moved from one lurk¬ 
ing-place to another in the wilderness of Ziph, while Saul was 
in constant search of him. It was at this juncture that the 
last interview took place between David and Jonathan, who 
found his friend in a certain wood, “ and strengthened his 
hand in God,” assuring him that he should be king over Is¬ 
rael, and expressing the vain hope that he himself would be 
next to him. When they had again renewed their covenant, 
Jonathan retired to his house instead of rejoining his father. 
The Ziphites betrayed David’s movements to Saul, who lefl 
Gibeah in quest of him, preceded by the Ziphites, tracking 
his very footsteps like beaters aftergame. Thus hunted like 
a partridge over the hills of Judah, David fled to the wilder¬ 
ness of Maon, beyond Jeshimon, in the extreme south. Here 
Saul followed him so close that David fled from his rock of 


refuge to one side of a mountain, while the king was hunting 
for him on its other side; whence the place obtained the 


name of Sela-hammahlekoth (the rock of divisions). At 
length Saul was called away by the news of an invasion of 
the Philistines, and David betook himself to the dreary fast¬ 
nesses of the wilderness ofEngedi, on the margin of the Dead 
Sea. no Saul, having repelled the invaders, returned with 


:it 1 Sam. xxii. 9-23. on account of the palm-groves which 

JJT 1 Sam. xxiii. 1-15. surrounded it (2 Chr. xx. 2 ; Ecclus. 

Iw Engedi, the fountain of the xxiv. 14). It is about the middle of 

kid.” was oriirir.allv named Hazazon- the western shore of the lake, p'.ri at 

turnar, “ tlx> pruning of the palm,” an elevation of some 400 ^vet above 
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3000 men, chosen out of all Israel, to the pursuit of David 
and his little band, who were now hunted from rock to rock 
like the wild goats of that desert. It happened that Saul 
went alone into a cave where David and his men were hid¬ 
den in the lateral caverns. Urged to use so favorable an op¬ 
portunity, David contented himself with creeping behind the 
king and cutting otf the skirt of his robe. Ilut his heart 
emote him even for this insult to the anointed of Jehovah. 
Following Saul out of the cave, he cried after him, “My lord 
the king,” and bowing down before him, he showed him his 
skirt, as a proof that he had spared his life, and made a most 
pathetic appeal to the king’s forbearance, and protestation 
of his own innocence. The old impulsive affection of Saul 
burst the barriers of jealous hatred. David had called him 
“Father,” and with tears he responds, “ Is this thy voice, 
my son David ?” He confesses his injustice and David’s 
magnanimity, acknowledges the divine decree which had 
given the kingdom of Israel into the hand of David, and 
takes an oath of him not to cut off his name and house in 
Israel. Saul returned home, but David remained in his fast¬ 
nesses. 119 

About this time Samuel died ; and all Israel joined to 
tiiourn for him, with a bitterness doubtless enhanced by the 
fulfillment of his warnings concerning their chosen king. 
They buried him at his house at Hamah ; and David, prob¬ 
ably feeling that the last restraint on Saul was now removed, 
retired southward to the fastnesses of the wilderness of Damn. 
Here occurred a very interesting episode in his adventures. 
There lived at Maon a descendant of Caleb, named Nabal, pos¬ 
sessed of great wealth, llis flocks of 3000 sheep and 1000 goals 
fed on the pastures of Carmel. His wife Abigail was intelli¬ 
gent and beautiful, but the man himself was a mean, miserable 
churl. As his own wife said, he was Nabal (a/bo/, implying 
wickedness) by nature and by name. Amid the festivities ol 
his sheep-shearing David sent ten young men, with a (riendly 
greeting, to ask Nabal fora present. The request was found¬ 
ed on the security of his flocks, while David’s band had been 
near them; and it seems probable that Nabal had not only 
enjoyed immunity from any injury by the outlaws, but had 
even been protected by them from the Bedouin marauders. 
Such appears to have been David’s mode of occupying his 
followers, and obtaining subsistence in return for their serv- 

the plain is the fountain of Ain July, pbiin find lower declivity of the 
from which the pljtrc gets its mime, mountain, on the south hunk of tho 
Truces of the old city exist upon ‘.lie brook. 119 1 Sam. xxiv. 
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ices. But Xabal spurned the request and denied the claim 
with contempt. u Who is David ?” he asked, “ and who is the 
son of Jesse? There be many servants nowadays that break 
awav everv man from his master !” David received tho 


• • 

message. and prepared to avenge the insult, vowing the death 
of every man of Xabal’s house. He took 400 men with him, 
and left 200 to guard the baggage—the first example of a pro* 
portion which afterward became a rule. 120 Meanwhile the 
prudent Abigail, being informed by a servant of her hus¬ 
band's behavior, hastened to provide, without his knowledge, 
an abundant present of bread, parched corn, sheep ready 
dressed, skins of wine, clusters of raisins, and cakes of figs. 
Sending forward her servants with the asses thus loaded, she 

v. - * 

went to meet David just as he emerged from the passes of 
the hills. Xot content with entreating his forbearance, she 
acknowledged him as the champion who fought the battles of 
Jehovah, and as the future leader of Israel. Deploring the 
persecution he suffered from Saul, she used those powerful 
and oft-quoted figures: “ The soul of my lord shall be bound in 
the bundle of life with Jehovah thy God : and the souls of thine 
enemies, them shall He sling out , as out of the middle ofa sling 
Her beauty and sense made a deep impression upon David. 
For the present, he sent her home in safety, accepting her 
gift, and thanking her for keeping him from shedding blood. 
Xabal had meanwhile feasted like a king till he was drunk ; 
so his wife kept her news till the morning. The shock was 
too great for his cowardice and avarice: “ his heart died with¬ 
in him, and he became as a stone and in ten days he died. 
Abigail found a new husband in David, whose wife Michal 
had been given by Saul to another; and about the same time 
David also married Ahinoam of Jezreel. 121 


Meanwhile Saul had forgotten the promises made undel 
his transient impulse of kindness and repentance. David’s 
old enemies, the Ziphites, came to tell the king that he was 
again in the stronghold of Hachilah, east of Jeshimon, and 
Saul again led his chosen army of 3000 men, under Abner, 
in pursuit of him. Once more Saul fell into the power of 
David, and was magnanimously spared. Informed by his 
spies of the position of Saul’s camp, David went down with 
his nephew Abishai by night, and found Saul asleep by the 
side of Abner in the midst of his body-guard, with his well- 
known spear stuck into the ground beside his bolster. Abi- 
shai proposed to smite Saul to the earth with that spear which 


m Comp. 1 Sam. xxx. 24. 

n> i Sam. xxv. Sec the pedigree in Notes and Illustrations, 
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had twice been hurled at David; but David left his fate in 
the hands of God, and refused to stretch forth his hand 
against Jehovah’s anointed. They took the spear and the 
cruse of water that was by his side and left the camp, where 
all were still sunk in a sleep sent by God. Retiring a safe 
distance to the top of a hill, David shouted to the people and 
to Abner, whom he taunted for the little care with which so 
valiant a man had watched over the king’s life ! Saul knew 
the voice, and the scene of remonstrance, confession, and for¬ 
giveness was again repeated, but with some striking varia- 
tions. Saul begged David to return to him, promising not to 
harm him, and confessing that “ he had played the fool;” 133 
and when David would only trust his life to God and not to 
him, he parted from him with the words of prophetic blessing: 
“Blessed be thou, my son David, thou shalt both do great 
things, and also shalt still prevail.” 1113 

This was their last interview ; for David, despairing of 
safety while within reach of Saul, resolved finally to seek 
shelter among the Philistines. Their power was now such 
that Saul could scarcely make head against them, much less 
pursue David into their country; and, in fact, he abandoned 
the attempt. 134 David went, as before, to Achish king of 
Gath, no longer as a solitary fugitive, but with his whole 
household, and his band of GOO men. This force, and still 
more, perhaps, the knowledge that he had finally broken witii 
Saul, secured him respect, though the Philistine chieftains 
withheld from him their confidence. Achish assigned, for his 
residence and maintenance, the frontier city of Ziklag, which 
consequently belonged ever after to the kings of Judah. 13 * 
We have here the only note of time in the history of David’s 
wanderings. The whole time he spent in the country of the 
Philistines, that is, to his departure for Ilebron after the 
death of Saul, 13 ® was a year and four months, or, according 
to the LXX. and Josephus, four months, or a little more. 
Whichever be the true reading, it suggests a reflection on 
the evils that sprang from his want of faith and patience for 
so short a period. Ilis presence in Judah would have given 
an opportunity which Saul could hardly have refused for 
calling him forth as the champion of Israel. At all events, 


121 1 Sam. xxvii. 1, 4, 

125 J Sam. xxvii. 4, ft. Here is an 


,M Here, as in other passages, the; 
present sense of the English word j 
quite fails to express the degraded , indication that the book, in its pres- 
wiekedness implied by the Hebrew, jent form, belongs to a period after the 
n3 1 Sam. xxvi. division of the kingdom. 
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ho would have been at hand to retrieve the disaster, and 
would doubtless have been hailed as king by the united voice 
of Israel. As it was, however, his nation suffered a terrible 
defeat, which, instead of doing his best to avert, he narrowly 
escaped taking a share in inflicting; his recognition as king 
of Israel was postponed for seven years and a half, at the 
cost of a civil war and the permanent alienation of Judah 
from the rest of Israel, and meanwhile he was involved in a 
course of pitiable deceit. He could not enjoy the protection 
of Achish "without rendering him service against his country. 
So he sallied forth from Ziklag, but instead of attacking Israel, 
he fell upon the tribes of the southern desert of Shur, toward 
the coniines of Egypt, the Geshurites, the Gezrites, and the 
Amalekites, and exhibited their spoil to Achish as having 
been won in the south of Judah, and from the allied tribes of 
the Jerahmeelites and the Kenites. To guard against de- 
tec-tion, he put to the sword every man and woman of each 
settlement that he attacked. Achish himself was thorough- 
lv imposed upon, and put such unlimited confidence in David 
that he summoned him to join in a grand attack which the 
Philistines were preparing against Israel, and David sank so 
low as to boast of the courage he would display. 127 The dis¬ 
trust of the other lords of the Philistines saved him from 
this dilemma. 

£ 11. We must now look back to Saul. 128 Since the death 
of Samuel and the flight of David, darkness had gathered 
about his declining path like clouds around the setting sun 
The prophetic inspiration which had once marked him as the 
servant of Jehovah found vent, as we have seen at Ramah, in 
ravings scarcely to be distinguished from those of his mad¬ 
ness. His religious zeal, always rash, as in the vow which so 
nearly cost the life of Jonathan, was now shown in deeds of 
sanguinarv violence. If the slaughter of the witches and 
necromancers be defended by the strict letter of the Mosaic 
law, which however Saul himself had long permitted tc 
slumber, 128 the massacre of the Gibeonites was the violation 
of a covenant which formed one of the sacred traditions of. 
the nation, and was afterward visited as such on “the blood¬ 
stained house of Saul.” 180 This deed may have been a sequel 
to >aid*s inexpiable crime, the massacre of the priests at Nob, 
The dav of retribution now came. 


^ 1 Sum. xxvii., xxviii. 1, 2. jxxii. 18; Lev. xix. 31, xx. 27; Dent. 
r -' I Sam. xxviii. 3. - xviii. 10, II. It seems dear that this 

“ I Sam. xxviii. 4, 9; comp. Ex. was a late act of Saul’s reign. . 
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The hosts of the Philistines had assembled at the great 
battle-field of Palestine, the valley of Jezreel . 131 They occu¬ 
pied the southern slopes of the “Little Hormon,” by Shu- 
nem, while Saul and the Israelites were encamped on t he op¬ 
posite hills of Gilboa. A panic fear seized Saul at the sight 
of the army of the Philistines. Fain would he have inquired 
of Jehovah ; but the high-priest was a fugitive from his 
murderous wrath-; he had alienated the prophets, and theii 
chief was in the camp of David ; and God gave him no an¬ 
swer, “ neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophets.” 
In his extremity, he resorted to the very impostors who had 
been the victims of his zeal. Among those who had escaped 
him was a woman who lived at Endor, on the other side of 


the Little Hermon . 133 Her supernatural pretensions arc de¬ 
scribed by the epithet “a woman of Ob ” (the skin or blad¬ 
der), which the LXX. explain as a ventriloquist . 133 Saul 
went to her abode by night and in disguise, with only two 
attendants, and desired her to bring up from the dead the 
person whom he should name. Fearing a snare, and having 
perhaps already some suspicions as to the quality of her visit¬ 
ors, the woman only consented on Saul’s taking an oath that 
she should not be punished. She then inquired whom she 
should bring up, and Saul asked for Samuel. Then (to fol¬ 
low the narrative and reserve criticism for the end) the wom¬ 
an saw (or professed to see) tlie form of Samuel rising from 
the earth; and, uttering a loud cry, she charged Saul with 
having deceived her, for she now knew him to be the king. 
He calmed her fears, and demanded what she had seen. “ I 


saw,” she answered, “a god-like form 134 rising up out of the 
earth.” In reply to Saul’s inquiries, she further described the 
apparition as that of “ an old man covered with a mantle,” 
doubtless the prophetic robe always worn by Samuel . 136 Ly 
these tokens Saul recognized Samuel, and bowed his face to 
the ground, while Samuel asked, “ Why hast thou disquieted 


131 On the topography, see p. 471. 

• 1W The name still lingers attached 
to a considerable but now deserted 
village to the north nf the Little Iler- 
mon ( Jehrf Du/tt /). The rock of the 
mountain, on the slope of which Kn-\ 
dur stands, is hollowed into caves, one 
of which may well have been the 

w 

scene of the incantation of the witch. 
The distance from the slopes of Gilboa 
to Endor is seven or eight miles, over 
difficult ground. 


133 1 Sam. xxviii. 7. A tradition 
preserved by Jerome makes her the 
mother of Abner—an invention, prob- 
nblv, to account for her life having 
been spared. Another tradition names 
Abner and Amasa as Saul’s two com¬ 
panions. 

134 Klohitn, llic plural of majesty. 
The word may denote, as wc have 
seen, any person of dignity, and es¬ 
pecially a judge. 

134 Sec note on p. 370. 
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me, to bring mo up ?” Saul poured lbrt.ii his sore distress, 
attacked as he was by the Philistines and abandoned by Je* 
hovali. Samuel replied that it was in vain to resort to him, 
for this was but the fulfillment of his prophetic word; that 
Jehovah had torn the kingdom out of his hand, and given it 


to David, because he had disobeyed him in sparing* the Ama* 
lekites. He foretold his defeat by the Philistines, and added 
that on the morrow Saul and his sons should be with him 


among the dead. At this sentence, Saul fell prostrate his 
whole length upon the earth, and fainted away with fear and 
exhaustion, for he had fasted all the day and night. Having, 
at the urgent pressure of the woman and his attendants, par¬ 
taken of a meal, the best that she could prepare for him, Saul 
returned to the camp the same night . 130 

Such is the plain narrative of Scripture, which certainly 
conveys the impression that there was a real apparition in 
the form of Samuel, and that the words heard by Saul were 
uttered by the spectre. But, when we remember that the 
Scripture relates things as they appear to the witnesses, with¬ 
out necessarily implying their reality, the question still re¬ 
mains, whether the apparition was real or an imposture. On 
this point, opinions have been divided in every age. All the 
analogy of experience, all the deductions of reasoning, and 
all the general lessons of Scripture, unite in branding every 
form of magic and necromancy as an imposture; and the 
safest conclusion is to reject every claim to supernatural 
power or knowledge, in any other form than as a revelation 
from God himself, from the arts of the Egyptian priests and 
the oracles of the Greeks down to the pitiful absurdities 
which find credence in our own day. Least of all- can we 
admit the hypothesis of diabolical agency in such matters, 
except as tempting the impostors to deceive, and the dupes 
to believe. Satan is permitted to tempt men through their 
own desires, and even, as in the case of Job, to direct the 


powers of nature for mischief, under the special control of 
God, and, as in the frenzy of the demoniacs and of Saul him¬ 
self, to work up an ungovemed mind to madness, till it dis¬ 


torts the body with epileptic fury; but his power over the 
other world, and his communication to men of superhuman 
knowledge, are inventions unsanctioned by the word of God t 
whil o sober criticism pronounces the evidence in their support 
to be inadequate. If these principles be established by gen¬ 
eral reasoning on the whole question, we are no longer bound 


130 1 Sam. xxviii. 
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to clear up the difficulties of each particular case; and it ia 
by committing themselves to this, in which the practiced im¬ 
postor foils them, that many are made confirmed dupes. It 
must be admitted, however, that the case before us 1ms some 
peculiar features which suggest, not that the woman was 
other than an impostor, but that her juggleries were over¬ 
ruled by God in a way as surprising to herself as to the 
other witnesses of the scene. Her shriek of terror at Samuel’s 
appearance, if it proves the reality of the apparition, equally 
disproves her claims to have raised him, for she evidently ex¬ 
pected no such result. On the other hand, the circumstance 
that Saul did not himself see Samuel, but only recognized 
him from the woman’s description—a description of a very 
safe generality—agrees with the usual arts of these impos¬ 
tors, who invariably (except when optical delusions are em¬ 
ployed) profess to see, or to cause a third party to sec, what 
the inquirer himself is not permitted to behold. 137 hut is it 
possible to explain the words of Samuel as a delusion V Only 
on the supposition that the belief that Samuel had come to 
revisit him from the dead so worked upon Saul’s mind as to 
suggest through his conscience what seemed to be spoken in 
his ear. Such cases of oral deception are common in t he his¬ 
tory of apparitions, and there is nothing in the matter of the 
denunciation which mijjht not be thus accounted for. Saul 
had long been aware of his rejection, and known that Dav id 
was to succeed him: the allusion to his disobedience in spar¬ 
ing Amalek is but an echo of Samuel’s reproof at the time : 
and the prediction of his defeat and death on the morrow 
may have been equally an echo of his fear. We should have 
had the materials for a more decisive judgment, had we been 
told, as in the narrative of St. Paul’s conversion, whether the 
king’s companions heard the voice that spoke to him : it is 
clear that they did not see the apparition. And this ques¬ 
tion involves another, as to the testimony from which the 
whole narrative was derived. The only witnesses of the 
scene were the witch, who had every motive to keep it, as 
well as herself, in close concealment, and Saul’s two compan¬ 
ions, who would speak freely of it after Saul’s death. Their 
relation would be founded partly on what they themselves 
witnessed, such as the whole circumstances of the scene and 
the conversation bet ween Saul and the witch, and partly on 
what the king chose to communicate to them, as his only re¬ 
maining confidants, on their way back to the cam]:. Differ- 

157 As in the case of the mod- known, and afterward finally ex- 
ern Egyptian magicians, first made posed by Mr. Lane. 
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David defeats the Amalekites. 

out rentiers will of course form different opinions, whether 
the words introduced by the simple phrase, “And Samuel 
said to Saul," were heard by the witnesses of the scene, or 
were repeated to them by Saul as the confidence of an over¬ 
burdened heart; but we incline to the opinion that, had 
they been audible to all present, we should have had some 
notice of the fact, as we have in the case of the words spoken 
‘c St. Paul. 1 ” 

Such a night was a dismal preparation for the ensuing' 
dav, which sealed the fate of Saul. But while the two ar- 
mies still hang, like thunder-clouds, on the opposing heights, 
let us see what is passing in the rear of the Philistines. 
There is David and his band, with the forces of Gath under 
Achish, no doubt hoping that his position would secure him 
from taking any decisive part in the battle. But he was 
soon relieved from his false position. The princes of the 
Philistines no sooner saw him than they asked, “What do 
these Hebrews here ?” In vain did Achish plead his perfect 
confidence in David : the other lords called to mind again 
the old songs of the ten thousand slain by David; and, de¬ 
claring that he would side against them in the battle to rec¬ 
oncile himself with Saul, they insisted on his dismissal. Aft¬ 
er a show of great reluctance, and renewed expressions of 
confidence from Achish, David and his men departed with the 
morning light. 

Having thus escaped the great danger of having to fight 
against Israel, he found that another disaster had been occa¬ 
sioned bv his march with the Philistines. The Amalekites 

md 

had seized the opportunity to take vengeance for David’s 
forays ; and when he and his men arrived at Ziklag the third 
day after leaving the Philistine camp they found the city 
burnt, and their wives and children carried away as captives, 
including the two wives of David himself. They wept over 
the ruin, and began to threaten David’s life ; “ but David 
encouraged himself in Jehovah his God.” He summoned 
Abiathar with the oracular ephod, and received the direction 
of Jehovah to pursue, with the promise of success. By means 
5 f a straggler, an Egyptian slave of one of the Amalekites, 
whom they found half dead with fatigue and hunger, they 
fell upon the enemy, who were feasting in all the disorder of 
security, and slaughtered them for a whole night and day, 
only 400 of the whole tribe escaping. Besides recovering 
their wives and children and all their property without any 



m Acts ix. 7. 
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loss, they obtained a great booty in cattle from the enemy. 
A question now arose about the division of the spoil. It 
had happened that one-third of David’s 600 men were too 
weary, after their long march, to keep up with the rest, and 
they had been left behind at the brook Bcsor with the bag¬ 
gage. As they exchanged congratulations with David on his 
return, the worser part of David’s followers, “ all the men of 
Belial,” proposed that they should have no share in the spoil. 
David sternly forbade this injustice, and laid down what 
thenceforth became a law in Israel, that those who staid with 
the baggage should have an equal share, man for man, with 
those who went to the fight. From his own share of the 
spoil he sent presents to the elders of Judah, to Bethel, He¬ 
bron, and other cities that he had frequented with his bands, 
and to the friendly Arabs of the desert, the Jerahmeelites 
and the Kenites. 1 * 8 

§ 12. On the third day after this victory, David received 
newsof the terrible overthrow of Saul and his army in Mount 
Gilboa on the day of his departure. The Philistines had 
occupied the valley of Jczreel, M0 and the Israelites were 
driven before them up the slopes and over the crest of Mount 
Gilboa with immense loss. 1 * 1 The hottest pursuit was made 
after Saul and the band who kept round him. Ilis three 
sons, Jonathan, Abinadab, and Mclcliishua, were slain, and 
he himself was mortally wounded by the Philistine archers. 
Disabled from flight, he begged his armor-bearer to draw his 
sword and slay him, that his last moment might not be in¬ 
sulted by the uncircuracised foes of God. On his refusal, 
Saul fell upon his own sword and died, and his faithful 
attendant, who had feared to raise his hand against God’s 
anointed, did not hesitate to share his fate. On the next 
day the Philistines found the bodies of Saul and his three 
sons among the dead, and messengers were instantly dis¬ 
patched through all the cities of Philistia to command re¬ 
joicings in the idol temples. They carried Saul’s remains 
from city to city, and at last deposited the trophv in the 
temple of Ashtaroth. Ilis head was struck from his body, 
and placed in the temple of Dagon, probably at Ashdod, 
while the headless trunk was exposed, with those of his sons, 
on the wall of the Canaanitish city of Bethshan. In this ex¬ 
tremity of shame and ruin, there was one city whose heroic 
people remembered that Saul had saved them from a fate as 
shameful. While the Israelites west of Jordan were abair 


09 1 Sam, xxix. 


140 1 Sam, xxix. 11. 


141 1 Sam xxzl. i 
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doning tlicir cities to be possessed by the Philistines, the men 
ol Jabesh-gilead made a night march across the river and 
took down the bodies of Saul and his sons, which they car¬ 
ried to Jabesh and burnt. 143 They buried the bones under a 
tamarisk-tree, and observed a fast for seven days. 143 The 
ashes were removed long afterward by David to the sepul¬ 
chre of Kish at Zelah. 144 

The sad tidings were brought to David at Ziklag by an 
Amalekite, who arrived with his clothes rent and earth upon 
his head, and said that he had escaped out of the camp of 
Israel, and had been an eye-witness of Saul’s death. 145 He 
told the tale of the hot pursuit; and then added (whether as 
an invention to please David, or whether he had really come 
up to the place where Saul had fallen upon his sword, while 
he was still alive) that the king, despairing of escape, had 
begged to be dispatched by his hand, and that he had dealt 
the last fatal blow. He produced the crown and armlet 
which Saul used to wear in battle and gave them to David. 
The news was received with an unfeigned grief and conster¬ 
nation worthy of the reverence and affection which David 
had never lost for Saul, and of his deep love for Jonathan. 
He rent his clothes, and, with all his band, mourned and 
wept and fasted till the evening. Then he sent for the Am¬ 
alekite, and asking how he had dared to put forth his hand 
to slay the anointed of Jehovah, he caused him to be put 
to death as guilty by his own confession. Finally, he took 
his harp, and poured forth a lamentation over Saul and Jon¬ 
athan, which is the finest as well as the most ancient of all 
dirges. Under the title of “ The Bow,” the favorite weap¬ 
on of Jonathan, it was recorded in “ The Book of Jasher,” 146 
and taught as a standing: lesson to the children of Judah. 
Its spirit is alike worthy of the poet and of the objects of 

i42 Betbshan, elsewhere called Beth- which is by Jezreel, and is in all prob- 
shean (Josh. xvii. 11; 1 Chron. vii. ability the spring by which the Is- 
9), one of the towns from which the raelites encamped before the battle 
Canaanites were not driven out (Judg. in which Saul was killed (1 Sam. 
i. 27), still bears the name of Ueisdn. xxix. 1). 

It lies in the Ghor, or Jordan Valley, If Jabesh-gilead was where Dr. 
about twelve miles south of the Sea Robinson conjectures—at ed-Deir , in 
of Galilee, and four miles we6t of the the Wady Ydbis —the distance from 
Jordan, on the brow of the descent, thence to Beis&n, which it took the 
by which the great plain ofEsdraelon men of Jabesh “all night” to trar- 
f Jezreel) drops down to the level of erse, can not be less I han twenty miles, 
the Ghor. A few miles to the south- 143 1 Sam. xxxi.; 1 Chron. x. 

west are the mountains of Gilboa, and 144 2 Sam. xxi. 14. 

.close beside the town runs the wa 143 2 Sam. i. 

ler of the Ain-Jalud, the fountain of 140 See note on p. 305. 
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his eulogy. A less generous heart, and one less devoted t<s 
duty, might have been content with the tribute of affection 
to his friend Jonathan, and have left the memory of his un¬ 
just master to perish in silence. But David was not so in¬ 
sensible to Saul’s better qualities, to his old affection, and to 
the claim of the King of Israel,to be celebrated in death bj 
the same harp that had soothed his tortured mind while he 
lived. And so the poem has verified to every succeeding 
age its own most beautiful and touching words:— 

“ Saul ami Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 

And in their death they were not divided." 

Together they are celebrated as “ swifter than eagles, and 
stronger than lionsand equal prowess is ascribed to the 
bow of Jonathan and to the sword of Saul. The mourner 
depicts the joy of the Philistines over “the mighty who wero 
'alien ” in strains which have ever since been proverbial:— 

“ Tell it not in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumciscd triumph.” 

Nature is called to sympathize with the sorrow of Israel by 
devoting tho scene of the disaster to a curse: 

“ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 

Neither rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : 

For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 

The shield of Saul, 141 ns though he had not been anointed with oil.” 

Each of the fallen receives his special tribute. Saul is liken¬ 
ed to 

“The gazelle of Israel, slain upon the high places;’’ 

and the daughters of Israel, who once celebrated the slayer 
i»f his thousands, are called to weep for him 

“ Who clothed them in scarlet, with other delights ; 

Who put ornaments of gold on their apparel.” 

But the grand outburst of love and grief is reserved for 
Jonathan : 

“O J onntlmu, thou wast slain in thy high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 


147 This is a figure for the utter de¬ 
struction of Saul’s power, as in Psalm 
lxxvi. 3 ; not a mere literal statement 
thnt Saul left his shield on the field 
of battle, like a Grecian (u^ac-iq. It 
is superfluous to multiply examples 
of the shield as the emblem of mar¬ 
tial power, under which the people 


dwell in safety—a figure used in the 
highest sense in Ps. Ixxxiv. 11, ‘‘Je¬ 
hovah God is a sun and shield and 
in Ps. cxv. 9, “ He is their help and 
their shield.” There is an interest¬ 
ing various reading:—“The shield 
of Saul, the weapons of the a .< in. J, 
with oil,” 
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Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 
Thv love to me was wonderful, 

Passing the love of women.” 


Tins noble utterance of grief, in which David is the mouth 
piece of Israel, forms a fit conclusion to the second period of 
his own life, as well as to the fatal experiment undertaken by 
the Israelites and Saul, of establishing a kingdom on the prin¬ 
ciples of self-will, and after the model of the nations around, 
in place of the royalty of Jehovah. 

To this period we owe several of those Psalms which, while 
attesting the constancy of David’s piety, have been ever since 
the manual for the afflicted and the oppressed. The simph 
songs of the shepherd “ had prepared the way for his future 
strains, when the anointing oil of Samuel came upon him, and 
he began to drink in special measure, from that day forward, 
of the Spirit of Jehovah. It was then that, victorious at 
home over the mysterious melancholy of Saul, and in the 
field over the vaunting champion of the Philistine hosts, he 
sang how from even babes and sucklings God had ordained 
strength because of His enemies. 1 His next Psalms are of 

V. ^ 

a different character: his persecutions at the hands of Saul 
had commenced. Psalm lviii. was probably written after 
Jonathan's disclosure of the murderous designs of the court: 
Psalm lix. when his house was being watched by Saul’s em¬ 
issaries. 119 The inhospitality of the court of Achish at Gath 
gave rise to Psalm lvi.; Psalm xxxiv. was David’s thanks¬ 
giving for deliverance from that court, not unmingled with 
shame for the unworthy stratagem to which he had there 
temporarily had recourse. The associations connected with 
the Cave of Adullam are embodied in Psalm lvii. : the feel¬ 


ings excited by the tidings of Doeg’s servility in Psalm liL 
The escape from Keilah, in consequence of a divine warning, 
suggested Psalm xxxi. Psalm liv. was written when the 
Ziphites officiously informed Saul of David’s movements. 
Psalms xxxiv. and xxxvi. recall the colloquy at Engedi. 
.Xabal of Carmel was probably the original of the ‘fool’ of 
Psalm liii.; though in this case the closing verse of that 
psalm must have been added when it was further altered 
by David himself into Psalm xiv. The most thoroughly 
idealized picture suggested by a retrospect of all the dan¬ 
gers of his outlaw-life is that presented to us by David in 
Psalm xxii. But in Psalm xxiii., which forms a side-piece 
to it, and the imagery of which is drawn from his ear- 


M Psalm viij. j by Ewald to refer to the plots whicij 

*** Psalms vi. and vii. are supposed. he fled to escape. 
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lier shepherd days, David acknowledges that his past career 

had had its brighter as well as its darker side ; nor had tho 

goodness and mercy which were to follow him all the days 

of his life been ever really absent from him. Two more 

* 

psalms, at least, must be referred to the period before David 
ascended the throne, Psalms xxxviii. and xxxix., which natu¬ 
rally associate themselves with the distressing scene at Zik- 
lasr after the inroad of the Amalekites.” iS0 

O 

160 Dictionary of the Bible , vol. i. |>. i ness of Judah (or Idtunasa, LXX.), h 
95G. Other Psalms referred by their, and Psalm cxlii., “A prayer when 
traditional titles to this period are. Ps. j he was r* die cave.” 
exiii * “ When he we» in the wilder 
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JonathAii. 


A 1*111 aii. (I Sum. lx. 1.) 
Uoi'horulh. 

I 

Zoror. (LXX. Jnnrd.) 

I 

Ablol, or Johhd = M mulish. 

(1 Sum. Ix. 1.) (1 Chr. lx.) 

(1 Chr. v 111. ay.) 


I 

Zur, 


KUb. 


Dual. Nor. 

(1 Chr. lx. 20.) 


Nniub. (jeJor. 


AhLmaaz. Kish. 

Ahinoam. = SaIjL. = 

j (1 Clir. ix. 33.) I 


Aid. J 

Rlzpnh, = Abner. 


Merih-baal. 

Mophiboshotb (1 Chr. lx. 34). 

I 

Mlcah. 

1 


I l I I 

Iabnl. Malchi-ahua. Ablnndab. Esli-bnal. 

(1 Sam. xiv. 49.) Joshua (Jos. Ant, v. 0,1). Ishboshelh, 


PithOKU 


Melech. 


Tabrea. Ahnx. 

Jehoadah (Jnrah, 1 Chr. Ix. 42 ). 


Merab. 


Ablo. 


Zechariah. 

(Zttcher, 1 Clir. Till.) 


MIk loth. 

(1 Chr. Ix. 37.) 


Shlmoah. 


David = Mlchal = Phaltlel. 

I 

6 sons. 


Armoul. Mephlbosbeth* 


Alemeth, 


Azmaveth. 


Ziinri. 

I 

Moza. 

Bioea. 

Rephar (Rephaiah, 1 Chr. ix. 4 $). 
Eleasah. 


Airlkam. 


Asel. 

1 


Bocheni. lahmael. Shearlah* Obadiah. Hanan, 


Eshek. 

_I_ 

Ulam. Jehusb* 
160 descendants. 
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PEDIGREE OF DAVID.—I. His Ancestry ana collaterals. 


Salmon or Salmah 
(Ruth lv. 21 ; 1 Chr. 11. 11). 

Boaz = Ruth — 


Ellmelech = Naoinl (Ruth 1. 1;. 


Mnhlon 

| (Ruth iv. 10). 

Obed (Ruth iv. 17\ 

I 


Chlllon = Orpab. 


(2 Sam. xvll. 2ft) Nahaeh = unknown = Jesse. 

I I 


Jonathan (1 Chr. xxvll. 32). 


Zerutah 
(1 Chr. li. 16). 


Abigail = Jether = LraH Lllab, 

(1 Chr. (Jerome, Elibu 

11.17). Qu.Ifeb. on (1 Chr. 

1 Chr. zi. 40). zzvii. 18). 


I 

Ablundnb. 


1 

AMshal. 


Jonh. 


I 


I 


I 

Shammnh, 
Shimma, 
Shiineah 
(2 Sam. zxi. 21). 

I 


Nethaneel. 


I I 

Rnddal Ozein 

(Rael, (Asnm, 

Joe. Ant. vl. 3,1). Joe. Ant. 
Rei, Ewald. vi. 8, 1). 


Aaahel. 

I 

Zebadiah 
(1 Chr. zxvll. 7). 


Amaaa. 


iliail = 


Abi 

(2 Chr. zl. 19). 


Rehoboam. 


Jonathan 


I 

Jonadab 


Joe 


in 


I 

(One DA 
is not 
Riven, 
unices 
Elihu, 

Syr. and Arab. 

1 Chr. II. 15.) 


VID. 


(2 Sam. zxi. 21 ; 1 Chr. zzvii. 32). (2 Sain. ziii. 3). (Jerome, Qu. JJtb. 

(Nathan f 1 on 1 Chr. zl. 38). 

Jer. Q u. 7/eft. on 1 Sam. zvl. 12.) 


(I.) Wives of the Wanderings. 

(I Sam. zzvii. 3; 1 Chr. iii. 1.) 
Ahino&m of Jezrecl = Abigail of Carmel. 

I I 

Amnon or Jehlel 11 Chileab or Daniel 
(Jer. Qu. Jleb. (1 Chr. iii. 1 ; 

on 1 Chr. zzvii. 32). Joe. Ant. vii. 1,4). 


II. His Family. 


(II.) Wives at Hebron. 

(2 Sam. iii. 2-5; 1 Chr. lit. 1-4.) 

Maacah of Geshur = Hajrgith = Abltal = Eplah = MIchal 

(2 Sam. Hi. 13). 


I 


0-—There were, besides, 10 concubines 
(2 Sam. v. 13, zv. 16), whose children (1 Chr. 
Iii. 9) are not named. 


Absalom. 

_J_ 

I 

3 sons who died 
(2 Sam. ziv. 27, 
xviil. 18). 


I 

Tamar. 


I i ■ 

Adonijah. Shephatlah. Ilhream. 


I 


Tamar (or Maacah) = Rehoboam. 

(2 Sam. zlv. 27 ; 

Joe. Ant. vil. 8, 5). 

Abijam. 


(II T.) Wives at Jerusalem. 

(2 Sam. v. 13-16; 1 Chr. iii. 5-8, xiv. 4-7.) 


Ibhar, 

Ebear 

CLXX.). 


I 


ElisLun, EHphelet. 
Elishama 
(1 Chr. iii. 6). 


f 


„ I I 

Nopnh Nephejr. 

(1 Chr. iii. 3). 


Japhia 


L 


Elishama. 


(2.) Bathaheha (1 Chr. ill. 5). 
Batbehua. 


I 

Eliada. 
Reelieda 
(1 Chr. ziv. 7). 


Eliphelet. 


Jerlmoth (2 Chr. zl. 18). 

Mahalath — Rehoboam. 


I 

one died as a child 
(9 Sam. zii. 15). 


ShAmmna, 
Shimea 
(1 Chr. iii. 


Shot*. 


Nat 


.ham. 


Jedidiah or Solomon 
(2 Sam. zii. 25). 

Mahalath = Rehoboam = Tamar (or Maacah) 

| (1 K. zv. 2). 

ABIJAM 
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THE SCHOOLS OF THE 
PROPHETS. 


books of the Maccabees (i. iv. 4G T ix. 
27, xiv. 41) and of Ecclesiastical* 
(xxxvi. 15) represent them as extinct. 


The sacerdotal order was originally - The colleges appear to have consist- 
the instrument by which the members ; ed of students differing in number, 
of the Jewish theocracy were taught J Sometimes they were very numerous 
and governed in things spiritual. But (l K. xviii. 4, xxii. G; 2 K. ii. 16). 


during the time of the judges the One elderly, or leading prophet, pre- 
priesthood sank into a state of degen- sided over them (1 Sam. xix. 20), call- 


eracy, and the people were no longer ed their father (1 Sam. x. 12), or mas- 
affected by the acted lessons of the ter (2 K. ii. 3), who was apparently 
ceremonial service. They required admitted to his office by the ceremony 
less enigmatic warnings and exhorta- of anointing (1 K. xix. 16; Is. lxi. 1 ; 
tions. Under these circumstances a Ps. cv. 15). They were called his 


new moral power was evoked — the sons. Their chief subject of study 
Prophetic Order. Samuel was the in-J was, no doubt, the law and its inter- 
stmment used at once for effecting a'pretation; oral, as distinct fromsym- 


reform in the sacerdotal order (l Chr. ! bolical, teaching being henceforward 
ix. 22). and for giving to the prophets Tacitly transferred from the priestly to 


a position of importance which they | the prophetical order. Subsidiary sub- 
had never before held. So important! jects of instruction were music and 
was the work wrought by him that he:sacrcd poetry, both of which had been 
is classed in Holy Scripture with Mo- j connected with prophecy from thetime 
ses (J.r. xv. 1 : Ps. xeix. 6; Acts iii. of Moses (Ex. xv. 20) and the judges 
24). Samuel being the great religious; (Judg. iv. 4, v. 1). The prophets that 

reformer and organizer of the pro-j meet Saul “ came down from the high 

phetical order, as Moses was the great place with a psaltery, and a tabret, 
legislator and founder of the priestly and a pipe, and a harp before them” 

rule. (1 Sam. x. 5). Elijah calls a min- 

Samuel took measures to make his , strel to evoke the prophetic gift in him- 


work of restoration permanent as well self (2 K.iii. 15). David “separates to 
as effective for the moment. For this the service of the sons of Asaph and of 
purpose he instituted companies, or Heman and of Jeduthun, who should 
colleges of prophets. One we find in |prophesy with harps and with psalter- 
his lifetime at Ramah (1 Sam. xix. 19, ies and with cvmbals. ... All these 


20) : others afterward at Bethel (2 
K. ii. 3.!. Jericho(2 K. ii. 5), Gilgal (2 
K. iv. 38;, and elsewhere (2 K. vi. 1). 


were under the hands of their father 
for song in the house of the Lord with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps for the 


Their constitution and object were ! service of the house of God ” (1 Chr. 
similar to those of theological colleges. !xxv. 1-6). Hymns, or sacred songs, 
Into them were gathered promising! arc found in the Books of Jonah (ii. 
students, and here they were trained; 2), Isaiah (xii. 1, xxvi. 1), Habakkuk 
for the office which they were after-; (iii. 2). And it was probably the duty 
ward destined to fulfill. So success- ! of the prophetical students to compose 
ful were these institutions, that from verses to be sung in the Temple (sec 
the time of Samuel to the closing of 1 Lowth, Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, 
the Canon of the Old Testament, there Lect. xviii.). Having been themselves 


seems never to have been wanting a trained and taught, the prophets, whe- 


due supply of men to keep up the line ther still residing within their college, 
of official prophets. The apocryphal • or having left its precincts, had itie 
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task of teaching others. From the 
question addressed to the Shunammitc 
bv her husband, “Wherefore wilt 
lion go to him to-day ? It is neither 
new moon nor Sabbath ” (2 K. iv, 23), 
it appears that weekly and monthly 
religious meetings were held as an or¬ 
dinary practice by the prophets. Thus 
we find that “ Elisha sat in his house, ” 
engaged in his official occupation (cf. 
Ezek. viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1), “ and the 
elders sat with him ” (2 Iv. vi. 32), 
when the King of Israel sent to slav 
bitn. Ii was at these meetings prob¬ 


ably that many of the warnings and 
exhortations on morality and spir¬ 
itual religion were addressed by the 
prophets to their countrymen. The 
general appearance and life of the 
prophet were very similar to those of 
the Eastern dervish at the present day. 
IIis dress was a hairy garment, girt 
with a leathern girdle (Is. xx.2; Zeeli. 
xiii. 4 ; Matt. iii. 4). lie was married 
or unmarried, as he chose, but his 
manner of life and diet were stern and 
austere (2 K. iv. 10, 38 ; 1 K. xix. 
Matt. iii. 4). 








Eabbah, the chiei City oi the Ammonite::, note on p. 449.) 


CHAPTER XXL 

THE REIGN" OF DAVID. B.C. 1056-1015. 

| I David king of Judah at Hebron—Ish-boslieth proclaimed king of Isra¬ 
el by Abner—Civil War—Deaths of Asahel, Abner, and Ish-boslieth. 
§ 2. David king of all Israel—His army at Hebron—He takes Jerusalem 
—Alliance with Hiram king of Tyre—Forms a harem—Victories over 
the Philistines. § 3. Removal of the ark from Kirjath-jearim—Death 
of Uzzah—Second removal from the house of Obed-edom to Zion— 
Psalms on this occasion—Divine service arranged—The building of 
God’s house postponed by Divine command—Messianic Psalms. § 4. 
David’s victories over the Philistines, Moabites, Syrians, and Edomites 
—Israel reaches its fullest limits. § 5. Character and Constitution of 
the kingdom — i.The Royal Family — ii. Military Organization—ii. 
Civil Administration — iv. The Religious Institutions—David’s Pro¬ 
phetic character — Psalmody — Levitcs — Double High-priesthood — 
Courses of the Priests—Order of Prophets. § 6. David’s kindness to 
Mephibosheth—Touching story of Rizpah. § 7. War with the Am¬ 
monites and Syrians—Victories of Joab and David—Siege of Rabbah— 
David and Hathsheba—Murder of Uriah—Mission of Nathan—David’s 
repentance—Death of David’6 child—Birth of Solomon—Final con¬ 
quest of Ammon. § 8. Second Period of Davii/b IIeign—F amily 
troubles—Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom—Rebellion of Absalom—He tfi 
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crowned at Hebron. § 9. David’s flight from Jerusalem—The priests 
and ark sent back—Ahithophel and Hushai—Zibaand Sliimei—Absa¬ 
lom at Jerusalem—David atMahanaim—Disappointment and death of 
Ahithophel—Absalom pursues David. § 10. Battle in the wood of 
Ephraim—Death and burial of Absalom—David’s lamentation—His re¬ 
turn to Jerusalem—The farewell of Barzillai. §11. Discord of Judah 
and Israel—Rebellion of Sheba—Joab kills Atnasa—Death of Sheba 
— War with the Philistines — David’s Psalm of Victorv. § 12. Third 
Period of David’s Reign —The numbering of the people, and the 
three days’ pestilence—The place of the sanctuary determined—Prep¬ 
arations for its building, and designation of Solomon. § 13. Rebellion 
of Adonijah—Proclamation of Solomon—David’s last congregation. 
§ 14. His final charge to Solomon—Fate of Adonijah, Abiathar, Joab, 
and Shimei—David’s last words, death, and buriul. § 1T>. His char 
acter. 

§ 1. The battle of Gilboa left Israel in a state as forlorn as 
that which ensued upon the defeat of Apliek, except that 
the ark was not lost, and David was ready to be her deliver- 
cr. The country west of Jordan was overrun by the Philis 
tines, who occupied the cities from which their inhabitants 
had fled. 1 The surviving members of the house of Saul took 
refuge on the east of Jordan, while David, at the command 
of God, removed with his band and all his family from Zik- 
lag to Ilebron, the ancient sacred city of the tribe of Judah. 
Here the men of Judah came to him, and anointed him 
ki ng over their tribe. 2 Thence he sent a message to the 

CD CD 

men of Jabcsh-gilead to thank them for the honor paid to 
Saul’s remains and to announce his accession to the thro no¬ 
lle was now thirty years old, and he reigned in Ilebron 
years (n.c. 1056-1048). The next event recorded is Abner’s 
proclamation of Ish-boshcth, 3 the eldest surviving son of 
Saul, as king over Gilead, the Ashurites, the valley of Joz- 
reel, Ephraim, and Benjamin, and nominally over all Israel: 
his residence was at Mahanaim, east of Jordan. It is added 
that Ish-boshcth was forty years old when he began to reign 
over Israel, and that he reigned two years. Now, as we can 
not suppose an interval of five years from his death to Da¬ 
vid’s full recognition, and as the Philistines were in full pos¬ 
session of all Israel west of Jordan except where David’s 
power extended, it would seem that Abner was occupied for 
five years or more (n.c. 1056-1050) in recovering the territory 
of the other tribes from them, after which the two years of 
Ish-boshcth begin to be reckoned, so as to end just before 
David’s full recognition as king ot all Israel (n.c. 1048). 


J 1 Sam. xxxi. 7. 

1 2 Sam. i. 1-7, 11. 

* 2 Sam. i. 8-10 : he is called Esh- 


baal in 1 Cliron. viii. 33, ix. 39. S^e 
the pedigree in Notes and Illustrations 
to chap. xx. 
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W! ion Abner had established Ish-bosheth’s power west of 
the Jordan, he endeavored to conquer Judah, and a civil 
war ensued, which was only ended by his own death and 
that of lsh-bosheth. The war was commenced by Abner’s ad¬ 
vancing to Gibeon, where he was met by the forces of Judah 
under Joar, the son of David’s sister Zeruiah, who now takes 
a foremost place in the history. The Pool of Gibeon, on the 
opposite sides of which the armies encamped, was made mem 
orable bv the deadly combat of twelve Benjamites against 
twelve men of Judah, in which each man seized his adversary 
bv the head with one hand, and with the other thrust his 
sword through his side, so that all of them fell down dead 
together. The scene of this mutual slaughter received the 
nn”v‘ of Helkath-hazzurim (the field of the strong men). 4 In 
the battle which ensued, the men of Israel were routed. Ab¬ 
ner himself was closely pursued by Asahel, one of the three 
sons of Zeruiah, who were as swift-footed as the wild roe. 
Unable to escape, and unwilling to kill Asahel, Abner twice 
entreated him to go after some one else, that he might have 
spoils to carry back with him ; but, as Asahel persisted, Ab¬ 
ner thrust him through with a back stroke of his spear, and 
he fell dead, to the dismay” and grief of all who came up to 
the spot. His brothers, joab and Abishai, pressed on the 
pursuit as far as the hill of Ammah, east of Giah, in the wil¬ 
derness of Gibeon. There, at sunset, the Benjamites rallied 
round Abner, and, after a parley between him and Joab, the 
latter sounded the trumpet ot recall, and both parties retired 
during the night—Abner to Mahanaim, and Joab to Hebron. 
The former had lost 360 men, the latter only sixteen, besides 
Asahel, whom they buried in his father’s sepulchre at Beth¬ 
lehem . 5 

The war went on long without any decisive action, but 
with a constantly” increasing advantage to the side of David; 
“ David waxed stronger and stronger, and the house of Saul 
waxed weaker and weaker .” 8 At length Abner, on an insult 
received from lsh-bosheth, who was a mere puppet in his 
hands, made overtures to David, who required, as a prelim- 
inarv, the restoration of his wife Michal. David made the 
demand of lsh-bosheth, who took Michal from her second 
husband, Phaltiel, and sent her to Hebron. Abner now 
treated with the elders of Israel, and especially with the tribe 
of Benjamin, reminding them of David’s designation by Je- 

* 2 Sam. ii. 12-10. The left-handedness of the Beniamites may have con 

I r 

trifcuted to tin; result. 

1 2 Sam. ii. 17-32. 


e 2 Sam. iii. 1. 
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novah, and of his services against tlie Philistines So favor¬ 
able was the response that he resolved to go in. person to He¬ 
bron, with a "Hard of only twenty men, to represent to Da¬ 
vid tl <e feelings of Israel and Beniamin. Having been wel- 

» _ «* v ? 

corned and feasted by David, he promised to gather all Israel 
to his standard, and went away in peace. But both his jour¬ 
ney and his scheme were doomed to a sad miscarriage. 7 

c/ 

Joab, who stood to Abner in the relation of (lie avenger 
of blood on account of the death of Asalicl, only returned to 
Hebron from an expedition against the Bedouins of the desert 
after Abner had departed. He accused the king of dismiss¬ 
ing an enemy who had come only as a spy ; and without Da¬ 
vid’s knowledge, he sent messengers after Abner, who brought 
him back to Hebron under the pretense of further conference. 
Drawing Abner aside under the gateway of the c it y fbi* 
private converse, Joab smote him under the filth rib, so that 
ic died. In this treacherous revenge for blood shed most 
unwillingly, and in fair fight, Joab was aided and abetted 
by his brother Abishai. 8 

Call in g Jehovah to witness that he and his kingdom were 
guiltless for all future time of Abner’s blood, David impre¬ 
cated a terrible curse on Joab and his house. He then call¬ 
ed his followers to bury Abner at Hebron with the honors 
due to a prince and chieftain. Joab was obliged to join in 
the universal mourning, “ and King David himself followed 
the bier.” David’s conduct formed the climax of his favor 
with the people, who well knew his innocence: “ as whatso¬ 
ever the king did pleased all the people.” But he bitterly 
felt his impotence to restrain his too powerful relations, and 
vented his indignation in the words which have become 
proverbial: “ These men, the sons of Zeruiah, be loo hard for 
me.” He added threats that the doer of evil should be re¬ 
warded accord in 2 to his wickedness : but it was not till Joab 
had again mortally provoked him by killing Absalom, that 
he deposed him from his office of captain of the guard, and 
gave it to Amasa, whose treacherous murder filled up the 
measure of Joab’s crimes. Kveu then David left his punish¬ 
ment as a legacy to Solomon, by whom he was put to death. 1 * 

Ish-boshelh, left helpless by the lossof Abner, fell a victim 
to the conspiracy of two of his captains, who slew him on his 
bed, intending to proclaim Jonathan’s son, Mephibosheth (or 
Merib-baal), who was not only an infant, but lame. Being a 
child office years old when the tidings were brought of the 

7 2 Snm. iii. f>-21. * 2 Sam. iii. 22-27, 80. 

u 2 Sam. iii. 81-89. xix. ; 1 K. ii. 5, C, 33, 34. 
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death of Saul and Jonathan, he was carried off by his nurse, 
who let him fall in the hurry of the flight, and so lamed him 
for life. His royalty was as impotent as his person ; but yet 
lie was the least unfortunate of Saul’s house, from the favor 
which David showed him for his father’s sake, and in fulfill¬ 
ment of their covenant. We shall hear much of him after¬ 
ward ; but meanwhile it is not clear from the narrative 
whether he was even proclaimed or brought out from his 
place of refuge, which, according to Josephus, was in the 
house of Machir ben-Ammiel, a prince of Gad or Manasseh, 
at Lo-debar, near Mahanaim. 10 

The murderers of Ish-bosheth carried his head to David at 
Hebron, only to meet the fate of the messenger of Saul’s death. 
They were put to death ; their hands and feet cut off, and their 
bodies hanged over the Pool of Hebron, while the head of Ish- 
bosheth was buried in the sepulchre of Abner. 11 

g 2. The minds of all the people were not united in favor 
of David. The elders came to him at Hebron, recognizing 
him as their brother, recalling his leadership of Israel in the 
time of Saul, and acknowledging that God had appointed 
him ** to feed His people Israel.” So they anointed him as 
kin lt of Israel at Hebron, and he made with them a cove- 
nant. based doubtless on the law given by Moses for the con¬ 
stitution of the kingdom, and the event was celebrated by a 
th ree days’ feast. 13 David was now at the head of a power¬ 
ful army, composed of the best warriors of all the tribes, 
who came ready armed to him at Hebron. Judah sent 6800 , 
Simeon 7100 , Levi 4600 , besides 3700 priests, under Jehoiada, 
with whom came the young Zadok, already famous for his 
valor, and destined to bring back the high-priesthood into the 
house of Eleazar. Even Benjamin, which had hitherto stood 
fast by the family of Saul, contributed 3000 men ; Ephraim, 
20 , 800 , and the half-tribe of Manasseh, 18 , 000 . Two hundred 
captains led the whole tribe of Issachar, whose decision gain* 
ed for them the praise that “they had understanding of the 
times, to know what Israel ought to do.” The 50,000 of 
Zebulun were all “ expert in war, well armed, firm in their 
ranks, and of no double heartNaphtali furnished 37,000 
such warriors, under 1000 captains; Dan, 28 , 600 ; and Ash¬ 
er, 40 , 000 . The tribes of Reuben, Gad, and lialf-Manasse'n 

" 1 Sam. jr. 4 ; 1 Chron. viii. 34, tion to the kingdom of all Israel nro 
ix. 40 ; Joseph. Ant. vii. 5, § 5. omitted in the First Book of the Chron - 

1: 1 Sam. iv. It deserves notice idex, 
that all th'-se transactions between. 12 2 Sam. v. 1-3; 1 Chron, xi. 1-3* 
the death of Saul and David’s cleva-lxii. 39. 
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sent 120,000 well-armed warriors across the Jordan. The 
sum is 337,600 men, besides the whole tribe of Issachar. 15 

Having this powerful many, David resolved to remove the 
seat of government from the remote Hebron nearer to the 
centre ol the country, and his choice at once fell upon Jeru¬ 
salem, the strong city of the JebusitCs, situated on a rocky 
height 2600 feet above the level of the sea. But another rea¬ 
son also probably recommended Jerusalem to David as the 
capital of his kingdom. It was impossible for him to desert 
the great tribe to which he belonged, and over which he had 
been reigning for some years. Now Jerusalem was the nat¬ 
ural escape out of this difficulty, since the boundary bet ween 
Judah and Benjamin ran at the foot of the hill on which the 
city stands. 14 Jerusalem consisted of an upper and a lower 
city; and though the latter was taken by the men of Judah 
in the time of Joshua, the upper city defied their at tacks, and 
the whole remained a Jebusite city till the period at which 
wc have arrived. 

David now advanced against the place at the head of the 
formidable army already described. No doubt he approach¬ 
ed the city from the south. As before, the lower city was 
immediately taken, and, as before, the citadel held out. 16 The 
undaunted Jebusites, believing in the impregnability of their 
fortress, manned the battlements “ with lame and blind.” 
But they little understood the temper of the king or of t hose 
he commanded. David’s anger was thoroughly roused by 
the insult, and he at once proclaimed to his host that the 
first man who would scale the rocky side of the fort ress and 
kill a Jebusite should be made chief captain of the host. A 
crowd of warriors rushed forward to the* attempt, but Joab’s 
superior agility gained him the day, and the citadel, the fast¬ 
ness of Zion, was taken (1046 n.o.). It is the first time that 
that memorable name appears in the history. The fortress, 
which now became the capital of the kingdom, received the 
name of “the city of David and David fortified its whole 
circuit round about from Millo, while Joab repaired the rest 
of the city. :n In this capital, the power of the king was now 
thoroughly established: “David went on, and grew great; 
for the Lord of hosts was with him.” 17 Ilis power was ac¬ 
knowledged by Hiram king of Tyre, who sought for the af 

13 1 Cliron. xii. 23 - 40 . ! pliy of Jerusalem, see Notes and II- 

14 The citv itself was actually in lustrations 

* • l " „ l * -I _I 15 T__ 


w 

Benjamin, but by crossing the narrow 
ravine of Ilinnom von set foot on the 
territory of Jmlab. On the tnpogra- 


15 Joseph. Ant. vii. 3, § 1. 

in 2 Sam. v. (5-1); 7 Cliron. xi. 4 8 

17 2 Sam. v. 10 ; 1 Chron. xi. 0 
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banco which he henceforth steadily maintained with David 

to 

and Solomon, and who now sent cedar-timber from Lebanon, 
with masons and carpenters, to build David a palace. But 
there was already “ a worm in the bud,” which afterward 
blighted all David’s happiness. Disregarding the express 
command of Moses, 18 he formed a numerous harem. Already, 
while at Hebron, lie had added to his first wife (l),Michal, 
restored to him by Ish-bosheth, and to (2), Ahinoam, and (3), 
Abigail, the two wives of his wanderings, four others, name¬ 
ly (4). Maacah, the daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur (5), 
Haggith (6), Abital, and (7), Eglah; and each of them, ex¬ 
cept Michal who was childless, had borne him one son at He¬ 
bron, namely (1), Amnon (2), Chiliab (3), Absalom (4),Ado- 
nijah (5), Shephatiah, and (6), Ithream, and one daughter, Ta¬ 
mar, who was full sister to Absalom by Maacah. 13 At Jeru¬ 
salem he took more wives, whose names and number are not 
stated, and who bore him ten more sons. Besides these, he 
had ten concubines, whose children are not named. This list 
does not include Bathsheba, whose story will be related pres¬ 
ently. She bore David five sons, of whom the youngest, Solo- 
mox, was his successor. 20 In all this David stopped short of 
that fatal step contemplated in the warning of Moses, and 
taken by Solomon, of multiplying to himself wives from hea¬ 
then nations, so as to turn away his heart from God ; 21 but 
the miseries he suffered in his family giye the best answer to 
the folly which quotes Scripture in sanction of polygamy. 
He reigned at Jerusalem for thirty-three years, besides the 
seven years and a half in Hebron, making his whole reign, 
in round numbers, forty years (b.c. 1056-1015). He was 
thirty years old at his first accession, and seventy at his 
death. 22 It is emphatically stated that “ David perceived 
that Jehovah had established him king over Israel, and that 
he had exalted his kingdom for his people IsraeVs sake.” 23 

A twofold work had been given him to perform: to estab¬ 
lish the worship of Jehovah in the place which he had chosen 
above all others for his abode, and to extend the kingdom of 
Israel to the bounds promised to their fathers. With the 
former object first in his thoughts, he had proposed to the 
tribes who gathered at Hebron that the ark should be brought 
up from Kirjath-jearim, but the project was delayed by war. 
1 he Philistines resolved not to give up without an effort their 

** Deut. xvii. 17. ;5-9. See the pedigree in Notes ana 

r ' 2 Sam. iii. 2-5 ; 1 Chron. iii. 1-4. Illustrations to chap. xx. 
v ‘ 2 San., v. 13-16; 1 Chron. iii. 21 Dent. xvii. 17. 

K 1 Sam. v. 4, 5 ; 1 Chron. iii. 4, xxvi. 31, xxix. 27. 2J 2 Sam. v. 12. 

T 
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long domination over Israel, gathered their hosts in the val¬ 
ley of Rephaim, or the valley of the Giants. 24 At the com¬ 
mand of God, David fell upon them with a fury as resistless 
as the outburst of water through a broken dike, whence the 
scene of slaughter was called Baal-perazim {the “ height ” of 
the outbursts). The Philistines were not only routed, but dis¬ 
graced by the burning of their idols, which were left on the 
held of battle. A second victory was gained in the same 
valley by a stratagem prescribed by God, whose presence 
was indicated to the army of Israel by a rustling in the tops 
of the mulberry-trees, and the Philistines were smitten from 
Gibcon to Gazer. “And the fame of David went out into 
all lands; and Jehovah brought the fear of him upon all na 
tions.” 2 * Henceforth David is found acting on the offensive 
against the Philistines; and meanwhile their defeat and the 
friendship of King Iliram secured peace along the whole 
maritime coast. 

§ 3. David had now the long desired opportunity for the re¬ 
moval of the ark. He had “ sworn tc Jehovah, and vowed 
to the mighty God of Jacob. Surely I will not come into 
the tabernacle of my house, nor go up into my bed ; I will not 
give sleep to mine eyes, nor slumber to mine eyelids, until I find 
out a place for Jehovah, an habitation for the mighty God of 
Jacob.” 28 Since its restoration by the Philistines, the sym¬ 
bol of Jehovah’s presence had had its stated abode at Kir- 
jath-jearim, here called Baalah, under the care of Abinadab 
and his family. 27 Thither David went with 30,000 men, 
chosen from all the tribes, and transported the ark, with mu¬ 
sic and singing, from Abinadab’s house in Gibeah (the cita¬ 
del of Kirjath-jearim) on a new cart, driven by Uzzah and 
Ahio, the two sons of Abinadab. But its progress to Jeru¬ 
salem suffered a melancholy interruption. As the procession 
reached the threshing-floor of Naclion (or Chidon), the oxen 
shook the cart, and Uzzah laid his hand upon the ark to steady 
it, forgetting that Jehovah needed not his aid. The profana¬ 
tion was punished by his instant death, to the great grief of 
David, who named the place Perez-uzzah (the breaking forth 
on Uzzah). But Uzzah’s fate M r as not merely the penalty of 
his own rashness. The improper mode of transporting the 
ark, which ought to have been borne on the shoulders of tho 
Lcvit.es, was the primary cause of his unholy deed; and Da* 

54 The site of the vallcv is uncer-! 25 2 Sam. v. 18—25; 1 Chron. 

« * 

tain, hut it probably extended toward ,8, 17; comp. Isa. xxviii ‘M, 

... 1 ' ! or -* i * 


Bethlehem 


Vs. cxxxii. 1-5. 


37 1 Sam. vi. 21. vii. 1. 
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vid distinctly recognized it as a punishment on the people 
in general, “ because we sought Him not after the due or- 
or. *' 

The terror of this proof of Jehovah’s jealousy stayed fur¬ 
ther progress for the time, and the ark was carried aside to 
the house of Obed-edom, the Gittite. There it remained 
three pionths, and brought to the family of this Philistine r 
blessing like that which had long crowned the house oi 
Abinadub.* 9 

Meanwhile David prepared for its final transport to Jeru 
ealem with a care suitable to the awful lesson he had re¬ 
ceived. Instead of removing the old tabernacle, which was 
doubtless much impaired by age, he set up a new tent for it 
in the city ol David. In the first procession, the king and 
his warriors had perhaps held too prominent a place, to the 
injury of the religious solemnity, which was now duly pre¬ 
served. David intrusted the duty of carrying it to those 
whom Jehovah had appointed. He assembled the three fami¬ 
lies of the house of Levi, with the sons of Aaron, and the high- 
priests of both the branches, Zadok, of the house of Eleazar, 
and Abiathar, of the house of Ithamar, 30 and bade them sanc¬ 
tify themselves to bring up the ark of God; and so they car¬ 
ried it on their shoulders after the manner prescribed by Mo¬ 
ses. They were escorted by David and his chosen warriors, 
with the elders of Israel, and the procession started with 
every sign of iov. The first movement was watched with 
dee]> anxiety, lest there should still be some fault to provoke 
God’s anger: but when the Levites had taken six steps in 
safety, it was seen that God helped them ; and the procession 
halted, while David sacrificed seven bullocks and seven rams. 

a 

He then took his place before the ark, clothed only with the 
linen ephod of the priestly order, without his royal robes, and 
danced with all his might, playing upon the harp as he led 
the way up to the hill of Zior Q mid the songs of the Levites, 
the joyful shouts of all the people, and the noise of cornets, 
and trumpets, and cymbals, and psalteries, and harps. Hav¬ 
ing placed it in the tabernacle he had prepared, and having 
Dffered burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, he blessed the peo¬ 
ple in the name of Jehovah, and dealt to each of the multi¬ 
tude, women as well as men, a loaf of bread, a large piece of 


w 1 Chron. xv, 13. 

** 1 Samuel vi. 1-11; 

• * • 

Comp. 2 Sam. viii. 16. 
tedcnce given to Zadok in 


| xv. 11, may be due to the state of 
1 Chron. I t hings when the book was composed. 

Perhaps Zadok had been recognized 
The pro- as high-priest by Saul after Abiaf 
I Chron. thar’s flight to David. 
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meat, and a flagon of wine, doubtless from the offerings. lie 
then returned to bless his household; but his reception cast 
a shade even over this most joyful day of all his reign. His 
enthusiastic dance before the ark had been observed with 
scorn by his wife Michal from a window of the new palace ; 
she met him on his return with insulting reproaches, to which 
he made'an indignant answer; and she remained barren to 
the day of her death. 31 

In both these ceremonials a prominent feature was the 
singing the praises of Jehovah to the music of various instru¬ 
ments. On the first removal of the ark, we are told that 
“David and all Israel played before God with all their 
might, and with singing, and with harps, psalteries, timbrels, 
cymbals, and trumpets.” On the second occasion David 
made a complete arrangement of the musical service, placing 
it under the direction of the priests, Zadok and Abiathar, and 
appointing the Lcvites for its performance, with Asaimi 33 at 
their head. The First Book of Chronicles describes the order 
of this “service of song,” and preserves the Psalm of thanks¬ 
giving which David first delivered into the hand of Asaph 
and his brethren. 33 The comparison of this with several in 
the Book of Psalms shows that it is either an outline which 
was afterward expanded into separate poems, or an epitome 
of the Psalms used on the occasion. For there are many 
Psalms to be referred to the removal of the ark to Jerusalem, 
both on the ground of tradition and of their own internal evi¬ 
dence. At the head of these is the 132 ( 1 , in which David in 
his own name describes the removal cf the ark from the first 
desire of his heart to its final accomplishment, records (tod’s 
eternal covenant with him and his house, and celebrates Je¬ 
hovah's choice of Zion for his* abode. The G8th is equally 
suitable for the first removal of the ark, for the solemn pause 
in which David offered sacrifice when the Levitos had lifted 
it at its second removal, or for its entrance into the city of 
David; it begins with the words appointed by Closes to be 
sung when the ark was lifted, “ Let God arise, let his enemies 
be scattered,” and it advances from the record of victory 

2 Sam. vi. ; 1 Oliron. xv., xvi. 

M Psalms 1. and lxxiii. to lxxxiii. 
ire attributed to Asaph, but probably 
all except the 1., lxxiii., and lxxvii. 
are of biter origin. He was in after¬ 
times celebrated as a seer as well as 
a musical composer, and was put on 
a par with David (2 Chr. xxix. 30; 

Nell, xii. 46). The office appears to 


have remained hereditary in his fnm- 

» 

ilv, unless he was the founder of a 
school of poets and musical composers, 
who were called after him 44 the sons 
of Asaph’ 1 (comp, the IlomeridiuJ (1 
Chr. xxv. 1 ; 2 Chr. xx. 14; Kzra ii 
41 ). 

J3 1 Oliron. xvi. ; comp. l‘s. cv. 1 
lf>, xevi., cvi., evii., cxviii., cxxxvi. 
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after victory to the final establishment of God’s house at Je* 
rusalem, and the prediction of the worship He should receive 
from all nations of the earth. The 24th marks the entrance 
of the ark into the citadel of Zion by its grand refrain, 

“Lift up your heads, 0 ye gates; 

Aud be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 

And the King of glory 6hall come in”: — 

words winch clearly set forth the idea which runs through all 
these psalms, of victory as well as praise. They celebrate 
not only the inauguration of the place of religious worship, 
but the installation of Jehovah, the glorious King, who has at 
length completed the victory over the heathen enemies of his 
people, in tiie citadel from which he shall still go forth to 
conquer all the world. He is marked as the God of battles 
by the new name which heralds his entrance :— 

“ Who is this King of glory? 

Jehovah strong and mighty, 

Jehovah mighty in battle.” 

“ Who is this King of glory ? 

The Lord of Hosts, 34 
He is the King of glory.” 

The 96tn, 105th, 106th, as we have seen, are probably the 
full form, adapted to the Temple service, of the Psalm which 
David delivered to Asaph and his brethren at the close of 
this great ceremony. Of others les-s certainly belonging to 
this occasion, the 15th describes the character of a true citi¬ 
zen of Zion, and forms a sort of proclamation against impi¬ 
ety in the new city ; the 101st is in a similar vein, with more 
especial reference to David’s conduct of his own house ; the 
29th (in the LXX.) and the 30th have titles referring them 
to this time. 

All other arrangements were made by David with equal 
care for the whole order of divine worship, according to the 
law' of Moses. Asaph and his brethren were appointed to 
minister in the daily service before the ark. The office of 
chief doorkeeper was committed to Obed-edom,in whose house 
the ark had rested. Zadok and the priests were charged with 
the daily and other sacrifices at the Tabernacle, which remain' 
ed at Gibeon. S4b 

David’s zeal for the house of God was still only fulfilled 
in part. His new city was blessed with the symbol of Je¬ 
hovah’s presence, but that sacred object had itself no worthy 

34 Properly Jehovah of AbifiEb; but we preserve the phrase so famil¬ 
iar to our ears. 3411 1 Chron. xvi. 37-43. 
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abode. The palace built for the king by Hiram’s workmen 
was now finished, and no war summoned him from its halls; 
but, as he sat in it, he was troubled by the thought, which 
has so often since lighted up the “ Lamp of Sacrifice —“ See 
now, I dwell in a house of cedars, but the ark of the cove• 
nant of Jehovah dwelleth within curtains.” lie uttered his 
feelings to the prophet Nathan, who now first appears as 
David’s chief counselor; and, as if there could be but one 
response to so pious a desire, without waiting to consult 
God, Nathan replied, “Do all that is in thy heart, for God 
is with thee.” 34 But that same night the word of God came 
to Nathan, bidding him tell David that he was not to build 
a house for God to dwell in. lie is reminded that Jehovah 
had been content to dwell in a tent ever since the Kxodus 
and that He had not spoken a word to any of the tribes or 
the judges about building him a house of cedar. In these 
words, which sound like a gentle rebuke for a tendency to 
materialism in God’s wor ship, we see the same principle 
which Solomon recognizes in the very act of dedicating his 
temple : “ Behold ! the heaven and heaven of heavens can 
not contain Thee ; how much less this house that I have 
built !” 30 But the design was only postponed, not forbidden. 
Just as God condescended to the wish of the people for a 
king, and then made the stability of David’s throne the new 
basis of the commonwealth, so he chose a habitation for him¬ 
self in the city of David, as a sign that the period of pilgrim¬ 
age was ended, and that his home was with the king and 
people of Ilis choice. So Nathan was commissioned to tell 
David that Jehovah, who had been with, him hitherto, would 
first establish Ids house, and would raise up one of his sons, 
whose kingdom should be established forever, and who should 
build the house of God in the place chosen by Himself. 17 
This prediction, referring first to Solomon, is expressed ir 
terms that could only be fulfilled in the Messiah ; and it is 
clear that David understood it so, from the wonderful prayer 
which he poured out before God in thanksgiving for the hon¬ 
or put upon him. 38 Similar feelings arc uttered in several 
of the “ Messianic Psalms,” which have therefore been regard¬ 
ed as written on the occasion of Nathan’s prophecy, such as 
the 2d, 45th, 22d, 10th, 118th, and 110th, in all of which the 
nromises of God to David and his house are celebrated in 


' 6 2 Sain. vii. 1-3 ; 1 Chron. xvii. ! 87 2 Sam. vii. 4-17; 1 Cliron. xvii. 

1,2. j 3-15. 

* 1 K viii. 27 ; 2 Chr. ii. G : comp. 1 ^ 2 Sam. vii. 18-29 ; 1 Cliron. xvii 

Ie. lxvi. 1 ; Acts vii. 49, xvii. 24. I 1G-27. 
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that wonderfully expressive language which reveals Him who 
was at once David’s Son and Lord. 39 

§ 4. His own throne, and the service of God’s sanctuary, 
being thus established, David advanced to the final subjuga¬ 
tion of the enemies of Israel. 

i. We have already mentioned the two last invasions of 
the PiiiT.i stixes : they were now, in their turn, invaded and 
subdued by David, who took the proud frontier city of Gath, 
‘‘The bridle of the mother-city,” with its “ daughter towns.” 40 
Except one or two minor combats, we hear of no further 
trouble from the Philistines during David’s reign. This con- 
quest secured to Israel its promised boundary on the south¬ 
west, the u river of Egypt.” 

ii. Turning to the eastern frontier, David exacted from 

Moab a signal vengeance for all her enmity against Israel 

down from the time of Balak. Two-thirds of the people 

were put to death, and the other third reduced to tribute. 41 

David’s personal relations to this nation, whose blood he 

shared, had been so friendlv that we have seen him commit- 
1 * 

ting his father and mother to the care of the King of Moab. 
A Jewish tradition says that they were foully murdered. 
There is not a word of this in the Scripture narrative; but 
we may be quite sure that David’s vengeance was provoked 
bv some treacherous insult, as in the later case of Ammon. 
Thus was Balaam’s prophecy fulfilled :—“ Out of Jacob shall 
come he that shall have dominion, and shall destroy him that 
remaineth of Ar” (the metropolis of Moab). 

iii. The eastern frontier being now secured, for Nahash the 
Ammonite was his friend, David advanced to the conquest 
of the promised boundary on the north-east, “ the great river 
Euphrates.” 42 Two Syrian kingdoms lay between him and 
his purpose. That of Zobaii, which has been mentioned more 
than once before, was then governed by Hadadezer, the son 
of Rehob, whom David defeated, taking from him his force 
of 1000 chariots, 700 horse, and 20,000 infantry. The char¬ 
iot-horses were hamstrung, according to the command of 
Moses, but David could not resist the temptation of reserv¬ 
ing 100 chariots as an ornament for his royal state. 43 The 


3 * Comp. Matt. xxii. 44 ; Mark xii. 
3G : Luke xx. 42. 

2 Sarn. \ iii. 1; 1 Chron. xviii. 
1: the above is Gesenius’s explana-; 
tion of the obscure phrase “ Metheg- 
amrnah.” which Ewald renders, “ the 
bridle of the fore-arm.” 

4] 2 Sara, viii. 2 ; I Chron. xviii. 2. 


To this war belong the exploits of Be- 
naiah, the son of Jehoiada (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20; 1 Chron. xi. 22). 

42 2 Sam. viii. 3; 1 Chron. xviii. 3; 
comp. Gen. :;v. 18. 

43 2 Sam. viii. 3, 4 ; 1 Chron. xviii, 
3, 4. 
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Syrians of Damascus, coming to the help of Hadadezer, weio 
defeated with tlie loss of 22,000 men ; and that fairest aim 
oldest of the cities of the world was made tribut ary to Da¬ 
vid, and garrisoned by his troops. “Thus did Jehovah pre¬ 
serve David whithersoever lie went.” 44 

These victories led to an alliance with Toi, king of IIa 
matii (the Coele-Syna of the Greeks), 46 who sent his sou 
Joram to congratulate David on the defeat of Hadadezer, 
ihis own enemy. This, together with the old friendship of 
Hiram king of Tyre, secured the northern frontier ; and 
David returned to Jerusalem, laden with the golden shields 
of Iladadczer’s body-guard, the brass taken from his cities, 

* l 7 J 

and the vessels of gold and silver and brass which Joram 
had brought as presents. All these, together with the spoils 
of Moab and the Philistines, the plunder formerly takjm from 
Amalek, and that gained afterward from Edom and the sons 
of Ammon, he dedicated for the service of the future Tem¬ 
ple. 46 

iv. The long conflict of Edom with his brother Israel was 
now brought to its first decision by a great victory gained 
by Abishai, the son of Zcruiah, in “ the valley of Salt ” (on 
the south of the Dead Sea), in which the Edomites lost 18,000 
men. 47 David was probably in Syria at the time of this 
battle, which was followed up by a great army under Joab, 
who in six months almost exterminated the male population. 
David then visited the conquered land, and placed garrisons 
in all the cities. The young king, Iladad, however, escaped 
to Egypt, and became afterward a formidable enemy to Solo¬ 


mon. 


These victories, which David celebrates in the GOtli and 
110th Psalms, 46 carried the southern frontier of Israel to the 
eastern head of the Red Sea; and from that point to tho 
frontier of Egypt, the Arab tribes had felt enough of his 
power as an exile not to molest him in the hour of his tri¬ 
umph. The bounds of the promised land were now fully 
occupied, though not even now so completely as if Israel, 
had been faithful from the first. For, besides the scattered 
remnants of the old inhabitants, several of whom (as Ittai 


4J 2 Sum. viii. !>, G; 1 Chron. xviii. 
&-7. 

15 In it3 fullest sense it extended 
still further north, to the valley of the 
Orontes. 

49 2 Sam. viii. 7-12; 1 Chron. 
xviii. 7-11. 

47 2 Sam. viii. 13, 14 ; 1 Chron. 


xviii. 12, 13: the word “Syrians" 
in tlie former passage is due to an 
obvious error of the text, Aram for 
Edom. 48 1 K.xi. 14-22. 

4 “ The title of the former, and the 
contents of both, fix their oornposb 
tion to the timo of the conquest of 
Edom. 
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the Gittite Uriah the Hittite, and others) were conspicuous 
ainoiiiX the kind's great men ; besides that the Philistines and 
others, who had been devoted to extermination, were only 
reduced to tribute ; there was one fair province unsubdued, 
the whole coast of Phoenicia, the great cities of which still 
flourished under their native kings, the chief of whom was 
David's tirm ally. 

These extended limits were only preserved during the 
feigns of David and of Solomon, a period of about sixty 
years. For that time, however, the state formed no longer 
a petty monarchy, barely holding its own among the sur¬ 
rounding nations, as under Saul; but it was truly one of the 
great Oriental monarchies; too truly, indeed, for the mag¬ 
nificence of Solomon sapped its strength, and prepared its 
speedy dissolution. Meanwhile David’s position is thus de¬ 
scribed by the prophet Nathan:—“Thus saith Jehovah of 
hosts, I took thee from the sheepcote, from following the 
sheep, to be ruler over my people, over Israel: and I was 
with thee whithersoever thou wentest, and have cut off all 
thine enemies out of thy sight, and have made thee a great 
name, like unto the name of the great men that are in tho 
earth.’” 0 Thus “David reigned overall Israel,and executed 
judgment and justice among all his people.” 51 

§ 5. The constitution which David established for his 
kingdom was preserved, in its main forms, to the end of the 
monarchy. 

i. The Royal Family. — We have already spoken of Da¬ 
vid's goodly progeny, which well entitled him to the epithet of 
“patriarch.” 52 The princes were under the charge of Jehiel, 
probably the Levite of that name :” 53 but, when Solomon 
was bom, he was committed to the care of the prophet Na¬ 
than/ 4 The warm love of David for his sons 55 was shown in 


an indulgence that was the proximate cause of the family 
calamities which were visited on him as a judgment for his 


one great sin. But those dark clouds had not yet gather¬ 
ed ; and he had nothing to mar his pleasure in his children, 
two of whom, at least, Absalom and Adonijah, inherited hie 
beau tv. 


ii. The Military Organization was based on that of Saul. 
(1.) “ The Host ” was composed, from the first formation 


yj 2 Sam. vii. 9. 53 1 Chron. xxvii. 32, xv. 21 j 2 

tl 2 Sara. viii. 15; 1 Chron. xviii. Chron. xx. 14. 

14. 64 2 Sam. xii. 25, according to ono 

K Acts ii. 29. interpretation. 

64 2 Sam. xiii. 31, 33, 36, xiv. 33, xviii. 6, 33, xix. 4; 1 K.i 6 

T 2 
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of the nation in the desert, of all males capable of bearing 
arms, who were summoned to war by the judges or princes 
of tribes when the necessity arose. Saul formed a chosen 
band of 3000 as a standing army, the nucleus of the whole 
force, under Abner, as commander-in-chief. The same post 
was held under David by Joab, who won it by the capture 
of the citadel of Jerusalem, lie led out the host to war 
when the king did not take the held in person. 60 The stand- 
mg organization was improved under David by the division 
of the whole host into twelve bodies of 24,000 each (288,000 
in all) , whose turn of service came every month, and each 
of which had a commander chosen from David’s band of 
mightv men of valor. 67 In accordance with the institution 
prescribed by Moses, the force was entirely of infantry : the 
100 chariots reserved by David from the Syrians seem to 
have been only for purposes of state. The weapons con¬ 
stantly alluded to in the history and the Psalms are spears 
and shields, swords and bows. The use of body armor is 
mentioned in the storv of Goliath. 

(2.) The Body-guard was recruited to so great an extent 
from foreigners (and chiefly Philistines, a practice dating 
probably from David’s exile) that the force bore a foreign 
name, like the Scottish archers and the Swiss guards of the 
French kings and the Pope. At least it seems most proba¬ 
ble that “ Chercthites and Pelcthites” are proper names, 
the former of a Philistine tribe, 6 " and the latter a form of 
the word Philistines. They are mentioned in close connec- 

4 / 

tion with the “Gittitcs,” a body of GOO men who came to 
David from Gath, under Ittai; but these seem only to have 
joined him on the special occasion of his flight from Absa¬ 
lom. 6 * The commander of the Chercthites and Pelcthites 
was Benaiah, the son of Jehoiada, the priest of the line of 
Kleazar. 00 

(3.) The IT roes, or Mighty Men (Gihhorim ), were a pecu¬ 
liar and favored body (like the Cent Gardes of Napoleon), 
composed originally of the GOO warriors who joined David 
in his exile, and afterward maintained at the same number. 
They were formed into three great divisions of 200 each, and 
thirty bands of twenty each, with their respective leaders. 
The captains of t wenties formed “ the thirty,” and the com* 

M 2 Sam. xii. 2G; 1 K. xi. 15. tainlv performed by the tody-guard 

b ‘ 1 Chron. xxvii. 1-15. 'See 2 K. xi. 4 ; 1 K. xiv. 27. 

1 Sam. xxx. 14. The words are M 2 Snm. xv. 18-22. 
otherwise interpreted “execution- 80 2 Sam. viii. 18, xx. 23; 1 K. i 
era ” and “couriers. ' functions cer- 38, 44; 1 Citron, xviii. 17 
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man dors of two hundreds “ the three,” above whom was 
“the eapiain of the mighty men.” This post was held by 
Abisliai, the son of Zeruiah ; but, though first in rank, he 
was inferior in prowess to “the three,” who were Jasho- 
beam \or Adino) the Hachmonite, Eleazar, son of Dodo the 
Ahohite, who was with David at Ephes-dammim, and Sham* 
mah. son of Agee the Hararite. We have also a list of “the 
.hirtv," some of whose names occur also in other passages:' 
it opens with the name of Asahel, the brother of Joab, whc/ 
was slain bv Abner, and cioses with that of Uriah the Hit* 
tite, who fell by the treachery of David himself. 81 

iii. The Civil Administration was conducted under the 
eyes of the king himself, assisted by a council, of which the 
chief members were Jonathan, the king’s nephew, son of his 
brother Shimeah, who seems to have been his chief secre¬ 
tary ; 62 Ahithophel of Gilo, afterward so famous as Absalom’s 
adviser; his rival Hushai the Archite, the king’s “friend” 
or “companion;” Jehoiada, the son of Benaiah; and Zadok 
and Abiathar, the high-priests; together with Joab, and 
probably Benaiah, whose military rank gave them, like Ab~ 
ner and David under Saul, a high place at the court. Then 
there were the great officers of state, Sheva or Seraiah, the 
“scribe” or public secretary; Jehoshaphat, the “recorder” 
or historian; Adoram; and Ira, the Jairite, who was “a 
chief ruler about David,” 63 with functions probably judicial, 
and the same rank was held by David’s sons. 84 The royal 
possessions in the fields, cities, villages, and castles, compris¬ 
ing farms, vineyards, olive and other trees, stores of wine and 
oil, herds of oxen and camels, and flocks of sheep, besides 
treasure, were intrusted to officers for each branch, all undei 
a chief treasurer, Azmaveth, the son of Adiel. 85 But a place 
was still found for the patriarchal government of the tribes, 
whose princes are enumerated; 88 the prince of Judah being, 
not David himself, but his brother Elihu (doubtless the same 
as Eliab) 87 by the right of primogeniture. 

iv. The Religious Institutions were in part mixed up with 

81 2 Sam. xxiii. 8-39 ; 1 Chron. xi. lthe word translated uncle, and that 
11-47. The comparison of the two this is the same Jonathan as in 2 
ii'ts affords an interesting example Sam. xxi. 21 ; 1 Chron. xx. 7. 
of the minor variations of the sacred i 83 The LXX. translate the word 
text. The excess above the number; “ruler” as “priest.” 
of thirty is naturally accounted for by 84 2 Sam. viii. 1G-18, xx. 23-26 ; ] 
the new appointments required to fill Chron. xviii. 14-17, xxvii. 32-34. 
up vacancies. 85 1 Chron. xxvii. 25-31. 

83 1 Chron. xxvii. 32 . it seems that 88 1 Chron. xxvii. 10-2? 

‘nephew” is the truer meaning of 87 1 Sam. xvi. 16- 
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the constitution of the monarchy itself. Like Saul and soma 
of the judges, we see David offering sacrifices—an apparent 
usurpation of the priestly office, to be explained perhaps by 
the patriarchal priesthood, which was vested in the chief of 
a family, and therefore by a natural analogy in the chief of 
the state and he even gives the priestly benediction. 8 ' 
But his peculiar character, as the religious head of the state, 
is seen in his inspiration as a prophet and psalmist. “Being 
'C prophet ,” as St. Peter explicitly declared, 70 lie foretold, in 
plainer and more glowing language than any that had yet 
been used, thos-a great events, of which the whole ceremonial 
of the Jewish Church, and even his own kingdom, were but 
types, “ the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow.’ 7 As a prophet too, he taught the people those prin¬ 
ciples of religious and moral truth of which the Psalms are 
full, and which, in the Proverbs, were to a great extent learnt 
by Solomon from him. As “ the sweet Psalmist of Israel," 
who said of himself “ The Spirit of Jehovah spoke by me, and 
His word was in my tongue,” it was his peculiar honor, not 
only for the Jewish Church, but for the Church Universal to 
the end of time, to direct that part of God’s worship which 
is the best utterance of the heart, the tuneful notes of praise, 
inseparably blended with prayer and with the utterance of 
divine truth. His pre-eminence in this respect is unaffected 
by the doubts about the authorship of many of the Psalms. 
A great truth is expressed by the common title which names 
the whole book “ The Psalms of David for lie founded 
psalmody as an institution, taught it to Asaph and his other 
immediate successors, and gave the model which all later 
psalmists followed. 71 

While he thus furnished the matter of psalmody, he regu¬ 
lated its manner, by arranging for the first time a full choral 
service. To this office David, in conjunction with the chiefs 
of the Levites, set apart three families, one from each of the 
three houses of the tribe, the Gershonitcs, Kohathites, and 
Merarites. They were prophets as well as singers, “ to proph¬ 
esy with harps, with psalteries, and with cymbals;” 70 and 
they handed down their art from generation to generation 


68 Even Samuel, though a Lcvite, 
jras not a priest. 

89 2 Sam. vi. G. 

70 Acts ii. .'!(). 

71 It is not meant to lie implied that 
David did not himself work upon 
more ancient models such as the 


“Hymn of Miriam’’ (Ex. xr.), the 
“Prayer of Moses the Man of God” 
(Ps. xc.). the “Song of Deborah” 
(Judg. v.), and the “Thanksgiving 
of Hannah ” (1 Sam. ii.). 

72 1 Chron. xv 16-22, xxv. I, 2, 
comp, xxiii 6. 
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bv a systematic course of instruction, “ the teacher as well 

• 4 _ * 

as the scholar.”* 3 These families were those of Asaph, the 


son of Berechiah the Gershonite, the chief singer, and also dis¬ 
tinguished as a seer;* 4 of Heman the Kohathite, son of Joel, 
and grandson of the prophet Samuel, and himself “ the king’s 
seer in the words of God ;” 75 and of Jeduthun (or Ethan), a 
Merarite, who is also called “ the king’s seer.” 78 The names 
of each of these leaders are found in the titles of particular 
Psalms ; and the tripartite division was observed till the Cap¬ 
tivity/ 7 and probably restored after the return. 78 At first 
thev were divided between the ark at Jerusalem and the tab¬ 


ernacle at Gibeon, the family of Asaph being assigned to the 
former, and those of Heman and Jeduthun to the latter. 78 

7 • 


The thi *ee families numbered 288 principal singers, divided 
by lot into twenty-four courses of twelve in each ; but the to¬ 
tal of the Levites engaged in praising Jehovah “with the in¬ 
struments which David made ” was 4000. 80 The rest of the 


Levites, amounting to 34,000, were arranged into the three 
families of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari. Six thousand bore 
the dignity of officers and judges, 4000 were set apart to the 
humbler office of doorkeepers/ 1 and the general service of the 
sanctuary, “ the work of the house of Jehovah,” was commit¬ 
ted to the remaining 24,000. 82 They were relieved of the 
hardest part of that work, the carrying the tabernacle and its 
vessels, now that God had given rest to his people, to dwell 
at Jerusalem forever; 83 and as the offices which remained, 
though numerous, were comparatively light, David assigned 
them to the Levites above twenty years, though the census 
was still taken according to the ancient standard of thirty 
and upward. 84 Their offices were to wait on the priests for 
the service of the house of Jehovah, purifying the holy place 
and the holy things, preparing the show-bread and the meat¬ 
offerings, praising God at the morning and evening service, 


73 1 Chron. xxv. 3-8; 2 Chron.'Lord Arthur Hervey, Genealogies cj 
xxiii. 13. The profession of art was our Lord, p. 214. 
commonly hereditary among all the 70 2 Chron. xxx. 15. 
nations of antiquity ; as we see in the 77 2 Chron. xxix. xxx. 
case of music and poetry in the Ho- 70 Neh. xi. 17 ; 1, Chron. ix. 16. 
uonda:. 79 1 Chron. xvi. 37-42 ; 1 Chron. 

1 2 Cliron. xxix. 30; “the words ! xxv. 8-31. 
nf Asaph ’ in this passage may mean ! 80 1 Chron. xxiii. 5. 

his tunes. The question of his an-; 81 1 Chron. xxiii. 4, 5; comp. Pa 
thorship of any of the Psalms is.lxxxiv. 10. 
doubtful. See note on p. 436. 82 1 Chron. xxiii. 4. 

76 1 Chron. xxv. 5; comp. 1 Chron. j B3 1 Chron. xxiii. 25, 26. 
vi. 33-38, with the commentaries of ! M 1 Chron. xxiii. 3, 23, 27. 
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and assisting in offering the burnt sacrifices on the Sabbaths 
and the stated feasts/ 5 

For the higher duties allotted by the law of Moses to the 
priesthood, the sons of Aaron were arranged according to the 
two houses ofEloazar and Ithamar; his two elder sons, Na- 
dab and Abihu, having died childless for their profanity. 80 
We have seen that Elcazar succeeded his father as high-priest; 
but it is clear that the head of the house of Ithamar was in 
some sense co-heir to the office. In the person and family of 
Eli this state of things was reversed : the high-priesthood was 
vested in the house of Ithamar; while that of Elcazar did not 
abdicate its claims. So, under David, we find both Zadok 
and Abiathar recognized as priests, the former being named 
first, by the right of primogeniture, while the latter actually 
held the office of high-priest. This double priesthood was in 
fact connected with a twofold service ; Zadok ministering at 
the old tabernacle in Gibcon, and Abiathar before the ark at 
Jerusalem. By the census taken toward the close of David’s 
reign, it appeared that the families of the house of Elcazar 
were twice as many as those of the house of Ithamar, there 
being sixteen of the former and eight of the latter/ 7 The 
twenty-four chiefs of these families were made the heads of 
twenty-four “ courses,” who were arranged in order by lot for 
the performance of the services of the sanctuary, and named 
ever afterward from their present chiefs. 88 The courses wero 
as follow:— 


t. Jeh oi; irib. 

2. Jcdaiah. 

3. Harim. 

4. Scorim. 

5* Malchijali. 
6. Mij amin. 


7. Ilakkoz. 

8. Abijali. 

9. Jcsliuah. 

10. Siiecaniah. 

11. Kliasliib. 

12. Jnkim. 


13. IIuppoli. 

14. Jeshchcnh. 

15. liilgah. 

1(J. ImnuT. 

17. Ilczir. 

IS. Aphses. 


19. Pcthaliiab. 

20. Jehezckel. 

21. Jachin. 

22. Gaimil. 

23. Delaial). 

24. Muli:iziali. w ' 


To the eighth course (that of Ahijah, or Abia) belonged Zach- 
arias, the father of John the Baptist. 90 The term for which 
each course was on duty is not expressly stated ; but from 
the analogy of the service of the porters," 1 and from the tes¬ 
timony of the Jewish writers, it seems to have been weekly, 
beginning on the Sabbath, the services of the week being 


45 1 Chron. xxiii. 24-32. I Even when, after flic Captivity, 

M Lev. x. ; Numb. xxvi. GO, 01. the courses were found to be reduced 
* 7 The disparity may have been to 4, these were attain divided into 
raused in part bv the slaughter of the 24, which were called by the ancient 
priests with Hophni and 1> hineh«s, names. ** 1 Chron. xxiv. 

and in part by reassoeva Qt j ( '° Luke i. 5-10, 23. 

Nob. J 41 1 Chron. t n. 25 ; 2 K. xi. 5. 
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*r ranged among the members of the course by lot. 03 The 
twenty-four courses of singers were associated respectively 
with those of the priests. 93 

These arrangements formed the model of the Temple serv¬ 
ice under Solomon, except that the separate worship of Gib- 
eon was discontinued; and the house of Ithamar was finally 
excluded from the high-priesthood by the deposition of Abi 
at ha r. 94 

Lastly, a special intercourse was maintained by David with 
Jehovah through the prophets; first, Samuel, who anointed 
him. and afterward protected him at Ramah; next Gad, who 
joined him in his exile ; and lastly, Nathan, the counselor 
of his throne, and faithful reprover of his grievous sins. 

§ 6. Thus established in his kingdom, David had no further 
fear of rivalry from the house of Saul, and he was anxious to 
find an opportunity of performing his covenant with Jona¬ 
than. He learnt from Ziba, who had been one of Saul’s court¬ 
iers, that Mephibosheth, the lame son of Jonathan, was liv¬ 
ing in the house of Machir at'Lo-debar; and, having sent for 
him, he restored to him all the land of Saul and his family. 
Committing the charge of this property to Ziba, David re¬ 
tained Mephibosheth at Jerusalem, and gave him a place at 
the loyal table, like his own sous. 06 We do not know how 
long afterward, but probably earlier than it stands in the or¬ 
der of the narrative, the king protected Mephibosheth from 
a great danger. The land was visited with a famine for three 
years; the cause of which was declared by the oracle of Je- 

► ' a. 

hovah to be “ for Saul and for his bloody house, because he 
slew the Gibeonites.” 90 This massacre, in shameful violation 
of the oath of Joshua and the elders of Israel, was one of 
those acts of passionate zeal in which Saul tried to drown 
the remorse of his later years. In reply to David’s offer of 
satisfaction, the Gibeonites demanded the lives of seven of 
Saul's sons; and the king gave up to them the two sons of 
Saul by his -concubine Rizpah, and the five sons that Michal 
aad borne to Adriel, to whom she was married when Saul 
took her from David. These seven were hanged by the Gib¬ 
eonites on the hill of Gibeah, Saul’s own city. They hung 
there from the beginning of barley harvest till the rains set 
in, though the law provided that, in such cases, the bodies 


95 Still the numbers raise the sus- 53 1 Chron. xxv. 
picion that the first arrangement 94 1 K. ii. 26, 27. 95 2 Sam. ix. 

may have been monthly: two courses 96 2 Sam. xxi. That this was can- 
being engage'] each month, one at Iier than it stands, appears from the 
Sibeon and one at Jerusalem. allusion in xix. 28. 
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should be buried by sunset.® 7 But Rizpah took her station 
upon the rock, with only a covering of sackcloth, to keep the 
bodies from the birds of prey by day and from the wild beasts 
by night, till the rain began to fall. Touched with her de¬ 
votion, David caused their remains to be taken down and in¬ 
terred in the sepulchre of Kish at Zelah, together with the 
bones of Saul and Jonathan, which he transported from Ja- 
besh-gilead. 08 Mephibosheth, the son of Jonathan, whom Da 
vid had refused to give up to the Gibeonites,** was now the 
sole survivor of the house of Saul, with his infant son Micali, 
through whom the family was continued to the latest period 
of the nation’s history. 100 We hear of him again before the 
end of David’s reign. 

It has been observed that this famine was the first of those 
three great adversities of David’s reign which are described 
in the alternative proposed by the prophet Nathan : a three 
years’ famine, a three months’ flight, or a three days’ pesti¬ 
lence ; when David, having had bitter experience of the first 
two, chose the third, as a dispensation direct from God. 101 

§ 7. This first period of David’s reign is marked by another 
great success in war, and, in connection therewith, by the fall 
which embittered the rest of his life, and which, as the proph¬ 
et declared at the time, has ever since “ given great occasion 
to the enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme.” 102 Naiiasii, king 
of the children of Ammon, who had been David’s ally, and 
some suppose his relation, died, leaving the throne to his 
son Hanun. 103 David sent an embassy of condolence and 
friendship to the new king ; but Hanun, persuaded by his 
counselors that the ambassadors only came as spies, sent 
them back with shameful personal insults. In anticipation 
of David’s vengeance, the Ammonite obtained help from the 
Syrians of Beth-rehob, Zobah, Maacah, and Ish-tob, who join¬ 
ed him with 33,000 men.’ 04 On the other side, Joab took the 
field, with all the host of Israel. A decisive battle was fought 


• T Deni. xxi. 22. 23. Perhaps the 
Gibconitcs had made a vow that they 
should hang till the return of rain 
promised the end of the famine. 

88 Comp. 1 Sam. xxxi. 10-13. The 
charge made against David of con¬ 
senting to this deed in order to hasten 
the extinction of the rival house, is 
refuted by his treatment of Mephi¬ 
bosheth. 88 2 Sam. xxi. 7. 

100 Sec the pedigree, in Notes and 
Illustrations to chap. xx. 


101 2 Sam. xxiv. 13 ; rending “three 
rears of famine,'’ as in the LXX. and 
in 1 Chron. xxi. 12. 

1011 2 Sam. xii. 14. 

103 2 Sam. x. ; 1 Chron. xix 

104 According to Chronicles , there 
were nearly ns many chariots, 32,000, 
besides those of Mancali. It seems 
probable that the numbers in Samuel 
ought also to be referred to the char¬ 
iots. 
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Ammonite and Syrian War. 

before Kabbah, the capital of Ammon. While the Israelites 
had followed the Beni-ammi up to the gates, the Syrian allies 
had enclosed them in the rear. Joab took front against the 
Svrians, with all the chosen warriors of Israel, leaving the 
rest under Abishai to make head against the Beni-ammi, 
The Svrians were routed, and the Ammonites then fled, and 
shut themselves up in their city, while Joab returned to Je¬ 
rusalem. The defeated Syrians formed a grand confederacy 
under Hadarezer, with their brethren beyond the Euphra¬ 
tes ; but David crossed the Jordan with the whole force of 
Israel, and defeated them in a pitched battle, in which they 
lost 7000 charioteers, 40,000 infantry, and their captain, 
Shophaeh. The Syrians became tributary to David, and 
abandoned the cause of Ammon. 

The next year, at the return of the campaigning season, 
Joab again took the field, and ravaged the lands of the Beni- 
ammi, and shut them up in Rabbali, their chief city, and a 
strongly fortified place.' 05 David remained at Jerusalem; 
and if this inaction arose from a growing inclination to a lux¬ 
urious enjoyment of his royal state, his self-indulgence led 
him into a terrible temptation and wrought his fall. In the 
restlessness which follows a day of such indolence, he rose one 
evening from his bed to enjoy a walk upon the roof of his 
lofty palace of cedar, which overlooked the woman’s court 
of a neighboring house ; and there he saw a fair woman in 
her bath, and became at once enamored. On inquiry, he 
found that she was Bathsheba (or Bathshua), the daughter 
of Eliam (or Ammiel), 108 son of his counselor, Ahithophel, and 
the wife of one of his “thirty mighty men,” Uriah the Hit- 
tite, who was then fighting the king’s battles under Joab. 
Such a discovery might have checked the passion even of a 
heathen despot, but David fell; and, when the consequence 
of his crime exposed himself to discovery and Bathsheba to 
a shameful death, the king, after a vain attempt to conceal 
his guilt, which only showed more of the noble nature of the 

t 

i05 2 Sain. xi. 1 ; 1 Chron. xx. 1 . from Ptolemy Philadelphia (b.c. 285- 
Rabbah, now called Amndm , lies on a 247) the name of Philadelphia, and 
river about 22 miles from the Jordan, in the Christian times became the 
and on the road from Hesbon to Bos- seat of a bishopric. Its site is marked 
ra. It consisted of an upper and a by several magnificent ruins of build- 
lower city, the latter being called by ings, probably erected during the 2d 
Joab “the city of waters” (2 Sam. and 3d centuries of the Christian era. 
xii.27;. The upper city rose abrupt- The drawing at the head of this 
ly on the north side of the lower chapter shows the stream and part of 
town, and was a place of very great the hill on which the upper city 
strength. liabbah afterward received stood. ioe 1 Chron. iii. 5- 
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man he had outraged, 107 added treacherous murder to hi* 
adultery. He made Uriah the bearer of his own death-war¬ 
rant to Joab, who exposed the brave man to a sally from the 
best warriors of the Ammonites, and he fell in happy igno¬ 
rance of his sovereign’s guilt and his own wrongs. The arti¬ 
fice was kept up by a message from Joab to the king, excus¬ 
ing the apparent rashness of his attack by the significant 
conclusion, “ Thy servant, Uriah the Hittite, is dead also,” 
and the messenger was sent back to comfort Joab with a 
cold-blooded allusion to the fortune of war. After the cus¬ 
tomary mourning for her husband, Bathsheba, who seems 
throughout to have consented to the sin, was taken to the 
house of David, and became his wife, and soon afterward 
bore him a son. 10 * 

Thus far man’s share in this drama of lust and blood. But 
now another voice is heard: “Tiie thing that David had 
done displeased Jeiiovaii.” 109 lie sent the prophet Nathan 
to the king with that well-known parable of the rich man, 
who spared his own abundant flocks and herds, and seized 
for his guest the one ewe-lamb of the poor man, his darling 
and his children’s pet." 0 Our surprise that David’s con¬ 
science was not at once awakened may yield to the consid¬ 
eration that his heart was not yet hardened in guilt, so that 
his natural sense of justice broke forth in the indignant sen¬ 
tence, “As Jehovah liveth, the man that hath done this thing 
is a son of death and he was going on to describe the res¬ 
titution he would exact, when the lips of Nathan uttered 
those words, which have from that day been echoed by every 
sinner’s awakened conscience, “ Tiiou akt the man !” Then 
the prophet-pronounced the sentence of the King of kings on 
him who had just been sentencing the unknown culprit. Re¬ 
proaching David with his ingratitude for all that Jehovah 
had done and would yet have done for him, he denounced 
the appropriate punishment; that, as his sword had broken 
up the house of Uriah, the sword should never depart from 
his own house ; and that, as he had outraged the sanctities 
of domestic life, his own should be likewise outraged, but 
with the difference which God always makes between the se¬ 
cret sin and the public punishment: “For thou didst it se- 


107 2 Sam. xi. G-13. 

10N 2 Sam. xi. The whole storv is 


that the public may have only viewed 
it as a somewhat hasty marriage of 
omitted in the Book of Chronicles (sec i the king to Uriah’s widow. 

1 Citron, xx. 1), except the bare men- 100 2 Sum. xii. 27. The original 
tion of Bathsheba's family (1 Chron. ! word implies the very height of burn- 
iii. 5). It was probably so managed i ing indignation. J1 ° 2 Sam. xii. 1-4 
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eretly, but I will do this tliiiiLT before all Israel, and before 

• ' « c * 

the sun." Then follow the few simple words of repentance 
and forgiveness : “ And David said unto Nathan, I have sin¬ 
ned against Jehovah. And Nathan said unto David, Jeho¬ 
vah also hath put away thy sin ; thou shalt not die.” But 
the path of repentance, however plain, is a “ straight and 
narrow way,” and how David “ agonized ” to enter into it, 
we may read in the fifty-first Psalm. In the bitterness of 
his anguish, as well as in the fullness of his pardon, David 
once more appears as the type of the sinning, suffering, re¬ 
penting, and forgiven man, who has ever since found in that 
one psalm the perfect utterance of his deepest feelings:— 

“The rock is smitten, and to future years 
Springs ever fresh the tide of holy tears, 

And holy music, whispering peace 
Till time and sin together cease.” 111 

But even the “ godly sorrow, which worketh repentance 
unto life,” does not avert the temporal consequences of sin, 
whether in the form of its natural fruits or of special judg¬ 
ments. And so Nathan not only does not recall the woes de¬ 
nounced on David’s house, which were in part the natural 
consequence of his polygamy, and of that weak parental in¬ 
dulgence which has been the besetting sin of many a great 
man, 11 ' but he goes on to declare a special punishment for 
that consequence of David’s sin which we still see in action: 
“ Because by this deed thou hast given great occasion to the 
enemies of Jehovah to blaspheme, the child also that is born 
unto thee shall surelv die.” And now David was called to 
prove the sincerity of his repentance by his submission to 
the punishment which began to work. No sooner had Nathan 
gone home, than God struck the new-born child with a mor¬ 
tal sickness ; and David prayed and fasted, and lay all night 
on the ground, refusing all comfort from his attendants. On 
the seventh dav David learnt the child’s death from the whis- 

mf 

perings of the courtiers, who feared to crush him with the 
news. To their great surprise, he put off all signs of mourn¬ 
ing, went to worship in the house of God, and then sat down 
to eat ; explaining to his attendants that, while there remain¬ 
ed any hope of the child’s life, he fasted and wept in the for¬ 
lorn hope that God might yet grant him its life ; but now 
mournincr could not brine it back from the dead : and he 
added those memorable words, which we can not but under¬ 
stand as expressing the higher hopes, with which they have 

111 Christian Year , Sixth Sunday after Trinity. 

113 Eli and Samuel, for instance. 
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so often been echoed by bereaved Christian parents: “/ 
shall go to him ; but lie shall not return to me.”" 3 And 
“ God, who comforteth them that arc cast down,” ordained 
that his relation to Bathsheba should be the source not only 
of comfort to David himself, but of glory to his kingdom, and 
of blessing to all generations of mankind, by the birth of a 
sou, whom he named Solomon, in memory of the peace which 
was established at the same time, and whom, at the command 
of Nathan, he also named Jedidiaii (beloved of Jehovah.), in 
token of the special favor which God showed him from his 
birth. 114 He became the successor of David, and the progen¬ 
itor of the Messiah, of whose kingdom, as “ the Prince of 
Peace,” his peaceful reign was a conspicuous typo. 

The peace, which the name of Solomon commemorates, had 
been established by the final conquest of the Ammonites. 
Joab, having reduced Kabbah to the last extremities by tak¬ 
ing the lower citv, with its waters, 115 reserved the honor of 
the victory for David, who marched out at the head of all 
Israel and took the city. He placed on his own head the sa¬ 
cred crown, called the “ crown of Milcolm (or Moloch),” 
weighing a talent of gold, and set with precious stones, and 
added the spoil of the city to the treasures prepared for the 
house of God. 11 ® The long resistance of the city, and the in¬ 
sult which had provoked the war, were punished by a cruel 
massacre, in which all the cities of the Beni-ammi were in¬ 
volved. “David brought out the people,and put them un¬ 
der (or, cut them with) saws, and harrows of iron, and axes, 
and made them pass through the brick-kiln,” 117 the fire, per¬ 
haps, through which their children passed “ to their grim idol.” 

The triumphant return of David and his army to Jeru¬ 
salem concludes the first period of his reign, the glory of 
which is overshadowed by that great sin, the punishment of 
which was to render its second part so disastrous. 


113 The 32d l’salm expresses David’s 
return to hope and peace. 

114 2 Sain. xii. 24, 25. In 1 Chron. 
iii. 5, three other sons are mention¬ 
ed, Shimon, Shobab, and Nathan, and 
Solomon is the fourth. The infer- 


becn worn by David ever afterward ; 
but this could only have been on rare 
ceremonies, and then for a few mo¬ 
ments, frrttn its enormous weight, 
114 pounds. 

2 Sam. xii. 31 ; 1 Chron. xx. 2. 


ii 


ence that Solomon was the voungest There is no good ground for any 


seems liardlv reconcilable with the 

% 

plain order of the narrative in Sam- 
ucl, or with the probable duration of 
the Ammonite war. 

Ub See note on p. 449. 

116 2 Snm. xii. 26, 30 ; 1 Chron. xx. 


milder interpretation of the passage. 
Dr. Kitto lias pointed out the proba ¬ 
bility that it was, as in the case of 
Adoni-bczek, one of those retaliatory 
acts by which alone such enemies 
could be taught to respect the laws of 


l f 2. The crown is said to have i war. 
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§ S. Before his marriage with Bathsheba, David had six¬ 
teen sons, who lived as princes among the people, each in his 
own house. Only three of them are of any note in history: 
the eldest, Amnon, son of Ahinoam of Jezreel; the third, Ab¬ 
salom, son of Maacah of Geshur; and the fourth, Adonijah, 
son of Haggith. For the precedence due to Amnon as the 
tirst-born he was likelv to have a formidable rival in Absalom, 
whose mother was a king’s daughter, and who was himself 
unequaled for beauty among the people. But we do not 
hear of any jealousy or dissension among the king’s sons till 
the following: occasion led to fatal results. Absalom had a 
sister named Tamar, who shared his beauty, and of whom 
Amnon became so violently enamored that he fell sick. 113 
Marriage with a half-sister was forbidden by the Mosaic 
law, 119 though Tamar, in pleading with Amnon, suggested 
that David might have consented to that alternative to avoid 
the crime which Amnon effected by a base stratagem. 190 
Amnon incurred the anger of David, who probably spared 
his life because he was his first-born, and the hatred of Ab¬ 
salom, who waited in silence an opportunity for revenge. 
When two years had thus passed, Absalom invited the king 
with all his sons, and Amnon in particular, to a sheep-shear¬ 
ing feast at Baalhazor, on the border of Ephraim. David 
seems to have had suspicions, even after such an interval of 
time : but in the end he consented to his son’s going:, though 
he himself remained at home. Amid the mirth of the feast, 
Absalom's servants, having received their orders beforehand, 
slew Amnon when he was merry with wine. The king’s sons 
fled, preceded by the rumor that they were all slain ; but they 
soon arrived, weeping for Amnon, when the king and all his 
servants joined them in their mourning. Absalom fled to 
his grandfather, Talmai, king of Geshur, and remained there 
three years; while David, comforted for the irrecoverable fate 

of Amnon, grieved for the loss of his living son. 

' 4 - _ 

To end this state ofthings, Joab employed a “ wise woman” 
of Tekoah (afterward the birthplace of the prophet Amos), 
who appeared before the king in mourning, with a fictitious 
tale similar to the case of his own family. 121 One of her two 
sons, she said, had slain the other in a quarrel, and all the 
farnilv demanded the death of the homicide, which would 
leave her childless, and cut off her husband’s name. When 
the king promised her protection, she applied the parable to 

2 Sam. xiii. 1. We must not 
infer that Tamar was David's only 

y 

daughter. 


1,u Lev. xviii. 9, 11. 
120 2 Sam. xiii. 1-14. 
l2) 2 Sam. xiv. 
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him, and reproved him because he did not “ fetch home again 

his banished.” She enforced her request by the oft-quoted 

proverb, “ AVe must needs die, and are as water spilt on the 

ground, which can not be gathered up again,” and pleaded 

that God, in sparing the young man’s life, had given the means 

for his recall. 1122 Learning from the woman by whom she had 

been prompted, David sent for Joab, and bade him bring back 

Absalom, whom however the king refused to see. Absalom 

dwelt for two vears in his house at Jerusalem with his three 

* 

sons, 123 and his beautiful daughter Tamar, gaining favor with 

f O 7 o 

the people by his handsome person. There can be no doubt 
that he was already meditating, perhaps not the dethronement 
of his father, but his own association in the kingdom as his 
heir. At length, impatient of his exclusion from t he court, 
he sent for Joab, who was too cautious to go to him ; upon 
which Absalom compelled him to come by setting fire to one 
of his fields of standing corn. Joab interceded with the king, 
who received his son and gave him the kiss of peace. AVe 
may suppose that the interview put an end to Absalom’s 
hopes of sharing his father’s throne, for he now began to pre¬ 
pare for rebellion. 124 lie surrounded himself with a body of 
fifty foot-runners, besides chariots and horsemen ; and, taking 
his station beside the city gate, he met the suitors who came to 
the king with expressions of his regret that their causes were 
neglected, and with the wish that he were judge over the 
land, to give them redress, while every reverence made; to 
him was returned with an embrace. “ So Absalom stole the 
hearts of the men of Israel.” This may partly be accounted 
for by the common love of change, and impatience at long- 
continued prosperity ; but, besides this, Absalom’s unchecked 
proceedings prove that David was not living as of old in 
sight of the people—a certain cause of loss of popularity: 
the affair of Bathsheba, though only known in part, and his 
treatment of Absalom, may have bred discontent; and it has 
been conjectured, from the choice of Hebron as the head¬ 
quarters of the rebellion, that the men of Judah wen; offend 
ed at finding themselves merged with the other tribes. Ab¬ 
salom’s chief captain and chief counselor, Amasa and Ahitho- 
phel, were of that tribe, and there are symptoms of discord 


This seems to be the meaning of 
2 Sam. xiv. 14, a passage from which, 
besides the proverb above <\ noted, we 
derive a phrase of a favorite hymn : 

“ O Ivt tin* dead now heur thv voice; 

Now bi<l thy banished <>n r -s rejoice.” 


323 Tlicv seem nil to have died be- 
fore Absalom (2 Sam. xviii. 18). 

174 2 Sam. xv. We may probably 
infer from the silence of Scripturo 
that David s second son Chilcttb wad 
dead. 
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between Judah and the other tribes at the time of the king’s 
return. 1 ” 

When the plot was ripe, 120 Absalom obtained leave from 
the king to go to Hebron, the ancient sanctuary of his tribe, 
to pav a vow which he had made at Gesliur in case he should 
return to Jerusalem. He took with him 200 men, not yet 
privv to his design, and sent round secret messengers to ail 
the tribes, warning the adherents whom we have seen him 
gaining at Jerusalem that the trumpet would give the sig¬ 
nal of his having been proclaimed king at Hebron. But per¬ 
haps his most prudent step was his sending for Ahithophel, 
David’s most able counselor, from his own city of Giloh. It 
is natural to suppose that Ahithophel had resented David’s 
conduct to his grand-daughter Bathsheba; and his absence 
from Jerusalem, to sacrifice at his own city, may have been 
but a preparation for joining Absalom. 

§ 9. The first news of the conspiracy reached David as ti¬ 
dings of its success. He at once resolved to flv from Jeru- 
salem, lest the city should be stormed, and his servants con¬ 
sented. His departure from Jerusalem is related with a 
minuteness to which we have no parallel in the Scripture his¬ 
tory of any single day, except that of which this was the 
type, when the son of David, betrayed by “ his own familiar 
friend,” and rejected by his own people, went out by the 
same path “ bearing his reproach.” It was early in the 
morning when the king, leaving his palace in the care of his 
ten concubines, went forth by the eastern gate with all his 
household and a crowd of people ; for there w r ere still many 
who showed him the deepest attachment. Among his faith¬ 
ful guard of Cherethites and Pelethites, and his chosen he¬ 
roes, the 600 who had followed him ever since his residence 
at Gath, 127 was Ittai the Gittite. David released him and 
his eountrvmen from their allegiance ; but Ittai vowed that 

» O 7 

he would follow the king in life or death, and David bade 
hirn lead the way. They passed over the brook Kidron (the 
Cedron of the New Testament), by the way that led over 
the Mount of Olives to Jericho and the wilderness, while “ all 
the country wept with a loud voice.” As David halted in 
the valley to let the people pass on, he was joined by Zadok 


^ 2 Sarn. xix. 41. 

^ 2 Sam. xv. 7. “ Aft or forty 

years ’’ is probably an error of the 
text. Josephus says 11 four years;” 
and the only possible epoch from 
whic h to date the forty years, namely, 


David’s accession, brings the rebellion 
into the last year of his reign, which 
is clearly untenable. 

] m 2 Sam. xv. 18, reading Gibborim 
for Gittim (Ewald, Geschichte , iii 
1 177) 
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and Abiathar, with all the Levites, bringing with them tbe 
ark of God. With self-renouncing reverence, David refused 
to have the ark removed, for his sake, from the sanctuary 
where he had fixed its abode, and exposed to share his per¬ 
ils. If Jehovah willed to show him favor, he would bring 
him back to see both the ark and His habitation ; if not—- 
“ Behold here am I! let Him do to me as seemeth good to 
Him!” He reminded the priests that they could do him ef¬ 
fectual service in the city by employing their two sons, who 
were both swift runners, to bring him tidings, and so he sent 
them back with the ark. The weeping troop then ascended 
the Mount of Olives in the garb of the deepest mourning, the 
king himself walking barefoot; and just as the grief readied 
its height, at the last view of the towers of Jerusalem, word 
was brought to David that Ahithophel was among the con¬ 
spirators. He had scarcely uttered the prayer that God 
would turn the wise counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness, 
when the means of its fulfilment was presented. At the sum¬ 
mit of the mount, he was met by his other counselor and 
chosen “friend,'’ Hushai the Archite,in the garb of mourn¬ 
ing. David bade him to return into the city and otter his 
services to Absalom, in order to defeat the counsel of Ahith¬ 
ophel, and to place himself in communication with Zadok and 
Abiathar, whose sons would bring his messages to the king. 
Hushai returned to Jerusalem just as Absalom was entering 
the city, and was received by him with taunts lor liis de¬ 
sertion of his “friend,” which must have confirmed him in 
his purpose, though he answered them with professions of 
fidelitv to his new master as the chosen of Jehovah and of 
Israel. 12 * 1 

Meanwhile, just at the height of noon, David passed over 
the brow of the hill into the territory of Benjamin, where lie 
found himself among tlie friends of Saul. One of these, 
Ziba, the servant of Mephibosheth, met David, with two ass¬ 
es laden with refreshments, and by an artful story of his mas¬ 
ter's treason, obtained a gift of ail his property. The other 
member of the house of Saul, Shimei, the son of Gera, a na¬ 
tive of Balmrim, came out from that village as David passed 
by, and pelted him and his retinue with stones, cursing him 
as the bloodv murderer of Saul’s house. Abishai would have 
avenged the insult; but the king, with an outburst of impa¬ 
tience at the overbearing sons of Zeruiah, let him curse on, 
as the messenger of the curse of God—a submission which 

nw 9 Sam. xv. 37. xvi. 1G—19. 
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seems to express the voice of David’s conscience for the mur¬ 
der of Uriah. And what was there, he asked, so strange in 
the curses of a Benjamite when his own son sought his life ? 
Uttering a hope that Jehovah would requite him good for 
this cursing, he suffered the man to continue his insults down 
the hill-side. At the close of the day he reached the Jordan, 
and rested at its fords, the place he had appointed with the 
priests. 129 Here they were roused at midnight by Ahimaaz, 
ihe son of Zadok, and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, who had 
narrowly escaped with their lives, bringing a warning to cross 
the river the same night. ,so 

For the day had been a busy one at Jerusalem. Absalom 
had no sooner entered the city than, by the advice of Aliitho- 
phel—who acted on the favorite maxim of conspirators, to 
commit their party by some unpardonable crime—he per¬ 
petrated the outrage which had been foretold by the proph¬ 
et Nathan. 131 Ahithophel’s next advice proved the sagacity 
for which he was unrivaled. 133 He proposed to pursue Da¬ 
vid with 12,000 chosen men, and to fall upon him when weary 
and dispirited : his followers would be sure to fly, the king’s 
life only should be sacrificed, and the rest would return and 
dwell in peace. 133 Absalom and the elders of Israel did not 
shrink from the atrocity of the scheme, but it was thought 
better first to consult Hushai. With consummate art, he in¬ 
spired Absalom with the fear that David had chosen some hid¬ 
ing-place, where he and his men of war would be found chaf 
ing like a bear robbed of her whelps; and the first pursuers 
would certainly be smitten with an overthrow which would 
cause a panic through all the land. Let Absalom rather 
gather the whole multitude of Israel from Dan to Beersheba, 
and take the field in person, with the certainty of falling upon 
David as the dew covers all the ground; or, if he had taken 
refuge in a city, the force of Israel would drag it bodily with 
ropes into the river. The result was that which is usual 
with councils of war. The more daring plan, and the first 
thoughts, which are generally best, were abandoned for the 
14 safer ” course : ;c For Jehovah had appointed to defeat the 
good counsel of Ahithophel, to the intent that Jehovah might 
bring evil upon Absalom.” 134 

Before, however, this decision was fully taken, Hushai ad¬ 
vised the priests to send David warning of the plan of Ahith- 

2 Sam. xvi. 14 ; comp. xv. 28,1 the harem of a king passes to his sno- 
xvii. 22, xix. 18 ; Joseph. Ant. vii. 9, ] cessor. 1M 2 Sam. xvi. 23 

§ 4. l ' y> 2 Sam. xvii. 15-22. ,OT 2 Sam. xvii. 1-3. 

Ui 2 Sam. xvi. 20-22. In the East m 2 Sam. xvii. 14. 

u 
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ophel. On receiving it, as we have seen, David crossed the 
Jordan, 136 with all his people, before the morning, and took 
tip his abode at Mahanaim, the very place which had been 
the capital of his rival, Ish-bosheth, while he himself reigned 
at Hebron. Here he was visited by Shobi, the son of Na- 
hash, whom David had no doubt set up as a vassal king of 
Ammon, in place of his brother Hanem, and by Macliir, the 
former protector of Mephibosheth, and by Barzillai the Gile¬ 
adite, of Rogelim, whose touching farewell is recorded later. 
These faithful friends brought him all the supplies needful for 
the rest and refreshment of his exhausted followers. 13 ® 

Meanwhile Hushai was without a rival at the court of Ab¬ 
salom. Ahithophel was so mortified at the rejection of his 
ad‘/ice, and so convinced of the consequent ruin of Absalom’s 
party, that he took his departure to his native city ; and, hav¬ 
ing set his house in order, he hanged himself, and was buried 
in the sepulchre of his fathers. 137 His name has passed into a 
byword for the truth that “ God taketh the wise in his own 
craftiness and his unscrupulous treason forbids all sympa¬ 
thy with his fate. We may apply to him what was said of 
one of our own party leaders:—“ His great crimes were en¬ 
hanced by his immense talents, of which God gave him the 
use, and the devil the application.” Absalom assumed the 
royal state, and was solemnly anointed as king. 136 Joab’s 
office of captain of the host was conferred by him upon Ama- 
sa, the son of Ithra by Abigail, the daughter of Nahash, step¬ 
daughter to Jesse, and sister to Zeruiah : he was half-cousin 
to David, and own cousin to Joab and Abishai. 13 ® Absalom 
then crossed the Jordan in pursuit of David, and pitched his 
camp in Mount Gilead. 140 

§ 10. David prepared to receive the attack with his usual 
skill. 141 He divided his forces into three bodies, under Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai; and yielding to the people’s entreaties, 
he himself remained to hold out the city in case of a defeat. 
Confident, however, in his tried veterans, and still more in 

04 The 3d Psalm was probably 187 2 Sam. xvii. 23. If is impossi- 
coinposed in the morning after cross- ble to dismiss the name of Ahithophel 
ing the Jordan. Ps. cxliii. by its ti- without some allusion to Dryden’s Cel¬ 
tic in the LXX., “ When his son was ebrated poem “Absalom and Ahith- 
pursuing him,” belongs to this time. ophcl,”in which the former stands for 
Also, by long popular belief, Ps. xlii. Monmouth, and the latter for Shaftes- 
has been supposed to have been com- bury. 13B 2 Sam. xix. 10. 

posed in the trans-Jordanic exile of 138 2 Sam. xvii. 25. Sec the pedi- 
David, and the complaints of Ps. lv., gree of David in Notes and fllustra- 
Ixix., and cix., to be leveled against tions to chap. xx. 140 2 Sam. xvii. 26. 
Ahithophel. 133 2 Sam. xvii. 16-29. 1,1 2 Sam. xviii. 
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the help of God, he was chiefly solicitous for the safety of 
his rebellious son. “ Deal gently for my sake with the young 
man, even with Absalom,” was his charge to the captains in 
the hearing of all the people, as he sat in the gate to see them 
march out to the battle. The armies met in ‘‘the forest of 
Ephraim."in Mount Gilead, where the entangled ground 
was most unfavorable to the untrained hosts of Absalom, 
They were overthrown with a slaughter of 20,000 men, more 
of whom perished in the defiles of the forest than in the bat* 
tie itself; if that might be called a battle, which consisted 
in a number of partial combats spread over the face of the 
country. Amid this scattered fight, Absalom was separated 
from his men ; and as he fled from a party of the enemy, the 
mule on which he rode carried him beneath the low branches 
of a spreading terebinth, and left him hanging by the luxuri¬ 
ant hail* which formed his pride. 143 The first soldier who 
came up spared his life, because of the king’s command, and 
went to tell Joab. The unscrupulous chief hurried to the 
spot, and thrust three javelins into Absalom’s heart, while 
his ten armor-bearers joined in dispatching him. Having 
sounded the trumpet of recall, Joab took down the body and 
cast it into a pit, over which the people raised a great heap 
of stones, as a mark of execration ; 144 a burial which the his¬ 
torian contrasts with the splendid monument which Absalom 
had prepared for himself in Shaveh, or the “ King’s Dale.” 146 

David waited at Mahanaim with an impatience which his 
knowledge of Joab must have rendered doubly painful. 
Joab’s manner of sending the message has been explained 
from a desire, which even he felt, to -spare the feelings of 
Ahimaaz,the young friend and messenger of the king. Bid¬ 
ding him wait till the morrow, Joab sent a Cushite follower 
of his own unknown to the court, 146 with no other orders 
than to tell what he had seen. The blunt soldier, conscious 
of having done the king good service even by his disobedi- 


142 No very satisfactory explanation 
has been given of the use of this 
name on the cast of Jordan. See 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine , p. 329, 
aote. 

142 Comp. 2 Sam. xiv. 26. Two 
things are to be noted as contributing 
to Absalom’s fate : the ostentation of 
going into battle on the mule, which 
marked his rank as prince, instead of 
on foot, like David and all the great 
xurriors, and the vanity of wearing 


his Lair in a style only becoming to 
a Nazarite. 

144 As in the case of Achan (Josh 
vii. 26). 

145 2 Sam. xviii. 1-18 ; Joseph. Ant 
vii. 10, § 3. The so-called “Tomb 
of Absalom,” just outside Jerusalem, 
in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, is a 
late Roman edifice. 

146 See v. 26, 27, where the watch¬ 
man recognizes Aliimaa*, but not the 
Cushite. 
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ence, makes no attempt to break the news. But Ahimaaz 
was more considerate. Having prevailed on Joab to let him 
run after the Cushite, he outstripped him by his better knowl¬ 
edge of the ground. 147 David was sitting in the gateway 
of Mahanaim, when the watchman on the tower above air 
nounced first one, and then a second runner. He presen tiy 
recognized Ahimaaz by his style of running, and David felt 
sure that his favorite messenger must bring good tidings. 
And so at first it seemed; for he offered his breathless con¬ 
gratulations on the king’s deliverance from his enemies. 
But the eager question, “ Is the young man Absalom safe Y” 
was evaded by the mention of some strange confusion that 
prevailed when the runner left. Before the king had time to 
ascertain his meaning, the Cushite entered with his news of 
the victory. The inquiry about Absalom was repeated, and 
called forth the answer, “ The enemies of my lord the king, 
and all that rise against thee to do thee hurt, be as that 
young man !” Then burst the floodgates of a father’s heart 
No scene in all history appeals to deeper feelings, and none 
is related in such simple and pathetic words as this : —“ And 
the king was much moved, and went up to the chamber over 
the gate, and wept: and as he went, thus lie said, O my son 
Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had died 
for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son !” 148 

The king’s grief turned the victory into mourning, and the 
people stole back into the city like the remnant s of a defeated 
army. David shut himself up, repeating the same mournful 
cry. 149 The hand that had struck theblow roused him from his 
grief. Joab went into his presence, and upbraided him with 
lamenting for his enemies, instead of encouraging his friends, 
who would soon be driven away by his neglect. Most had 
already dispersed to their tents, but they returned on hear¬ 
ing that David had resumed his post at the gate of Maha¬ 
naim. Confusion prevailed throughout the tribes. J hey 
remembered that it was David who had dclBcied them fiom 
the Philistines ; and, now that Absalom, their anointed king, 
was dead, they asked each other, “Why speak ye not a 
word of bringing the king back V” 160 At this crisis David 
sent for the priests, Zadokand Abiathar. Through them lie 
appealed to the tribe of Judah, as his brethren, while he 
promised to make Amasa captain of the host in the place ol 


>*• 2 Sam. xviii. 23. This disputed 
passage seems to mean that, while 
the (hishite followed a direct line 


over the hills, Ahimaaz took a more 
circuitous but easier course alonp »ho 
vallev of the Jordan. 


,4,< 2 Sam. xviii. 33. 


149 2 Sam. xix. 1 4. 


2 Sain. xix. 5-10, 
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Joab. The tribe, thus gained over as one man, invited him 
to cross the Jordan, and met him at the ancient camp of 
Gilixal. David's triumphant return is related as fully as his 
sad departure. With the men of Judah came a thousand 
Benjamites under Shiinei, who was eager to make his peace 
with his insulted king; and Ziba, with his fifteen sons and 
twentv servants, crossed the river to anticipate his master’s 
claim Yor restitution. The ferry-boat, which carried over the 
kimr and his household, had scarcely touched the shore, when 
Shimei fell down before him to confess his guilt and entreat 
pardon, which was granted, with another impatient rebuke 
of Abishai's remonstrances. The clemency, winch David 
deemed becoming to the hour of victory, was sound policy 
toward Benjamin. He swore to preserve Shimei’s life, but 
he kept a close watch on a man w T ho had proved so danger¬ 
ous, and warned Solomon against him on his death-bed; and 
Shimei justified David’s distrust and provoked his own fate, 
bv a new act of disobedience. 151 

m _ 

David was next met by Mephibosheth, whose supposed 
ingratitude was only noticed by a gentle rebuke. 151 Mephi- 
boslieth, however, had a different tale to tell from that of Ziba, 
whom he accused of having compelled him to remain at Je¬ 
rusalem while he went to slander him to the kins. But he 
submitted all to David’s disposal, since his life had been 
spared, when all Saul’s family were but dead men ; and now 
he had come to meet the king in the deep mourning which 
he had worn since his departure. Ziba seems not to have 
denied the truth of Mephibosheth’s statement; but David, 
weary of the case, and unwilling to leave any one discontent¬ 
ed on that joyful day, divided the property between Ziba and 
Mephibosheth, who thus received half when he thought he 
had lost the whole. 153 

The most affecting incident of the day was the farewell of 
Barzillai, the wealthy Gileadite, who had supplied David’s 
wants while he was at Mahanaim. He accompanied David 
over the Jordan, and the king invited him to Jerusalem that 
he might return his hospitality. “ How long have I to live ?” 
asked Barzillai, who had reached his eightieth year, “ that 
I should go up with the king to Jerusalem?” Contenting 
himself with escorting David a little beyond the Jordan, he 

s: 1 K. ii. 8. 9, 3C-46. That Da- the course actually taken by Solo- 
vid's injunction is only to be under- mon, 

stood as a warning conditional on 152 2 Sam. xix. 25; where we must 
Shimei’s own conduct is proved by read “ from Jerusalem.” 

113 2 Sam. xix. 24-30. 
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left his son Chimham to receive the favors which he himself 
was too old to enjoy; and one of David’s last acts was to com* 
mend the family to the generosity of Solomon. 164 

§11. The joy of the king’s return was disturbed by the 
angry jealousy of the rest of Israel against Judah for begin¬ 
ning the movement without them. 166 The tierce tone of Ju¬ 
dah seems to have provoked the old animosity of Benjamin; 
and Sheba, the son of Bichri, a Benjamite, proclaiming that 
the tribes had no interest in the house of Jesse, blew the 
trumpet of revolt, and raised the cry, “ Every man to his 
tents, O Israel !” The king, who had now returned to Jeru¬ 
salem, ordered his new captain, Amasa, to muster the forces 
of Judah in three days, that the rebellion mi ght. 1 >e crushed 
while it was confined to Benjamin. Amasa’s slowness com¬ 
pelled David to have recourse again to the sons of Zeruiah, 
and Abishai led forth the body-guard of Cherethites and 
Pelethites and the heroes, accompanied by Joab. Gibeon 
once more became the scene of battle. They found Amasa 
there before them with the main army, and under the show 
of an embrace, Joab dealt his favored rival one fatal blow, 
and then pressed on the pursuit after Sheba with his brother 
Abishai. One of Joab’s followers stood over Amasa as ho 
lay wallowing in his blood on the highway, bidding all the 
friends of Joab and of David to go forward ; but, when he 
saw their hesitation, he carried the corpse aside into a field, 
and covered it with a mantle, and so the pursuit went on. 160 
Sheba fled northward, raising the tribes of Israel on his way, 
to Abel-bcth-maachah, near the sources of the Jordan, “ a city 
and metropolis in Israel.” 167 The forces of Sheba seem to 
have melted away before Joab’s hot pursuit, and he was be¬ 
sieged in Abel. This city was proverbial for the oracular wis¬ 
dom of its inhabitants; and “ a wise woman” now saved it by 
first learning Joab’s demands in a parley, and then inducing 
the people to comply with them by throwing the head of 
Sheba over the wall. 168 The suppression of this rebellion 
closes the second period of David’s reign. Its remaining part 
was only disturbed by a war with the Philistines at Gezer, the 

1W 2 Sam. xix. 31-40. Sec the ground round the “Waters of Me- 
beautiful use made of this incident hv • rom.” Comp. I K. xv. 20 ; 2 K. xv. 
Keblc : Christian Year , Restoration of ; 29 ; 2 Ohron. xvi. 4 (Stanley's S. 
the Royal Family. \ /*., p. 390, note). 

,i5 2 Sam. xix. 41-43. ] J5b The whole history of Absalom’s 

^ 2 Sam. xx. 1-13. rebellion and the events that followed, 

11,7 2 Sam. xx. 14-22; also called down to the death of Sheba, is omit- 
Abe 1-maim ( the meadow of waters), ted in Chronicles. 

Its site was probably in tlie marshy! 
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date of which is unknown, and in which several of David’s 
heroes signalized their individual strength and prowess. 169 

To this epoch ought probably to l&e referred the remarkable 
Psalm, which is recorded in the Second Booh of Samuel, as 
‘‘a song spoken by David to Jehovah in the day that Je¬ 
hovah delivered him out of the hand of all his enemies and 
out of the hand of Saul.” 16 * It stands in the Book of Psalms 
as the eighteenth, with the description of David in the title 
as ‘‘the servant of Jehovah;” words no doubt intended to 
ascribe to Him all David’s glories. Needless difficulty has 
been felt about the mention of Saul in the title, which even 
recent events might have suggested, as Sheba’s rebellion was 
the dying effort of Saul’s party ; but, what is more natural 
than that, in thanking God for deliverance from all his ene¬ 
mies, David should lay the greatest emphasis on the earliest 
aud the most dangerous of them all ? 161 

§ 12. David’s life, in the very character of its separate 
parts, is typical of that whole course of experience which is 
seen in the men who best represent humanity: a youth of 
promise, a manhood of conflict, trouble, and temptation, not 
free from falls, and a serene old age. The work which was 
properly his own was now done, and the third and closing 
period of his reign was occupied in preparing*for the culmi¬ 
nating glories of the earthly kingdom of Israel under his suc¬ 
cessor. But the parallel would scarcely have been true, had 
the evening of his life been perfectly unclouded. As has 
been remarked before, the three periods of his reign were 
stamped each with a great external calamity, the lesson of 
which God made plainer by the numerical parallel; three 
years of famine, to avenge the cruelties of Saul, months 

of flight before rebellious Absalom, and now three days of 
pestilence, a form of judgment analogous to the oftense that 
called it down. 

“ Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David to 
number the people.” 162 That this was no ordinary census, is 

152 2 Sam. xxi. 15-22 ; 1 Chron. xx. IS1 This view is confirmed by tho 
4-8. allusions in 2 Sam. xxii. 5-7, 17-20; 

,ec 2 Sam. xxii. Perhaps it may be Psalm xviii. 4-6, 16-19, and cspccinl- 
placed after the pestilence; but the lv the words “my strong enemy," v. 
absence of any allusion to that deliv- 18 (17 of the Psalm), 
eranee, and the specific reference to 162 1 Chron. xxi. 1. Welearn from 
success in war, both in the title and the parallel passage, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1, 
the Psalm itself, best accord with the that Satan was the allowed agent 
place here given to it. The title of Jehovah's anger, excited doubtless 
must be regarded as an integral part by the spirit which the act display- 
of the Psalm. ed. 
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clear not only from the punishment that followed it, hut from 
the remonstrances of Joab, to whom the business was in¬ 
trusted, 183 and to whomgt was so “abominable” that he 
omitted the tribes of Levi and Benjamin altogether.* By 
David’s own desire, all under twenty were omitted “ because 
Jehovah had said that he would increase Israel like to the 
stars of the heavens.” 166 And that some distrust of this 
truth was at the root of David’s sin, is implied in the terms 
of Joab’s remonstrance. The transaction seems to have 
sprung from a self-confident desire to consolidate the forces 
of the kingdom, to exult in their greatness, and to hold them 
in the readiness of a full military organization for new enter¬ 
prises. Nor is it unreasonable to suppose that some specific 
conquest was meditated beyond the limits of the promised 
land. And so God sent a punishment which showed how 
easily He who had promised that Israel should be increased 
like the stars of heaven and the sand by the sea-shore, 180 and 
who could have added unto the people, how many soever 
they might be, a hundred-fold, 187 could cut down their num¬ 
bers at a stroke. 

Early in the morning after the work was finished, the proph¬ 
et Gad was sent to David, whose conscience had already pre¬ 
pared him for-the visit, to offer the choice of three modes 
of decimating the people, a three years’ famine, a three 
months’ flight before his enemies, or a three days’ pestilence. 
The king, who had experienced the two former calamities, 
now chose the latter with pious resignation, saying, “ Let us 
fall now into the hand of Jehovah ; for Ilis mercies are gre- n t, 
and let me not fall into the hand of man.” The pestilence 
raged for the appointed time, and 70,000 of the people died, 
from Dan to Beersheba. 188 Its cessation was a turning-point 
in the history of the nation. The breaking out of the plague 
in Jerusalem itself was accompanied by the awful appearance 
of an angel hovering in the air just outside of the wall, and 
stretching out a drawn sword toward the city. At this 
sight, David cried to Jehovah, praying that He would let 
the punishment fall on him and his house, “ but these sheep, 

,fl3 2 Sam. xxiv. 3; 1 Cliron. xxi. 3. Chronicles of the Kings of Judah. 

104 1 Chron. xxi. G, xxvii. 24. The From 2 Sam. xxiv. 9, wc learn that 
latter passage seems to imply that the it gave 800,000 valiant warriors for 
plague began l>eforc Joab came to Israel, and 500,000 for Judah. It 
these two tribes; but it appears from j occupied Joab 9 months and 20 
2 Sam. xxiv. 9, that Joab completed days. 

all he intended. m Gen. xv. 5. 187 2 Sam. xxiv. 3. 

185 1 Chron. xxvii. 23. The result 188 2 Sam. xxiv, 10-15; I Chron. 
of the census was not recorded in the xxi. 9-13. 
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what have they done ?” His intercession was accepted. The 
prophet Gad came to him again, bidding him to erect an al¬ 
tar to Jehovah on the spot over which the angel had been 
seen. That spot was occupied by the threshing-floor of 
Arauxah, or Ornan, one of the old Jebusites of the city. 
He was evidently a man of the highest consideration ; and, 
from certain expressions, it has even been supposed that he 
had been the king of Jebus before its capture by David. 19 * 
Araunah was engaged, with his four sons, in threshing com 
bv means of sledges drawn bv oxen, when the vision of the 
angel caused them to hide themselves for fear ; but on seeing 
the king approach, with his courtiers, Araunah came forth 
and bowed down before him, offering, as soon as he learned 
his wish, to give him the threshing-floor as a free gift, and 
the oxen and the implements for a burnt-offering. But Da¬ 
vid refused to offer to Jehovah that which had cost him 
nothing, and paid to Araunah the royal price of 600 shekels 
of gold for the ground, and 50 shekels of silver for the oxen. 
There he built an altar to Jehovah, and offered burnt-offer¬ 
ings and peace-offerings, and the plague ceased. 570 

This altar first distinctly marked the hill as the sacred 
spot which Jehovah had long promised to choose for his 
abode. The ark had indeed been placed for some time in 
the c-itv of David, but the stated sacrifices had still been of- 
fered on the original brazen altar before the tabernacle of 
Gibeon ; 171 and even after the removal of the ark, God had 
spoken to David of His choice of a place to build His house 
as yet to be made. 172 That choice was now revealed by the 
descent of fire from heaven on David’s sacrifice, as upon the 
altar of burnt-offering in the wilderness ; 173 and David recog¬ 
nized the sign, and said, “ This is the House of Jehovah God, 
and this is the altar of the burnt-offering for Israel.” 174 The 
place received the name of Moriah {vision) from the appear¬ 
ance of God to David, as the first destroying angel, and then 
bv the sign of fire. 175 

David at once commenced his preparations for the edifice. 
VTe have seen him long ago devoting to this use the spoils 
of his victories, which now amounted to 100,000 talents of 
gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver ; ,7a and now he collected 


149 2 Sam. xxiv. 23. “All these 
things did Araunah, a king , give unto 
the king.” 

1:o 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25; 1 Chron. 
xxi. 18-30. 171 2 Chron. i. 3. 

174 2 Sam. vii. 10, 13. 

,T * 1 Chron. xxi. 26. 

IT 2 


174 1 Chron. xxii. 1. 

175 2 Chron. iii. 1. Respecting the 
supposed identity of this Moriah with 
the place of Israel’s sacrifice, sec Notes 
and Illustrations , p. 92, 93. 

178 There has been much discussion 
concerning the enormous and seem- 
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all the skilled foreign workmen that could be found in the 
land, to hew stones and to do all other work: he prepared 
iron and brass without weight, and procured the cedar-wood 
ol Lebanon from the Sidonians and Tyrians. Hut the work 
itself was destined to another hand. . To his son Solomon, 
now designated as his successor, he gave the charge to build 
a house for Jehovah, God of Israel, lie told his son how 
God had denied him this desire of his heart, because he had 
been a man of war, and had shed much blood upon the earth ; 
and how lie had promised its fulfillment by a son, who was 
to be named Solomon (peaceful), because under him Israel 
should have peace, and whose throne should be established 
over Israel forever. lie also charged the princes of Israel to 
help Solomon, and to set their heart and soul to seek Je¬ 
hovah. 177 

§ 13. The designation of Solomon gave the deathblow to 

the hopes of Adonijaii, the son of Ilaggith, David’s fourth, 

and eldest surviving son, a man of great personal beauty, 

whom his father had always treated with indulirenee.' 78 Tak- 
• ^ » - • 1 • 1 “ 

mg advantage of David’s increasing feebleness, l7u he resolved 
to make himself king. Like Absalom, he prepared a guard 
of chariots and horses and fifty foot-runners, and he gained 
over Joab and Abiathar. Zadok, however, with ilenaiah, the 
captain of the body-guard, and David’s heroes, and the proph¬ 
et Nathan, remained faithful to the king. When Adonijah 
thought his project ripe, he invited his adherents, with all 
the king’s sons (except Solomon), who seem to have shared 
his jealousy, to a great banquet at the* rock of Zoheleth, near 
Enrogel, where, amid the mirth of the festival, the cry was 
raised, “ Long live King Adonijah.” 


ingly incredible amount of ilic gold 
and silver; though, considering the 
way in which treasures have always 
been amassed in the East, it is hard 
to assign the limits of credibility. 
One suggestion is to adopt some other 
talent than the Babylonian. But the 
safest way is to avoid attaching undue 
importance to exact arithmetical com¬ 
putations, as comparatively indiffer¬ 
ent, and to be content with the gen¬ 
eral impression produced bv the large 
number of what wc know to have been 
very considerable units. \\ c may be 
quite sure that, in the original docu¬ 
ments, the exact quantities were faith¬ 
fully copied from the registers of the 


scribes; but wc can not be sure that 
they have been accurately transmitted 
to us, or, if they have, that wc perfect¬ 
ly understand their value in our de¬ 
nominations oil her of weight or money. 

177 1 Chron. xxii., xxviii. 2-8. The 
comparison of these passages with 2 
Sam. vii. suggests that David’s renew¬ 
ed desire to build the Temple had 
called forth fuller intimations of God’s 

■ 

I will both in respect to himself and to 
'Solomon. In another passage. Solo- 
| mon himself assigns the constant occu - 
puliov of David in war as tho rcasor; 
of the delay (1 K. v. 3). 

,7H 1 If i 

! 7tf 1 K. i' 1-4. 
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The prophet Nathan informed Bathsheba of these proceed¬ 
ings. and arranged with her a plan to secure the interests of 
her son. Bathsheba went into David’s chamber, followed 
soon after by Nathan, to tell him that Adonijah reigned, in 
spite of his promise to Solomon. The aged king had lost 
nothing of his prudence and decision. At his command, 
Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet, supported by 
Benaiah, with the body-guard of Cherethites and Pelethites, 
proclaimed Solomon king amid the rejoicings of the people, 
and anointed him with the sacred oil, which Zadok took out 
of the tabernacle. The guests of Adonijah dispersed at the 
news, which was brought by Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, 
and Adonijah himself fled for sanctuary to the horns of the 
altar; but on Solomon’s assurance that his life should be 
spared if he proved worthy of his clemency, he retired to his 
own house. 180 David gathered all the people to an assembly, 
in which he gave a solemn charge to them and their new 
king, to whom also he delivered patterns for the house of 
God, and the materials he had collected for the building. 
These were greatly increased by the freewill-offerings of the 
princes and the people. After David had offered thanksgiv¬ 
ing and prayer for Solomon, all the people feasted together, 
and Solomon was inaugurated into his kingdom for the second 
time, while Zadok was publicly anointed as high -priest. The 
new king was established in prosperity and in favor with the 
people before his father’s death. “And Jehovah magnified 
Solomon exceedingly in the sight of all Israel, and bestowed 
upon him such royal majesty as had not been on any king 
before him in Israel.” 181 A constant memorial of this so¬ 
lemnity is preserved in that most magnificent of the Psalms 
of David, the seventy-second, in which the blessings predict¬ 
ed for the reign of Solomon form a transparent veil for the 
transcendent glories prophesied for Christ’s kingdom, and 
which is marked as the crowning contribution of its author 
to the service of the sanctuary by its concluding words, 
“ The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are ended !” 

§ 14. Amid these happy omens for his house, David ap¬ 
proached the end of his life. His last act was to send for 
Solomon and renew the charge to him to keep the statutes of 
Jehovah, as written in the law of Moses, that so he might 
prosper in all his deeds. 182 He added directions in reference 
to the men with whom the young king might not know how 
to deal. Joab was named as a just object of vengeance fer 


**• 1 K. i. 


m 2 Chron. xxiii.-xxix. 


,w 1 K. ii. 1-4. 
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his two treacherous murders of Abner and Amasa, which are 
described in very striking figurative language . 1 * 3 Bakzil- 
lai and his house are commended to Solomon’s favor. The 
denunciation of Shimei has been already noticed. We may 
here anticipate the first acts of Solomon’s reign, and see how 
he dealt with these and his other enemies. No sooner was 


David dead, than Adonijah had the audacity to solicit, 
through the intercession of Bathsheba, the hand of Abishag 
the Shunammite, who had been the companion of David’s 
old age, though not exactly his concubine. In the latter 
case, marriage with her would have been only permitted to 
the king’s successor ; and in this light Solomon seems to have 
viewed the request. Indeed we can only understand what 
followed on the supposition, that this was a first insidious step 
in a new conspiracy of Adonijah with Abiathar and Joab, 
as Solomon’s answer clearly implies . 194 Adonijah was put 
to death by the hand of Bcnaiah; but Abiathar, in consider¬ 
ation of his office and his old companionship with David, 
was only banished to his home at Anatlioth, and de >osed 
from the high-priesthood, which thus passed from the house 
of Ithamar, according to God’s sentence against Eli . 1 * 5 Upon 
this Joab fled for sanctuary to the horns of the altar ; and 
there, refusing to come forth, he was slain by the hand of 
Benaiah. His death is regarded as a satisfaction for the blood 
of Abner and Amasa, the guilt of which was thus removed 
from the house of David, but his fate was scaled by his ac¬ 
cession to Adonijah’s conspiracy. He was buried in his own 
house in the wilderness, and Benaiah succeeded to his com¬ 
mand . 180 Shimei was ordered by Solomon to dwell in Jeru¬ 
salem, with the express warning that his departure from the 
city, on whatever pretext, would seal his fate. Three years 
afterward he went to Gath in pursuit of two of his servants, 
who had fled to Achish, and on his return Solomon caused 
him to be put to death . 187 

To return to David: the short Psalm, entitled “The last 


words of David ,” 198 seems, from its closing sentences, to have 
been uttered in connection with his final words to Solomon. 


Its opening sums up the chief features of his life: “David, 
the man raised up on high, the anointed of the God of Jacob, 
and the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” After a reign of forty 
years, seven in Hebron, and thirty-three at Jerusalem, “ he 
died in a good old age, full of days, riches, and honor, and 


1 K. ii. 5, 6. 1 K. ii. 18-25. 

,ws 1 K. ii. 26, 27; comp. 1 Stun. ii. 
31-35 


lh0 1 K. ii. 28-35. 

1HT 1 K. ii. 36-46. 

188 2 S.ini. xxiii. 1 -7. 
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Solomon his son reigned in his stead.” He was buried “ in 
the eity ot' David.” After the return from the Captivity, 
“ the sepulchres of David ” were still pointed out between 
Siloah and ** the house of the mighty men,” or “ the guard¬ 
house. His tomb, which became the general sepulchre 
of the kings of Judah, was known in the latest times of the 
Jewish people. “ His sepulchre is with us unto this day,” 
savs St. Peter at Pentecost . 190 His acts were recorded in the 
Book of Samuel the seer, and of Nathan the prophet, and of 
Gad the seer, “ with all his reign and his might, and the 
times that went over him, and over Israel, and over all the 
kingdoms of the countries.” The substance of these records 
is preserved in the Books of Samuel and the beginning of 
the First Book of Kings . 191 

£ 15. The character of David has been so naturally brought 
out in the incidents of his life that it need not be here de¬ 
scribed in detail. In the complexity of its elements, passion, 
tenderness, generosity, fierceness—the soldier, the shepherd, 
the poet, the statesman, the priest, the prophet, the king— 
the romantic friend, the chivalrous leader, the devoted father 
—there is no character of the Old Testament at all to be 
compared to it. Jacob comes nearest in the variety of ele¬ 
ments included within it. But David’s character stands at 
a higher point of the sacred history, and represents the Jew¬ 
ish people just at the moment of their transition from the 
lofty virtues of the older system to the fuller civilization and 
cultivation of the later. In this manner he becomes nat¬ 
urally, if one may so say, the likeness or portrait of the last 
and grandest development of the nation and of the monarchy 
in the person and the period of the Messiah. In a sense more 
than figurative, he is the type and prophecy of Jesus Christ. 
Christ is not called the son of Abraham, or of Jacob, or of 
Moses, but he was truly “the son of David.” 

To his own people his was the name most dearly cherish¬ 
ed after their first ancestor Abraham. “The city of David,” 
“ the house of David,” “ the throne of David,” “ the seed of 
David,” “ the oath sworn unto David ” (the pledge of the 

Neh. iii. 1G. cv, who brought to the Louvre (where 

m Acts li. 29. The edifice shown it may be seen) what he believed to be 
as such from the Crusades to the pres- the lid of David’s sarcophagus. But 
ent <lay is on the southern hill of these tombs are outside, the walls, and 
modem Jerusalem, commonlv called therefore can not be identified with 

* + J 

Mount Zion, under the so-called “ Coe- the tomb of David, which was em- 
nacnlurn.** The so-called Tombs of jraaficnlly within the walls, 
the Kings ” have of late been claimed 91 I K. ii. 10, 11 ; 1 Chron. xxix 
as the royal sepulchre by Dc Saul- 26-30. Sec chap. xix. § 1. 
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continuance of his dynasty), are expressions which pervade 
the whole of the Old Testament and all the figurative lan¬ 
guage of the New, and they serve to mark the lasting signif¬ 
icance of his appearance in history . 192 

His Psalms (whether those actually written by himself be 
many or few) have been the source of consolation and in¬ 
struction beyond any other part of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
In them appear qualities of mind and religious perceptions 
not before expressed in the sacred writings, but eminently 
characteristic of David—the love of nature, the sense of sin, 
and the tender, ardent trust in and communion with God. 
No other part of the Old Testament comes so near to the spir¬ 
it of the New. The Psalms are the only expressions of devo¬ 
tion which have been equally used through the whole Chris¬ 
tian Church—Abyssinian, Greek, Latin, Puritan, Anglican. 

The difficulties which attend on his character are valuable 
as proofs of the impartiality of Scripture in recording them, 
and as indications of the union of natural power and weak¬ 
ness which his character included. The Kabbis in former 
times, and critics (like Baylc) in later times, have seized on 
its dark features and exaggerated them to the utmost. And 
it has been often asked, both by the scoffers and the serious, 
how the man after God’s '® 3 own heart could have murdered 
Uriah, and seduced Bathsheba, and tortured the Ammonites 
to death ? An extract from one who is not a too indulgent 
critic of sacred characters expresses at once the common 
sense and the religious lesson of the whole matter. “Who 
is called ‘ the man after God’s own heart ?’ David, the 
Hebrew king, had fallen into sins enough—blackest crimes— 
there was no want of sin. And therefore the unbelievers 
sneer, and ask ‘Is this your man according to God’s heart?’ 
The sneer, I must say, seems to me but a shallow one. What 
are faults, what are the outward details of a life, if the inner 
secret of it, the remorse, temptations, the often baffled, never- 
ended struggle of it be forgotten ? . . . David’s life and his- 
tory, as written for us in those Psalms of his, I consider te 
be the truest emblem ever given us of a man’s moral progress 
and warfare here below. All earnest souls will ever discern 


195 It mav be remarked tlint the 
name never appears as given to any 
one else in the Jewish history; ns if, 
like “Peter” in the Papacy, it was 
too sacred to he appropriated. 

103 This expression has been perhaps 
too much made of. It occurs oniv 
once in the Scriptures (I Sam. xiii. 


14, quoted again in Acts xiii. 22) ? 
where it mcrelv indicates a man whom 
God will approve, in distinction from 
Saul who was rejected. A much 
stronger and more peculiar commen¬ 
dation of David is that contained in 
| 1 K. xv. 3-5, and implied in Pb 
\ Ixxxix. 20-28. 
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in it the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul toward 
what is <rood and best. Struo-ede often baffled—sore baffled 
—driven as into entire wreck, yet a struggle never ended, 
ever with tears, repentance, true unconquerable purpose be¬ 
gun anew. 194 

Carlvle’s Heroes and Hero- H T orsAi/>, p. 72. The preceding character 
Df David is taken from Dean Stanley’s art. David, in the Diet, of the Bible. 


NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


TOPOGRAPHY OF JERUSA¬ 
LEM. 

Jerusalem stands in latitude 31° 
46 35" north, and longitude 35° 18' 
30' east of Greenwich. It is 32 miles 
distant from the sea, and 18 from the 
Jordan : 20 from Hebron, and 36 
from Samaria. “In several respects,” 
savs Professor Stanley, “ its situation 
is singular among the cities of Pales¬ 
tine. Its elevation is remarkable; 
occasioned not from its being on the 
summit of one of the numerous hills 

of Judaea, like most of the towns and 

/ 

villages, but because it is on the edge 
of one of the highest table-lands of 
the country. Hebron indeed is high¬ 
er still bv some hundred feet, and 
from the south, accordingly (even 
from Bethlehem), the approach to 
Jerusalem is bv a slight descent. But 
from any other side the ascent is per¬ 
petual ; and to the traveller approach¬ 
ing the city from the E. or W. it must 
always have presented the appearance 
beyond any other capital of the then 
known world—we may say beyond 
any important city that has ever ex¬ 
isted on the earth-—of a mountain 
city : breathing, as compared with the 
sultry plains of Jordan, a mountain 
air ; enthroned, as compared with Jer¬ 
icho or Damascus, Gaza or Tyre, on a 
mountain fastness ” (&. P. 170, 1). 


The elevation of Jerusalem Is a 
subject of constant reference and ex¬ 
ultation bv the Jewish writers. Their 
fervid poetry abounds with allusions 
to its height, to the ascent thither of 
the tribes from all parts of the coun¬ 
try. It was the habitation of Jeho¬ 
vah, from which “He looked upon 
all the inhabitants of the world ” (Ps. 
xxxiii. 14); its kings were a higher 
than the kings of the earth” (Ps. 
lxxxix. 27). 

In exemplification of these remarks, 
it may be said that the general eleva¬ 
tion of the western ridge of the city, 
which forms its highest point, is about 
2600 feet above the level of the sea. 
The Mount of Olives rises slightly 
above this—2724 feet. Beyond the 
Mount of Olives, however, the de¬ 
scent is remarkable, Jericho—13 miles 
off—being no less than 3624 feet be¬ 
low, viz., 900 feet under the Mediter¬ 
ranean. On the north, Bethel, at a 
distance of 11 miles, is 419 feet below 
Jerusalem. On the west, Ramleh— 
25 miles—is 2274 feet below. Only 
to the south are the heights slightly 
superior—Bethlehem, 2704 ; Hebron, 
3029. 

Jerusalem, if not actually in the 
centre of Palestine, was yet virtually 
so. “ It was on the ridge, the broad¬ 
est and most strongly marked ridge 
of the backbone of the complicated 
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hills which exteud through the whole 

country from the plain of Esdraelon 

to the desert. Every wanderer, every 

conqueror, every traveller who has 

trod the central route of Palestine 

from N. to S. must have passed 

through the table-land of Jerusalem. 

It was the water-shed between the 

streams, or, rather, the torrent beds, 

which find their wav eastward to the 

* 

Jordan, and those which pass west¬ 
ward to the Mediterranean ” (Stan¬ 
ley, S. Sf P. 176). This central po¬ 
sition, as expressed in the words of 
Ezekiel (v. 5), “I have set Jerusalem 
in the midst of the nations and coun¬ 
tries round about her,” led in later 
ages to a definite belief that the city 
was actually in the centre of the earth 
—in the words of Jerome, “umbili¬ 
cus terra;,” the central boss or navel 
of the world. 

To convey an idea of the position 
of Jerusalem, we may say roughly, 
and with reference to the accompany¬ 
ing plan, that the city occupies the 
southern termination of a table-land, 
which is cut off from the country 

V’ 

round it on its west, south, and east 
sides, by ravines more than usually 
deep and precipitous. These ravines 
leave the level of the table-land, the 
one on the west and the other on the 
north-cast of the city, and fall rapid¬ 
ly until they form a junction below 
its south-east corner. The eastern 
one—the vallcv of the Kedron, com- 
monly called the Valley of Jchosha- 
phat, runs nearly straight from north 
to south. But the western one—the 
Valley of Hinnom—runs south for a 
time, and then takes a sudden bend 
o the cast until it meets the Valley 
:f Jehoshaphat, after which the two j 
rush off as one to the Dend Sea. How ; 
sudden is their descent, may be gath- j 

cred from the fact that the level at the 

m , 

point of junction—about a mile and a 
quarter from the starting-point of each 

is more than 600 feet below that of 
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; the upper plateau from which they 

'commenced their descent. Thus. 

1 • 

! while on the north there is no mate- 

► 

rial difference between the general 
' level of the country outside the walls, 
1 and that of the highest parts of the 
citv, on the other three sides, so steep 
is the fall of the ravines, so trench-like 
their character, nnd so close do thev 
; keep to the promontory at whose feet 
j they run, as to leave on the beholder 
almost the impression of the ditch at 
the foot of a fortress, rutlier than of 
vallcvs formed bv nature. 

The promontory thus encircled Is 
itself divided by a longitudinal ravine 
running up it from south to north, ris¬ 
ing gradually from the south like the 
external ones, till at last it arrives at 
the level of the upper plateau, and di¬ 
viding the central mass into two un¬ 
equal portions. Of these two, that 
on the west is the higher nnd more 
massive—the Mount Zion of modern 
tradition. It was the citadel of the 
Jehusitcs, and the fortress of Zion, 
which David built. The hill on the 
east is considerably lower and small¬ 
er, so that, to a spectator from the 
south, the city appears to slope sharp¬ 
ly toward the cast. Here was the 
lower city of the Jehusitcs, Mount 
Moriah, the “ Akin,” or “ lower city,” 
of Josephus, now occupied by the 
great Mohammedan sanctuary, with 
its mosques nnd domes. This central 
valley, at about half-way up its length, 
threw out a subordinate on its left or 
west side, the “ Tyropoeon Vullcy ” of 
Josephus. 

One more valley must be noted. It 
was on the north of Moriah, and sep¬ 
arated it from a hill on which, in tho 
time of Josephus, stood a suburb or 
part of the city called Bezctha, or the 
New-town. Part of this depression 
is still preserved in the large reservoir 
with two arches, u6unllv called the 
Pool of Bcthesda, near the St Ste¬ 
phen’s Gate. 
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chapter xxrr. 

THE REIGN OF SOLOMON. B.C. 1015 - 975 . 

§ 1. Character of Solomon's reign. § 2. His marriage with Pharaoh's 
daughter—Alliance with Hiram—The High Places retained—God ap¬ 
pears to him at Gibeon—His choice of wisdom—The Judgment of 
Solomon. § 3. Solomon’s court and revenues—His personal qualities— 
His knowledge, writings, and conversation—The Proverbs. § 4. Build¬ 
ing of the Temple—Arrangements with King Hiram—Materials for the 
house—Hiram the architect. § 5. Description of the edifice. § G. 
Dedication of the Temple—The prayer of Solomon. § 7. Completion 
of Solomon’s buildings—God’s second appearante to him. § 8. His 
works in the provinces—Conquest of Hamath—Building of Tadmor— 
Solomon’s commercial enterprises—Voyages to Tharshish and Ophir— 
H is works in gold, ivory, etc. § 9. Visits of foreign kings—The Queen 
of Sheba. § 10. Solomon’s declension—His tyrannical government and 
idolatries. §11. Troubles from Hadad, Rezon, and Jeroboam—Proph¬ 
ecy of Ahijah. § 12. Last days of Solomon—Book of Kcclesiastes — 
Death and burial of Solomon—Records of his reign. 

£ 1. The epoch of Solomon’s reign marks the climax of the 
Hebrew monarchy, and, according to the usual law of human 
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greatness, the beginning of its decline. Starting from the 
vantage-ground on which the kingdom had been placed by 
die conquests of David, through the favor of Jehovah, lie pre¬ 
served its ascendency by a wisdom which lias become pro¬ 
verbial, and prepared its downfall by his luxury and arro¬ 
gance. Having achieved the greatest work done by any ruler 
of Israel since Moses, the building of the house of God upon 
Mount Moriah, and the settlement of Ilis worship, he leli to 
after times the name of 

“That uxorious king, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols loul.” 


The author and compiler of the richest maxims of wisdom in 
the literature of the world, lie so used up the resources of in¬ 
tellectual as well as sensual pleasure, as to end with the confes- 

A ' 

sion “ Vanity of vanities ! All is emptiness and vexation of 
spirit!” 

The life of Solomon presents a striking contrast to his fa¬ 
ther’s in its uneventful character. Ilis great work was the 
building of the House of God, commonly called the Temple ,' 
at Jerusalem. The rest of the history of his reign is chiefly 
occupied with the description of his magnificence and wealth, 
as the sovereign of what was then the greatest monarchy of 
Western Asia. 

We have already related his birth as the son of Rathshcba, 
his proclamation as king at the time of the rebellion of Adoni- 
jah, his second and more solemn anointing at the last assem¬ 
bly held by David, and the measures of severity forced upon 
him by the new conspiracy of Joab and Abiathar with Adoni- 
jah after his father’s death, as well as the punishment of 
Shimci, though this was full three years after his accession. 
We now return to the narrative of his reign. 


§ 2. The date of Solomon’s accession as sole king can be 
fixed with precision to the year 1015 n.c. a Jewish tradition 
makes him eighteen years old at this epoch, which agrees 
with the date of tlie Scripture narrative. He reigned forty 
years, or, more precisely, thirty-nine years and a half, 3 the 
sum of his own and his father’s reign being eighty years. 


1 The distinction here implied is not 
merely one of words; for the use of 
tlie name borrowed from heathen an¬ 
tiquity tends to conceal the fact, 
which is made prominent in the scrip¬ 
tural phrase, that the edifice was the 


chosen abode of Jehovah in the midst 
of his chosen people. Thus St. Ste¬ 
phen says, “But Solomon built him 
an house" (Acts vii. 47). 

5 Sec note to chap. iii. On Scrip¬ 
ture Chronology. J B.C. 1015-975. 
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The first act of the foreign policy of the new reign must 
have been to most Israelites a very startling one. Solomon 
showed the desire to strengthen his throne by foreign alli¬ 
ances in a manner which marks the great difference of spirit 
between the new monarchy and the ancient theocracy. He 
made an alliance with Pharaoh, king of Egypt, and took his 
daughter to be his wife. 4 This Pharaoh was probably a late 
king of the xxist (Tanite) dynasty; for the eminent head of 
the xxiind dynasty, Sheshonk I. (Shishak), belongs to the 
latter part of the reign of Solomon, and to that ofRehoboam. 6 
That this flagrant breach, not only of a general principle, but 
of the specific law against intercourse with Egypt, passed 
unpunished for the time, is an example of that great system 
of forbearance which lies at the basis of each new dispensa¬ 
tion of God's moral government. But the law of retribution 
for sinful actions by their natural effects was working from 
the very first, and this marriage of Solomon was the first step 
toward his fall into idolatry. Meanwhile “Solomon loved 
Jehovah, walking in the statutes of David his father,” and 
“God was with him, and magnified him exceedingly;” and 
the only blot upon the outward purity as well as prosperity 
of the kingdom was the retention of the “ high places,” which 
had been the seats of the ancient worship, for sacrifice, in the 

absence of any house of God. The hill of Gibeon, where stood 

* ' 

the tabernacle and the altar of burnt-offering, seems only to 
have been regarded as the chief of these high places; mid it 
was probably in the course of a series of sacrifices at the dif¬ 
ferent sacred heights that Solomon visited Gibeon, “ the great 
high place,” and there, in the midst of a great convocation of 
the people, sacrificed a tenfold hecatomb—a thousand burnt- 
offerings—upon the altar. 6 

This was the occasion chosen by Jehovah for His first per¬ 
sonal revelation to Solomon. In the following night God 
appeared to him in a dream, and asked him to choose what 
He should give him. After a thanksgiving for the mercies 
shown to David, and a prayer that the promise made to him 
might be established, Solomon, confessing himself to be but a 
little child in comparison to the great work committed him 
in governing and judging the people, asked for the wisdom 
and knowledge that might fit him for the office—“ an under- 
standing heart to judge Thy people, to discern between good 

M K. iii. 1. But, as Rehoboam his father’s death, and therefore be- 
forty-one years old at his acces-fore lie married the daughter of Pha- 
sion, Solomon must have married his raoh. Sec chap, xxiii. § 2. 

mother—Naamnh of Ammon—before " 1 K iii. 2-4, 1 Chron. i. 1-6. 
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ami bad.” The desire, thus expressed in Solomon’s own words, 
does not seem to have so high a meaning as is often assigned 
to it. He does not ask that profound spiritual wisdom, whieli 
would teach him to know God and his own heart: in this he 
was always far inferior to David. His prayer is for practi¬ 
cal sagacity, clear intelligence, quick discernment, t o see the 
right from the wrong amid the mazes of duplicity and doubt 
which beset the judge, especially among an Oriental people. 
And this gift he received. His aspirations, if not for the high¬ 
est spiritual excellence, were for usefulness to his subjects 
and fellow-men, not for long life, riches, and victory for him¬ 
self; and because he had not selfishly asked these things, they 
were freely granted to him in addition to the gift he had 
chosen. Assured of God's favor, he returned to Jerusalem, 
and renewed his sacrifices before the ark, and made a feast 
to all his servants. 7 

An occasion soon arose to prove his divine gift of sagacity. 
Two women appeared before his judgment-seat with a dead 
and a living infant. The one who appealed to the king for 
justice alleged that they had both been delivered in the same 
house, the other woman three days after herself; that the 
other had overlaid her child in the night, and had exchanged 
its corpse for the living child of the first while she slept. The 
second declared that the living child washers, and both were 
alike clamorous in demanding it. The king resolved 1o ap¬ 
peal to the maternal instinct, as a sure test even in the de¬ 
graded class to which both the women belonged. Calling 
for a sword, he bade one of his guards divide the living child 
in two, and give half to one woman and half to the other. 
It is a strange proof of the progress of the monarchy toward 
despotic power that the command should have been taken in 
earnest, but so it seems to have been. The woman who had 
borne the living child now prayed that it might be given to 
the other to save its life, while the latter consented to the 
cruel partition; and the king had now no difficulty in de¬ 
ciding the dispute. The fame of the decision spread through 
all Israel, inspiring fear of the king’s justice, and a convic¬ 
tion that God had given him that wise discernment which is 

k 1 

prized in the East as a ruler’s highest quality." 

§ 3. Solomon arranged his court on the same general basis 
as his father’s, but on a scale of much greater magnificence. 


7 1 K. iii. 5- 15 ; 2 Cliron. i. 7-13. 

* 1 K. iii. 1G-28. Sec the story of a similar judgment by an Indian king 
in Kitto’s Daily liible Illustrations , vol. iv. in loc. 
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Among the names of his chief officers we find several of his 
father's most distinguished servants and their sons. There 
were ** princes" or chief governors, two “ scribes ” or secreta¬ 
ries, a ** recorder," 1 a “ captain of the host,” “ officers ” of the 
court, the chief of whom had, like Husliai under David, the 
title of** the king's friend;” there was a chief over the house¬ 
hold, and another over the tribute. The priests were Zadok 
and Abiathar, though, as we have seen, the latter was de¬ 
posed. 9 The supplies needed for the court were levied through¬ 
out the whole land by twelve officers, to each of whom was 
allotted a particular district to supply one month’s provisions." 
But these contributions were increased by the subject king¬ 
doms between the Euphrates, which was the eastern border 
of Solomon's dominions, from Tiphsah (Thapsacus) to Azzah, 
and the land of the Philistines and the Egyptian frontier. 
The provision for each day consisted of thirty measures of 
fine fiour and seventy measures of meal, ten fat oxen and 
twenty from the pastures, and 100 sheep, besides venison and 
fowl. 11 Judah and Israel, increasing rapidly in numbers, 
gave themselves up to festivity and mirth, and “ dwelt safely, 
everv man under his vine and under his fig-tree, from Dan 
even to Beersheba, all the days of Solomon.” In the great 
military establishment, which Solomon maintained for state 
as well as for defense, he set at naught the law against keep¬ 
ing up a force of cavalry. He had 40,000 stalls of horses 
for his 1400 chariots and 12,000 cavalry horses, 13 and their 
supplies of straw and provender were furnished by the twelve 
officers just mentioned. The horses and chariots were brought 
from Egypt, whence also the kings of the Hittites and the 

kin^s of Svria obtained theirs. A chariot cost 600 shekels 

* _ 

of silver, and a horse 150. The chariots and cavalry were 
placed in garrison in certain cities, called “ chariot cities,” 
and partly with the king at Jerusalem. The commerce with 
Egypt supplied also linen yarn, which was made a royal 
monopoly. As the result of this and other commerce (to be 
spoken of presently), silver and gold are said, in the hyper¬ 
bolical language of the East, to have been as stones at Jeru- 
salem, and the cedars of Lebanon as abundant as the syca¬ 
more, the common timber of Palestine." 

But all this magnificence was transcended by the person¬ 
al qualities of Solomon himself. We have, it is true, no di- 

1 1 K. iv. ]-G. | word rendered “horseman” in 1 K 

llj 1 K. iv. 7-19. i iv. 26. The “dromedaries” of ver. 

•’ 1 K. iv. 21-24. 12 1 K. iv. 20, 25.; 28 are properly “ swift horses ” nsec 

“This is the proper sense of the ! for posts. 14 2 Clnon. i. 14-17. 
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root description of his personal appearance, but the wonder¬ 
ful impression which he made upon all who came near him 
may well lead us to believe that with him as with Saul and 
David, Absalom and Adonijah, as with most other favorite 
princes of Eastern peoples, there must have been the fascina¬ 
tion and the grace of a noble presence. Whatever higher 
mystic meaning may be latent in Ps. xlv., or the Song of 
Songs, we are all but compelled to think of them as ha ving 
had, at least, a historical starting-point. They tell us of one 
who was, in the eyes of the men of his own time, “fairci 
than the children of men,” the face “bright and ruddy” as 
his father’s ; 15 bushy locks, dark as the raven’s wing, yet not 
without a golden glow, the eyes soft as “ the eyes of doves,” 
the “countenance as Lebanon, excellent ps the cedars,” “the 
chicfest among ten thousand, the altogether lovely.” 1 * Add 
to this, all gifts of a noble, far-reaching intellect, large and 
ready sympathies, a playful and genial humor, the lips “ full 
of "race,” the soul “anointed” as “with the oil of "lad- 
ness,”” and we may form some notion of what the king was 
iike in this dawn of his golden prime. lie list'd these gifts 
not only for the government of his people, but lor the acqui¬ 
sition and the embodiment in writing of all the learning of 

CP 

the age. 18 He gave equal attent ion to the lessons of practical 
morals and to the facts of natural science. “ lie sjiake .‘1000 

-A 

proverbs, and his songs were a thousand and five.” “And 
he spake of trees, from the cedar-tree that is in Lebanon, even 
unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall : he spake 
also of beasts, and of fowl, and of crooning things, and of 
fishes;” in short, of the whole cycle of natural history. 1 * We 
must, however, avoid misconceptions, both as to t he matter of 
Solomon’s knowledge, and as to the form of its utterance. 
It does not appear that he possessed what would now be 
considered great proficiency in natural science, nor even such 
knowledge as Aristotle’s, whose works on natural history the 
Rabbis pretend to have been derived from a copy of the writ¬ 
ings of Solomon sent to him from the East by Alexander ! 
Solomon’s natural science, like that of Oriental philosophers 
in general, consisted rather in the observation of the more 


15 Cant. v. 10; 1 Sam. xvii. 42. 1 Chron. ii. G). The word Mahol is 

10 Cant. v. 0-1G. 17 Ps. xlv. supposed to be an appellative denoting 

The four sons of Mahol, Etham, them as “sons of song,” in reference 
Hcman, Chalcol, and Darda, whose to their skill in music and poetry, the 
proverbial wisdom was surpassed by organs of wisdom in early times, 
that of Solomon, were the sons of Ze- Homan’s name is prefixed to the 88tb 
rah, son of Judah tl K. iv. 31; comp. Psalm. J * 1 K. iv. 32, 33. 
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obvious facts in the common life and habits of God’s creatures, 
with an especial view to use them for the poetical illustra¬ 
tion of moral lessons: and in this way we find such knowl¬ 
edge used, not only in the Proverbs ascribed to him, but in 
many of the Psalms, and throughout the Book of Job. The 
discourses in the latter part of that book about Behemoth 
and Leviathan are probably a type of the manner in which 
- Solomon spake of beasts.” It clearly follows that we ought 
not to suppose that Solomon wrote elaborate treatises on these 
subjects which are now lost. Such forms of communicating 
knowledge do not belong to his age or country. His 3000 
proverbs and 1005 songs probably contained nearly all that 
he wrote upon such matters in the form of poetical illustra¬ 
tion. For the rest, it should be remembered that instruction, 
in his time and long after, was chiefly oral. The tents of 
the patriarchs and the abodes of their descendants witnessed 
manv an hour when the ancient father would discourse to 

ft 

his descendants on the lessons of his experience and the tra¬ 
ditions handed down by his fathers ; and such we conceive 
to have been the converse held by Solomon in the midst of 
his splendid court, only on a much grander scale, and cover¬ 
ing a much wider field. Thus, amid the public life of an 
Eastern monarch, not in the seclusion of the retired student, 
he poured out the knowledge which attracted the subjects 
of other kings from all nations of the earth, to hear for them¬ 
selves that wisdom the fame of which had reached them in 
their distant countries. 20 In one celebrated instance the at¬ 
traction proved sufficient to bring one of those sovereigns 
themselves from the remotest regions: but this visit of the 
Queen of Sheba belongs to a later period of Solomon’s reign. 

£ 4. The king was meanwhile occupied with three great 
works—the building of the house of God, of his own houe< . 
and of the wall of Jerusalem. We have seen the vast prep¬ 
arations that David had made for the erection of the Temple, 
the designs for which he had given into the hands of Solomon, 
and how he had been aided by Hiram, king of Tyre. That 
faithful ally sent an embassy of congratulation on his son’s 
accession, 21 and Solomon sent back an answer informing Hiram 
of his prosperity, declaring his intention of building a house 
for God, and requesting his assistance, which Hiram gladly 
promised in a letter. 22 

tj 1 K. iv. 34. On the writings of 1 22 2 Chron. ii. II. The second rc- 

Solomon, see \otts and Illustrations \ corded instance of epistolary corre- 
(Jj.j. spondcncc, the first being David’s let* 

11 1 K. v. : 2 Chron. ii. ter to Joab by Uriah. 

X 
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An arrangement was made by which Hiram gave cedars 
and fir-trees out of Lebanon, which his servants felled, while 
th ose of Solomon squared and fitted them for their places in 
the building. The provisions for both parties were supplied 
by Solomon ; for then as in the time of Herod Agrippa, 23 tho 
maritime region of Phoenicia derived its supplies of food from 
Palestine. The prepared timber was brought down to the 
sea, and floated round to Joppa, under the care of the Tyrian 
sailors, whence Solomon undertook the thirty miles’ transport 
to Jerusalem. He raised the laborers required for this great 
work by a levy of the strangers who lived in various parts 
of the land. All the remnant of these had been finally sub¬ 
dued by David, who, instead of exterminating them, retained 
them in a condition similar to that to which Joshua had re¬ 
duced the Gibconites. Solomon found their number to be 
153,000 ; he appointed 70,000 for the work of transport, 80,000 
as hewers in Lebanon, and the remaining 3GOO as overseers. 24 
In addition to these, he raised a levy of 30,000 men out 
of all Israel, whom he sent to work in Lebanon by relays of 
10,000, each relav serving for one month and returning home 

/ / y C’ * 1 

for two. 25 Besides the timber, they hewed the great stones 
which were to form the foundation of the house*; stones 
which by the time they reached Jerusalem, must have well 
earned the name of “costly stones,” which is applied to them 
in the narrative. 20 Some of these great stones an; still, in 
all probability, those visible among the old substructions of 
the Temple. 

Besides these contributions of materials and labor, Hiram 
supplied Solomon with a chief architect, a namesake of his 
own, for whom the King of Tyre expressed the reverence of 
a disciple for an artist by calling him “Hiram, my father.” 27 
This Hiram was the son of a widow of Kaphtali (or Dan), 
and his father had been a Tyrian artist, lie devoted his he¬ 
reditary skill to the service of the God whom his mother had 
doubtless taught him to reverence, in the spirit of Bezalecl, 
whom he resembled in the great variety of his accomplish 
merits. Besides his principal profession as a worker in brass, 
he wrought in gold, silver, and iron, in stone and timber, in 
purple, blue, fine linen, and crimson; in short, his great gift 
seems to have been that of design, in all its branches. Tin; 


78 Comp. Acts xii. 20. 

,4 1 K. v. 15, 10; 2 Chron. ii. 17. 


18. 


2S 


1 K. v. 13, 14. 


is only smother form of ‘ ‘ Ilirsim,” and 
is applied to the king sis well as to the 
strtist in the original text (1 Chron. 
xiv. 1 : 2 Chron. ii. 3, II. 12, viii. 2, 


28 1 K. v. 17. 
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master-pieces of his art were the two pillars of cast brass, 
called Jaehin and Boaz, which stood on each' side of the 
porch in front of the Holy Place. 3 " The workmen under him 
iad already been provided by David, who, as we have seen, 
secured the services of all the foreign artists residing in the 
land. 

§ 5. The actual building of the Temple was commenced in 
the fourth year of Solomoirs reign, and the four hundred and 
eightieth year from the Exodus, on the second day of the 
month Zif (afterward Jyar=April and May), the second of 
the ecclesiastical year, b.c. 1012. 39 So complete were the prep¬ 
arations that no sound of axe or hammer was heard about the 
buildinsr during: its whole erection— 

^3 O 

“Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric grew:” 

and it was completed in seven and a half years, in the eighth 
month (Bui, afterward Marcheshvan = Oct. and Nov.) of the 
eleventh year of Solomon, b.c. 1005. It occupied the site pre¬ 
pared for it by David, which had formerly been the threshing- 
floor of the Jebusite Oman or Araunah, on Mount Moriah. 
The whole area enclosed by the outer walls formed a square 
of about 600 feet; but the sanctuary itself was comparatively 
small, inasmuch as it was intended only for the ministrations 
of the priests, the congregation of the people assembling in 
the courts. In this, and all other essential points, the Tem¬ 
ple followed the model of the Tabernacle, from which it dif¬ 
fered chief!' by having chambers built about the sanctua- 
ry for the abode of the priests and attendants, and the keep¬ 
ing of treasures and stores. In all its dimensions, length, 
breadth, and height, the sanctuary itself was exactly double 
of the Tabernacle, the ground-plan measuring 80 cubits by 
40, while that of the Tabernacle was 40 by 20, and the height 
of the Temple being 30 cubits, while that of the Tabernacle 
was 15. S0 

As in the Tabernacle, the Temple consisted of three parts, 
the Porch, the Holy Place, and the Holy of Holies. The 
Porch of the Temple was 10 cubits deep (in the Tabernacle, 
5 cubits), the width in both instances being the width of the 
house. The front of the porch was supported, after the man¬ 
ner of some Egyptian temples, by the two great brazen pillars 
Jaehin and Boaz, 18 cubits high, with capitals of 5 cubits 

** 1 K. vii. 13. foil.; 2Chr. ii. 13,14. i 30 These are the extreme outer di* 

** 1 K. vi. 1 ; 2 Chron. iii. 2. Sec mensions in both cases : for a fnlle* 
p 33G, in Sotes and Illustrations “ On explanation, sec Diet . of Bible , vol. iii 
ihe Chronology of the Judges.” 1 p. 145/5 soq. 
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more, adorned with lily-work and pomegranates. 31 The Holy 
Place, or outer hall, was 40 cubits long by ‘20 wide, being jU 



Cornice of Lily-work nt Pcrsopolis. 


the Tabernacle 20 by 10. The Iloly of Holies was a cube 
of 20 cubits, being in the Tabernacle 10. The places of the 
two “veils” of the Tabernacle were occupied by partitions, 
in which were folding-doors. The whole interior was lined 

i ? 

with wood-work richly carved and overlaid with gold. In¬ 
deed, both within and without, the building was conspicu¬ 
ous chiefly by the lavish use of the gold of Ophir and Par- 
vainu It glittered in the morning sun (it has been well said) 
like the sanctuary of an El Dorado. 33 Above the sacred ark, 
which was placed, as of old, in the Most Holy Place, were 
made new cherubim, one pair of whose wings met above the 
ark, and another pair reached to the walls behind them. In 

the Holy Place, besides the Altar of Incense, which was made 
* ' 

of cedar, overlaid with gold, there were seven golden candle- 


1 Kw ii. 1/5-22. Some have sup-1 look painfully weak without some 
pcsed that Jachin and Boaz were not support, hut, in fact, almost impossi- 
piliars in the ordinary sense of the ble to construct with the imperfect 
term, but obelisks. But for this there 1 science of those days. “Thechap- 


is no authority; and as the porch was j iter of lilv-work” on these columns 
fifteen cubits (thirty feet) in width, a may have borne some resemblance to 
roof of that extent, even if composed the cornice of lily-work figured above, 
of a wooden beam, would not only I 32 Milinan, Hist, of Jews, i 259. 
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sticks instead of one, and the table of show-bread was replaced 
bv ten golden tables bearing, besides the show-bread, the innu- 
merable golden vessels for the service of the sanctuary. 33 The 
Out< r ( \mrt was no doubt double the size of that of the Taber¬ 
nacle . and we may therefore safely 
assume that it was 10 cubits in 
height, 100 cubits north and south, 
and 200 east and west. It contain¬ 
ed an inner court called the “ court 
of the priestsbut the arrangement 
of the courts and of the porticoes 
and gateways of the enclosure, 
though describee, by Josephus, be- t* 
long apparently to the Temple of 3 
Herod. There was an eastern porch o 
to Herod's temple, which was called 
Solomon's Porch, and Josephus tells 
us that it was built by that mon¬ 
arch ; but of this there is absolutely 
no proof, and as neither in the ac¬ 
count of Solomon’s building nor in 
any subsequent repairs or incidents 
is any mention made of such build¬ 
ings, we mav safely conclude that i'""””' % ju ' M CUBITS 
thev did not exist before the time Plan of Solomon’s Temple, showing 

of the great rebuilding immediate- [? 0 d a X£. tio " of the chambers 5n 
ly preceding the Christian era. 

In the outer court there was a new altar of burnt-offering 
much larger than the old one. Like the latter, it was square ; 
but the length and breadth were now twenty cubits and the 
height ten. 34 It differed, too, in the material of which it was 
made, being entirely of brass. 35 It had no grating : and in¬ 
stead of a single gradual slope, the ascent to it was probably 
made by three successive platforms, to each of which it has 
been supposed that steps led, as in the figure, page 486 . In¬ 
stead of the brazen laver, there was “a molten sea” of brass, 
a master-piece of Hiram’s skill, for the ablution of the priests. 
It was called a “ sea ” from its great size, being five cubits in 
height, ten in diameter, and thirty in circumference, and con¬ 
taining 2000 baths. 3 * It stood on twelve oxen, three toward 

33 This is probably to be explained 34 2 Chron. iv. 1. 

by the statement of Josephus (Ant. 36 1 Kings viii. 64; 2 Chron. vii. 

viii. 3, § 7 j. that the king made a 7. 

number of tables, and one great gold- 36 The bath, according to Josephus, 
on one. on which they placed the was equal to 72 attic xestcp., or 1 me- 
loaTes of God. ; tretea — 8 gallons 5‘12 pints. 
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the disposition of the chambers in 
two stories. 
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each quarter of the heavens, and all looking outward. The 
brim itself or up was wrought “ like the brim of a cup, with 
flowers of lilies,” i. e ., carved outward like a lily or lotus 



Hypothetical Restoration of the Brazen Altar. 


flower. There were besides ten smaller lavers for the ablu¬ 
tion of the burnt-offerings. The chambers for the priests 
were arranged in successive stories against the sides of the 
sanctuary ; not, however, reaching to the top, so as to leave 
space for the windows to light the Holy and Most Holy Places. 
We are told by Josephus and the Talmud that there was a 
superstructure on the Temple equal in height to the lower 
part; and this is confirmed by the statement in the Books of 



Hypothetical Restoration of the Molten Sea. 


Chronicles that Solomon “ overlaid the upper chambers with 
gold. ,,3T Moreover, “ the altars on the top of the upper cham¬ 
ber,” mentioned in the Books of the Kings, 3 ' were apparently 


” 2 Chron. iii. 9. 


"2 K. xxiii. 12. 
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upon tlie Temple. It is probable that these uppei chambers 
bore some analogy to the platform or Talar that existed on 
the roofs of the Palace-temples at Persepolis, as shown in the 
woodcut at the beginning of this chapter, which represents 
the Tomb of Darius. It is true this was erected five centuries 
after the building of Solomon’s Temple; but it is avowedly 
a copy in stone of older Assyrian forms, and as such may 
represent, with more or less exactness, contemporary build¬ 
ings. Nothing, in fact, could represent more correctly “the 
altars on the top of the upper chamber,” which Josiah beat 
down, than this, nor could any thing more fully meet all the 
architectural or devotional exigencies of the case. Such were 
the chief features of this sacred edifice. 


£ 6. The dedication of Solomon’s Temple was the grand¬ 
est ceremonv ever performed under the Mosaic dispensation ; 
for the giving of the law from Sinai was too solemn to be 
called a ceremony. Solomon appeared in that priestly char¬ 
acter. which we have seen borne by his father, to perform 
this great act on behalf of the people, leaving to the priests 
and Levites the care of the ark and the details of the service, 
especially the psalmody. The time chosen was the most joy¬ 
ous festival of the Jews, the Feast of Tabernacles, in the 
seventh month (Tisri or Ethanim = September and October) 
of the sacred vear. Having done the labors of the field, and 
gathered in the vintage, the people assembled at Jerusalem 
from all parts of Solomon’s wide territories. The full body 
of the priests attended, the usual courses being suspended, 
and they brought the ark in a grand and joyous procession 
from the city of David to the rest prepared for it in the Holy 
of Holies. There they placed it beneath the spreading wings 
of the cherubim, and drew out the ends of the staves, that 


thev might be seen as in the Tabernacle, behind the veil. 
Amid all the new splendors of its dwelling, the ark of the 
covenant was the same as of old; it contained nothing but 


the t 
Sinai. 


wo tables of the law, which Moses had placed in it at 
As the priests retired from within the veil, the Levites 


and their sons, arranged in their three courses of psalmody, 
with all instruments of music, and clad in white linen robes, 
burst forth with the sacred chorus praising Jehovah, “For 
II e is good ; for His mercy endureth forever.” It was at 
this very moment, “just as the trumpeters and singers were 
as one, to make one sound to be heard in praising and thank¬ 
ing Jehovah,” that lie gave the sign of His coming to take 
possession of His house : “ The house was filled with a cloud, 


oven the house of Jehovah, so that the priests could not stand 
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to minister because of the cloud; for the Glory of .1 kiiovaii 
had tilled the House of Jehovah.” 38 As that sacred cloud 
spread through the open doors over the sanctuary, the voice 
of Solomon was heard recognizing the presence of the God 
who had said that he would dwell in the thick darkness, and 
for whom he had now built a habitation forever. Then turn¬ 
ing to the people from the great platform of brass, which he 
had erected in the midst of the court, in front of the brazen 
altar, the king blessed Jehovah the God of Israel, who had 
chosen Jerusalem as the place sacred to His name, and had 
performed His promises to David and fulfilled his desire to 
build him a house. And now, kneeling down before the whole 
congregation, with his face toward the sanctuarv, Solomon 
poured forth a prayer, unequaled for sublimity and compre¬ 
hensiveness, in which the leading thought, repeated with beau¬ 
tiful varietv and minuteness, is this: that the abode which 

* ' 

Jehovah had now deigned to sanctify with IIis presence, 
might prove the centre of blessing and forgiveness to 11 is peo¬ 
ple ; that whatever prayer for help, whatever penitent con¬ 
fession in the time of suffering and exile they might offer 
toward that house, God would hear it from His true dwell¬ 
ing-place in heaven, and forgive 11 is people who had sinned 
against Him. The prayer is, indeed, a prophecy of the history 
of Israel, and of God’s chastisements of their sins, even to 
the Captivity. W o see it still answered when Daniel opened 
his window at Babylon, and prayed toward the 1 site of the 
ruined Temple ; and at this hour its repetition by the out¬ 
casts of Israel awaits a better restoration. He concluded 
with a blessing and exhortation to the people. 40 

The praver of Solomon was followed by another sign of 
God’s presence. The fire came down from heaven, as on the 
first altar of burnt-offering, and consumed the sacrifices, 
while the Shekinah again filled the house, preventing the en¬ 
trance of the priests, as if, for that one day, God claimed the 
sanctuary as Ilis very own, to the exclusion of all mere creat¬ 
ures. Then Solomon and all the people offered their sacri¬ 
fices on the altar, 22,000 oxen and 120,000 sheep, the priests 
executing their office, while the Levites played and sang in 
the order and to the words of David. A great feast follow¬ 
ed for twice seven days, seven for the Feast of Tabernacles, 
and seven for the dedication, and on the twenty-third day 
of the month Solomon dismissed the people. They returned 
to their homes, “ glad and merry in heart for all the good 


** 1 K. viii 111; ‘2 ('liron v 


1 Iv. viii. ; 2 Chron. v ». 
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B.C. 1000. Solomon's other Buildings. 



ness that Jehovah had shewed unto David, and to Solomon, 
and to Israel His people.” 41 

§ 7 . Four years more were occupied in the completion of 
the king's “ own house,” and of his other great works at Je¬ 
rusalem. His palace consisted of a number of magnificent 
buildings, the general arrangement of which has been re- 
stored by Mr. Fergusson, with considerable probability, from 
die analogy of the Assyrian palaces. 

The principal building situated within the palace was, as 
in all Eastern palaces, the great hall of state and audience, 
called “The House of the Forest of Lebanon,” apparently 
from the four rows of cedar pillars by which it was support¬ 
ed. It was 100 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 high. Next in 
importance was the Hall or “ Porch of Judgment,” a quad¬ 
rangular building supported by columns, 42 which apparently 
stood on the other side of the great court, opposite the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon. The third edifice is merely call¬ 
ed a “Porch of Pillars.” Its dimensions were 50 by 30 cu¬ 
bits. Its use can not be considered as doubtful, as it was an 
indispensable adjunct to an Eastern palace. It was the or¬ 
dinary place of business of the palace, and the reception-room 
when the king received ordinary visitors, and sat, except on 
great state occasions, to transact the business of the kingdom. 
Behind this, we are told, was the inner court, adorned with 
gardens and fountains, and surrounded by cloisters for shade; 
and there were other courts for the residence of the attend¬ 
ants and guards, and for the women of his harem ; all of 
which are shown in the plan with more clearness than can be 
conveyed by a verbal description. 

Apart from this palace, but attached, as Josephus tells us, 
to the Hall of Judgment, was the palace of Pharaoh’s daugh¬ 
ter : too proud and important a personage to be grouped 
with the ladies of the harem, and requiring a residence of her 
own. On the completion of this palace, he conducted her to 
it in state from the city of David. 43 The palace of Solomon 
was below the platform of the Temple, and he constructed 
an accent from his own house “ to the house of Jehovah,” 44 
which was a subterranean passage 250 feet long by 42 feet 
wide, of which the remains may still be traced. Among his 
other buildings may be mentioned a summer-palace in Leb¬ 
anon, 46 stately gardens at Etham, paradises like those of 
the great Eastern kings, 48 the foundation of something like a 


41 1 K. viii. ; 2 Chron. vii. 

4i See Ant. viii. 5, § 2. 

4 * 1 K. vii. 1-12. 


44 1 K.x.r>. 

4fj 1 K. ix. 11); Cant. vii. 4. 
40 Eccl. ii. 5, 0. 
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stately school or college, costly aqueducts bringing water, 
it may be, from the well of Bethlehem, dear to David's heart, 
to supply his palaec in Jerusalem. It was about the same 
time that Solomon undertook the repair of the walls of the 
fortress of Zion, which David had “ built round about from 
iWillo and inward,” 47 as well asof JMillo itself. These works 
were under the superintendence of Jeroboam, the son of No 
bat, of whom more will be heard presently. 4 * 

After the completion of these works, God appeared a sec¬ 
ond time to Solomon, as at Gibcon, by night, and assured 
him that the prayers he had offered at the dedication of the 
Temple were accepted, while the renewal of the covenant 
with David and his house was accompanied with the most 
impressive warnings of the ruin which disobedience would 
bring upon king, people, and the sanctuary itself, which 
would be made, as it has indeed become, “a proverb and a 
by-word among all nations.” 40 Solomon arranged the Tem¬ 
ple service according to the courses appointed by David ; 
and he set the example of sacrifice to the people by his own 
stated offerings on the brazen altar daily, and on the Sab- 
baths and new moons, and at the three great festivals. 

These great works, all connected with the establishment 
of God’s house, and of his own royal state* at Jerusalem, to 
which city they added an entirely new quarter, occupied the 
first half of Solomon’s reign, a period of twenty years, lOl/j- 
996 B.c\ The services of the King of Tyre were acknowl¬ 
edged by the cession of twenty cities along tin* sea-coast of 
Galilee, a gift at which Hiram expressed his discontent by a 
play upon the name of one them, (’<d>id, a word signifying 
dirt in the Phienician dialect. 01 Notwithstanding liis dis¬ 
pleasure, Iliram returned the present, according to the cus¬ 
tom of the East, by the gift of 120 talents of gold, and 1 he 
alliance of the two kings remained unimpaired. r I he cities 
seem to have been restored by Hiram, and fortified by Solo- 
mon. 

£ 8. The second half of Solomon’s reign was inaugurated 
by magnificent works in other parts of his dominions, and 
by enterprises of foreign commerce. In the south-west, ho 

47 2 Sam. v. 0. This Millo appears! 00 1 K. ix. 23; 2 Chron. viii. 12-10. 
to have been a fort in or near the Tv- r>1 1 K.ix. 11-14. I he city of Cu- 
ropteon and identical with tlie “ house bid is mentioned as a landmark mi 
of Millo/' where Joash was murdered the boundary of Asher (Josh. xix. 27), 
(2 K. xii. 20). and ils name is preserved at A nhuK 

irt 1 K. ix. 1T>, 24, xi. 27. eight or nine miles E. of Akka (Hob 

49 1 K. ix. 1-9. 24; 2 Chron. vii. inson, iii. 87, 88). 

12-22. i M 2 Chron. viii. 2. 
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rebuilt Gezer,” which the King of Egypt had taken from the 
Canaanites and destroyed, but which he gave to Solomon as 
his wife's dowry. He also fortified Baalath, Beth-horon (the 
upper and the lower), as well as all the cities where he kept 
his stores and chariots. 64 On the north he made a new con¬ 
quest. the only one recorded in his reign, of Hamath-Zobah. 
It is not clear whether this was the same or distinct from 
the capital of Hamath, the kingdom of Toi, who was an ally, 
and probably afterward a subject of David ; but, at all 
events, this Hamath, which appears to include the valley of 
the Orontes as far as the defile above Antioch, belonged to 
the kingdom of Solomon, who built in it several of his store- 
cities." 56 which formed depots for commerce. In the midst 
of the great Syrian Desert, half-way between Damascus and 
Thapsacus (Tiphsah), where his kingdom reached the Euphra¬ 
tes, and where was the great passage of that river, after¬ 
ward called the “ fatal ford,” here, in a beautiful oasis, he 
built the city of Tadmor, which became long after, under 
the name of Palmyra, 59 the seat of Zenobia’s brief empire, 
and whose ruins are among: the most striking: in the world : 
but travellers have sought in vain, among the stately relics 
of the Roman period, for any vestiges of the architecture of 
Solomon. While thus linking: his dominions with the great 
highways of commerce to the north and north-east, he open¬ 
ed the path of maritime enterprise, both in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Indian Ocean, in conjunction with the Tyrian 
fleets of Hiram. On the one side, it seems to be implied in 
Kings , and is expressly stated in Chronicles , 67 that the king 
sent a navy every three years, probably by way of Joppa, 
to trade with the distant regions of the west, which were 
vaguely described by the name of Tharshish. 53 The phrase 


53 The exact site of Gezcr has not 55 2 Chron. viii. 3, 4. 
been discovered; but it must have 50 The word Tadmor has nearly 
l>een between the lower Beth-horon ( the same meaning as Palmyra, signi- 
Jind the sea (Josh. xvi. 3; 1 Iv. ix. Tying probably the “ City of Palms, n 
17 j: therefore on the great maritime from tumar , a palm, 
plain, and as commanding the com- j 57 lK.x. 22; 2 Chron. ix. 21. 
munication between Egypt and the [ 58 Tharshish, or Tarshish, rep re¬ 

new' capital, Jerusalem, it was an im-! sents Tartessus, a city and emporium 
portant point for Solomon to fortify. ! of the Phoenicians in the south of 


14 1 K. ix 15-19 ; 2 Chron. viii. 5, Spain. The articles which Tarshisb 


3. Some suppose the Baalath of this is stated by the prophet Ezekiel 
passage to be the celebrated Baalbek (xxvii. 12) to have supplied to Tyre 
f Heliopolis j in Coelc-Svria; while : —silver, iron, lead, and tin—are pre- 
others identify it with the Philistine cisely suc.h as we know through class- 
city in the territory of Dan (Josh. xix. ical writers to have been production* 
44;. On the importance of the posi- of the Spanish Peninsula, 
tion of Bcrh-horon, see pp. 304, 305. 
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“ ships of Tharshish ” is however not confined to sliips that 
actually went to those regions: but like our “ East-India- 
it rather describes a class of vessels fit for the most dis¬ 
tant and difficult voyages : and the products which that navy 
brought seem rather to have come from Solomon’s Oriental 
traffic. This was conducted from the two ports of Elath 
(ASlana, Akabah ), and Ezion-geber, at the head of the eastern 
gulf of the Red Sea (Sinus ^Elaniticus, Gulf of Akabah), 
which the conquest of Edom had added to the kingdom, and 
which were visited by Solomon in person. From these ports 
the fleet built by Solomon, and navigated by the skilled 
sailors of Hiram, sailed to Opiiir, a place in the Indian Ocean, 
probably on the eastern coast of Arabia, and returned after 
a three years’ voyage, bringing gold, silver, ivory, and pre¬ 
cious stones for wealth and ornament, almug (or algum) trees, 
the rare wood of which was used for terraces (or verandas) 
to the Temple, and lastly (for Solomon added to his magnif¬ 
icence the whims of luxury), apes, and peacocks. 00 

The amount of gold brought to Solomon by this navy is 
variously stated at 420, 450, and in one year as much as GOG 
talents, besides what was brought by merchants, and the 
tribute of gold and silver from the chieftains of Arabia. 
Silver was so abundant as scarcely to be esteemed a precious 
metal, and all the king’s drinking-vessels were of gold. The 
“ House of the Forest of Lebanon” too had all its vessels of 
pure gold; and in it were hung 200 targets of beaten gold, 
each weighing 600 shekels, and 300 shields of three* pounds 
each. But the most magnificent work made from these pre- 
cious things was Solomon’s throne of ivory and gold. It was 
a chair of state, such as we still see in the Assyrian thrones, 
with a round back and two lions supporting the arms, and 
was elevated on six steps, each flanked by a pair of lions, tl le 
symbols of the tribe of Judah. The chair seems to have 
been made of ivory inlaid with gold, the steps of plates of 
ivorv, and the lions of beaten gold. 00 

§ 9. Seated “high on this throne of royal state,” which shone 
with “ the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind,” and “ exceeding 
all the kings of the earth for riches and for wisdom,” Solomon 
dispensed justice, and received the visitors from all parts of 
the world, who came to hear his wisdom, bringing their 
presents of vessels of gold and silver, garments, armor, spices, 
horses and mules. 01 Among them came one, whose visit has 


r«9 


On Opiiir. see Notes and JI lustra- | M 1 K. ix. 2G - 28, x. 11-27; 2 

lions (A.); 1 K. ix. 2G-28, x. 22; 2jCliron. viii. 17, 18, ix. 10, 13-22. 

I'llron. viii. 17, 18. flJ 1 K. x. 23-25. 
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boon rendered doubly memorable by the allusion made to it 

bv Christ. Far to the south, on the shores of the Arabian 

• * _ _ 

Gulf, the country of Sheba (probably the modern El - Yemen ) 
was ruled by a queen, who seems to have enjoyed among 
the tribes of Arabia a reputation like Solomon’s for wisdom. 
His tame reached her ears, and she determined to judge for 
herself. With an immense caravan of camels, bearing gold 
and precious stones and spices, she came to Jerusalem, to try 
Solomon with those “ hard questions,” which have always 
formed the favorite exercise of Oriental ingenuity. “ She 
communed with him of all that was in her heart.” The per¬ 
fect wisdom of the king’s replies in this conflict of wit and 
learning, the magnificence of his buildings, the splendor of 
his royal state, the order of his court, completely overwhelm¬ 
ed the queen : “ there was no more spirit in her.” She con¬ 
fessed that all was true which she had heard, and refused to 
believe, in her own country ; nay, the half had not been told 
her: and she blessed Jehovah, and the people to w r hom He 
had given such a king. Having given and received magnif¬ 
icent presents, she departed to her own country; and the 
odor of her visit was long preserved by such an abundance 
of spices as w*as never knowm at Jerusalem before or since. 62 
Whether she went back a convert to the true faith, as her 
praises of Jehovah seem partly to imply, and how far her visit 
tended to the planting of the numerous proselytes wdiom w r e 
afterward find in Arabia, can only be matter of conjecture ; 
and the traditions, by which the simple narrative of her visit 
is overlaid, scarcely deserve notice. But the zeal w ith which 
she journeyed from the ends of the earth, to prove for her¬ 
self the wisdom of w'hich she had heard so much, stands re¬ 
corded bv “ One greater than Solomon ” for the eternal shame 
of those who neglect to hear Him, w 7 hen he stands in their 
verv midst ; Him who is the incarnate Wisdom that formed 
the noblest subject of Solomon’s discourse. 03 The visit of 
the Queen of Sheba marks the culminating point of Solomon’s 
glorv. It remains for us to relate the lesson Which his later 
years give of the vanity of all human splendor and the in¬ 
herent defects of despotism, even when based on the recog¬ 
nition of the true religion. 

JO. The faults of Solomon w'ere both personal and polit¬ 
ical, The fruit of the latter scarcely appeared till the reign 
of his son but that reign commenced with a protest against 
u the heavy yoke ” of Solomon, and the whips with which he 

M 1 K. x. 1-13; 2 Chron. ix. 1-12. 

M Prov. viii. ; Matt. xii. 42 ; Luke xi. 31. 
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chastised the people ; fl4 and, as we shall presently see, the dis¬ 
content had begun to show itself before his death. Ilis per¬ 
sonal faults were the natural result of unbounded wealth and 
luxury. That his fall was not more abject and irreparable, 
proves that “large heart” which Milton gives him, and still 
more God’s faithfulness to His covenant with David. 06 Ho 
began, as we have seen, by taking a foreign and heathen 
wife, the daughter of Pharaoh: to her he added wives from 
the Moabites, Ammonites, Edomites, Zidonians, and Ilittites, 
in short, from all the nations with whom God had expressly 
forbidden intermarriages; and in defiance of the charge of 
Moses to the king, he had 700 wives and 300 concubines, 
with the result which Moses had foretold. In his old age, 
his wives turned away his heart from Jehovah to their gods, 
and induced him to provide places for their worship. He 
served Ashtoreth, the moon-goddess of the Zidonians, 

“ Astatic, queen of heaven, with crescent horns,” 

and Moloch (or Milcolm), the “ horrid king ” whom the Am¬ 
monites worshiped with human sacrifices. The Mount of 
Offense, forming the south summit of the Mount of Olives, 
which rises directly opposite to Mount Moriah on the east, 
was made the sanctuary of this deity :— 

“The wisest heart 

Of Solomon he led bv fraud to build 
His temple right against the temple of God 
On that opprobrious hill; and made his grove 
The pleasant valley of Ilinnon—Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called—the type of Ilell.” 

“ Next Chcmos, the obscene dread of Moab’s sons,” 


had likewise his temple built 

“Even on that hill of Scandal, by the grove 
Of Moloch homicide—Lust hard bv Hate— 

Till good Josiah drove them thence to Hell;” 

and similar fanes were erected for other gods, at which his 
wives burned incense and offered sacrifice. 00 

§11. These outrages, the more flagrant in the king who 
had himself built the Temple, and to whom Jehovah had 
twice given solemn warnings mingled with His promises, 
called down the wrath of God, whose covenant with David 


1 K. xii.4.9, 10, 11. 14. 


bk. 


392-43G. These matters, 


M See especially the words in 2 like David’s sins, arc not recorded in 
Sam. rii. 14, 15. " the Chronicles. The purification by 

M 1 K. xi. 1-8; Milton's Par. Lost, .Josiah will be related in its place. 
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alone saved Solomon from the fate of Saul. 07 The judgment 
was denounced upon him, that his kingdom should be “rent ” 
from him and given to his servant; and his last years were 
troubled with the beginnings of the revolution. He had al- 
readv some formidable enemies. One of these was H ADAD, 

% _ J 

prince of Edom, who had escaped to Egypt from the massa¬ 
cre of Joab, and had married the sister-in-law of Pharaoh, 
who at last gave a reluctant consent to Hadad’s return to his 
own country, where he began a harassing war against Solo¬ 
mon.A still more formidable adversary was raised up in 
the person of Rezox, who had been a servant of Hadadezer, 
the Syrian king of Zobah, upon whose defeat by David, Re- 
zon gathered a band of outlaws, maintained himself against 
the whole power of Solomon, and finally succeeded in found- 
ins: the Syrian kingdom of Damascus, the relations of which 
to Israel were afterward so important. 69 

But the great danger denounced on Solomon for his sin 
arose from one of his own servants, Jeroboam, the son ofNe- 
bat, an Ephraimite 70 of Zereda, whose mother, Zeruah, was 
early left a widow. He grew up to be “ a mighty man of 
valor;'’ and was employed, as a young man, upon the fortifi¬ 
cations of 3Iillo. His energy attracted the notice of Solo¬ 
mon, who made him overseer of the works imposed upon the 
tribe of Joseph (Ephraim). According to the LXX., Jero¬ 
boam had the whole honor of completing the fortifications of 
the city of David; having done which, he aspired to the king¬ 
dom, and courted popularity by the same means which Ab¬ 
salom had used. There is nothing of this in the Hebrew 
text; and his designation by the prophet Ahijah seems as 
great a surprise to himself as that of Saul to Samuel. Jero¬ 
boam had gone out of Jerusalem, when he was met on the 
road by Ahi jah the Shilonite, who snatched the new garment 
off his own hack, and, tearing it in twelve pieces, gave ten of 
them to Jeroboam, telling him the word of God, that He would 
rend the kingdom out of the hand of Solomon except one 
tribe, which should remain for the sake of David, and to pre¬ 
serve God’s worship at Jerusalem; while the other ten should 
be given to Jeroboam, but only after the death of Solomon. 
The matter reached the ears of Solomon, who sought the life 
of Jeroboam ; but the latter fled to Egypt, and remained 

1 K. xi.9-13; comp. 2 Sam. vii. mon corruption, in 1 I\. xi.26. Be- 
14, 1 5. sides the Received Text, wc have a 

fjr 1 K. xi. 14-22. remarkable account of the life of Jero* 

w 1 K. xi. 23-25. boam inserted in the Scptuagint at 1 

7t> “ Ephrathite,” by a not uncom- K. xi. 43, and xii. 24. 
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there with Shishak (whose name is now mentioned lor the 
first time) till the death of Solomon. 71 According to the 
AX., Shishak gave him the sister of his wife and of Ila- 
dad’s wife, as an inducement to his remaining in Egypt. 

^ 12. Amid such beginnings of impending trouble, Solo¬ 
mon approached the end of his course. The history says 
nothing of his repentance, nor indeed of any result produced 
by God’s warnings and chastisements, llis whole character 
had probably become too worldly for the heartfelt, penitence 

of his father. 73 Hut vet we have in the Book of TJcdesiustcs 

* 

a review of the whole experience of his life, based on the 
recognition of the fear of God ; the review of a religious 
philosopher, rather than of a spiritual believer. It gives the 
experience of a man who has tasted every form of pleasure, 
and pronounces all to end in disappointment; and from this 
restless search after excitement—in which every supposed 
novelty is found to be the same thing over and over again, 
generation after generation, the Koyal Preacher comes back 
to this simple result—that true life consists in the discharge 
of duty from religious motives: “Fear God, and keep his 
commandments; for this is the whole | life] of man.” 73 

Solomon died at Jerusalem in the 40th year of his reign, 
and was buried in the royal sepulchre in the city of David. 
The history of his reign was written by the prophets Nathan 
and Aliijah, by Iddo the seer, in his “Visions against Jero¬ 
boam,” and in the “Book of the Acts of Solomon.” 74 The 
first three works probably formed the basis of the narrative 
in the Rirst Book of Kings y while the substance of the last 
is preserved in epitome in the Second Book of ('/ironides. 
Notwithstanding his immense harem, we oidy read of his 
having one son, his successor Rkiiouoam, the son of Numnah, 
a princess of Ammon. 


11 1 K. xi. 2G-40. 

12 It is noticeable ami characteris¬ 
tic that Chrysostom and the theolo¬ 
gians of the Greek Church arc, for 
the most part, favorable, Augustine 
and those of the Latin, for the most 


part, adverse to his chances of salva¬ 
tion. 

13 Kccles. xii. 13. See further 
Notes and Illustrations (I >,). 

1A n.r. 97o. I K. xi. 41-43; 2 
Chron. ix. 29-31. 
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(A.) OPHIR 

Ophih is a sea-port or region from j 
which the Hebrews in the time of- 
Solomon obtained gold in vessels 
which went thither in conjunction with J 
Tyrian ships from Ezion-geber, near 
Elath, on that branch of the Red Sea 
which is now called the Gulf of Aka- 
bah. The gold was proverbial for its 
fineness, so that “gold of Ophir” is 
several times used as an expression for 
fine gold (Ps. xlv. 10 ; Job xxviii. 16 ; 
Is. xiii. 12; 1 Chron. xxix. 4); and 
in one passage (Job xxii. 24) the word 
“ Ophir ” by itself is used for gold of 
Ophir, and for gold generally. In 
addition to gold, the vessels brought 
from Ophir almug-wood and precious 
stones. 

The precise geographical situation 
of Ophir has long been a subject of 
doubt and discussion. The two coun¬ 
tries which have divided the opinions 
of the learned have been Arabia and 
India, while some have placed it in 
Africa. There are only five passages 
in the historical books which mention 
Ophir by name : three in the Books of 
Kings (1 K. ix. 26-29, x. 11, xxii. 48), 
and two in the Books of Chronicles 
(2 Chron. viii. 18, ix. 10). The latter 
were probably copied from the former. 
In addition to these passages, the fol¬ 
lowing verse in the Book of Kings has 
very frequently been referred to Ophir: 
“For the king (i. e., Solomon) had at 
sea a navy of Tharshisli with the navv 

w » 

of Hiram : once in three years came 
the aavy of Tharshish bringing gold 


and silver, ivory, and apes, and pea 
cocks” (l K.x. 22). But there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that the 
fleet mentioned in this verse was 
identical with the fleet mentioned in 
1 K. ix. 2G-29, and 1 K. x. 11, as 
bringing gold, nlmug-trees, and pre¬ 
cious stones from Ophir. If the three 
passages of the Book of Kings are 
carefully examined, it will be seen that 
all the information given respecting 
Ophir is, that it w r as a place or region 
accessible by sea from Ezion-geber on 
the Red Sea, from which imports of 
gold, almug-trees, and precious stones 
were brought back by the Tyrian and 
Hebrew sailors. Now the author of 
the 10th chapter of Genesis certainly 
regarded Ophir as the name of some 
city, region, or tribe in Arabia. And 
it is almost equally certain that the 
Ophir of Genesis is the Ophir of the 
Book of Kings. There is no mention 
either in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
any other Ophir; and the idea of 
there having been two Ophirs evident¬ 
ly arose from a perception of the ob¬ 
vious meaning of the 10th chapter of 
Genesis, on the one hand, coupled with 
the erroneous opinion on the other, 
that the Ophir of the Book of Kings 
could not have been in Arabia. Hence 
the burden of proof lies on any one 
who denies Ophir to have been in 
Arabia. There do not, however, ap¬ 
pear to be sufficient data for determin¬ 
ing in favor of any one emporium or 
of any one locality rather than an¬ 
other in Arabia, as having been the 
Ophir of Solomon. The Book of 
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Kings certainly suggests the inference j not, however, sufficient data for deter, 
that there was some connection be-;mining what were the ports in India 
tween the visit of the Queen of Sheba or the Indian Islands which were 
and the voyage to Ophir, but this; reached by the fleet of Iliram and 
would be consistent with Ophir being Solomon, though the suggestion of 


either contiguous to Sahara, or situated ! Sir Emerson Tennant is very proba- 
on any point of the southern or eastern ! ble, that they went to Point du Val/c, 
coasts of Arabia ; ns in either of these: in Cclyon, on the ground that, from 


cases it would have been politic in 
Solomon to conciliate the good-will 
of the Sabaeans, who occupied a long 
tract of the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, and who might possibly have 
commanded the Straits of Bab-el- 
mandeb. In answer to objections 
ugainst the obvious meaning of the 
tenth chapter of Genesis, the alterna¬ 
tives may be stated asfollows. Either 
Ophir, although in Arabia, produced 
gold and precious stones ; or, if it shall 


three centuries before the Christian 
era, there is one unbroken chain of 
evidence down to the present time, to 
prove that it was the grand emporium 
for the commerce of all nations east 
of the Red Sea. 

(B.) THE WRITINGS OF SOLO¬ 
MON. 

Three Books in the Old Testament 
bear the name of Solomon. Tliev, no 
doubt, form a portion of the 3000 


be hereafter proved in the progress 
of geological investigation that this 
could not have been the case, Ophir 
furnished gold and precious stones as 
an emporium. 

It has been already remarked that 

there is no evidence that the navv of 

•/ 

Thnrshish, which brought “gold, sil¬ 
ver, ivory, apes, and peacocks” (1 K. 
x. 22), went to Ophir. It is more 
reasonable to conclude that it went to 
India. The gold might possibly have 
been obtained from Africa, or from 
Ophir, in Arabia, and the ivory and 
the apes might likewise have been im¬ 
ported from Africa; but the peacocks 
point conclusively, not to Africa, but 
to India. The inference to be drawn 
from the importation of peacocks is 
confirmed by the Hebrew name for 
the npe and the peacock. Neither of 
these names is of Hebrew, or even 
Semitic, origin ; and each points to 
India. Thus the Hebrew word for 
ape is Koph , while the Sanscrit word 
is kapi. Again, the Hebrew word for 
peacock is tukki , which can not be ex- j 
plained in Hebrew, but is akin to taka 
in the Tamil language. There are 


! Proverbs and the 1005 Songs ascribed 
to Solomon in the Hook of Kings (1 
Kings iv. 32), to which reference has 
been already made (see p. 480). The 
Jews ascribed the composition of the 
Song of Solomon to the youth of the 
monarch; the Proverbs to his mature 
manhood; and the Ecclesiastes to his 
old age; but this is only conjecture. 

I. Tin: Song or Solomon. 

In the Hebrew this Hook is called 
the Sony of Soikjs ; that is, the most 
beautiful of Songs ; in the Vulgate it is 
entitled Canticum Canticonnn ; whence 
it is frequently termed Canticles in 
English ; while in the English version 
it 1ms the name of the Sony of'Solomon. 
The Hook forms a poem, and of the 
many opinions that have been held re¬ 
specting its meaning the most proba¬ 
ble is, that the Song is intended to 
'display the victory of humble and con*> 
slant love over the temj)taiions of wealth 
and royalty. The tempter is Solomon : 
the object of his seductive endeavors 
is a Sliulamite shepherdess, who, sur¬ 
rounded by the glories of the court, 
and the fascinationsof unwonted splerr 
dor, pines for the shepherd-lover, from 
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whom she has been involuntarily sen-1 
arated. 

The drama is divided into five sec¬ 
tions, indicated by the thrice repeat¬ 
ed formula of adjuration (ii. 7, iii. 5, 
viii 4). and the use of another closing 
sentence ^v. 1). 

Section 1 (cli. i.-ii, 7): scene — a 
country-seat of Solomon. The shep¬ 
herdess is committed to the charge of 
the court-ladies (“ daughters of Jeru¬ 
salem ”); who had been instructed to 
prepaid the way for the royal ap¬ 
proach. Solomon makes an unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to win her affections. 

Sect. 2 (ii. S-iii. 5): the shepherd¬ 
ess explains to the court-ladies the 

crueltv of her brothers, which had led 
» * 

to the separation between herself and J 
her beloved. | 

Sect. 3 (iii. 6-v. 1): entry of the 
royal train into Jerusalem. The shep¬ 
herd follows his betrothed into the | 
city, and proposes to rescue her. 
Some of her court companions arc fa¬ 
vorably impressed bv her constancv. 

• _ w * . 

Sect. 4 (v. 2-viii. 4): the shep-j 
herdess te-k her dream, and still fur¬ 
ther engages the sympathies of her 
companions. The king’s flatteries and 
promises are unavailing. 

Sect 5 (viii. 5-14): the conflict is 
over; virtue and truth have won the 
victor}'; and the shepherdess and her 
beloved return to their happy home; 
visiting on the wav the tree beneath 
whose shade they first plighted their 
troth (viii. 5). Her brothers repeat 
the promises which they had once 
made conditionally upon her virtuous 
and irreproachable conduct. 

Many eminent writers, however, 
have maintained that the Book is an 
allegory, intended to set forth the love 
of Christ for the Church. 

II. The Book of Proverbs. 

The superscriptions which are affix¬ 
ed to several portions of the Book, in 
i. J, x. 1, xxv. 1, attribute the author¬ 


ship of those portions to Solomon, the 
son of David, king of Israel. With 
the exception of the last two chapters, 
which are distinctly assigned to other 
authors, it is probable that the state¬ 
ment of the superscriptions is in the 
main correct, and that the majority of 
the Proverbs contained in the Book 
were uttered or collected by Solomon. 

Speaking roughly, the Book consists 
of three main divisions, with two ap¬ 
pendices. 1. Chapters i.-ix. form a 
connected didactic poem, in which 
Wisdom is praised, and the youth ex¬ 
horted to devote himself to her. This 
portion is preceded by an introduction 
and title describing the character and 
general aim of the Book. 2. Chaps, 
x.-xxiv., with the title, “ the Proverbs 
of Solomon,” consists of three parts: 
—x. 1-xxii. 16, a collection of single 
proverbs, and detached sentences out 
of the region of moral teaching and 
worldly prudence ; xxii. 17-xxiv. 21, 
a more connected didactic poem, with 
an introduction, xxii. 17-22, which 
contains precepts of righteousness and 
prudence; xxiv. 23-34, with the in¬ 
scription, “these also belong to the 
wise,” a collection of unconnected 
maxims, which serve as an appendix 
to the preceding. Then follows the 
| third division, xxv.-xxix., which, ac¬ 
cording to the superscription, profess¬ 
es to be a collection of Solomon’s 

t 

’ proverbs, consisting of single senten¬ 
ces, which the men of the court of 
: Hezekiah copied out. The first ap¬ 
pendix, cli. xxx., “ the words of Agur, 
the son of Jakeh,” is a collection of 
partly proverbial and partly enigmat¬ 
ical sayings ; the second, ch. xxxi., is 
divided into two parts, “ the words of 
king Lemuel ” (1-6) and an alphabet¬ 
ical acrostic in praise of a virtuous 
woman, which occupies the rest of the 
chapter. Who was Agur, and who 
was Jakeh, arc questions which have 
| been often asked, and never satisfac- 
I torily answered. All (hat can be said 
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of him is that he is an unknown He¬ 
brew sage, the son of an equally un¬ 
known Jakeh, and that he lived after 
the time of Hezekiah. Lemuel, like 
Agur, is unknown. It is even unedr- 
tain whether he is to be regarded ns 
areal personage, or whether the name 
is merely symbolical. If the present 
text be retained it is difficult to see 
what other conclusion can be arrived 
at. If Lemuel were a real personage 
he must have been a foreign neigh¬ 
bor-king or the chief of a nomad 
tribe, and in this case the proverbs 
attributed to him must have come to 
the Hebrews from a foreign source, 
which is highly improbable and con¬ 
trary to all we know of the people. 
The proverbs arc frequently quoted 
or alluded to in the New Testament, 
and the canonicitv of the Book there¬ 
by confirmed. The following is a 
list of the principal passages :— 

Prov. 1. 1C compare Rom. iii. 10, 15. 


iii. 

7 

Vt 

Horn. xii. 10. 

• • 9 

MI. 

11, 12 

w 

llrb. xii 5, 0; we 
also Rev. iii, 13. 

ILL 

34 

tt 

Jam. iv. 0. 

X. 

12 


1 Pot. iv. 8. 

xi. 

32 

4 t 

1 Pet Iv. 1S._ 

xvii. 

13 

it 

Horn. xii. 17; 1 

Thei*.«. v. lb; 1 
Pet. iii. 9. 

xvii. 

27 

tv 

Jam. i. 10. 

XX. 

l) 

vv 

1 John i. 8. 

XX. 

20 

il 

Matt. xv. 4; Mark 
vii. 10. 

xxil. 

8 (LXX.) 

2 Cor. ix. 7. 

XXV. 

21, 22 

V. 

Horn. xii. 20. 

xxvi. 

11 

a 

3 Pet. il 22. 

xxvii. 

1 

it 

Jam. iv. 13, 14. 


III. Book of Ecclesiastics. 

This Book is called in Hebrew A'o- 
keleth , or the Preacher. Commenta¬ 
tors differ most widely as to the plan 


and purpose of the whole Book. The 
variety of the opinions held respecting 
it indicates sufficiently that it is ns far 
removed as possible from the charac¬ 
ter of a forinnl treatise. It is that 
which it professes to be—the confes¬ 
sion of a man of wide experience look¬ 
ing back upon his past life and look¬ 
ing out upon the disorders and ca¬ 
lamities which surround him. The 
writer is n man who 1ms sinned in giv¬ 
ing way to selfishness and sensuality, 
who has paid the penalty of that sin in 
satiety and weariness of life, but who 
has through all this been undo the 
discipline of a divine education, nnd 
has learned from it the lesson which 
God meant to teach him. It is tol¬ 
erably clear that the recurring burden 
of “ Vanity of vanities ’’and thctcaelw 
ing which recommends a life of calm 
enjoyment, mark, whenever they oe 
car, a kind of halting-place in the suc¬ 
cession of thoughts. The writer con¬ 
cludes by pointing out that the secret 
of a true life is that a man should con¬ 
secrate the vigor of his youth to God 
(xii. 1). It is well to do that before 
the night comes, before the slow de¬ 
cay of age benumbs all the faculties 
of sense (xii. 2, (>), before the spirit 
returns to God who gave it. The 
thought of that end rings out once 
more the knell of the nothingness of 
all things earthly (xii. 8); but it 
lends also to “the conclusion of the 
whole matter," to that to which all 
trains of thought nnd all the experien¬ 
ces of life had been lending the seeker 
after wisdom, that “to fenr God, and 
keep his commandments’’ was tha 
highest good attainable. 




Sebustiyeh, the ancient Samaria, from the E.N.K. 

Behind the city are the mountains of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. ‘Tin 

Mediterranean Sea is in the farthest distance. 


BOOK VI. 

THE DIVIDED MONARCHY. THE CAPTIVITY AND THE 

RETURN. B.C. 975-iOO. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAH AND ISRAEL. FROM TIIE DIVISION 
OF THE MONARCHY TO TIIE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE 
OF AHAIi. B.C. 975—884. 

§ 1. Kingdoms of Judah and Israel—Their respective characters—Superi¬ 
ority of Judah. § 2. Accession of Rehoboam —Assembly of Shcchem 
—Revolt of the Ten Tribes under Jeroboam—Judah and Benjamin 
adhere to Rehoboam—War forbidden by the prophet Shemaiah—Gov¬ 
ernment of Rehoboam—Religious declension—Jerusalem taken by 
Shishak—Death of Rehoboam. § 3. Reign of Abijah, second king of 
Judah—Defeat of Jeroboam—Prosperity of Judah. § 4. Jeroboam I. 
king of Israel—Extent of the kingdom—Idolatry of the golden calve* 
—T1 ie prophet at Bethel—Abijah, eon of Jeroboam—The prophet 
Ahijah. § 5. Nadar, second king of Israel—His murder, and extinc¬ 
tion of the house of Jeroboam. § C. Baasiia, third king of Israel— 
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The prophet Jehu —War with Judah and Syria— Blau, fourth king or 
Israel—Murdered by Zinin—Extinction of the house of Bnnshn. § 7. 
Zimri, fifth king of Israel, reigns only seven days—Deaths of Zimri 
and Tibni, his competitor—O mki, sixth king of Israel—Building cf the 
new capital Samaria—Dependence of Israel on Syria—Wickedness and 
death ofOmri. § 8. Asa, third king of Judah—Reformation of religion 
—Asa’s great army—Defeat of Zerali the Ethiopian—the prophet Az- 
akiaii—S econd reformation—War with Baasha, and alliance with Bcn- 
hndad I.—The prophet IIasani reproves Asa—Religious persecution— 
Death of Asa. § 1). Jehosiiapiiat, seventh king of Judah — Ilis piety 
and prosperity—Alliance with Altai). § 10. Ahau, seventh king of Is¬ 
rael, and his wife Jezebel—Worship of Baal, and persecution of Jeho¬ 
vah’s worshipers — Elijah the Tishbite denounces a three years’ 
drought — Elijah nourished at Cherith by ravens, at Znrcphath by a 
starving widow—His appearance to Altai), and contest with the prophets 
of Baal at Mount Carmel—Victory of Elijah—The people confess .Jeho¬ 
vah—The prophets of Baal slain —Elijah's prayer for rain—Fury of Jez¬ 
ebel—Flight of Elijah to the Wilderness—His vision of Jehovah’s glory 
—His mission to anoint Hazacl, Jehu, and Elisha—The murder of Na¬ 
both, and the judgment pronounced by Elijah. §11. Wars of Ahab 
with Syria—Bcuhadad II. defeated at Samaria and Aphck—Expedition 
of Ahab and Jehoshaphat to recover Rnmoth, in Gilead—The prophet 
Micaiaii— Defeat of the two kings, and death of Ahab. § 12. Jehosh- 
nphat reproved by Jehu—His great reformation of Justice—War with 
Moab and Ammon—The prophet Jahazicl—Great victory of Beraehah 
—Alliances with Ahaziah and Jchoratn—Maritime enterprise of Jehosh¬ 
aphat, denounced bv the prophet Eliezkr — Death of Jehosbai hat. 
§ 13. Ahaziae, eighth king of Israel—Last appearance of Elijah—11 is 
Translation—Ministry of Elisha. § 14. Jkiioram, ninth king of Israel 
—Allies with Jchoslmphnt against the revolt of the Moahites—Miracle 
of Elisha, and defeat of Moab—Siege of Kir-lmrnscth and human sac* 
rifirc bv the King of Moab—Elisha and the widow—The Shunammito 
woman—The healing of Naamaifs leprosy—War with Syria—Elisha 
and rhe Syrians—The siege of Samaria miraculously raised. § In. 
Jkhouam, iifth king of Judah—Marriage with Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab—Idolatry and wickedness—Revolts of Edom, Libnali, the Philis¬ 
tines, and Arabians. § 1C>. Ahaziah, sixth king of Judah — Elisha 
anoints Hazacl, who murders Benlmdad II.—Anointing and revolt of 
Jelm—Slaughter of Jchoram, Jezebel, Almb’s seventy sons, the princess 
of Judah, the worshipers of Baal, and Ahaziah. § 17. Usurpation of 
Athaliah, and murder of the royal family of Judah, except Jonsh, 
who is saved by Jchoiada—Restoration of Jonsh, and death of Athnliah 
—Extinction of the house of Ahab in both its branehes of Israel and 
Judah. 


§ 1. Very shortly after the death of Solomon, the prophecy 
of Ahijah was fulfilled; his kingdom was rent in twain, and 
the parts, both greatly weakened by the disruption, formed 
the separate kingdoms of Judaii and of Israel. It may be 
well to take a preliminary view of the somewhat intricate 
annals of those kingdoms, and of the very different character 
which marked each. To a superficial observ'd’, the northern 
kingdom, including ten tribes, about two-thirds of the popu 

^ / n 1 
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lai ion, and, with the region east of Jordan, more than the 
same proportion of the land, and that much the best in quali- 
tv. would seem to have had all the elemeuts of greater 
strength . 1 But, on the other hand, Judah retained the capi¬ 
tal. the centre of the organized system of government and ol’ 
the material interests of the nation, together with the accu 
initiated treasures of Solomon. And, to say nothing of the 
enemy of the tribe of Judah, which was perhaps equaled by 
Ephraim. Zebulun, and Xaplitali, all the moral and religious 
elements of greatness were on the sides of the southern kiug- 
dont. 

From the very first, the blot of rebellion clung to the 
cause of Israel; the divine selection of Jeroboam to punish 
the sins of Solomon was not held to justify his rebellion. He 
was indeed assured that obedience to God’s law would be re¬ 
warded by the establishment of his kingdom and his dynas¬ 
ty ; 2 but his very first acts severed every religious bond to 
Jehovah and his worship, and his course was followed by his 
successors, of whom, with scarcely an exception, we read 
the emphatic sentence, “ he did evil in the sight of Jeho¬ 
vah, and walked in the way of Jeroboam, who made Israel 
to sin.” 


On the other hand, the kingdom of Judah was preserved 
from the defection of the other tribes, expressly for the sake 
of God's covenant with David, and to maintain His worship 
at its chosen seat; and the immediate consequence of Jero¬ 


boam's religions revolt was to drive all the priests and Le- 
vites to Jerusalem . 3 With the line of David remained God’s 


promise of a permanent kingdom, made doubly sure by its 
ultimate reference to the Messiah; in that family the crown 
was handed on, generally from father to son; while, in Israel, 
the dvnastv of Jeroboam ended with his son ; and there fol- 
lowed a series of murders and usurpations, amid which the 
longest dynasties, those of Omri and Jehu, only numbered 
four and five kings each. From the disruption to the epoch 
at which Ahaziah, king of Judah, and Jehoram, king of Israel, 
were killed at the same time by Jehu, a period of ninety years 
(b.c 975-884), Judah had only six kings (though Ahaziah 
reigned but one year), while Israel had nine; and, in the 
whole period of 255 years, from the disruption to the cap 


The areas of the two kingdoms ter a little less than Northumberland, 


were respectively. Israel about 9375 Durham, and Westmoreland. The 
•qua re miles. Judah about 3435. The whole of Palestine was nearly equal 
former was a little IgaS than Yorkshire, 1 in area to Holland. 2 1 K. xi. 38* 
^a.;eusliire, and Cumterland thelat-: 3 2 Chron. xi. 13. 14-. 
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tivity of Israel/ twelve kings of Judah occupy the same space 
as nineteen kings of Israel: a striking indication of the <»ro:it« 
er stability of the former dynasty. 0 The moral superiority is 
equally striking, not only in the preservation of the worship 
of Jehovah at Jerusalem, while Israel was sunk m idolatry, 
but even on the comparatively weak ground of the persona! 
character of the kings. It is true that the home of David 
was deeply corrupted, chiefly by its connection with the 
wicked house of Aliab; but it boasts the names of Asa, Je- 
hoshaphat, Uzziah, Jot ham, the godly llezekiah, the penitent. 
Manasseh, the pure Josiah ; while not one of the kings of 
Israel is free from the blot of foul wickedness; for even the 
fierce zeal of Jehu had no purity of motive. The two king¬ 
doms were equally distinguished in their final fate. The sen¬ 
tence of captivity was executed upon Israel about 1M0 years 
sooner than on Judah; and while the ten tribes never re¬ 
turned to their land, and only a scattered remnant of them 

' • 

shared the restoration of Judah, the latter became once more 
a small but powerful nation, not free from the faults of their 
fathers, but worshiping God with a purity and serving Him 
with a heroic zeal unequaled since the days of Joshua, and 
preparing for the restoration of the true spiritual kingdom 
under the last great son of David. 

The part of the history thus reviewed, down to the Cap¬ 
tivity at Babylon, may be marked out into three great, pe¬ 
riods:—I. From the disruption to the simultaneous deaths 
of the kings of Judah and Israel by the hand of Jehu, in n.c. 
884 :—II. To the captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser (or Sai¬ 
gon), in n.c. 721 :—III. The remaining history of Judah, down 
to the Captivity at Babylon, in n.c. f>8(>. We return to the 
thread of the history from the death of Solomon. 

§ 2. Reiioboam® or Roboam (LXX.) was the son of Solo¬ 
mon by Naamah, an Ammonite princess. As he was forty- 
one at his accession, he must have been born about the time 
of his father’s association with David in the kingdom. The 
iuxurv m which he was trained seems to have given him a 
light and headstrong character, on which his father’s precepts 
were thrown away; he was quite unequal to the diftie allies 
bequeathed to him by Solomon; and he was scarcely seated 
on the throne, before the old jealousy between Judah and t he 


4 b.c. !>7d-721. 

* Sen the Chronological Tables at 
the end of the volume. 


lv synonymous with Jkkoiioam, irhost 
people is many. IJoth names seem to 
have originated in the time of Solo* 


c The name signifies enlarger of the mon, as signs of the great increase of 
veople (Ex. x.xxiv. 24). and is near, the nation- 
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other tribes broke out anew. It was probably to conciliate 
such feelings, as well as to comply with the form of popular 
recognition which had been observed in the case of Solomon, 
that, not content with his accession to the throne at Jerusa¬ 
lem. he held an assembly of all Israel at the ancient sanctuary 
of Shechem: unless indeed that assemblage were rather the 
act of the Israelites themselves, and of Ephraim in particular, 
with a view to resist his claims. 7 At all events, such an op¬ 
position seems to have been prepared from the first convo¬ 
cation of the assembly; and Jeroboam was sent for out of 
Egypt by the malcontents. 8 His appearance at the head of 
the congregation may be taken as a proof that their demand 
for the redress of the grievances they had suffered under Solo¬ 
mon was a pretext for revolt. Rehoboam took three days for 
deliberation. He was advised by his father’s old counselors 
to take away the pretext by a conciliatory answer. This 
step, they thought, would have satisfied the majority of the 
people, with whom the names of David and Solomon had not 
yet lost their prestige. But the king would not yield a jot; 
and he took counsel with the younger men, who had grown 
up with him at the court. Urged on by them, he refused 
the petition with reckless insolence. “You complain of my 
father's heavy yoke; I will add to its weight! my little fin¬ 
ger shall be thicker than his loins ! He chastised you with 
whips; I will chastise you with scorpions!” Then Ephraim 
and all Israel raised again the old cry of Sheba, 9 disclaiming 
all part in the house of David, and calling Israel to their tents. 
Adoram, the chief officer of the tribute, being sent to appease 
the tumult, was stoned to death, and Rehoboam only escaped 
by fleeing in his chariot to Jerusalem. 10 

The rebellion was complete, and Jeroboam was proclaim¬ 
ed kinsr over all Israel at Shechem. The cities of Judah, 
however, adhered to Rehoboam, and the tribe of Benjamin 
soon espoused his cause. Ever since the great blow inflicted 
on that tribe, it seems to have been more or less subordinate 

7 1 K. xii. 1; 2 Chron. x. 1: the home at the invitation of his own 
case would be dearer if we might read party, and only have appeared at the 
“to make a king,” instead of “ to assembly when all was ripe for the re. 
make him king.” j volt. Yer. 3, however, is not found 

7 1 K. xii. 2: Vmt in vcr. 20 he ; in the LXX., which also omits tho 
6eems to have already returned from: name of Jeroboam in vcr. 12. The 
Egypt to his home, and to he sum- narrative of the LXX. aviso requires 
moned thence to the crown after the at least a year to have elapsed before 
rebellion had broken out; and this is : the meeting at Shechem. 
in agreement with the LXX. He 9 Comp. 2 Sam.xx. 1. 
may have come from Egypt to his[ r) 1 K. xii. 1-16; 2 Chron. x. 
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to Judah. The appearances to the contrary are rather proofs 
of the impatience with which the yoke was borne. The cap¬ 
ture of Jerusalem, which lay within the bounds of Benjamin, 
from the Jcbusites, by the great king of Judah, gave his house 
a powerful hold upon the feelings of the tribe ; and it is not 
improbable, from the similar course afterward taken by Re¬ 
hoboam, 1 ’ that David may have established his sons in the 
fortified cities of Benjamin. Perhaps too Jeroboam’s profa¬ 
nation of their sacred city of Bet hel may have offended the 
tribe. At all events, we find them answering the summons 
of Rehoboam to a war for the subjugation of the 4 rebels, with 
all their military force. The united army of Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin amounted to 180,000 warriors; but the enterprise was 
forbidden by the prophet Shemaiali, as God had willed the 
separation of the kingdoms. ia A desultory warfare was how¬ 
ever kept up between the two kingdoms, under Rehoboam 
and his two successors, for a period of sixty years, and its 
cessation was followed by a most disastrous alliance with the 
house of Ahab. Meanwhile Rehoboam made every effort to 
strengthen his diminished kingdom; fortifying several of the 
most important cities of Judah and Benjamin, and furnishing 
them with arms and provisions. 13 When the boundaries of 
the kingdom of Judah became settled, they embraced the 
territories of Dan and Simeon, which were originally includ¬ 
ed in the lot of Judah, and ult imately even a part of Eplira- 
im. 14 On the south, Edom was still retained till the reign of 
Jchoram, the fifth king; but we are not told whether Hadad 
was defeated or made tributary. The cause of Rehoboam 
was strengthened by the resort to him of the great body of 
priests and Devitos from all parts of Israel, whom Jeroboam 
had deposed from their functions ; and the first three years 
of his reign were exceedingly prosperous. But lie was cor¬ 
rupted, like his father, by his numerous harem, which was 
composed of 18 wives and GO concubines; he had 20 sons and 
60 daughters. Ilis three chief wives were all of his own fam- 
ily; Mahalath, the grand-daughter, and Abihail, the niece of 
David, and Maachah, the daughter of Absalom. 16 The last 
was his favorite wife, and the mother of Abijah, his successor. 

Ile provided for his other sons, and guarded Abijah from their 
rivalry, by giving them splendid establishments in the forti¬ 
fied cities of Judah and Benjamin." 1 114 1 :i 1 1 . 


11 2 Chron. xi. 23. 

15 1 K. xi. 21-24; 2 Chron. xi. 1-4. 
13 2 Chron. xi. 1-12. 

H 2 Chron. xiii. 19. xv. 8, xvii. 2- 


Meanwhile both king 

16 Or pcrlinps grand-daughter; fot 
she is called the daughter of Uriel of 
Gibenh in 2 Chron. xiii. 2. 
lfi 2 Chron. xi. 
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Death of Rehoboam. 


and people declined into idolatry, and practiced the most 
abominable vices of the nations around, 17 and their punish¬ 
ment was speedy. 

In the fifth year of Rehoboam, 18 Shishak (Sheshonk I.), king 
of Egypt, whom we have already seen as the protector of 
Hadad and Jeroboam, made an expedition against Jerusalem 
with all the forces of his empire. He took the strong cities 
of Judah, and had reached Jerusalem, when the king and 
people, reproved by the prophet Shemaiah, humbled them* 
selves before Jehovah, who saved them from captivity. Shi- 
shak, however, spoiled the Temple and the king’s palace of 
their treasures, and carried off the celebrated golden shields 
of Solomon, which Rehoboam replaced by shields of brass, to 
keep up the old display when they were carried before him 
in processions. 19 The kingdom of Judah became for a time 
tributary to Shishak, that the people might learn the differ¬ 
ence between the service of God and the service of heathen 
kings. 20 The expedition of Shishak is one of the chief points 
of contact between sacred history and the records of the 
Egyptian monuments. On the wall of the great temple of 
Karnak are the sculptured figures of captains with features 
clearly Jewish, and the appended inscription contains, among 
a long list of conquests, the name of “ Yuda Melchi” {the 
kingdom of Judah)? 1 

The lesson seems not to have been lost on Rehoboam and 
his people. “There were yet good things in Judah;” but 
the sum of the king’s character is this: “ He did evil, because 
he fixed not his heart to seek Jehovah.” 22 He died after a 
reign of seventeen years, 23 and was buried in the city of Da¬ 
vid. His acts were recorded by the prophet Shemaiah, by 
the seer Iddo, in his book of genealogies, and in the Chroni¬ 
cles of the Kings of Judah. 24 

£ 3. Abuaii, the son of Rehoboam, was the second king of 
Judah. He succeeded his father in the eighteenth year of 
Jeroboam's reign, and reigned three years at Jerusalem. 24 
He continued the war with Jeroboam, and gathered the 


37 1 K.xiw 21-24: 2 Chron. xii. 1. 
2t B.c. 972. Sheshonk I. was the 
first kin;: of the twenty-second dvnas- 

_ * m 

":y of liubnstites. The change of dy¬ 
nasty explains the rapture of the old 
alliance with Solomon. Shishak was 
probably incited by Jeroboam. 

V) I K. xiv. 2.7-28; 2 Chron... xii. 
2 - 11 . 

* 2 Chron. xii. 8. 


21 Hawlinson's Herodotus , ii. 376. 

22 2 Chron. xii. 12,14. 23 n.c. 958 

24 1 K. xiv. 29-31 ; 2 Chron. xii 

13-16. 

26 n.c. 958-955: 2 Chron. xiii. 1 5 
2 ; IK. xv. 1, 2 : the name in the lat¬ 
ter passage is Abijam, probably an er¬ 
roneous form. Abijali signifies in!\ 
of .Jehovah, or he u hose father is Jeho¬ 
vah. 
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whole force of Judah and Benjamin for the subjugation of 
the ten tribes. According to our present text, lie brought 
into the field 400,000 chosen warriors, and Jeroboam met him 
with 800,000, of whom 500,000 fell in the rout at Zemaraim, 
in Mount Ephraim, where the favor of God prevailed against 
the skillful tactics which Jeroboam imitated from Joshua. 
The loss of the men of Judah is not stated. In consequence 
of this victory, Abijah took Bethel, Jeshanah, and Ephrain, 
with their dependent towns; and Jeroboam never again made 
head against him. 20 This success, granted to the arms of 
Judah “because they relied upon Jehovah, the God of their 
fathers,” proved His forbearance with the sins of Abi jah for 
David’s sake. 27 The fact that Abijah upbraids the men of 
Israel with their rebellion and idolatrv, and relies on the 
goodness of the cause of Judah, who had Jehovah for their 
God and the priests keeping Ilis charge, 2 " is no proof that 
his personal vices arc exaggerated in the Hook of K ings. 
Abijah followed the example of his predecessors in his nu¬ 
merous ha>em. He had fourteen wives, and was the father 
of twenty-two sons and fifteen daughters. Ilis history was 
written bv the prophet Iddo, and in the Chronicles of the 
Kin gs of Judah. lie died, and was buried in the city of 
David, leaving the kingdom to his son Asa in such astute of 
strength and prosperity, that Jeroboam did not venture to 
resume the war ; and the confusion which soon ensued in the 
royal family of Israel insured Judah a ten years’ peace. Jtt 
Abijalfs death was followed in less than two years by that 
of Jeroboam, to whose history we now return. 

£ 4. Jeroboam I., the first king of the separate kingdom of 
Israel, was inaugurated (like Ahimelech) at Shoehorn, by the 
choice of the men of Israel. He fortified that city"’ and Pe- 
nuel for his two capitals, west and east of Jordan, but fixed 
his own residence at the beautiful town of Tirzah. J1 The ten 


se 2 Chron. xiii. 3-20; 1 K. xv, 0. 
For tlie various conjectures about the 
site of Ephrain, see Robinson, i. 447, 
and Stanley, Sinai and /’(destine, p. 
214. As to the incredible numbers 
given in the text, Kennicott has shown 
that our MSS. arc frequently incor¬ 
rect as to numbel's, and has given rea¬ 
sons for reducing these to 40,000, 
80,000 and 50,000, ns wc actually 
find in the Vulgate printed at Ven¬ 
ice in 1480, and in the old Latin ver¬ 
sion of J<»s '|ihiis, while there is some 
reason to think that the smaller num¬ 


bers were in his original Greek text 
also. 

! 37 2 Ohron. xiii. 18; 1 K.xv. 3-6. 

2 Chron. xiii. 4-12. 

2U 1 K. xv. 8 ; 2 Chron. xiv. 1. 

30 Shcchcm had been destroyed by 
Abimclccb after its revolt. 

31 1 K. xiv. 17 ; comp. CanL vi. 4. 
Its site is uncertain. It lias been con 
jeetured to occupy the position of Ttl- 
luzah , a plain in the mountains north 
of Nablus. Tirzah continued to be 
the royal residence till the destruction 
of the palace in the siege by Oinri, 
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tribes which adhered to him are probably to be reckoned by 
taking Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) as one, and excluding 
Levi and Judah. The secession of Benjamin still left the 
number ten, by counting Ephraim and Manasseh separately. 
Dan remained in the number, in virtue of its possessions in 
the north. Simeon was actually included in the kingdom of 
Judah: but the tribe seems to have sunk into such insignif¬ 
icance as to be numbered among the ten only by a sort of 
negative computation. Beyond the old limits of Palestine, 
Moab was attached to Israel ; 32 and Ammon would naturally 
preserve its family alliance with Rehoboam, to whom, as we 
have seen, Edom was also subject; but a common interest 
soon prompted these tribes to union, against both the king¬ 
doms. 33 As for the allies and tributaries of Solomon in Phoe¬ 
nicia and Syria, though now cut off from Judah, they are 
not at all likely to have submitted to the King of Israel. 
We hear of no further connection with Phoenicia, Coele-Syria, 
and the Lebanon; and we soon find the Syrian kingdom of 
Damascus, whose rise we have already noticed, a most for¬ 
midable enemv of Israel. 

After all these deductions, Jeroboam was at the head of a 
fine kingdom, populous, powerful, and fertile, and abounding 
in the resources which Solomon had developed. The proph¬ 
et Ahijah had promised the establishment of his kingdom 
on the condition of obedience to Jehovah. But Jeroboam 
had no faith in his political security so long as his subjects 
continued to resort to the capital of his rival as their relig¬ 
ious home. There were ancient sanctuaries within his do¬ 
minions, and the erection of one of these into a new centre 
of worship, though illegal, might not perhaps have been al¬ 
together inexcusable. Or he might have allowed the priests 
to continue their domestic ministrations, and the people 
would only have been too ready to break off their visits to 
Jerusalem. But his fear prompted a more violent and fatal 
course, which added a religious schism to the political dis¬ 
ruption, and brought down the divine wrath on his house and 
kingdom. Resorting to the idolatry which he had witness¬ 
ed in Egypt, and following the example of Aaron, whose very 
words he used, 34 

“The rebel king 

Ponbled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 

Likening his Maker to the grazed oxs” 


who transferred the capital to Sama¬ 
ria. 


32 2 K. iii. 4. 33 2 Chron. xx. 1. 

34 1 K. xii. 28 ; comp. Exod. xxxii 
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He set up two golden calves, the symbols of the Heliopolitan 
deity Mnevis, in the two extremities of his kingdom. Dan 
was probably chosen as having been the sanctuary of the 
northern tribes, ever since the Danitcs had sat up there the 
Images of Micah ; Bethel as the “ house of God” for all Is¬ 
rael since its consecration by Jacob. The latter was the 
chief seat of the new worship, which the king himself inau¬ 
gurated on the 15th day of the 8th month, in imitation of 
the dedication of the Temple at the Feast of Tabernacles, 
but a month later, “ in the month which he had devised of his 
own heart.” 3 * Having appointed priests “from the lowest 
of the people,” in place of the Levitcs, whom he deposed 

and drove from their cities to Jerusalem, he erected an altar 

/ « 

at Bethel, upon which he burned incense in the least he had 
appointed. In the very midst of the ceremony, a man of 
God, sent by the word of Jehovah out of Judah, confronted 
Jeroboam at his altar, on which he prophesied that a son of 
David, named Josiah, should one day offer the bones of the 
idolatrous priests who sacrificed upon it; and he added a 
sign, that the altar should be rent and the ashes on it poured 
out upon the ground. 30 The enraged king called on his guards 
to seize the prophet, and put out his own hand to lay hold 
of him; but the hand was withered and fell helpless, and an 
earthquake rent the altar. On the prophet’s prayer, entreat¬ 
ed by the king, his hand was restored, and he begged the 
man of God to accept his hospitality and a reward, which 
he refused, and departed by another way, as he had been com¬ 
manded. IIow he yielded to an aged brother prophet the 
consent he had refused the king, how he was slain by a lion 
for his disobedience and buried by the old prophet-, who 
entreated that his bones might be laid beside him, to pre¬ 
serve them from the fate denounced on the idol priests, is 
one of those beautiful episodes of Scripture familiar to our 
earliest recollections. 27 But the warning had no permanent 
effect on Jeroboam, who persisted in his idolatrous worship, 
and consecrated any one as a priest who could afford to 


4, 8:—“Behold thy pods, O Israel, 
which brought thcc up out of the land 
of Egypt 

36 I K. xii. 2G-33, xiii. 33; 2 Chron. 
xiii. 0. The difference of a month 


make a marked distinction from the, 
worship at Jerusalem. 

an 1 K. xiii. 1-0. Jewish tradition 
identified him with the prophet Iddo, 
or Iadon as lie is called by Josephus, 


may have been to allow for the later; Ant. viii. 8, § />. For the fulfillment 
mintage of the northern districts; but;of the prophecy, sec 2 K. xxiii 15, 
wc can not doubt Jeroboam’s wish to, 10. 

87 1 K. xiii. 7-32; comp. 2 K. xxiii. 17-18. 
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bring the prescribed offering of a young bullock and seven 
rnms.” 

So another chastisement befell him in his own family. His 
son Abiiah, the only one of his house “ in whom there was 
found some good thing toward Jehovah the God of Israel,” 
was mercifully removed by death from the wickedness around 
iinL On his tailing ill, Jeroboam sought help secretly from 
:he God whom he had openly forsaken. It is an interesting 
joint in the history of the kingdom of Israel, and one which 
most impressively teaches God’s long-suffering, that in spite 
of the apostasy under Jeroboam, there were never wanting 
prophets to testify for Jehovah ; and, while the chief pro¬ 
phetic writers of a later age belong to Judah; those most 
distinguished for their actions, as Elijah and Elisha, proph¬ 
esied in Israel. Thus Ahijah, the Shilonite, who had desig- 
lated Jeroboam to the kingdom, was still at Shiloh ; and to 
tint the king's wife resorted in disguise, with a present of 
oread and honey. The prophet w r as blind, but God had warn¬ 
'd him of her coming, and given him a terrible answer for 
ter. At the sound of her feet upon the threshold, Ahijah 
iddressed her by name, and recounting all the sins of Jerc- 
>oam, foretold the speedy extinction of his race and the com- 
ng captivity of Israel. The child was to die, but, as the re- 
varcl of his piety, he alone of all his house should be buried 
n peace ; the rest should be the food of dogs and vultures, 
rhe queen returned to Tirzah, and the child expired as she 
■rossed the threshold. He was buried and lamented by all 
srael, as their last hope amid the vices of the royal house 
ind the calamitous defeat in the great battle with Judah, 
sot long after Jeroboam died, and was buried in the sepul- 
hre of his fathers, after a reign of twenty-two years. Pie 
vas succeeded by his son Nadab. 33 

£ 5. Xadab, 40 the second and last king of the dynasty of 
reroboam, succeeded his father in the second year of Asa, 
:ing of Judah, and reigned for parts of two years (n.c. 954- 
i53), imitating the sins of Jeroboam. The only recorded 
ction of his reign is the siege of Gibbethon, a city in the 
erritory of Dan, which, having been abandoned by the JLe- 
ites, to whom it belonged, when they were driven out by 


at 


1 K. xiii. 33 . comp. 2 Cliron. | cession, is entirely opposed to the or- 
iii. 9: Ex. xxix. 1, 35; Lev. viii. jder of events in the Hebrew text. 

| 40 The name is identical with that 

" l K. xiv. 1 —20. Tie version of of Aaron's eldest son. Nebat y the 

he EXX., placing the sickness and name of Jeroboam’s father, is perhaps 
eath of Abiiah before Jeroboam’s ac-1 onlv another form of the same word. 

Y 2 
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Jeroboam, had been occupied by the Philistines. Its posses¬ 
sion was eagerly contested by the kings of Israel, who be¬ 
sieged it again and again. 4 ’ Nadab here fell the victim to 
a military conspiracy under Baasha, his captain of the host, 
who killed the king and all the house of Jeroboam, and so 
fulfilled the prophecy of Ahijali. 49 

S 6. With the extinction ot’ the first dynasty, the crown of 
Israel passed frmn the tribe of Ephraim to that of Issachar: 
but the second dynasty also lasted for only two generations. 
Baasha, the sou of Ahijali, became the third king of Israel in 
the third year of Asa, king of Judah, and reigned at Tirzah 
four-and-twenty years. 43 His entire addiction to the sins of 
Jeroboam brought upon his house the same fate as theirs, 
which was denounced upon him by the prophet Jehu, son of 
Hanani. 44 His whole efforts seem to have been devoted to 
the war with Judah. In the thirteenth year of his reign (the 
fifteenth of Asa), 45 alarmed by the defection of the worship¬ 
ers ol‘Jehovah to the pious king of Judah, he attempted to 
blockade the frontier by fortifying Hamah ; but Asa called in 

* * kT ' 

the help of Benhadad l., 4 " the Syrian king of Damascus, who 
invadea the north of Israel, and took Ijon, Dan, Abel-maim, 
and the store-cities of Naphtali. This diversion recalled 
Baasha from Judah, against which he seems to have made 
no more serious attempts. He died and was buried at Tirzah, 
in the twenty-sixth year of Asa, leaving the kingdom to his 
son Elaii, the fourth king of Israel, who reigned for only parts 
of two years (b.<:. 930-929), and was then killed at Tirzah, in 
a state of intoxication, by Zimri, the commander of half his 
force of chariots. With him perished all t he house of Baasha, 
who were massacred bv Zimri, as Jehu had foretold. 41 

§ 7. At this point the annals of Israel bear a curious resem¬ 
blance to the events which led to the accession of the Fla¬ 
vian dynasty at Home. 

Zimri, the fifth king, enjoyed his usurpation at Tirzah only 
seven days. The whole military array of Israel were now 
engaged in the siege of Gibbethon ; and having elected Omri, 
the captain of the host, as king, they marched to besiege 

41 Sec 1 K. xvi. 15-17. dated from the disruption of the king- 

12 1 K. xv. 25-30. donis :— w In the thirty-sixth year 

4 " ij.c. 1)53-930; 1 K. xv. 33, 34. |(Asa being king).” 

The etymology of the name is uncer- 46 The Syrian dynasty at Damascus 
tain. From 1 K. xvi. 2, it may be in- will be noticed in another place. Bcn- 
ferred that Baasha was of low extrne- hndad was in alliance with Baasha 
tior. 44 1 K. xvi. 1-7. i when lie was hrihed by Asa (I K. xv. 

45 2 Chron. xvi. 1. The thirty-six 119 ; 2 Chmn.xvi. 3). 
vea*** of this passage are evidently I 47 1 K. xvi. 8-14. 
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Tirzah. The walls were soon taken, and Zimri shut himself 
up in the palace, which, like Sardanapalus, he burned over his 
head. Another competitor for the crown appeared in the 
person of Tibni, son of Ginath, who was followed by half 
the people. He was defeated and killed, after a civil war 
of four vears, from the twenty-seventh to the thirty-first of 
Asa." 

Omri was the sixth king of Israel, and the founder of the 
third dynasty, which lasted for three generations and four 
kings. His father's name and tribe are unknown. The 
twelve years of his reign are probably to be dated from the 
death of Elah , 49 as his full recognition is placed in the thirty- 

first vear of Asa , 60 and the accession of his son Ahab in the 

• * 

thirty-eighth of Asa ; 5 so that his six years’ reign at Tirzah 
would include the civil war . 53 He abandoned that residence, 
which, besides that the palace was burned, had proved inde¬ 
fensible in a siege, and built the new and long-famous capi¬ 
tal of Samaria , 53 which remained the seat of government to 
the end of the kingdom. The dynasty which he founded 
surpassed all that had gone before in wickedness, so that “ the 
statutes of Omri ” became a by-word for a course opposed to 
the law of Jehovah . 54 Of the particular events of Omri’s 
reign, we are only able to infer from a subsequent allusion, 
that the Syrian king of Damascus, Benhadad I., continued 
the war with Israel, and forced his own terms on Omri, who 
consented to receive a resident envoy in his new capital of 
Samaria . 55 Israel was fast losing the power'of an independ¬ 
ent state; but the kingdom was still adorned with much 
wealth and luxury, when Omri left it to his son Ahab, in the 
thirtv-eighth vear of Asa, king of Judah, to whose long reign 

• a/ * O * O vJ 

we must now return . 58 

£ 8. Asa, the third king of Jndah, succeeded his father Abi- 
jah, in the twentieth year of Jeroboam I., king oflsrael, and 


B.c. 929-925: I K. xvi. 15-22. I 
According to the LXX., his brother 
Joram fought and died with him. j 
b.c. 1)29-018. n.c. 025. 

n.c. 018. 52 1 Iv. xvi. 23, 20. 

“ The Hebrew name is Shomerori 
'afterward corrupted into the Greek 
Samari/X;, so called from Shemer , from 
whom Omri bought the hill on which 
he built the city. It stands in the 
centre of a wide basin-shaped valley, 
about six miles to the north-west of 
Sbeehem, encirelcd with high hills, 
and almost on the edge of the great 


plain which borders upon the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

54 Micah vi. 16 : the phrase is a par¬ 
allel to “the works of the house of 
Ahab, 1 ' and the more immediate ref¬ 
erence is, no doubt, to the latter. 

55 1 K. xx. 34. The “making 

streets in Samaria ” hast his meaning. 

The cities referred to bv Benhadad II 

as taken bv his father from Ahab’s 
* _ 

father, may be those taken from Ban- 
sha, or later conquests. Benhadad 
treats Ahab quite as a vassal (1 K. 
xx. 2). &fl n n. 918 * 1 K. xvi. 23-29 
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reigned for the long period of forty-one years. 67 Ilis name, 
which signifies curing or physician, was significant of his 
work. Himself a worthy son of David, and havinsr “his 
heart perfect with Jehovah all his days,” he reformed the re¬ 
ligious and moral abuses of the three preceding reigns. He 
put down the unnatural vices which had grown up under 
Rehoboam, and destroyed the idols. Even his mother Maa- 
cliah was deposed from the rank of “ queen-mother”—which 
was reckoned a great dignity m the East 66 —because she had 
set up an Ashcraft (or idol), probably for the impure orgies 
of Ashtoreth ; 6J and .Asa cut down and burned her Ashcraft, 
and strewed its ashes on the brook Kidron, just as Moses 
had treated the golden calf. Still, however, the old hill-sanc¬ 
tuaries were retained as places of worship. They were sup¬ 
pressed by Jehoshaphat but partially; and again long after 
by the zeal of Josiali. 00 Asa repaired Shishak’s plunder of 
the temple by rich offerings of gold and silver, in addition to 
those dedicated by his father, probably in the early part of 
his reign, but since transferred to the heathen shrines. It. is 
indeed curious to observe how soon the treasures,of which 
the Temple was repeatedly stripped—by Shishak, by Asa 
himself at a later time, and by other kings—were again sup¬ 
plied. The commerce established by Solomon with Arabia 
and the East, and with the silver-producing regions of West¬ 
ern Europe, must have continued to flourish. The great vic¬ 
tory of Abijah over Jeroboam secured peace to Judah for the 
first ten years of Asa’s reign ; and In? used it in building new 
fortifications to his cities. 01 He raised tin army of 580,000 
men (if we might trust the numbers of our common text.), of 
whom 300,000 were men of Judah, armed with spear and 
shield, and 2S0,000 Renjamite archers. 03 This military prep¬ 
aration was probably connected with an attempt to throw 
off the tributary yoke which Shishak had imposed upon Echo- 
boam ; audit brought upon Asa the whole force of the Egyp¬ 
tian monarchy. At least it is probable that “ Zerah, the Cush¬ 
ite” (or Ethiopian), was a king of Egypt. 03 He invaded Ju¬ 
dah at the head of a million of men ; but Asa encountered him 

Ephraim. See 2 Cliron xv. 8, xvii 


61 n.c. 955-914 : 1 K. xv. 9-24; 2 
Chron. xiv., xv. 

Comp. 1 K. ii. Ill; 2 K. xxiv. 12 ; 
Jer. xxix. 2; I)an. v. 10. 

bJ 1 K. xv. 13. See I lie Vulgate. 

60 1 K. xvii. <j: 2 K. xxii. 8, 13. 

61 .At the beginning, however, of 
his reign, Asa seems to have taken 
from Jeroboam some cities of Mount 




2 Chron. xiv. 1-8. 

03 2 Chron. xiv. t). Kwald nml otli 
ers identify Zerah with Osorkon I , 

! the second king of the twenty-second 
dvnastv, and soil of Shishak, whose 
soldiers were in a preat measure i-.tlii 
.ojiians (2 Chron. xii. 3J. 
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of Asa in J\udah. 


at Mareshah (near the later Eleutheropolis) in the S.W. of 
Judah; ami. after a fervent prayer to God, he routed the 
Ethiopian host and pursued them to Gerar. He returned to 
Jerusalem with the spoil of the cities round Gerar, and with 
innumerable sheep and cattle. 6 * A solemn appeal was made 
bv God to king and people, while their hearts were still warm 
with the victory. The prophet Azariah, son of OdecI , 66 met 
Asa on his return, and exhorted him and his subjects to be 
strong, heart and hand, in seeking God. He gave an affect¬ 
ing description of the former state of Israel:—“For a long 
season Israel hath been (or was) without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law.” His words 
roused the hearers to a new and more thorough reformation. 
The idols were removed from all the cities of Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin, and those which had been won from Ephraim. The 
altar of burnt-offering, which had probably been polluted, 
was renewed, and Asa called a great convocation at Jerusa¬ 
lem in the third month of the fifteenth year of his reign (b.c. 
940). It was attended not only by all Judah and Benjamin, 
but by many of Ephraim, Manasseh, and other tribes ; and a 
covenant was made, with solemn oaths and joyful shouts and 
music, to serve God with all their hearts, and to punish all 

idolatry with death. 6 ® This general defection to Asa of the 
• * ^ 

worshipers of Jehovah throughout the kingdom of Israel 
must have added great strength, especially moral strength, 
to Judah. It alarmed Baasha, the king of Israel, who renew 
ed the war with all his forces, and as we have seen, forti¬ 
fied Ramah. as a sort of blockading station 67 on the frontic 
of Judah, to prevent his subjects from going over to Asa. 
It was then that the good king of Judah committed the one 
great error of his life. He not only resorted to the heathen 
king of Damascus, Benhadad I., but he took the treasures of 
the house of God to purchase his alliance. Benhadad’s inva¬ 
sion of Northern Israel recalled Baasha from Ramah, and the 
stones and timber which he had collected were carried away 
by Asa to build the frontier forts of Geba (the hill) and Miz- 
peh (the watch-tower) in Benjamin. The great well of Miz 
peh was still remembered as Asa’s work in the time of Jere¬ 
miah.” 

Asa’s want of faith was reproved by the seer Hana.ni, the 


M 2 Chrori. xiv. 9—1 «">. 86 2 Chron. xv. 

'"2 Chron. xv. 1. That this is the 67 What the Greeks call iirireU 
true reading also in ver. 8 is clear from ! x io /m. 


the Alexandrian MS. of the LXX., | C8 2 Chr. xvi. 1-6 
the Vulgate, and the Peshito-Syriae. iJer. xli. 9. 
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father of that Jehu who prophesied both to Baasha and Jc- 
hoshaphat. He told Asa that he had lost the honor of con¬ 
quering Benhadad by seeking his alliance, and denounced 
against him constant war for the rest of his days. It is a 
sign of the growing loss of reverence for the supreme au¬ 
thority of Jehovah, that even in Judah the discharge of a 
prophet’s office had now come to involve danger to his per¬ 
son. Hanani was imprisoned by Asa in his rage, and others 
Df the people were oppressed for the same cause. The king’s 
conduct is to be ascribed partly to unbroken prosperity, and 
partly to the irritation of disease, for in his last years he sufi 
fered from the gout. The censure east on him for “ seeking 

w k. 1 

not to Jehovah, but to the physicians,” is no doubt founded 
on the principle, on which the whole retributive system of 
the Mosaic law is based, that every form of temporal suffer¬ 
ing was to be viewed as a chastisement from God, and to be 
met first by humiliation and prayer to Him, who would then 
permit the physician or any other secondary agent to do his 
office with such success as it might bo 11 is will to grant. 
Asa sank under the disease in the fortv-first year of his reign, 
having been contemporary with all the first seven kings of 
Israel. His body was laid in a bed of spicos r ’ ,J in a sepulchre 
he had prepared for himself in the city of David, and pre¬ 
cious odors were burned for him in great abundance, as was 
the custom at the funerals of worthy kings. 70 

4 ' 

§ 9. Jemoshapiiat, the fourth king of .Judah, was the son 
of Asa and Azubali. At the age of tliirt v-tive ho sueeoe dod 

4 %? 

his father in the fourth year of Ahab, king of Israel, and reign- 
cd at Jerusalem twenty-five years. 71 I It* followed l»is father’s 
pietv, and possessed an energy which makes him the most- 
like David of all the other kings of Judah, lie raised the 

I 1 

kingdom to the highest point that it had reached since the 
disruption ; but his unhappy alliance with Ahab went far to 
neutralize all his excellences, and brought ruin upon his suc¬ 
cessors. He was contemporary with Ahab and his two sons, 
Ahaziah and Jehoram. 

Jehoshaphat began his reign by fortifying the cities of 
Judah and Benjamin, as well as those taken by his father in 
Mount Ephraim, while he became rich by the presents which 
attested the confidence of his subjects ; and Jehovah was 
with him. 73 He carried on his father’s reformation by re- 


® 5 Comp. John xix. 39. 40 ! ' l n.c. 9I4-SS9; 1 K. xv. 24, xxii 
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moving the groves and high places ; but this was only im« 
perfectly accomplished, “for as yet the people had not pre¬ 
pared their hearts unto the God of their fathers.” 13 In the 
third year of his reign, he gave a commission to his chief 
princes, in conjunction with certain Levites and priests, to 
teach the people and to read the book of the Law in all the 
cities of Judah. His piety was rewarded with prosperity. 
He had peace with all the surrounding nations. Even the 
Philistines paid him tribute, and the Arabians brought the 
immense hocks of rams and goats which David had described 
in the 72d Psalm. He continued to fortify and garrison the 
cities : at Jerusalem he had a band of captains, like those of 
David; and under their command was a greater army than 
had yet been raised, though the numbers in our text are very 
much too large. 14 His power had become too great for the 
King of Israel to hope for success in a new war; and the grow¬ 
ing strength of the Syrian kingdom of Damascus may have 
prompted the alliance which was now formed between Je- 
hosliaphat and Ahab, and which requires us to look back to 
the historv of Israel. 1 ’ 

§ 10. Aiiab (properly Ac/iab) y the seventh king of Israel, 
and the second of the dynasty of Omri, succeeded his father 
in the thirty-eighth year of Asa, and reigned twenty-two years 
at Samaria. 16 His name has attained an evil eminence in the 
world's history. Like Antiochus Epiphanes and Nero, he 
had a love of art, and he was not destitute of generous im¬ 
pulses ; but he stands forth an example of the lengths of 
wickedness to which a weak selfishness may be driven by the 
influence of a stronger will. His fate was decided by his 
marriage with Jezebel, a name even more infamous than his 
own, the daughter of Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians. The 
very name of this prince (the Man of Baal) suggests the con¬ 
sequences of the alliance. In place of the worship of Jero¬ 
boam's calves, which, monstrous idols as they were, yet pro¬ 
fessed to be symbols of Jehovah, the service of Baal was es¬ 
tablished throughout Israel. Ahab built him a temple and 
an altar at Samaria, and made him a grove for the impure 
orgies of Ashtoreth. There was a great college of his priests, 
or prophets, who numbered 450, besides 400 prophets of the 
groves; and all these were maintained at Jezebel’s table. 
By her orders, the prophets of Jehovah were put to death, 
except a hundred, who were hid and fed in a cave by Oba 
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diah, the governor of Allah’s house : for even at his court 
kfiere was at least one servant of Jehovah, as there were Chris¬ 
tians in Nero's household. The influence of the court and 
the force of persecution completed the apostasy of the people, 
so that it was an unexpected consolation for the great prophet 
of the age to be assured that Jehovah had '7000 left in Israel, 
whose knees had not bowed to Baal, and their lips not kisc- 
2d him.” 

This darkest night of Israel’s spiritual declension was 
broken by the appearance of the greatest of all the prophets 
6ince Moses, and the type of that great preacher of repent¬ 
ance who was the forerunner of t he Christ. 

Elijah the Tishbite has been well called “ the grandest 
and the most romantic character that Israel ever produced. 7 " 
He meets us with a suddenness as startling as the first ap¬ 
pearance of John the Baptist preaching repentance in the 
wilderness of Judaea. There is not a word of his parentage; 
and of his birthplace we only know that it was in the land 
of Gilead east of Jordan. 79 But this one fact accounts for 
the prophet's outward peculiarities. Like Jephthah among 
the judges, he came of a wild, uncultured, pastoral race, whose 
mode of life had become more and more assimilated to that 
of the Bedouins of the neighboring desert , and who ret ained 
great force of character and power of physical endurance. 
His only clothing was a girdle of skin round his loins, and 
the “mantle,” or cape, of sheepskin, the descent of which 
upon Elisha has passed into a proverb. Sheltered from Jeze¬ 
bel’s persecution in the solitudes of Mount Gilead, he had 
been prepared by Jehovah for his mission to the apostate 
king and people. 

It was probably about the tenth year of Ahab's reign/® 
that Elijah suddenly appeared before the king to declare, as 
the word of Jehovah, confirmed bv an awful oath, that there 

7 ^ 

should be no rain in the land for three years but at his word. 
From the New Testament we learn that the prophet was 
more than a mere messenger of the judgment, “lie praytd 


77 2 Iv. xvi. 28-33, xviii.3, 4,13, 19, 
xix 18. 

Stanlcv, Sinai and Palestine , p. 

327. 

79 1 K. xvii. 1. There lias been no 
probable conjecture even as to the site 
of hU citv, which was certainly not 
the Thishc of Tobit i. 2, for that was 
in Naphtali. His name is one of 
those which signify a complete prop¬ 


osition, the truth which he brought 
Israel to confess, “Jehovah is my 
God,” just as St. John was called 
O eoAoybr, as the great advocate of the 
doel rine Otbr yv 6 Abync, The Hebrew 
form is generally KUjahu ; the Greek 
is Elms . 
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should l)c earlier. M 1 K. xvii. 1. 
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earnest hf that it might not vain : and it rained not on the 
land by the space of three years and six months. And he 
prayed a</ai». and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought 
forth her fruit.”* 8 This passage, introduced to show the power 
with God exerted by “men affected like ourselves,” may help 
to guard us against too mechanical a view of the prophet’s 
functions. In his agonizing prayer upon Mount Carmel, at 
th? close of the drought, we see how his own desire went 
forth to meet the will of God ; and, though the history is si¬ 
lent as to all that preceded his message to Ahab, the words of 
James justify the supposition of a like scene ; when the proph¬ 
et. brooding over the state of Israel, as we see him at a later 
oeriod, and preparing to stand forth as the champion for God, 
ike Luther in his cell, put up fervent prayers for the sign 
that might attest his mission. Like Luther again, who of 
all men beyond the records of Scripture, had most of Elijah’s 
spirit, he was saved from the immediate risk, at which he 
discharged his mission, bv the command of God to hide him- 
self in the wady of the Cherith, whose position is uncertain. 
The history leaves the court, to follow" the prophet; but it 
has been supposed that Jezebel’s slaughter of the prophets 
was in revenge for the denunciation of Elijah. He remained 
in his hiding-place, fed by the ravens morning and evening 
with bread and meat, till the brook dried up, and he had to 
seek another refuge. 63 The word of Jehovah sent him, as our 
Lord emphatically declares, not to any of the secret worship¬ 
ers of God in Israel, nor to any city of Judah, perhaps lest 
he should appear to be a partisan of the rival kingdom; but 
the honor of nourishing God’s prophet was granted to a wom¬ 
an, a poor widow of the heathen city of Zarcphath, in the ter¬ 
ritory of Zidon. 64 Elijah w r ent thither, and found at the city 
gate a poor woman gathering a few sticks, to bake a cake 
made of her last handful of meal and her last drop of oil, 
that she and her only son might share it and then die. We 
need not repeat the familiar story of the faith wdth which 
she consented to sustain Elijah, the miraculous replenishing 
of the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil, as long as the famine 
lasted, and the restoration of the widow’s son to life at the 
prophet’s prayer.* 5 

In the third year, Elijah was bidden to leave his conceal¬ 
ment and show" himself to Ahab. The drought had now be* 

^ James v. ] 7, 18. !bot!i favor the supposition that sn« 

r2 ] K. xvii. J-7. j was a Hebrew widow, like the mothei 

M 1 K. xvii. 8, 9 ; Obad. 20 ; Luke of Hiram the artist. 

5v. 2G; this passage and the history 1 K, xvii. 8-24. 
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come so disastrous, that the greatest exertions were needed 
to find grass enough to save the lives of the king’s horses and 
.attle. Ahab undertook the search in person, taking one wav 
himself, and sending his chief officer, Obadiah, by another. 
The latter, who has been mentioned as a zealous worshiper 
of Jehovah, was encountered by Elijah, and reluctantly un¬ 
dertook the risk of announcing to Ahal) the prophet’s reap¬ 
pearance. The king met Elijah with the threatening ques¬ 
tion, “Art thou he that troubleth Israel ?”—and the prophet 
retorted the charge upon himself for his apostasy and idola¬ 
try. He then challenged the king to a decisive trial between 
Baal and Jehovah, and a scene ensued upon Mount Carmel 
which has no parallel in the history of the world. On the 
one side were Baal’s prophets, to the number of 450, sup¬ 
ported by the court and followed by the people ; for neither 
the few secret worshipers of Jehovah, nor the many whom 
His judgments had rendered dissatisfied with their idolatry, 
dared to show sympathy with the prophet. Elijah stood 
alone : but God was with him. 11 is challenge is all the bold- 
er, considering the juggling tricks with which the heathen 
priests were familiar, and which the king would be ready to 
abet. But it is on the side of Elijah that we find precautions 
taken against such tricks, and taken by his own desire. He 
proposed a test of the simplest kind ; that each party should 
prepare a bullock and wood, and pray to their respective 
gods to send down fire upon the sacrifice,“ And the god that, 
answereth by fire, let him be God.” All the people assented 
to so fair a trial. Elijah gave Baal’s prophets the choice be¬ 
tween the victims, and the first trial. At early morn they 
>ared the sacrifice, and the air resounded till high noon 
) their wild chorus, growing more and more excited, “ () 
Baal, hear us ! Baal, hear us ! Hear us !” The stillness of 
the summer noon was unbroken by an answer, and they 
leapt J on their altar with frantic gesticulations. As tin? sun 
bent over the meridian, Elijah assailed both priests and god 
with that irony which the prophets often levelled at idola¬ 
try :—“ Cry aloud ! for he is a god ! lie is only abstracted 
in his own thoughts ! Or he has gone hunting, or upon a 
journey. Or perhaps he is asleep and must be awaked !” 
The priests renewed their cries, as if they half believed the 
last taunt, and cut their flesh with knives according to their 
custom, till their blood streamed down. But there was not 
a sign that their god so much as noticed them. And now 

v. *. . 

the declining sun had reached the sacred hour of the evening 
sacrifice; and the exhausted priests ceased their “ vain repe- 
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titions." With the utmost deliberation Elijah repaired the 
broken altar of Jehovah, and replaced the twelve unhewn 
stones that had formed it: for Carmel was a spot sure to 
have been a sanctuary, though the fact is not previously re¬ 
corded. Having made a trench round the altar, and laid the 
bullock in pieces upon the wood, he for the first time com¬ 
mands the assistance of the people, to exclude all possibility 
of fraud. Thrice they poured water over the victim, the 
wood, and the altar, till the trench was full; so that no fire 
could possibly be concealed. At the very moment of the 
evening sacrifice, Elijah invoked the God of the fathers to 
show His divinity, and to turn back the people’s hearts; and 
the fire came down from heaven in sight of all the people; 
consuming not only the sacrifice and the wood, but the very 
stones and dust of the altar, and licking up the water in the 
trench. All the people fell upon their faces crying out, “Je¬ 
hovah, He is the God ! Jehovah, He is the God !” Their 
new-awakened zeal was at once turned by Elijah against the 
idolaters. “Take the p.ophcts of Baal!” he exclaimed— 
“ let not one of them escape!” He was obeyed; and they 
were slain to a man on the bank of the river Kishon, a sacri¬ 
fice to Baal in place of their vain offering. 8 ® Ahab, who seems 
to have been a passive spectator of the scene, now yields him¬ 
self to the direction of the prophet, who assures him that he 
hears the sound of abundant rain, and retires to his tent to 
eat and drink, while Kishon runs red with the blood of his 
priests. As he is thus engaged, Elijah withdraws to the 
summit of Carmel, and sits with his head bowed down be¬ 
tween his knees, while his servant looks out over the sea for 
the first sign of rain in the west. Six times the lad reports 
that the sky is clear, and the prophet bids him look again; 
but at the seventh he brought back the message, which has 
ever since passed into a proverb :—“ Behold there ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand.” At this sign 
the prophet sent the king word to prepare his chariot. The 
heaven grew black with clouds; and amid the cataracts of 
a rain-storm in that climate, Elijah ran before the king’s char¬ 
iot to the gates of Jezreel, a distance of sixteen miles. 87 

The fierce spirit of Jezebel remained unsubdued, and her 
threats drove Elijah again to fiy for his life. He traversed 
all Israel and Judah to Beersheba; and there he left his serv¬ 
ant, while he himself went forward under the impulse of the 


69 It must not be forgotten that these 
priests of Baal were, for the most part 
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same Spirit which long after drove Christ into the wilderness. 
After one day’s journey, he was overcome by fatigue and de¬ 
spair ; and he sat down under a juniper-tree, and prayed for 
death. His words betray that deep consciousness of individ¬ 
ual weakness, to which the chosen servants of God have often 
yielded:—“ I am not better than my fathers.” Hut an angel 
touched him, and bade him arise and eat: he looked up, and 
saw a fire, with a cake of bread baked upon it, and a crnsc 
of water by his head ; and in the strength of that food lie 

f iassed 40 days and nights in the wilderness of Sinai. There, 
ike Moses, he was favored with a vision of the glory of Je¬ 
hovah. From that well-known scene of terrible convulsion, 
followed by an awful stillness, he learned the great lesson, that 
God’s presence is to be felt, not so much in the grand displays 
of power which strike our senses, as in the “ si ill small voice” 
that speaks directly to the heart. lie had seen the fire come 
down from heaven, heard the people confess their God, and 
6lain Baal’s prophets; and yet the work seemed all to be done 
again ; but now he learned that the quiet power of God’s spirit 
was working in the people’s hearts, and there were 7000 men 
who had not done homage to Baal. Thus reanimated for 
his remaining work, he was sent to prepare for three great 
changes affecting the state of Israel; to anoint Ilazael as the 
future king of Syria, in place of Benhadad ; Jehu, the son of 
Nimshi, as king of Israel, in place of Allah’s house 1 ; and Eli- 
sha, the son of Shaphat, to be prophet in succession to himself. 
These three were to follow each other in the destruction oft ho 
worshipers of Baal. Elijah only performed in person the 
last of the three acts, the designation of Elisha, leaving to 
him the other two, which he himself found no opportunity to 

fi 8 

execute. 

Elisha’s native place was at Abel-meholah (the memhnr . 
of the dance), a place in the valley of the Jordan, near its 
junction with the plain of Jezrcel/ 9 He was plowing with 
twelve yoke of oxen, himself guiding the twelfth, a proof of 
the wealth he abandoned to “put his hand to the plow” 
of Jehovah, when Elijah arrived on his ivav up the valley 
toward Damascus, and, without saying a word, cast his 
prophet’s mantle upon Elisha, as if claiming him for a koii.“° 
Elisha, with a heart prepared by God, only begged to give 
his father and mother a parting embrace, and Elijah consent¬ 
ed, in words implying a keen feeling of Elisha’s separation 

w * Unless we mav infer from 1 K.. taken for granted, and that they were 
xix. 15, 1G, that the acts are to be, repeated by Llislia. 
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from the ties of affection. Elisha celebrated the sacrifice of 
himself by ottering the yoke of oxen with which he had been 
plowing, the flesh of which he boiled with the wood of the 
yoke and the plow, and made a parting feast for the people 
of the village. He then followed Elijah and became “ his 
servant," for such was the relation between a prophet and 
his nearest comrade, as afterward in the case of Elisha and 
Gehazi. It was, indeed, an honor which the first minister 
of the greatest kins: might have coveted, to be known as 
“ Elisha, the son of Shaphat, who* poured water on the hands 
of Elijah/’ These events comprise the first period of Elijah’s 
cour>e. He disappears from the scene for a considerable time, 
occupied possibly with the journey to Damascus to anoint 
Hazael. 91 The King of Israel, who no doubt supposed that 
he had got rid of his great “ troubler,” seized the opportuni¬ 
ty to perpetrate a deed of enormous wickedness. 

Ahab's capital was at Samaria; but he had a favorite resi¬ 
dence at the beautiful city of Jezreel (now Zerin), 93 “the 
Versailles of Israel,” where we have already seen him. His 
regal lust of improving his fair domain was checked by a 
vineyard, the property of a man of Jezreel, named Naboth, 
who clung like a true Israelite to his patrimony, though 
the king offered him its price in money, or a better vine¬ 
yard. 93 With the petulance of a despot crossed in his will, 
Ahab took to his bed, and refused to eat; but he was roused 
by Jezebel from despondency so unworthy of a king who 
had power to make law for himself. So abject was the deg¬ 
radation ofthe people, so shameless the tyranny of thecrowm, 
that the elders of Israel at once obeyed the written orders 
of Jezebel to proclaim a fast, and in the name of religion and 
loyalty, to put their fellow-citizen to death on the evidence 
of witnesses of their own suborning. Naboth was dragged 
out of the city, and stoned as a blasphemer against God and 
the king, and, at the call of Jezebel, Ahab arose to take pos¬ 
session of the vineyard. But God sent Elijah to meet him 


81 1 K. xix. Wc follow the order | at least 100 feet. The other is its 
of the LXX. and Josephus, in placing j central locality. It stands at the 
the twentieth chapter after the twen-: opening of the middle branch of the 
ty-first. three eastern forks of the plain, and 

93 The modern village of ^erin| looks straight toward the wide west- 
stands on one of the gentle swells j ern level; thus commanding the view 
which rise out of the fertile plain of toward the Jordan on the east (2 K. 
Esdraelon; but with two peculiarities: ix. 17), and visible from Carmel on 
which mark it out from the rest. One the west (1 K. xviii. 4G). 
is its strength. On the north-east the j 83 1 K. xxi. 1-3; comp. Lev. xxv. 
hill presents a steep rocky descent of '23 ; Numb, xxxvi. 7 ; Ezek. xlvi. 18. 
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there: and the kind’s conscience betrayed itself in the cry 
“Hast thou found me, oh mine enemy?” “I have found 
thee, answered the prophet, and went on to mark the scene 
of this last crime as that of God’s judgment for all his sins; 
“in the place where the dogs licked the blood of Naboth, 
shall dogs lick thy blood, even thine.” Jezebel’s fate was 
to be still more terrible; the dogs would eat her under the 
walls of Jezrcel; and the whole house of Ahab should be ex¬ 
terminated, and their flesh given to the dogs and vultures. ‘ 

• 7 . • • , V* 

This was Elijah’s last mission to Ahab, and he does not ap¬ 
pear again till the next reign. For once Ahab repented and 
humbled himself with fasting and sackcloth, and God post¬ 
poned the full execution of the sentence till after his death. 

§ 11. The last years of Ahab’s reign were chiefly occupied 
bv two great wars with Syria. Ilis signal victories in the 
first of these wars may be viewed as a token of the accept¬ 
ance of his penitence for Naboth’s murder. 00 Benhadad II. 
had treated him as a vassal, and the King of Israel had com¬ 
plied with his demands ; but when Ahab was required to 
give up his wives and children, he saw that it was but a pre¬ 
text for a final quarrel. lie refused with spirit; and it is to 
the mouth of this infamous king that we owe the noble prov¬ 
erb, “ Let not him that girdetb on boast himself as he that 
putteth oft*.” 1 ' 7 The King of Damascus received the message 
as he was carousing with the thirty-two confederate kings, 
who had followed him to the siege of Samaria ; and ho bade 
them set their immense forces in array against the city, and 
returned to his cups secure of an easy victory. At this 
juncture a prophet came to tell Ahab that God had deliver¬ 
ed these hosts into his hand. Ilis little army of 7000 men 
went out of the city, preceded by the 202 young princes of 
the tribes; and Benhadad, who was drinking in 1 i is tent at 
the noontide banquet, with a contemptuous indifference as 
to whether they came out for a sally or a surrender, ordeied 
them to be taken alive. But each of the princes killed the 
man who laid hands upon him ; their followers rushed to tho 
attack ; the panic-stricken Syrians were pursued with great 
slaughter, Benhadad hardly escaping on his horse. The same 
prophet warned Ahab to expect, a new attack the following 
year. Benhadad’s servants persuaded him to fight in the low 

M 1 Kings xxi.; comp. 2 Kings i.\. J * 5 1 K. xxi. 27-29; 2 K. ix. 25. 
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country, as the gods of Israel were gods of the hills : but 

• C7 v’ # 

they added the good advice to replace the confederate kings 
by chosen captains. So the Syrians offered battle at Aphek, 
a walled city which they had taken from Israel in the low 
country cast of the Jordan.® Ahab divided the whole force 
of Israel into two bodies, which looked like two flocks of kids 
in presence of the vast armies of Syria; but a prophet an¬ 
nounced to him that Jehovah would prove himself the God 
of the valleys as well as of the hills. After watching each 
other for seven days the armies joined battle ; the Syrians 
were routed with a slaughter of 100,000 men, and 27,000 more 
were crushed by the fall (perhaps in an earthquake) of the 
wall of Aphek, in which they had taken refuge. Benhadad 
now resolved to throw himself on the mercy of Ahab, whose 
impulsive nature was shown in a generosity which proved 
fatal to himself. Instead of seizing the opportunity to regain 
the frontier of Solomon on the north-east, and to restore the 
kingdom of Israel in the fear of God, lie was content with 
Benhadad's promise to give back the towns taken from Omri 

o 

by Benhadad I. and to receive a resident envoy in Damascus. 
For the fourth time in this war, a prophet was sent to Ahab ; 
and, after obtaining the king’s judgment against himself by 
the ingenious preparation of a supposed case, he told the 
king that God would take his life in place of the life of Ben¬ 
hadad. So Ahab returned to Samaria in displeasure.’ 00 

The peace with Syria lasted for three years, 101 but it does 
not appear that Benhadad restored the cities as lie had 
promised. At length Ahab seized the opportunity of a visit 
from his ally, Jehoshaphat, whom he entertained sumptuous¬ 
ly, 102 to propose a joint expedition for the recovery of Ramoth- 
gilead. The pious King of Judah proposed to consult the 
word of Jehovah; and Ahab tried to satisfy him by summon- 
ing his own 400 prophets, men who seem to have been trained 
as prophets of Jehovah and to have spoken in His name, 
while prostituting their office to the king’s pleasure. 103 With 
one voice they promised Ahab the victory in the name of 
Jehovah. Still Jehoshaphat asked if there were no more 
prophets of Jehovah ; and Ahab remembered a certain Mi- 
vaiaii, the son of Imlah, whom, however, he hated, as he was 


* Now File, six miles east of tlie 
Lake of Galilee, on the great road 


100 1 K. xx. 35-43. 301 1 K. xxii. 1. 

102 2 Chron. xviii. 2. 

103 They can hardly be viewed as 


from Damascus to Samaria and Jem- [ 
salem. Other battles were fought ] prophets of Baal, whose worship does 
there with Syria (2 K. xiii. 17). ;not seem to have been publiclv rc- 

** 1 K. xx. 22-34. r.tored after its overthrow by Elijah- 
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always a prophet of evil. He sent for him, apparently out 
of prison, and Micaiah went, declaring that he must speak 
the word which Jehovah should put into his mouth. He 
found the two kings upon their thrones in their robes of 
state, and all the prophets before them, one of whom, Zede- 
kiali, the son of Chcnaanah, had placed horns of iron on bis 
head, to show how Ahab should push the Syrians to destruc¬ 
tion. Whether through fear or in irony, Micaiah at first 
chimed in with them ; but, adjured by Ahab to tell the truth, 
he foretold the king’s death by likening Israel to a flock 
without a shepherd; and, in the form of a vision like that at 
the opening of the Book of Job, he denounced the other 
prophets as possessed by a lying spirit sent by God to de¬ 
ceive Ahab. Upon this Zedekiah struck and taunted him, 
and the king sent him back to the dungeon, while Micaiah 
warned both of their coming fate, and called the people to 
witness his words. 104 The words of Micaiah induced Ahab 
to disguise himself in the ensuing battle at Kamoth-gilead, 

c * 7 

while Jchoshaphat wore his royal robes. Benhadad had 
commanded his chariots to direct all their force against the 

i 1 

king, and Jchoshaphat was so hard pressed that he only es¬ 
caped by crying out that he was not Ahab. In spite of his 
precautions, Ahab was mortally wounded by a chance shot 
from a bow. lie was supported in his chariot, while the bat¬ 
tle raged, till sunset, and then he died. At his fall the cry 
went through the host, “ Every man to his citv and to his 
country.” Ilis body was brought to Samaria, and there bur¬ 
ied, but not till the words spoken by Elijah at Naboth’s vine¬ 
yard were fulfilled ; for as his chariot was washed out at the 
pool of Samaria, the dogs licked up his blood. JIo was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Ahaziah.* 06 

§ 12. Jchoshaphat returned to Jerusalem unmolested. 
Hie severe lesson of Kamoth-gilead was enforced by the 
prophet Jehu, who met him on the way, upbraiding him for 
his alliance with those who hated God," but praising him for 
his piety. The king addressed himself with renewed zeal 
to the work of reformation. He went in person through his 
kino-dom from Bcersheba to Mount Ephraim, reclaiming the 


04 1 K. xxii. 1-28 ; 2 ("hron. xviii. 
I - 27 . 

,oi About n.c. $97 : 1 K. xxii. 20- 
40; 2 Cliron. xix. 28-34. Am our 
the events of Allah’s reign, the sacred 
historian specially records the rebuild¬ 
ing of Jericho by Hiel the Bethelitc 


in such a manner as to show that the 
curse foretold by Joshua was fulfill¬ 
ed : —“ He laid the foundation there¬ 
of in Abirnm his first-born, and set up 
the gates thereof in his youngest sor 
Scgub” (1 K. xvi. 34; comp. Josh, 
vt. 20). 
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poo pi o to the God of their fathers. He appointed judges in 
all the fortified cities, and in Jerusalem he established a court 
of priests and Levites and heads of houses, for the final de¬ 
cision of all eases relating to the law of Jehovah. At the 
head of the latter he set the high-priest Amariah for all re¬ 
ligious causes, and Zebadiah, son of Ishmael, the prince of 
Judah, for matters relating to the king. To both he gave a 
charge worthy of his name. 10 ® The judges throughout the 
land were reminded that they judged not for man but for 
God. and in the fear of Jehovah, with whom “there is no in¬ 
iquity , nor respect of joersons, nor taking of gifts f and the 
supreme court was admonished to “deal courageously, and 
Jehovah shall be with the good.” 107 

Meanwhile the disaster of Ramoth-gilead encouraged the 
old enemies on the eastern frontier. The Moabites, the Am¬ 
monites. with the people of Mount Seir, and the tribes of the 
neighboring desert, threw off the yoke which they had borne 
since the time of David. We read of two campaigns, the 
first against Jehoshaphat by a league of all these tribes, and 
the second against Jehoram, king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat 
as his allv, bv the King of Moab, who was the* vassal of Is- 
rael. as Ammon and Edom were of Judah. 10 

When word was brought that the hordes of the enemy 
were at En-gedi, on the west side of the Dead Sea, Jehosha¬ 
phat proclaimed a fast through all the land, and in a congre¬ 
gation of all Judah, with their wives and children, before the 
Temple, he offered a prayer which is the echo of Solomon’s, 
appealing to God not to let the heathen, whom he had driven 
out before His people, cast them out of His possession ; for so, 
in the true spirit of the covenant, he calls their land. The 
answer was at once given in a most striking and unusual 
form. In the midst of the congregation, the Spirit of Jeho¬ 
vah fell upon Jahaziel, the son of Zechariah, a Levite of the 
family of Asaph, and he cried out to the king, with all Judah 
and Jerusalem, to go forth on the morrow to a victory with¬ 
out a battle; their part would be only to “ stand, and see 
the salvation of Jehovah.” The king bowed his face to the 
ground, while the Levites raised a lofty song of thanksgiv¬ 
ing/ 03 With renewed songs of praise, they marched forth 
in the morning toward the wilderness of Tekoa, where, at 
that very time, a strange scene of slaughter was enacting, 


J0C Jeh o s h aph at=Jeh o v ah -sh aph at, 
'‘Jehovah is judge,” or “the judg¬ 
ment of Jehovah.” 

2 Chron, xix. 


108 2 Chron. xx.; 2 K. iii.; comp. 
1 K. xxii. 47. 

109 Some refer Ps. xlviii. and xcii. 
! to this occasion. 
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Confused by the ambuscades they had set for the men of 
Judah, the different nations fell one upon the other. The 
people of Moab and Ammon, having first cut to pieces the 
inhabitants of Mount Seir, turned to mutual slaughter; and, 
when the men of Judah approached, and their scouts looked 
out from the watch-tower over the wilderness, the whole face 
of the ground was covered with dead bodies. No less than 
three days were occupied in gathering the spoil, which was 
more than they could carry away, and on the fourth they 
assembled to renew their songs of praise in the valley which 
was thence called Berachah (blessing) ; and they continued 
them as they marched back to Jerusalem, and up to the house 
of God, with Jehoshaphat in their van. 110 This great deliv¬ 
erance struck terror into all the nations, and secured peace 
to Judah for the rest of his reign. The campaign in which 
he aided Jehoram against Moab had a very similar issue. 111 
He also joined Ahaziah in an attempt to renew the maritime 
enterprises of Solomon by way of the Red Sea; but the fleet 
was wrecked at Ezion-geber, as a punishment for his alliance 
with Ahaziah, according to the word of the prophet Euezkk, 
son of Dodavah, of Mareshah, and Jehoshaphat refused Aha- 
ziah’s proposal to renew the attempt. lie died, and was 
buried with his fathers in the city of David, 113 leaving his 
kingdom to his unworthy son Jehoram, who had already been 
associated in the government during the last years of his 
father’s life (see 2 Kings i. 17, viii. 1(5). IIis name is pre¬ 
served in the “valley of Jehoshaphat,” the deep ravine be¬ 
tween Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. But it seems 
more than doubtful whether the name is derived from him, 
and is not rather an appellative, signifying the great judg¬ 
ment of which the scene is laid by the prophet Joel in the 
“ Valley of the Judgment of Jehovah.” 113 

§ 13. Aiiaziah, the eighth king of Israel, began to reign in 
the 17th year of Jehoshaphat, and reigned two years in Sa¬ 
maria. 114 lie was the son of Ahab and Jezebel; and his char¬ 
acter is emphatically described by the words, “Ik* walked in 
the way of his father and of his mother,” as well as in the 
way of Jeroboam. Besides worshiping Baal, ho sent to con¬ 
sult Baal-zebub, the god ofEkron, when he was dangerously 
ill from a fall through a lattice of his palace. 113 This brings 
Elijah again upon the scene. lie was sent by God to meet 


1J0 2 (hron. xx. 1-28. 
411 See )). 534. 


ln About it.c. 880 : 1 K.xxii. 41- 
BO ; 2 Cliron. xx. 31-xxi. 1. 


113 Joel iii. 2; see liih. Diet, art 
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the king's messengers, and to denounce their master s death, 
because he had inquired of an idol, as if there were not a 
god in Israel. The prophet was not personally known to the 
messengers: but from their description of him as “ a hairy 
man, girt with a girdle of leather about the loins,” Ahaziah 
at once recognized Elijah the Tishbite, whose w’ild form and 
sharp words had been the terror of his father’s court. He 
sent a captain of fifty with his band to seize the prophet. 
They found him sitting on “ the top of the mount ” 116 (prob¬ 
ably Carmel), and the captain, seemingly in a mocking tone, 
called to him, “ Thou man of God, the king hath said, Come 
down.” If I be a man of God,” said Elijah, “ let fire come 
down from heaven, and consume thee and thy fiftyand it 
was done. A second captain of fifty went and repeated the 
order in a more peremptory form, “ Come down quickly ,” and 
he had the same fate. The third implored the mercy of Eli¬ 
jah. who at God’s command went with him, and repeated to 
the king himself what he had already said to his messengers. 
This was Elijah’s last appearance to the house of Ahab. As 
he had predicted, Ahaziah never rose again from his bed, but 
died, leaving his kingdom to his brother Jehoram. 117 His 
commercial league with Jehoshaphat has already been men¬ 
tioned. 

It is at this point that the sacred narrative introduces one 
of the greatest events of the old dispensation, the ascent of 
Elijah. The chronology is intricate, but the event seems to 
have taken place about the time of Ahaziah’s death. The 
chief difficulty arises from the letter which Elijah sent to Je¬ 
horam, king of Judah, prophesying his destruction because he 
followed the sins of the house of Ahab. This, by the way, is 
the only point of connection between Elijah and the house of 
David, and the only mention of his name in the Chronicles . 118 
Now Jehoshaphat, the father of Jehoram, took part in the 
campaign which is related after Elijah’s ascension, and in 
which too Elisha appears as the prophet. That Elisha ever 
left his attendance upon Elijah to act in public, before he re¬ 
ceived the prophet’s mantle, is a supposition quite unwar¬ 
ranted by the history. That the letter of Elijah to Jehoram 
was written before but delivered after his ascension, is a vio¬ 
lent assumption. 119 The true and simple explanation is, that 

Jehoram began to reign over Judah some years before his 

• 

n * In our version, erroneously, “ an | and its style is materially different 
hill.’' J,T 2 K. i. 17. from that of the context. 

:i '2 Ohron. xxi. 12-15. This, 119 See the marginal note to 2 
“writing,” is quite in Elijah’s tone, : Chron. xxi. 12, in our version. 
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father’s death, as we have already seen. There is therefore 

* « 

no reason to depart from the order of the narrative in Kings. 

When the time had come that God had appointed, to“ take 
up Elijah into heaven by a whirlwind,” the prophet was with 
Elisha at Gilgal. 120 We know not what intimation he had 
received of the manner of his departure; but thus much is 
clear, that he desired to end his life, as he had passed its 
greater portion, in solitude with God. m But his devoted 
servant had also been forewarned of his loss, and persisted in 
following him to Bethel. 123 There the sons of the prophets 
meet Elisha with the words, “ Knowest thou that Jehovah 
will take away thy master from thy head to-day ?” and he 
answers, “/ do know it: hold ye your peace.” The same 
scene is repeated at Jericho, where Elijah again fruitlessly 
asks Elisha to stay behind. They went on to Jordan, while 
fifty of the sons of the prophets came out to gaze after them 
across the plain. Arrived at the river’s edge, Elijah rolled 
up his sheepskin mantle, and smote the water, which parted, 
as long ago before the ark, and they walked through on dry 
ground. At the moment of passing the river, they exchanged 
their last words. Elisha, desired to name a parting gift, asks 
that a double portion of Elijah’s spirit may rest upon him ; 
that is, that he may not only succeed to the prophetic office, 
but be made the true heir of the power to work miracles, 
and turn the hearts of Israel to their forsaken God. 123 “Thou 
hast asked a hard (or bold) thing,” said Elijah; “if thou see 
me taken from thee, it shall be so unto thee; but if not, it 
shall not be so.” They were still talking as they walked for¬ 
ward, when Elisha found himself separated from his master 
by a chariot and horses of fire; and Elijah was borne up on 
the wings of the storm to the vault of heaven. 124 Elisha saw 


1,0 Apparently not the celebrated j 123 This seems to be the true mean- 

place near Jordan, but one of thejing, according to the analogy of the 

*Atne name on the western edge of ' ancient law of inheritance) Deut.xxi.). 

Mount Ephraim, fifteen miles north : Taking it more literally, S. Peter I)n- 

of Diospolis (Lydda), the ruins of mianus and others have endeavored 

which still bear the name of Jiljilich. to show that all that Elijah did was 

m Why should we faint, and fear, doubled by Elisha; that the former 

to live alone, [ wrought twelve miracles, the latter 

twentv-four. and so forth. 

* / 

134 Some readers mav need to be 
reminded that “ heaven,” in this pas¬ 
sage and in the accounts of Christ’s 
Ascension, means the visible sky. 
Into that alone were they seen to en- 
Keble, Christian Year, Twenty-fourth ter; all beyond is the province of 
Sunday after Trinity. 1M 2 K. ii. 2, 3. 1 Jaith 


Since all alone, so Heaven 
has willed, we die? 

Not even the tenderest heart, 
and next our own, 

Knows half the reasons why 
we smile and sisrh.” 
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him before he vanished in the sky, and rending his clothes 

uttered the bitter outcry of a bereaved son, “My father! 

mv father! The chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!” 
% * 

He saw the meaning of the chariot sent to convey him who 
had been the true strength of Israel against her own kings, 
who trusted in forbidden chariots and horses. He saw too 
that his last prayer to his master was granted : he took up 
the mantle which Elijah had let fall, and at once put his pow¬ 
er to the proof by again dividing the waters of Jordan on 
his return to Jericho, where the prophets, who had remained 
watching, welcomed him as the successor of Elijah. The 
prophets sent fifty active men in search of Elijah, thinking 
that God might have carried him away to some lonely mount¬ 
ain. though Elisha warned them that it would be in vain ; 
and his word was confirmed by the return of the messengers 
after three days. Elisha’s stay at Jericho was marked by a 
miracle, which the local tradition commemorates to the pres¬ 
ent day, the cure of the bitter water of one of the two springs 
that rise at the foot of the hill behind the town by casting 
into it a new cruse of salt. Thence he returned by the way he 
had followed with Elijah to Bethel; and at this seat of the 
calf-worship of Jeroboam, he received an insult which is thus 
related by one familiar with the spot. The road to the town 
winds up the defile of the Wady Saweinit under the hill 
which still bears what in all probability are the ruins of Ai, 
and which, even now retaining some trees, was at that date 
shaded by a thick forest, the haunt of savage animals. Here 
the boys of the town were clustered, waiting, as they still 
wait at the entrance of the villages of Palestine, for the chance 
passer-by. In the short-trimmed locks of Elisha, how were 
they to recognize the successor of the prophet, with whose 
shaggy hair, streaming over his shoulders, they were all fa¬ 
miliar ? »So, with the license of the Eastern children, they 
scoff at the new-comer as he walks by, “ Go up, roundhead I 1 * 5 
go up, roundhead!” For once Elisha assumed the stern¬ 
ness of his master. “ He turned back, and looked on them, 
and cursed them in the name of Jehovah, and there came 
forth two she-bears out of the wood, and tore forty-and-two 
children of them.” 126 There is nothing to show that these 
“children ” were too young to be responsible for their wan- 
tonness, which was probably meant to try whether the new 
prophet mi'j’ht be more safely insulted than his predecessor. 
From Bethel Elisha returned to Carmel, and thence he went 

751 This is the true translation, not “ baldhead,” as in our version. 

“ 2 K. ii. 23-24. 
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to dwell at Samaria, 12 ’ being fully recognized as the new 
prophet. 

§ 14. Jehoram (abbreviated Joram), the ninth king of Is¬ 
rael, was the son of Ahab and Jezebel, and the successor of 
his brother Ahaziah. His accession is marked by a twofold 
date—in the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, 
and the second year of Jehoram, the son of Jehoshaphat, that 

is, the second year of Jehoram’s association with his lather 

* * 

in the kingdom. He reigned twelve years at Samaria, 1 * 8 
He maintained a close alliance with Judah, and it was per¬ 
haps by the influence of Jehoshaphat that he was a shade 
better than his father and his brother. He removed Ahab’s 
image of Baal, but he still maintained the idolatries of Jero¬ 
boam. 12 * 

The defeat of Ahab at Ramoth, and the consequent do¬ 
minion of the Syrians in the country east of Jordan, had en¬ 
couraged Mcsha, the king ofMoab, to revolt from Israel, and to 
refuse his annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. 
Ahaziah’s illness had prevented him from taking the field, 
but Jehoram applied for help to Jehoshaphat, through whose 
territory it was now necessary to march to reach JVIoab on 
the east, by way of the wilderness of Edom. The King of 
Edom, the vassal of Judah, joined the expedition. Alter a 
seven days’ march through the desert, the armies were with¬ 
out water. The pious Jehoshaphat longed to consult a proph¬ 
et of Jehovah, and it was found that Elisha, the son of Sha- 
phat, “ which poured water on the hands of Elijah,” was in 
the camp of Israel. It was only after sternly bidding Jeho¬ 
ram to resort to the prophets of his father and mother that 
Elisha consented, for the sake of Jehoshaphat, to give an an¬ 
swer. He called for a minstrel, and as lie played, the Spirit 
of Jehovah came upon the prophet. Bidding them dig trench¬ 
es all over the plain, he promised that God would give them 
not only water, but a complete victory over Moab. In the 
night the trenches were dug, and at the time of the morning 
sacrifice water flowed into them from the hills of Edom, so 
that the whole plain looked like a lake. As the Moabites ad¬ 
vanced to meet the enemy, the red rays of the rising sun, re¬ 
flected from the water, threw a hue of blood on the whole 

127 2 K. ii. 2.1. ' name as Jehoram (Exalted by Jehovah, 

12,1 u.c. 8DG-8S4 ; 2 K. i. 17, iii. 1. or Jehovah is naked). May it not be 
The occurrence of the same names, that the birth of Jehoram, and the 
(as a train Ahaziah) marks the connec- alliance of Ahab with Jehoshaphat, 
tion of the two families; and the in-, took place about the time of hlijah’s 
flucnce of Jehoshaphat is probably to j victory over the prophets of Baal ? 


be traced in the choice of such a 
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2 K. iii. 2, 3. 
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plain. They remembered the recent slaughter which they 
had shared with the Ammonites and Edomites, and thought 
that the allied armies had been destroyed by a like panic, and 
raised the cry, “ Now, therefore, Moab, to the spoil !” Rush¬ 
ing in disorder upon the camp, they were met by the whole 
army, and were pursued into their own country with immense 
slaughter. The victory was followed up by an exterminat¬ 
ing war. The cities of Moab were razed, and their stones 

v_ ' 

thrown into the corn-fields ; the wells were filled, and the 
fruit-trees were cut down. The only refuge left was the 
eitv of Kir-haraseth ; and even this was on the point of be¬ 
ing taken by storm, when the King of Moab, with 700 chosen 
warriors, tried to cut his way through to reach the King of 
Edom, but he was driven back into the city. He resorted to 
the* forlorn hope of his horrid superstition. Mounting the 
wall, in sight of the besiegers, he ottered his eldest son and 
heir as a burnt-ottering to Moloch. It would seem that this 
act of despair roused the sympathy of the Edomites, as well 
as the horror of Jehoshapliat: “There was great indigna¬ 
tion against Israel; and they departed from him, and return¬ 
ed to their own land:” and the next we hear of the relations 
between the allies is the revolt of Edom from the King of 
Judah. 130 

To Elisha's aid in this war may probably be ascribed those 
friendly relations between Jehoram and the prophet which 
belong to the history of the latter. Indeed the deeds of Elisha 
filled the greater part of the annals of Israel under Jehoram. 
We need not repeat here the simple and familiar narrative 
of his multiplying the oil of a prophet’s widow, to save her 
and her two sons from the hard creditor; the hospitality he 
received from a great lady of Shunem, to whom a son was 
first granted at the prophet’s prayer, and by the same prayer 
her dead son was brought to life again ; his healing of the 

o O 7 o 

poisoned pottage for the sons of the prophets at Gilgal; his 
multiplication of the twenty barley-loaves and ears of corn 
for the famished people of that place ; 1S1 and his causing the 
iron axe-head that had fallen into the Jordan to swim to the 
surface. 132 The exquisite narrative of the healing of Naaman’s 
leprosy, and the punishment of Gehazi’s covetousness, brings 
us back to the affairs of the state, and shows Israel harassed 
by predatory incursions from Damascus, and the King of 

134 2 K iii.: comp. viii. 20. i food, and healing the leper. Two of 

131 2 K. iv. Three of Elisha’s mir- ’ these had been performed also by Eli- 
acles foreshadowed those of Christ; jah, but the last by Elisha only, 
raising the dead to life, multiplying! 13S 2 K. vi. 1-7. 
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Syria issuing his mandates in a tone which the King of Israel 
bitterly resents. 133 During these incursions Jehoram was 
saved more than once by the warning of Elisha from beiim 

i « * , ^ 

taken prisoner by the Syrian bands. Enraged at being thus 
baffled by the prophet, who, as a courtier told the King ot 
Syria, could “tell the King of Israel the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber,” Benhadad sent a great force 
to seize him at Dothan. During the night the Syrian chariots 
encompassed the base of the hill, on which the ruins of the 
city still stand, and in the morning Elisha’s terrified servant 
came to tell him that they were surrounded. The young 
man’s eyes were opened at the prophet’s prayer, and he saw 
the whole mountain full of chariots of fire and horses of lire, 
guarding his master; the oft-quoted emblem of those bands 
wherewith “ the angel of Jehovah cneampeth round about 
them that fear Ilim and delivcreth them.” 134 As the Syrians 
drew near, they were struck blind, and Elisha led them to 
Samaria, where he restored their sight. By his command the 
King of Israel fed them and sent them home again, and the 
result was a cessation of the predatory attacks from Syria. 136 

Thus far v e see Jehoram, who had put down the worship 
of Baal, upheld against all his enemies by the power of Je¬ 
hovah through the friend: *hip of Elisha. But now comes a 
great change, which we can not well be wrong in ascribing 
to his relapse into the idolatry which we find restored at the 
close of his reign. Not yet however is he forsaken by (lod. 
His great enemy presses him harder than ever: Samaria 
suffers a siege, unequaled in horror till the final catastrophe 
of Jerusalem: the king vents his rage upon Elisha, who had 
probably foretold the visitation; but the cruel purpose of 
“ this son of a murderer,” as the prophet terms him, is re¬ 
buked by Elisha’s prophecy of the plenty that is to visit the 
famished city on the morrow—a prophecy fulfilled by the 
panic flight of the Syrian host during the night. No inci¬ 
dent in Scripture history is more picturesque than the de¬ 
spairing visit of the four lepers to the deserted camp. “If 
we sit still here, we die ! If they save us alive, we shall live ; 
and if they kill us, we shall but die !” 130 The date, of these 
events may be fixed, with great probability, to the fifth year 
of Jehoram’s reign ; on the assumption that his last seven 
years coincided with the seven years’ famine foretold by Eli- 


1,3 2 K. v. Neither kinp is named, 
but they were clearly Benhadad II. 
and Jehoram. 


Ps. xxxiv. 7, Ixviii. 17; Gen. 
xxxii. 1, 2 ; Zccli. vi. 1-7, ix. 8. 

134 1 K. vi. 8-23. 130 1 K. vi. vil 
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sha, probably as another visitation for the king’s apostasy. 137 
And now the time was come for the judgments, long since 
revealed by God to Elijah, to fall upon all the chief actors in 
the horrid drama of which the family of Ahab is the centre, 
and Jezebel their evil genius; on that house itself, on its 
enemy Benhadad, and its allies of the apostate family of Da¬ 
vid. to whom we must now turn, to understand their share in 
the catastrophe. 

£15. Jehoram, the fifth king of Judah, seems to have reign¬ 
ed in conjunction with his father for about three years. We 
have seen how the necessity of this supposition is involved 
in the date assigned to his namesake of Israel; and it is ex¬ 
pressly stated that Jehoshaphat was still King of Judah 
when his son Joram began to reign, at the age of thirty-two, 
in the fifth year of Joram, king of Israel. He reigned eight 
years at Jerusalem. 136 Through his ill-fated marriage with 
Athaliah, the daughter oi Ahab and Jezebel, he thoroughly 
imbibed the spirit of that evil house. He set up the worship 
of Baal in the high places, and prostituted the daughters of 
Judah to the infamous rites of Ashtoreth. His reign would 
have been the last of the Jewish monarchy, had not God re¬ 
membered his covenant with David, and forborne to cut off 
his house. But he was visited with judgments only short of 
such a catastrophe. 139 Elijah’s last public act was to send 
him the letter we have already mentioned, predicting his 

death bv a loathsome disease, and the destruction of his whole 

» _ ' 

house. The latter was a fit retribution for his own atrocity 
to his father’s house. Jehoshaphat had placed his six young¬ 
er sons in fortified cities of Judah, besides giving them large 
presents in gold, silver, and jewels, while he gave the king¬ 
dom to Jehoram. 140 But as soon as Jehoshaphat was dead, 
Jehoram murdered all his brothers—the first example of that 
abominable mode of avoiding a disputed succession. The first 
calamity of his reign was the revolt of Edom. Marching with 
his whole force, he got hemmed in by the Edomites ; and, 
though he extricated himself by a successful night attack, the 
province was lost. Edom became again an independent state 
under its own king, as Isaac had predicted; and though, fifty 
years later, Amaziah overran the country, took Petra, and 
massacred many of the people, they were never again sub¬ 
jugated to Judah. Next came the revolt of Libnah, a forti- 


r * T 1 K. vjii. ] -G. 

r- ^ n.c. 892-885: 2 K. viii. 17; 2 
Giron, xxi. 5 . He began to reign 
alone in b.c. 889. 

Z 2 


130 1 K. viii. 18, 19; 2 Clir. xxi. 6, 7. 
140 2 Chron. xxi. 2. The terms used 
seem to imply a division made during 
the lifetime of Jehoshaphat. 
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fied city of Judah, perhaps one of those that had belonged to 
the princes, rising to avenge their murder. Then the kingdom 
was nearly overthrown by a great invasion of the Philistines 
and Arabians, who had been tributary to Jehoshaphat, 141 and 
who now stormed and plundered the king’s palace, and mas¬ 
sacred or carried oft" all his wives and children except his 
youngest son Ahaziah. The last infliction was a loathsome 
and incurable disease of the bowels, of which he died, “ and 
departed without being regretted.” He was buried in the 
city of David, but not in the sepulchre of the kings, and no 
odors were burned at his funeral. He died in the twelfth year 
of Joram, king of Israel, and was succeeded by his son Ainu 
ziah. 14a 

§ 16. Ahaziah (properly Achaziah), the sixth king of Ju¬ 
dah, was twenty-two years old at his accession, and reigned 
only one year/ 43 Being the son of Athaliah, daughter of 
Ahab, he was nephew to Jehoram, king of Israel, a conjunc¬ 
tion which threatened the establishment of idolatry in both 
kingdoms; for Ahaziah was addicted to all the evil practices 
of the house of Ahab. But, as if the presence of Ahab’s 
grandson on the throne of David had filled up the measure 
of God’s forbearance, both kings were cut off by one stroke. 
Toward the end of the seven years’ famine already mentioned, 
Elisha was sent to Damascus to designate Hazael, a high of¬ 
ficer at the court of Benhadad II., as the future kin g of Syr¬ 
ia. 144 There is something strange in this appointment of a 
heathen king, the murderer of his master, and tin* cruel ene¬ 
my of Israel, by the prophet of Jehovah. Nor was Elijah 
himself insensible of this, for he shed tears of grief and shame 
as he thought of the work to which Hazael was ordained. 

o 

He was appointed by God the minister of his providence to 

execute His wrath on the house of Ahab; and so Cyrus, as 

the destroyer of Babylon and the restorer of Judah, is called 

» * ' 

“the anointed of Jehovah,” though he knew him not. Ben* 


141 Comp. 2 Chron. xvii. 11. 

141 d.c. 885: 2 K. via. 16-19 ; 2 
Cliron. xxi. 

141 b.c. 885-4. He had already 
reigned one year, during his father's 
illness (2 K. ix. 29 ; 2 Chron. xxii. 1- 
4> H is age, for.v-two, in the latter 
passage, is a manifest error of a copy¬ 
ist. It makes him older than his fa¬ 
ther. The name Azariah, in 2 Chron. 
xxii. 6, is a similar error. In 2 
Chron. xxi. 1 7 he is called Jchoahnz ; 


but the LXX. has ’O^oOVir — Achnzi- 
ah, and the Peshito, Chaldee, and 
Arabic have similar forms. 

144 Probably n.c. 88G or 885 : 2 K. 
viii. 7-15. The question whether this 
was the long-deferred execution of the 
command to Elijah (I K. xix. 15), or 
a second anointing, both in the case 
of Hazael and Jehu, can hardly be 
determined. An argument for the lat 
ter view is absence of any mention of 
anointin'/ in this part of the narrativo 
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liadad was lying ill, when lie hoard of Elisha’s coming; and 
ho sent Hazael, with presents that loaded forty camels,to in¬ 
quire of the man of God about his recovery. The reply was 
an enigma, suited not to suggest, but to unveil the treacher¬ 


ous thoughts of Hazael. 


“ Tell him he may recover”—his 


ilhiess is not mortal—“but Jehovah hath showed me that he 


shall die,” said the prophet, with a look that made Hazael 
blush for shame. Then, with a burst of grief, the prophet 
foretold the cruelties that would be inflicted on God’s people 
by Hazael. who exclaimed, “ What, is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do these monstrous deeds ?” “ And yet he did 

them,” says one of our old divines, pointing the moral lesson 
for all ages. Elisha replied by plainly announcing that Ha¬ 
zael should be king of Syria. Then followed the catastrophe, 
of which history gives many other examples, and which our 
great poet has idealized in the tragedy of Macbeth, when 
ambition plunges men into crime under the specious pretext 
of destiny. Hazael gave Benhadad the assurance that he 
should recover, and the next day he suffocated him with a 
cloth dipped in water, and usurped the kingdom. 

It was probably amid the confusion of this change of dy¬ 
nasty that Jehoram, king of Israel, with Ahaziah as his ally, 
took possession of Ramotli-gilead, the scene ofAhab’s death. 
•Jehoram was wounded in a battle with the Syrians, and re¬ 
turned to Jezreel to be healed, and Ahaziah soon afterward 
went to visit him. Their absence from the army gave the 
opportunity for their destruction. Elisha sent one of the 
sons of the prophets to Ramoth-gilead to anoint Jehu, son 
of Jehoshaphat son of Ximshi, one .of the captains of the army, 
to be king of Israel, according to the word of God to Elijah. 
Calling Jehu out of the court where the captains were as¬ 
sembled into an inner room, the prophet discharged his office 
and then fled. Jehu returned to his comrades, and, after try¬ 
ing to pass off the visit as a madman’s freak, he told them 
what had happened. This was the signal for revolt. The 
captains spread their cloaks as a carpet of state on the top 
of the stairs which mount from the inner court of an Eastern 


house to the roof; there they placed Jehu in sight of the 
/ormy, blew the trumpets, and shouted “Jehu is king.” Aftei 
taking precautions to prevent any one leaving Ramoth-gilead 
to carrv the news, Jehu mounted his chariot and drove head- 
long to Jezreel. The approach of his party was announced 

bv the watchman, and Joram sent out a horseman to meet 

» _ ' 

them. To the question, “ Is it peace ?” Jehu answered, “ What 
oast thou to do with oeace? turn thee behind me 1” A sec- 
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ond messenger was seen to follow Jehu in the same fashion. 
By this time they were near enough for the watchman la 
recognize Jehu by his furious driving, the sign of his impetu¬ 
ous character. Joram ordered his chariot in haste, and went 
forth with Ahaziah. They met Jehu at a fatal spot, the field 
of Naboth the Jezrcelite. Jehoram, who perhaps still thought 
that Jehu had come with tidings from the arniv, again ask 
ed, “ Is it peace?” “What peace,” retorted Jehu, “so long 
as the whoredoms of thy mother Jezebel and her witchcrafts 
are so many ?” Crying to Ahaziah, “ there is treachery,” Jo¬ 
ram fled ; but an arrow from Jehu’s bow entered his back and 
came out through his heart, and he fell dead in his chariot. 
Then Jehu reminded Bidkar. his charioteer, how they had 
ridden together behind Ahab when Elijah laid upon him the 
burden of judgment at that spot, and bade him east Jorum’s 
body into the plot which his father had seized by Naboth’s 
murder, to be devoured by the dogs, while he himself rode 
on to Jezreel to execute vengeance upon Jezebel. Even then 
the spirit of the aged queen, who had defied Elijah in the 
hour of his triumph, did not quail. In her royal head-dress, 
and with painted eyebrows, she looked down from the lat¬ 
ticed window of her palace on the city wall, and sainted Jehu 
with the taunt, “Had Zimri peace, who slew his lord?” 14 * 
But she too had traitors in her palace ; and, at the call of 
Jehu, two or three of her eunuchs dashed her down from the 
lattice. Her blood bespattered the city wall, and Jehu drove 
his chariot over her mangled corpse, which was left, in the 
space before the city into which offal is thrown from the walls 
to be devoured by the dogs. It was not till Jehu had sat 
down to feast with his comrades that he bade some of his 
soldiers to “ go and see after the cursed woman and bury her, 
for she was a king’s daughter.” They went, and found that 
the dogs had left nothing but her skull and feet, and the 
palms of her hands. Iler fate recalled to Jehu’s memory the 
words of Elijah concerning her, which he repeats with even 
greater minuteness than the original historian, so strong an 
impression had they made upon him. 140 Thus perished this 
remarkable woman, distinguished above all the other moil- 
sters of her sex for never having betrayed a feeling of re¬ 
morse. Her name is used by St. John as a type of the worst 
form of spiritual wickedness, and after-ages have made it a 
proverb. There were still seventy sons of Ahab left at Sa¬ 
maria; and Jehu sent letters to their governors and to tho 

i4S Or, “ Is it peace, O Zimri, slayer of his lord ?” (LXX. 

u ® 2 K. ix. 30-37 ; coidd. 1 K. xxi. 23. 
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elders of Samaria, ironically challenging them to set up one 
of the seventy for king. On their promising submission, a 
second letter ordered them to bring him the heads of all the 
seventy to Jezreel on the morrow. They were brought and 
piled in two heaps on each side of the gate, and when the 
people assembled in the morning, Jelin appealed to them, “I 
conspired against my master and slew him, but who slew all 
these*?"—thus committing them to a full share in the massa- 
ere. All that remained of the family of Aliab in Jezreel were 
bunted down and slain, with the officers of the court and the 
priests. Jehu then went to reside at Samaria. At the shear¬ 
ing-house beside the road he met forty-two of the kinsmen 
of Ahaziah coming on a visit to Jezreel, in evident ignorance 
of these events. All were seized by his order and slain at the 
well of the shearing-house. Proceeding on his way, Jehu 
met Jehonadab, the son of Rechab, who was afterward fa¬ 
mous as the founder of the ascetic sect of the Rechabites. Aft¬ 
er mutual assurances that their hearts were “ right,” Jehu 
invited the zealot to mount the chariot and witness his zeal 


for Jehovah. Arrived at Samaria, he finished the slaughter 
of the house of Aliab, and then planned with Jehonadab one 
crowning act of zeal to destroy the worship of Baal at a 
stroke. He declared that “ Ahab served Baal little, but Jehu 
shall serve him much,” and proclaimed throughout Israel a 
solemn assembly for Baal in the temple which Ahab had 
built at Samaria. The worshipers of Baal took the bait, and 
assembled to a man. As if to give more dignity to the fes¬ 
tival, but in reality to mark the votaries of Baal, he had them 
clothed in the sacred vestments, and himself went into the 
temple with Jehonadab, to charge the Baalites to see that 
no servant of Jehovah remained to pollute the ceremony. 
Eighty men were stationed at the gates to prevent escape at 
the peril of their own lives. The sacrifices were offered, and 
the orgies of the feast had begun, when Jehu gave the signal 

'—" O • _ O k 7 

to the guards, who rushed in and slew the Baalites, and cast 
out their bodies to the dogs and vultures. They then storm¬ 
ed the fortified sanctuary; they broke to pieces the great 
stone statue of Baal, and burned the other images, razed the 
temple to the ground, and assigned its site to the vilest uses. 
Amid all the sins of the later kings of Israel, the worship of 
Baal was never openly restored. 

§ 17. The fate of the King of Judah is variously related. 
According to the account in the Chronicles, he fled to Sama¬ 
ria when Joram was killed, was found hidden there, and was 
brought to Jehu, who put him to death, but granted him an 
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honorable burial from respect to the memory of Jchoshaphat. 
The narrative in Kings certainly conveys the impression at 
first sight that Jehu, after mortally wounding Joram, turned 
to pursue the King of Judah (a step improbable in itself, and 
inconsistent with the rest of t he same narrative), and that Aha- 
ziah was mortally wounded at the pass of Gur, near Ibleam, 
and died when he reached Megiddo. This pursuit may have 
taken place in consequence of his being pointed out to Jehu 
while attempting to escape from Samaria, but we can not 
expect to clear up every difficulty in such brief and ancient 
histories. This much is clear, that his body was carried to 
Jerusalem and buried in the sepulchre of the kings. 

One member of the house of Ahab was still left, his daugh- 
ter Athaliah, the queen-mother of Judah, and the heir to her 
mother’s fierce and dauntless spirit. By her means it seemed 
as if the Baal-worship, destroyed in Israel, was to be restored 
in Judah. On hearing of her son’s death, she slew all the 
royal seed of Judah except Joash, the youngest son of Aha- 
ziali, a new-born infant, who was hidden by his aunt Jehosha- 
beath, the daughter of Jehoram, 147 and wife of the high-priest 
Jehoiada. Athaliah usurped the crown for six years,’ 48 which 
may be passed over, for they are barren of events, to finish the 
story of the house of Ahab. She does not seem to have 
brought over the people to idolatry; for it was the regular 
order of the Temple-service that enabled the high-priest to 
effect the revolution by which Joash was restored. 

In the seventh year Jehoiada took counsel with five “cap¬ 
tains of hundreds,” bv whose means the Levites and heads 
of houses were assembled from all the cities of Jerusalem to 
swear allegiance, in the Temple, to the; solo remaining scion 
of the house of David, a child seven vears old. It was the 
custom on the Sabbath for the guard of priests and Levites 
to divide themselves into three bodies, of whom one kept the 
doors of the Temple, another the gate called “Sur” (or “the 
gate of the foundation”), while the third were on duty at the 
royal palace. To avoid suspicion, the last occupied their 
usual post, but the other two-thirds formed a close line across 
the court of the altar round the person of Joash, armed with 
spears and David’s sacred shields, with orders to cut down 
any who should attempt to enter, while the rest of the people 
were in the outer court. When all was prepared, Joash was 
brought forward and crowned with full ceremony. 

The acclamations of the people reached the ears of Athaliah, 


M7 Prohnhlv hv another wife than Athaliah. 
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who hastened to the Temple, and found the king standing by 
the entrance amid the princes, the trumpets blowing and the 
singers praising God. She rent her clothes and cried out 
“Treason!” But Jehoiada commanded the five captains to 
carry her out of the Temple, and to cut down any who tried 
to follow her; and they slew her at the entrance of “ the 
horse-gate” by the royal palace. Jehoiada then renewed the 
covenant, as in the time of David, of the people and the king 
with each other and Jehovah. The Temple of Baal was razed, 
the idols destroyed, and his priest Mattan slain before his 
own altar. The service of the Temple was arranged accord¬ 
ing to the order prescribed by David. The king was brought 
in solemn procession from the Temple through the great gate 
to the royal palace, and set upon the throne of Solomon. By 
the death of Athaiiah the last member of Ahab’s house had 
perished: “all the people of the land rejoiced,and the city 
was quiet.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE KINGDOMS OF JUDAII AND ISRAEL— Continued 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AIIAH TO TIIE 
CAPTIVITY OF TI1E TEN TRIBES. B.C. 884-721. 

§ 1. State of the two kingdoms— Israel: Fourth Dynasty; Tenth king, 
Jehu —Mentioned on an Assyrian monument—Eleventh king, Jchoahaz. 
§ 2. Judah : Eighth king, Joash —The high-priest Jchoindn—Restora¬ 
tion of the Temple—Apostasy—The Prophets —Martyrdom of Zocha- 
riah—Syrian invasion of Judah. § 3. Israel : Twelfth king, Jehoash — 
Death of Elisha. §4. Judah: Ninth king, Amazialt —Victory over 
Edom—Jerusalem taken bv Jehoash. § f>. Israel: Thirteenth king, 
Jeroboam II .—Political revival of the kingdom—The prophet Jonah — 
Fourteenth king, Z achariah —Supposed Interregnum—The prophet IIo« 
sea —Km 1 of Jehu's dynasty—Fifteenth king, ShaUum —Civil War. § C. 
Fifth Dynasty—Sixteenth and seventeenth kings, Menahem and Peka- 
hiah —First invasion of Israel by Assyria under Pul—Sixth Dynasty— 
Eighteenth king, Pekuh —State of Israel as described by the prophets 
Amos and Hosea. § 7. Judah : Tenth king, Uzziah —His good reign 
and successful wars—Profanes the Temple and dies a leper—Eleventh 
king, Jotham —11 is piety and prosperity. § 8. Twelfth king, Ahaz^ 
War with Syria and Israel—Elath taken by Syria—Jewish captives re¬ 
stored by I>rael—Ahnz calls in Tiglath-pilcscr—Destruction of tho 
kingdom of Damascus—Captivity of the Trans-jordanic and northern 
tribes—Ahnz goes to Damascus—His shameless idolatries. § 1). Thir¬ 
teenth king, Hezckiah —Reform of Religion—His great Passover—Ho 
destroys the Brazen Serpent—Defeats the Philistines—Revolts from 
Assyria. § 10. Israel: Nineteenth and last king, Iloshea; the best 
of the kings of Israel—Symptoms of a revival—Revolts from Shalmane¬ 
ser—First Assyrian invasion—Hoshca’s secret league with Egypt, and 
imprisonment—Siege and capture of Samaria— End of the Kingdom 
of Israel and Captivity of the Ten Tribes —Geographical extent 
of the Captivity—Subsequent history of the captives—New colonization 
of Samaria. 
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§1. The fair promise of a new reign of religion in both 
kingdoms was soon overcast. The zeal of which Jehu so 
loudly boasted, and which led him through such seas of blood, 
was too hot to last,and the character of Joasli wms yet to be 
formed. Turning tirst to Israel, Jehu, the tenth king, reign¬ 
ed twenty-eight years, 1 and founded the fourth dynasty, 
which consisted of five kings, but lasted a much longer time 

“ / _ o 

than Omri's, namely, 111 years. 2 This prolongation of his dy¬ 
nasty was expressly granted as the reward of his zeal against 
the house of Ahab. Nor was this all. Under the house of 
Jehu. Israel became almost as great as she had been imme¬ 
diately after the disruption. Jehoash, the grandson of Jehu, 
entered Jerusalem as a conqueror. He also drove back the 
Svrians. and his son Jeroboam II. recovered the eastern fron- 
tier from Hamath to the Dead Sea. Jehu, however, became 
heedless of God's law, and declined into the sins and idolatry 
of Jeroboa m. From his reign began the loss of those territo¬ 
ries which had been first occupied in the conquest of the land. 

Jehovah began to cut Israel short.” Hazael overran the 
whole land of the two and a half tribes, in Gilead and Bashan, 
east of the Jordan, as far south as the Arnon. Such are the 
few brief records of Jehu’s long reign. He died and was bur- 
ied at Samaria, and wms succeeded by his son Jehoahaz. 

In Jehu’s reign we are brought into contact for the first 
time, at least since the mention of Chedorlaomer and his al¬ 
lies, with the great monarchies of Western Asia. We pos¬ 
sess in the British Museum an obelisk of black basalt, brought 
by Mr. Layard from Nimroud, which wms set up by Shalmane¬ 
ser I., king of Assyria, to commemorate his victories. It ap¬ 
pears that, while Benhadad n. and Hazael were warring 
against Israel, they had to sustain a conflict with Assyria; 
and among the tributaries to Shalmaneser appears the name 
of “ Jehu (or Yahua),the son of Khumri ” (Omri). The er¬ 
roneous patronymic is accounted for by Omri’s being regard¬ 
ed as the founder of the kingdom of Samaria, the name of the 
city itself appearing on the obelisk in the form “ Beth-khum- 
ri” (house of Omri.)* 

Jehoahaz , 5 the eleventh king of Israel, and the second of 
che house of Jehu, succeeded his father in the twenty-third 


' n c. 884—850: 1 K. x. 30. j 465; Dr. Hinck’s Translation of the 

2 k.c. 884-773. Omrrs dynasty of i Inscriptions, in the “ Dublin Universi- 
four kings lasted forty-two years. i ty Magazine/’ Oct. 1853. 

~ 2 K. x. 20-30. b Properly Jehoachuz, iC Possession 

4 Layard, Xirieveh and Jiahylon , p. ; of Jehovah/’ or u Jehovah is the own- 
043 ; Kawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. ' er.” 
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year of Joash, king of Judah, and reigned seventeen years in 
Samaria.® He followed the sins of Jeroboam, and suffered 
from constant and unsuccessful wars with the kings of Syria, 
Ilazael and his son Benhadad III. So low was Israel re¬ 
duced that Jehoahaz was only suffered to maintain a force 
of fifty horsemen, ten chariots, and 10,000 foot. “ The King 
of Syria had destroyed them, and had made them like the 
dust by threshing.” 7 Still God did not withdraw all his 
compassion from them, for the sake of his covenant with 
Abraham; and in answer to the prayers of Jehoahaz, lie 
raised up deliverers for them in this king's son and grandson, 
Jehoash and Jeroboam II. 8 Jehoash seems to have reigned 

t ' 

two years in conjunction with his fat her." The death of Je¬ 
hoahaz was simultaneous with that of Joash, king of Judah, 
and very little before that of Ilazael, king of Damascus. 

§ 2. Joasii (abbreviated from Jeiioasii), ,u the eighth king of 
Judah, was the youngest son of Ahaziah, the sixth king, and 
of Zibiah, of Beersheba. In the year n.c. 884 he was left ap¬ 
parently the sole survivor of the stem of David, lopped as it 
had been by repeated massacres. Jehoshaphat’s sons were 
all slain by their eldest brother Jehoram. All Jehoram’s 
sons were killed by the invading Philistines and Arabians 
except Ahaziah. Ahaziah’s collateral kindred were put to 
death by Jehu, and his sons were all massacred by their 
grandmother Athaliah except Joash, whose escape and ele¬ 
vation to the kingdom we have already related." He was 
proclaimed in the seventh year of Jehu, being himself seven 
years old, and he reigned forty years at Jerusalem. 13 For 
the first twenty-three years and more lie kept his piety, and 
enjoyed high prosperity, under the guidance of his early 
guardian, the high-priest Jchoiada. 11 is reign began, as we 
have seen, with the destruction of the idols, and the renewal 
of the covenant of Jehovah, but the people still worshiped in 
the high places. 13 In conjunction with Jchoiada, Joash un¬ 
dertook the reparation of the Temple, which had not only 
been plundered of its vessels for the service of Baal, but in¬ 
jured in its fabric, during the reign of Athaliah. The king’s 
zeal was not satisfied with the progress made by Jchoiada 
and the priests in using the free contributions of the people, 


c n.c. S56-830. ; The abbreviated form is used in 

7 2 K. xiii. 1-7, 22 ; comp. Amos Chronicles; and wc keep it as a con- 
i. 3 . | venient distinction from Jehoash, king 

6 2 K. xiii. f>, 22-24, xiv.25, 27. ! of Israel. 11 Chap, xxiii. § Ifl. 

9 n.c. 841-839. ! 12 ».c. 878-839; 2 K. xii. 1; 2 

10 44 Fire, or sacrifice, of Jehovah.” j Chron. xxiv. 1. JJ 2 K. xii. 2, 3. 
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Joash. King of Judah. 

and there seems even to be a charge of peculation against 
the Levites. So the king constructed the first “ money¬ 
box " in the well-known form of a chest with a hole in the 
lid. which was placed at the gate of the Temple for offer¬ 
ings. and each day its contents were counted by the king’s 
officers and handed over at once to the artificers. This was 
done in the twenty-third year of Joash: the repairs of the 
Temple were soon finished, and there was enough money left 
to provide vessels for the service of the sanctuary. The 
money brought for trespass and sin offerings belonged to the 
priests. 14 

The order of the Temple-service was maintained during 
the life of Jehoiada, the high-priest, who died at the age of 
130 . and was buried among the kings, for his services to the 

j O O J 

house of God. 15 A most unhappy change ensued. The 
princes of Judah, who had doubtless been jealous of the high- 
priest's unbounded influence, seem to have persuaded the king 
that it was time to be his own master; and the first use that 
he and they made of this new liberty was to neglect the house 
of Jehovah, and to serve groves and idols. 16 But not with¬ 
out warning and remonstrance. At this point of the history 
occurs that remarkable passage which introduces the line of 
prophets whose writings remain to us, and who began to 
appear about this time, Elisha being still alive:—“Yet He 
sent prophets unto them, to bring them again unto Jehovah; 
and they testified against them: but they would not give 
ear.” 17 Nay more, by adding to their sins the blood of the 
martyr whom Christ names with “ righteous Abel ”—both 
victims to the passion that knows the truth and hates it— 
they made themselves a type of the generation that slew the 

11 2 K. xii. 4-1G ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 10 2 Citron. xxiv. 17, 18. 

4-14. 17 2 Chron. xxiv. 19. Jonah was 

u 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. The com- probably the earliest of the extant 
mon chronology places his death at; prophets; but there is great uncer- 
B.c. 850, and, as the subsequent events; tainty as to the King of Nineveh to 
show, it must have been some time whom he was sent. Some suppose it 
before 841 or 840, when Hazael died. ' was Adrammelech II. (about b.c. 
This would make him about ninety- 840), others Pul, as late as B.c. 750. 
five at the lime of the insurrection i But he certainly prophesied under or 
against Athaliah. Those who con- i before Jeroboam II., b.c. 825-784 (1 
sider this incredible have suggested > Kings xiv. 25). Joel, who prophe- 
emendations which reduce the num-1 sied in Judah, has been placed as 
ber to 103 or even eightv-three (Lord | early as the reign of Joash : but the 
Arthur Hervey, Genealogies of our, majority of critics place him under 
fjyrd, p, 304; and Diet, of Rthle, art.! Uzziah. 

Jehoiada j. j 
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Lord. The Spirit of Jehovah came upon Zechariah the son 
of Jehoiada, and probably high-priest, who told them that 
they could not prosper, because they had forsaken God ; and 
even in the court of the sanctuary, which they were perhaps 
attempting to profane by a sacrifice to Baal, they stoned him 
to death, by the king’s order, between the Temple and the 
altar. This was the very space within which Joasli had been 
guarded by Jehoiada and his line of Levites; and the nar¬ 
rative lays stress on the king’s ingratitude to the son if the 
man who had saved his life. The dying cry of Zechariah, 
“Jehovah look upon it, and require it,” never ceases to echo 
through the annals of the Jews, till they “ filled up the meas¬ 
ure of their fathers ” by invoking the guilt of Christ’s blood 
upon their heads. Meanwhile it found an immediate response 
in the calamities of the last years of Joasli. 8 

Hazael, the king of Syria, had overrun the trans-jordanic 
provinces of Israel during the disastrous reign of Jehoahaz, 
which began about the time that Joasli finished the restora¬ 
tion of the Temple, and was now drawing to a close. After 
a campaign against the Philistines, Hazael marched toward Je¬ 
rusalem. His small force defeated the whole host of Judah ; 
and the princes, who had seduced Joasli into idolatry, were 
either killed in the battle or given up to Hazael and put to 
death, as the ransom of the people from massacre. Jerusalem 
itself was only saved from the horrors of a sack by the sur¬ 
render of all the consecrated vessels and treasures both of the 
Temple and the king’s palace. Thus, within a year of the 
murder of Zechariah, “ they executed judgment upon Joasli.” 19 
Scarcely had the Syrians retired, leaving Joasli grievously ill 
in the fortress of Millo, whether from a wound or from vex¬ 
ation (for the cause is not stated), than he was slain in his bed 

by two of his servants, of Ammonite and Moabite extraction, 
^ * 

at the age of forty-seven. Thus ended a reign that had prom¬ 
ised to restore the purity of David’s kingdom. Joasli was 
buried with his fathers in the city of David, and was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Amaziah. He died in the same year as Jehoa¬ 
haz, king of Israel. 20 

And now it. seemed as if God had sufficiently punished the 
personal faults of the first kings of both the restored monarch¬ 
ies; for a new era of prosperity began for Israel and Judah 


,e 2 Chron. xxiv. 20-22; Matt.! prophet Zechariah, tlie son of Bcrc 
xxiii. 32, 35, where ilie words “son ehiah. 

of Jiaraehias ” arc a manifest interpo-' 1(1 About n.c. 840 ; 2 Iv. xii. 17, 18. 

lation, from a confusion with the ' 2 Chron. xxiv. 23, 24. 

M b.c. 830 ; 2 K. xii. 19-21 ; 2 Chron. xxiv. 25-27. 
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under Jehoash and Amaziah, the histories of whose reigns are 
closely interwoven. 

§ 3. Jehoash (or Joash ), 31 the twelfth king of Israel, and 
the third of the line of Jehu, began to reign, in conjunction 
with his father Jehoahaz in the thirty-seventh year of Joash, 
king of Judah (b.c. 841), and alone two years later (b.c. 839); 
his entire reign lasted sixteen years.” There is an apparent 
discrepancy between his character and his actions. It would 
seem as if the calf-worship of Jeroboam had become so in¬ 
veterate in Israel that a king who practiced it might yet be 
chosen as a deliverer from foreign oppression if he did not 
serve Baal; or it mav be that God willed to give Israel a 
tinal opportunity of restoration, irrespective of the character 
of the king, “and would not' destroy them, neither cast he 
them from his presence as yet”™ We find Jehoash received 
with favor when he visited Elisha upon his death-bed, and 
he mourned over him in his own words w T hen he lost Elijah, 
“ O my father! my father ! the chariot of Israel, and the 
horsemen thereof!” The prophet assured him of victory 
over the Syrians bv significant actions. He bade him shoot 
an arrow from the open window' toward Syria, and himself 
laid his hands w r ith the king’s upon the bow r , as if to give 
divine power to the shot, which he called “ the arrow of Je¬ 
hovah's deliverance from the Syrians,” who were to be smit¬ 
ten in Aphek. Then he bade the king strike the ground with 
the arrows. The three strokes signified three victories; and 
the prophet was angry with the king for not striking five or 
six times, as he would then have consumed them utterly. 
The whole was a parable of the co-operation of human ef¬ 
fort with the divine counsels. It w as fulfilled by three great 
victories which Jehoash gained over Benhadad III., the son 
of Hazael, and by which he recovered the cities which Hazael 
had taken from his father. Meanwhile Elisha died, and a last 
miracle was wrought by his remains. A man was about to 
be buried in the same rock in which the prophet’s sepulchre 
was hewrn, when the bearers w r ere alarmed by the approach 
of one of the predatory bands of Moabites that now infested 
Israel. They thrust the body hastily into the first open tomb 
in the face of the rock. It was that of Elisha, and upon touch¬ 
ing his remains, the dead man came to life and stood upon 
his feet. All these events happened in the early years of Je¬ 
hoash. The other great event of his reign was the conquest 
of Jerusalem which is related under the reign of Amaziah. 

5) See note to § 2 (b.c. 841-825). 23 2 K. xiii. 23; comp. ver. 5, and 

50 2 K. xiii. 10; comp. xii. 1, xiv. 1. xiv. 27. 
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He died, and was buried in the royal sepulchre at Samaria, 
and was succeeded by his son Jeroboam II., the greatest kino 
of Israel . 24 

§ 4. Amaziah, the ninth king of Judah, was twenty-five 
years old when he succeeded his father Joash, in the second 
year of Jehoash, king of Israel, and he reigned twenty-nine 
years at Jerusalem. 25 His mother was Jchoaddan of Jeru¬ 
salem. His was a mixed character, like his father’s :—“ He 
did that which was right in the sight of Jehovah, but not 
with a perfect heart ” — “ not like David his fatherand 
the people still sacrificed in the high places. 28 He put his 
father’s murderers to death, but spared their children, in obe¬ 
dience to the law of Moses—an act of clemency which is re¬ 
corded probably because it was then unusual. 27 He prepared 
a great expedition for the recovery of Edom, which had re¬ 
volted from Jehoram. To the whole force of Judah and 
Benjamin, numbering 300,000 warriors of twenty years old 
and upward, he added 100,000 picked men of Israel, whom 
he hired for 100 talents of silver. But, at the command of a 
prophet, he dismissed these mercenaries, who returned in an¬ 
ger, and sacked several of the cities of Judah. Meanwhile 
Amaziah advanced into the “ Valley of Salt ” (the Ghor), 
south of the Dead Sea, and there defeated the Edomites, with 
the slaughter of 10,000 men. Ten thousand more were dashed 
to pieces from the rocks of Sela (Petra), the Iduimeau capital, 
which Amaziah took, and called Joktheel (Possession of 
God.) To assert the more strikingly his dominion over the 
country, Amaziah sacrificed to the idols of Mount Seir; and 
he silenced the reproof of a prophet with threats anti with 
the taunt, “Art thou made of the king’s counsel?” “I 
know,” rejoined the prophet, “ that God hath determined to 
destroy thee;” and misfortune filled up the rest of Amaziah’s 
reign. Whether urged on by arrogance, or provoked by the; 
conduct of the disbanded mercenaries, he sent a challenge to 
the King of Israel. Jehoash replied by a parable :—“ A thistle 
in Mount Lebanon demanded the daughter of the cedar ir; 
marriage; but a wild beast that was passing by trod on the 
thistle and crushed it: let not the King of Judah boast be¬ 
cause he had smitten Edom, but stay quietly at home, lest 
he and Judah should perish together.” Amaziah persisted, 
and the armies met at Bcth-shemesh. Judah was utterly de¬ 
feated, and Amaziah taken prisoner. Jehoash led him in tri- 


** 2 K. xiii. 10-28. 

** B.c. 839-810: 2 K. xiv. I, 2; 2 
Citron, xxv. 1. 


M 2 K. xiv. 3, 4 ; 2 Ohron. xxv. 2. 
27 2 K. xiv. f>, G; 2 Chron. xxv 
1-4. 
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umph to Jerusalem,.the north wall of which he broke down 
from the irate of Ephraim to the corner gate, a space of 400 cu¬ 
bits: and having taken all the treasures of the Temple and the 
palace, besides hostages, he returned to Samaria, 28 where he 
died not lonsr after. Amaziah survived Jehoash fifteen years, 
seemingly of continued declension, till his government be¬ 
came so hateful that he had to fly for his life from a conspira- 
fv formed against him at Jerusalem. He was overtaken and 
killed at Lachish. His body was borne back by horses to 
Jerusalem, and buried with the kings. He was succeeded 
by his son Uzziah (misnamed Azariah). 29 

*§ 5. Jeroboam II., the thirteenth king of Israel, and the 
fourth of the house of Jehu, succeeded his father Jehoash in 
the fifteenth year of Amaziah, and reigned forty-one years 
at Samaria. 50 His reign is by far the most prosperous in the 
annals of Israel. To him even more than to his father is the 
statement applied that, in Israel’s decline, God gave them a 
saviour, in remembrance of His covenant with their fathers; 
though he also followed the sins of Jeroboam, the son of 
Xebat. He not only recovered from Syria the whole district 
east of the Jordan from Hamath to the Dead Sea, and recon¬ 
quered Ammon and Moab, but he attacked Damascus itself; 
and if he did not actually take the city, he regained a large 
part of its territory for Israel. 51 The apparent ease of these 
conquests may be explained by the sufferings of Syria from 
the constant attacks of the great Assyrian Empire, now at 
the height of its power. The same prophet who had predict¬ 
ed the recovery of the cities of Gilead and Bashan from Syria, 
Jonah, the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher, 32 was sent by Gocl 
to the great city of Nineveh. There is no more striking proof 
of the moral grandeur of the religion of Jehovah than this 
mission of a solitary prophet from the petty kingdom of Israel 
to warn the great monarch of Western Asia that he and his 
city should perish unless they repented before God. The 
brevitv of the narrative leaves us in doubt whether the re- 

m 

pentance required had respect to the vices which corrupt a 
great and luxurious city, or to some specific evil. We can 
hardly suppose that it was the idolatry, which had long been 
a part of their national customs, and which was certainly not 
abandoned in consequence of Jonah’s preaching, that incurred 
the threat of immediate destruction of this particular time. 
Looking at the recent inroads of Assyria upon Syria, nothing 


2 


28 About b.c. 820: 2 K. xiv. 8-14 
Hiron. xxv. 1 7-24. 

10 B.c. 825-784 : 2 K. xiv. 23. 


; 29 2 K. xiv. 17-21; 2 Chron. xxv. 

25-28. 
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seems more probable than that Israel would be next attack¬ 
ed; and having regard to the repeated statements of God’s 
forbearance with Israel at this crisis, when “Jehovah said 
not that he would blot out the name of Israel from under 
heaven” 33 —“lie would not destroy them, neither cast he 
them from Ilis presence as yet”—the mission of Jonah might 
well be to bid the King of Assyria desist from such an enter- 
prise. In its moral aspect it would then bo analogous to the 
mission of Moses to Pharoah—“Touch not mine anointed, 
and do my people no harm and the repentance of the King 
of Assyria would be, not a religious reformation, of which his¬ 
tory gives no evidence, but the abandonment of a purpose 
which displeased a divinity whom he had learned to rever¬ 
ence, whether as the supreme deity or as the God of Israel: 
in one word, he yielded on the very point on which Pharoah 
hardened his heart and said, “I know not Jehovah.” This 
view strengthens, instead of weakening, the deeper meaning 
of the transaction, as pointed by our Saviour:—“The men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonas:”—though they 
were heathens, and only saw in him the messenger of an “ un¬ 
known God,” they believed his word, and yielded to his de¬ 
mands as God’s:—“but a greater than Jonas is here:” you, 
as Jews, know me to be the Messiah spoken of by the proph¬ 
ets, and yet you resist God in resisting me! 

As to the motive of Jonah's reluctance to undertake' the 
mission, and his disappointment at its result, which some 
have ascribed to his jealousy of Nineveh as a future enemy 
to Israel, surely that would have spurred his zeal to denounce 
her destruction, so that the two parts of the explanation 
hardly cohere. The popular view seems truer that his feel¬ 
ings were personal in both cases: in the first, “the fear of 
man;” in the second, displeasure at his prediction having 
seemed to fail, as is clearly implied by himself. 34 r l he story 
itself, as recorded in the short book which bears the prophet’s 
name, is too familiar to need repeating. The narrative is 
simple and consistent: its truth is endorsed by the express 
testimony of our Saviour; 31 ’ and the objections simply re¬ 
solve themselves into a disbelief in miracles at all. One 
needless difficulty has been raised by the use of the word 
“ whale ” in our version of the New Testament in place of the 
“ great fish,” as it is correctly given in the old ; 3,J and then 
the climate of the Mediterranean and the anatomy' of the 


“ 2 K. xiii.23, xiv. 27. 
M Jonah iv. 1-3. 


* Malt. xii. 39-41, xvi. 4; Luke 
xi. 29-32. 
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whale are triumphantly appealed to in disproof of the whole 
story. But idolatry itself bears witness in the worship of 
Pagon to the fact, which naturalists have proved, that there 
are sharks in the Mediterranean quite capable of swallowing 
a man whole. On the other hand, we find incidental allusions 


which no impostor would have dared to insert. The prophet’s 
three days'journey through the city 37 is not only now known 
to be consistent with the vast area covered by the scattered 
houses and gardens of the great cities of the East, but has 
been confirmed by the space over which the remains of Nine¬ 
veh extend; and the vast population implied by its 600,000 
persons of tender years 39 has several parallels both in ancient 
and modern Asia. The prophetic character of the book, 
though its form is narrative, is seen in the use made of it by 
our Lord, as an example of repentance in a heathen nation, 
and a sign of His own three days’ abode in the earth. Nay, 
“the sign of the prophet Jonas” must have been, even with¬ 
out an interpretation, a striking emblem of the resurrection, 
the doctrine of which is clearly implied in one passage of 
Jonah's “prayer to God out of the fish’s belly:”—“The 
earth with her bars was about me forever: yet hast thou 
brought up my life from corruption, O Jehovah, my God.” 39 

Jeroboam II. died in b.c. 784, and was buried with the 


kings of Israel, and we are told, according to the usual for¬ 
mula, that “ Zachariah his son reigned in his stead ” 40 —the 
fourteenth king of Israel, and the fifth and last of the dynas- 
tv of Jehu. But a little further on it is said that Zachariah 
began to reign in the thirty-eighth year of Azariah (Uzziah), 
end reigned six months in Samaria. 41 Since the forty-one 
? ears of Jeroboam expire in the twenty-seventh year of Uz¬ 
ziah, there must either have been, as Ussher supposes, an in¬ 
terregnum of eleven years, or there must be some error in 
the numbers. An interregnum is scarcely credible during 
the lifetime of a king of whose exile and captivity we hear 
nothing ; and the first text seems clearly to imply Zachari- 
ah’s immediate succession to his father. The other explana¬ 
tion involves the correction of the numbers in the second 


text by reading twenty-eight for thirty-eight, and ten years 
and six months for six months; or else the prolongation of 
Jeroboam’s reign for ten years and six months, in which case 
the forty-one years of his reign will not require alteration, for 
Zachariah may have been associated with him at the end of 
the forty-one years, in b.c. 784, while his separate reign of 


97 Jonah iii. 3. 38 Jonah iv. II. 39 Jonah ii. <S. 

44 2 K. xiv. 29. 
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six months would fall in n.c. 773. This view is supported 
b v, and tends to remove a difficulty from, the title of the proph¬ 
ecies of Hosea, which places the prophet “ in the days ofUz- 
ziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and in the 
days of Jeroboam , the son of Joash, king of Israel.” Now 
from the last year of Jeroboam (n.c. 7841 to the /rr.stf of IIcz- 
ekiah (b.c. 726) is close upon sixty years, and if we add at 
each end a sufficient time to make the prophet flourish un¬ 
der each of these kings, the result is hardly credible; but 
the addition often or eleven years to Jeroboam’s reign brings 
it within the compass of probability, and accounts for the 
omission of Zachariah’s name. 

Of Zachariah himself we arc only told that he walked, 
like his fathers, in the sins of Jeroboam, the son of Ncbat. 
He died the victim to a conspiracy by Shallum, the son of 
Jabcsh, who usurped the crown in the thirty-ninth year of 
Uzziah. 41 Thus ended the dynasty of Jehu, having lasted 
111 years; and the promise was fulfilled,that his descend¬ 
ants should reign to the fourth generation ; and so also was 
the prophecy of Ainos against Jeroboam. A civil war now 
ensued, as in the time of Omri. 

Shallum, the fifteenth king of Israel, had enjoyed his usur¬ 
pation only a month when he was overthrown and killed, 
like Zimri, by another competitor, Mcnahem, tin* son of (ladi, 
who marched from Tirzah and took Samaria. It seems prob¬ 
able that, like Omri, Menahcm was a general of the murdered 
kimr. Another incident of the civil war was the sack of' 
Tiphsah, a city which refused to open its gates to Mcnahem, 
with the most horrid cruelties of war/ 1 

§ 6. Menaijem, the sixteenth king of Israel, and his son 
Pekaijiaji, the seventeenth king, compose the fifth dynasty, 
which lasted only twelve years. Of these, Menahem began 
to reign in the thirty-ninth vear ofUzziah, and reigned ten 
years, 44 with the character which now becomes a formula, “ He 
departed not all his days from the sins of Jeroboam, the son 
of Nobat.” 16 The great point of interest in his reign is the 
first direct attack upon Israel by the Assyrians—a presage 
of the catastrophe which was finished fifty years later. The 
steps of the process have often been repeated in history 
The first danger is averted by a bribe, which omy serves as a 
temptation to new aggression. Each new attack leaves the 

43 n.c. 772: 2 K. xv. 8-12. ’must have been kept bv his succes- 

43 2 K. xv. 13-1 6 . If fliis he Thnp- , sors. But the context rather point! 
Barns on the Euphrates, the con-j to some unknown place near Tirzah 
quests of Jchoash in the north-east; 41 n.c. 772-761. 2 K. xv, 17 ? Ifi. 
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doomed state weaker and weaker, till it is reduced to trib¬ 
ute ; and at last a despairing effort to shake off the yoke 
brings down destruction. The King of Assyria who began 
the attack on Israel under Menahem is named Pul, and is 
the tirst Assyrian king mentioned in Scripture. 48 But there 
are indications that this was not the first contact between 
Assyria and the kingdoms of Palestine. We have seen that 
Jehu appears as a tributary on the black obelisk of Shalma¬ 
neser 1., and it would seem that Menahem had neglected to 
apply to the King of Assyria for the usual “ confirmation of 
his kingdom.*’ 47 Menahem submitted, and paid Pul 1000 tal¬ 
ents of silver, as the price of his confirmation, which he ex¬ 
acted by a forced contribution of fifty shekels apiece from 
the rich men of Israel. 48 The name of the king, who is sup¬ 
posed to correspond to Pul, is read on the Assyrian monm 
ments (though very doubtfully) as Vul-lush or Iva-lush. 
He reigned at Calah (A Imrud) from about b.c. 800 to b.c. 
750; warred against Syria, and took Damascus; received 
tribute from the Medes, Armenians, Phoenicians, Samaria 
tans , 49 Damascenes, Philistines, and Edomites; and was the 
last of the older dynasty of Assyrian kings. His successor, 
Tiglath-pileser, was a usurper. Menahem’s name appears 
on an obelisk of the latter, perhaps by mistake. 60 

Pekahiah, the son of Menahem, was killed, after a reign 
of only two years, 51 by Pekah, the son of Remaliah, and the 
eighteenth king of Israel, whose reign of twenty years 62 is 
closely interwoven with the history of Judah. His league 
with Rezin, king of Syria, against Judah, and the consequent 
destruction of the kingdom of Damascus, and captivity of a 
large part of Israel, are related under the reign of Ahaz (§ 8). 
He was put to death by Hoshea, who succeeded him as the 
last kin^ of Israel (§ 10). 

To this period of Jeroboam n. and his successors belong 
the prophets Amos and Hosea, whose writings aid us in fill¬ 
ing up the brief narrative of Kings by the light they throw 
on the internal condition of the state, the prevalence of idol¬ 
atry, the maintenance of “ the king’s sanctuary ” at Bethel 

2 K. xv. 19, 20; LXX. $a?xjx or j 4e 2 K. xv. 17-22. 

¥a/y>. | 49 They appear under the name of 

41 Tliis is Mr. Rawlinson’s inference Beth-Khumri ( House of Omri). 
from 2 K. xv. 19 ; and he also infers i0 Rawlinsou, in Bib. Diet. art. Pul, 
from the similar phrase in 2 K. xiv. 1 and Bampton Lectures for 1859, p 
5. that Amaziah stood in the like re- 133. 

lution to Assyria. Tt is highly prob- | 61 B.C. 761-759: 2 K. xv. 23-26. 
able that both kingdoms would league M b.c. 759-739: 2 R. 97-31 
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under its priest Amaziah, who tried to silence Amos, and the 
almost universal drunkenness, licentiousness, and oppression. 

Amos prophesied the judgments of God upon the surround¬ 
ing nations, and upon Israel itself; and, in particular, the de¬ 
struction of the house of Jeroboam by the sword, and the cap¬ 
tivity of the people. Amaziah accused him of conspiring 
against Jeroboam, and bade him to betake himself to Judah, 
his native country ; but he did not shrink from predicting 
the full restoration of the house of David, while he promised 
the ultimate return of Israel from captivity, and their final 
establishment in their land. Ilis probable date is about the 
middle of Jeroboam’s reign. 63 

The prophecies of IIosea are addressed almost equally to 
Israel and Judah, whose dissensions are deeply deplored, 
their captivity foretold, and their final restoration promised. 
With respect to Israel, we are especially struck by the same 
tone of affectionate, nay, agonizing forbearance, which we 
have had occasion to notice repeatedly in the sacred narra¬ 
tive of the period. Like a father in the last struggle of na¬ 
ture against necessity, Jehovah dwells upon the good points 
in the character of Ephraim, the heir of Jacob’s favorite son, 
before He will consent to cast him off as incorrigible, and 
the same spirit is shown to Judah :—“ O Ephraim, what shall 
I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for 
your goodness is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew 
it goeth away.” 6 * “ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? 
how shall I deliver thee, Israel ? How shall I make thee as 
Admah? how shall I set thee as Zeboim ? 66 Mine heart is 
turned within me ; my repentings are kindled together.” 

§ 7. Uzziaii, the tenth king of Judah, was set on the throne 
by the people, after the murder of his father Amaziah, in the 
twenty-seventh year of Jeroboam II. He was then sixteen 
years old, and reigned for the long period of fifty-two years. 
Ilis mother was Jecholiah of Jerusalem. 00 He was contour 
porary with nearly half the reign of Jeroboam II., with Zaeh- 
ariah, Shallum, Menahem, and Pekahiah, and the last year 
of his reign was the first of Pekah’s. He was one of the 
ablest of the kings of Judah, serving Jehovah and enjoying 
unbroken prosperity, till he profaned the Temple;, though still 
the high places were not removed. Like his grandfather Jo 


M Diet, of the Bible , s.v. 
w Hosca vi. 4. 

64 Cities of the plain destroyed with 
6 odom and Gomorrha (Hosea xi. 8,9). 
** B.c. 810-758: 2 Chron. xxvi. 1- 


3; 2 K. xiv. 21, xv. 1, 2. The name 
given to him in Kings, Azariah, arises 
probably from a confusion with the 
high-priest Azariah (2 Chron. xxvi, 
17 ;. 
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ash in relation to Jehoiada, lie was at first under the influ* 
enee ot’ Zoehariah, a prophet “ who had understanding in the 
visions of God/’ 57 He began his reign by recovering and re 
building Eloth (JElana : Aka bah), the old port of Solomon 
and Jehoshaphat, at the eastern head of the Red Sea. 61 
His successful wars restored Judah nearly to the power she 
had possessed under the latter king. He received tribute 
from Ammon, and subdued the Philistines, razing the fortifi¬ 
cations of Gath and Ashdod, and building fortresses through- 
out their country. The Arabs of the southern desert, whom 

m * 

we have seen, with the Philistines, first as tributaries and 
then as enemies of Judah, were reduced to the former condi¬ 


tion. Towers were built and wells were dug, both in the 
maritime plain ( Shefelah ) and the Idumaean desert (Araba/i), 
for the king's numerous flocks : and he had husbandmen and 
vine-dressers in the plains about Carmel (in the south) and 
in the mountains. While thus improving the resources of 
his country, Uzziah made preparations for its defense, wheth¬ 
er against Israel, Syria, or Assyria. He repaired the wall of 
Jerusalem, which had been broken down after his father’s 


defeat by Jehoash, building towers at the corner gate, and 
the vallev gate, and the angle of the wall. He armed the 
fortifications with newly-invented military engines, the first 
of which we read in Jewish history, like the balista and cat¬ 
apult, for shooting arrows and great stones. He kept on foot 
an army of 307,500 men “that made war with mighty pow¬ 
er,” under 2600 captains, “ the chief of the fathers of the 
mighty men of valor,” with Hananiah as commander-in-chiefi 
They went forth to war by bands, the roll of which was 
kept by the king’s scribe, Jeiel, and the ruler of his house, 
Maaseiah. By the care of Uzziah, all the soldiers were arm¬ 
ed with spears and shields, helmets and coats of mail, bows 
and slings. “ And his name spread far abroad, for he was 
marvelously helped, till he was strong.” 59 But, deprived 
probably of the counsel of Zechariah, he could not bear his 
prosperity. In his arrogance, he claimed the functions of the 
priests; not those which we have seen always exercised by 
judges and kings, of offering burnt sacrifices, but those which 
belonged exclusively to the sons of Aaron. He entered into 
the Holy Place to burn incense on the golden altar. He was 
followed by the high-priest Azariah, with eighty of the most 


1 2 Chron. xxvi. 4. 5. This Zech- book is extant, and who prophesied 
ariah must of course not be confound- after the Captivity, 
ed with the priest martyred under 6H 2 K, xiv. 22; 2 Chron. xxvi. 2. 

Joash, nor with the prophet whose 69 2 Chron. xxvi. 1-15. 
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courageous of the priests, prepared to resist the profanation 
by force. The high-priest reproved the king with all the 
boldness of his office, and warned him to leave the sanctuary, 
predicting that dishonor would befall him. What reply or 
deed Uzziah meditated in his rage, wc are not told; but as 
he stood, censer in hand, there rose with the Hush of anger 
to his forehead the spot of leprosy, the sign of his exclusion 
even from the court of the house of God. When the priests 
saw it they thrust him out; nay, he himself was so struck 
with the judgment that he hastened from the sanctuary. lie 
remained a leper to the day of his death, secluded in a sepa¬ 
rate house, according to the directions of the law, while the 
government was committed to his son, Jotham. When he 
died, he was not received into the sepulchre of the kings, 
but buried in a field attached to it. 60 His life was written by 
the prophet Isaiah, as well as in the Chronicles of Judah. 

Jotham, the eleventh king of Judah, was twenty-five years 
old when he succeeded his father Uzziah, in the second year 
of Pekah, king of Israel, and he reigned sixteen years at Je¬ 
rusalem, 61 having been previously regent about seven years. 
His mother was Jerushah, the daughter of Zadok. lie was 
one of the most pious and most prosperous of the kings ; but 
the people grew more and more corrupt. Ho carried on his 
fathers works, both in peace and war. He built the high 
gate of the Temple, and the tower called Ophel on the city 
wall, fortified cities in the mountains of Judah, and castles 
and towers in the forests. War was renewed with the Beni- 
ammi, who were compelled to pay him an annual tribute of 
100 talents of silver, 10,000 measures of wheat, and 10,000 of 
barley. “ So he became mighty, and established his ways be¬ 
fore Jehovah his God.” Toward the close of his reign, Ko¬ 
zin, king of Damascus, began, in alliance with Pekah, king of 
Israel, those attacks on Judah, which proved so disastrous 
under Jotham’s weak successor Ahaz.” 

§ 8 . Aiiaz, the twelfth king of Judah, succeeded his father 
in the seventeenth year of Pekah, king of Israel, and reigned 
sixteen years at Jerusalem. 63 He departed entirely from the 
virtues of the last three kings, and plunged into all the idola¬ 
tries of the surrounding nations, making molten images for 

M 2 K. xv # 5-7: 2 Chron. xxvi. 1G- twenty, winch must be wrong, as it 
25. The date of Uzzinh’s leprosy is would make Ilezckmh only eleven 
placed by Ussher about n.c. 765. 'years younger than his father. But 

! twenty-five is found in one Hebrew 
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Chron. xxviii. 1. His age is given as J xxviii. 1. 
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Baal, and sacrificing his children to Moloch in the valley of 
Hinnom, besides offering sacrifice in the high places, on every 
hill, and under every green tree. His punishment quickly fol¬ 
lowed. The war already begun by Pekah and Rezin was 
vigorously prosecuted, with a view to set on the throne of 
Judah a creature of their own, the son of Tabeal.' 4 The or¬ 
der of the events that followed is obscure. TJssher supposes 
two campaigns, iu the first of which the invaders were re¬ 
pelled, while in the second they were more successful. But 
it is not likely that they could lay siege to Jerusalem before 
they had forced the strongholds built by Uzziah and Jotham, 
and the story of the war in Isaiah seems to refer to only one 
series of events. It was therefore most probably on the march 
to Jerusalem that the allies defeated Judah, with the slaugh¬ 
ter of 120,000 men, in a great battle, in which a champion of 
Ephraim, named Zichri, slew Maaseiah,the king’s son, and two 
of his chief officers; and on their retreat they carried off 
200,000 women and children from the cities which were now 
left undefended. 

Their attack upon Jerusalem itself was unsuccessful, chief¬ 
ly in consequence of the spirit infused into the people by Isa¬ 
iah. To this epoch belongs the celebrated prophecy in 
which the birth of the child Immanuel, whose very name ex¬ 
pressed the devout confidence, “ God is with its,” was a sign 
of the speedy overthrow of both the hostile kings by Assyria. 
A second sign was given by the birth of a child who re¬ 
ceived the significant name of Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “ Make 
speed to the spoil! hasten to the prey !” And, in that exalt¬ 
ed style of pregnant meaning, which has given Isaiah the 
name of u the evangelic prophet,” these passing wars are dig¬ 
nified by the most glowing prophecies of the Messiah’s king¬ 
dom/* • 

It is a melancholy comment upon some of the grandest 
passages of Scripture that they seem to have made no lasting 
impression on the king to whom they were delivered. His 
persistence in sin insured the continuance of God’s judg¬ 
ments. It would seem that Pekah and Rezin retired from 

Jerusalem bv different routes. While the latter took from 

* 

Judah the lately recovered part of Elath and gave it to the 
Edomites, the former returned toward Samaria with his mis¬ 
erable captives. The dying glory of Israel burns up with an 
expiring flame in the deed of mercy that followed. The 
prophet Oijed went out to meet the army, reproved them 


M Is. vii. c 
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for their purpose of enslaving the children of their brethren, 
and commanded them to restore the captives. The appeal 
touched the heart of the princes of the people, and they re¬ 
fused to let the prisoners be brought within their borders. 
The soldiers left them in their hands,-and arrangements were 
at once made for their relief. They were fed and anointed, 
clothed and shod from the booty, the feeble were placed on 
asses, and so they were conducted to Jericho and delivered 
to their brethren. 00 

The retreat of Pckah and Rezin gave Ahaz no permanent 
relief. In the words of Isaiah, God had raised up against 
him the Syrians in front (the East),and the Philistines be¬ 
hind (the West). They overran the whole maritime plain 
( Shefelah ) and the highlands that border it,taking Beth-she- 
mesh, Ajalon, and other cities. The Edomites, set free by the 
Syrians, invaded Judah and carried oft’many captives, while 
the Syrians and Israelites threatened to return. Ahaz now 
applied for help to Ticjlatii-pilerek, king of Assyria, against, 
Syria and Israel; declaring himself his vassal, and sending 
him all the treasures that were left in the Temple, the loy¬ 
al palace, and the houses of the princes. The “Tiger Lord 
of Asshur” marched first against Damascus, which he took, 
killing Rezin, and transporting the inhabitants to Kir, as 
Amos had foretold. 07 Thus ended the great, Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, after a duration of about 225 years. Israel was 
stripped of the whole country east of the Jordan, and the 
tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Manassch at length reaped 
the fruit of their hasty desire to have the first settlement in 
the land by being the first who were carried into captivity. 
Their fate was shared by their brethren in Galilee, but the 
captivity of these northern tribes was only partial.''’ Ahaz 
gained little by the intervention of his too powerful ally, who, 
says the narrative, “helped him not.” lie went to meet the 
Assyrian king at Damascus: we know not what hard condi¬ 
tions were imposed upon him, but we are told that “in the 
time of his distress he trespassed yet more against Jehovah:"' 
for he saw at Damascus an altar which incited him 


i L 


God’s altar to disparage, and displace 

For one of Syrian mould, whereon to hum 

• ' - 

II is odious offerings, and adore the gods 
Whom lie had vanquished.” 
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Thirteenth King, Hezekiah. 

Ho $ out its pattern to Jerusalem, where Urijah the high-priest 
prepared an altar of the same form against the king’s return 
from Damascus, when, with a profanity on which Athaliah 
even had not ventured, Ahaz put it in the place of the brazen 
altar, and commanded Urijah to offer on it all the burnt-offer¬ 
ings and other sacrifices. Superstition led him, however, to 
preserve the brazen altar for oracular uses, and he placed it 
on the north of his great altar. The great brass sea of Solo¬ 
mon was dismounted from its supporting oxen, and the lavers 
from their bases, which were sent to the King of Assyria, 
together with the coverings which had been built for the 
king's entry to the house and for the shelter of the worshipers 
on the Sabbath. The golden vessels of the house of God 
were cut in pieces and sent with the rest, and the sanctuary 
itself was shut up; while idol altars were erected in every 
corner of Jerusalem, and high places in every city of Judah. 68 
It was not for want of provocation to Jehovah that Judah 
did not at once share the captivity of Israel; but for the 
sake of “the sure mercies of David” another respite was 
given, and a new era of godliness throws its light over the 
reign of Hezekiah, amid all the pressure of invasion and the 
threats of approaching captivity. 

£ 9. Hezekiah, 70 the thirteenth king of Judah, succeeded 
his father Ahaz in the third year of Hoshea, the nineteenth 
and last king of Israel. He was twenty-five years old, and 
reigned twenty-nine years at Jerusalem. 71 His mother was 
Abi (or Abijah), the daughter of Zechariah. His character is 
marked by the commendation which has not been repeated 
since Jehoshaphat, “ He did that which was right in the sight 
of Jehovah, according to all that David his father had done.”™ 
The son of Sirach reckons him, with David and Josiah,as the 
only three kings who did not forsake the law of the Most 
High ; 73 and the historian gives him this panegyric, u He trust¬ 
ed in Jehovah, God of Israel; so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before 
him.” 74 

In the very first month of his reign 75 he began the refor¬ 
mation of religion by reopening and repairing the doors of 
:he Temple, which had been closed by Ahaz, and cleansing 

** 2 K. xvi. 10-18 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 73 2 K. xviii. 1-3; 2 Chron. xxix. 
22-2.7. 1, 2. 

1 " Strength of (or inj Jehovah,” 73 Ecclus. xlix. 4 . 74 2 K. xviii. 5. 
like the German fjotlhard. The usu- 76 2 Chron. xxix. 3: this may, how- 
al form of the name is Hizkiynhu. ever, mean the first month of th<* first 

’* n.c. 72G-f»97. ecclesiastical new year of his reign. 
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the sacred edifice. The details of the work and of the saeri* 
fices that followed, with the exhortations of the king to the 
priests and Levites, are related at length in the Chronicles. 16 
Then follows the account of the great Passover (the first re* 
corded since the time of Joshua), which was kept in the sec¬ 
ond month, for the reason expressly allowed in the law, the 
ceremonial impurity both of priests and people in the first, 
month. The king had sent posts through all Israel as well as 
Judah to invite the people to return to God, that He might 
return to the remnant who were escaped from the King of 
Assyria, and be merciful to those who had been carried cap¬ 
tive. 77 The message was treated with general contempt: 
still, many came, not only from Ephraim and Manasseh, but 
from the distant tribes of Issaehar, Zebulun, and Asher, to 
unite with their brethren of Judah, to whom God had given 
one heart to obey Him. Several of these visitors being still 
unpurified, the paschal lambs were slain by the Levites for 
the people; and Hezekiah implored pardon for those who ate 
the Passover otherwise than according to the law, but whose 
hearts were prepared to seek the God of their fathers. The 
seven days of the feast were doubtless much interrupted 
through these causes, as well as by the occupat ion, to which 
the people zealously applied themselves, of destroying the idol 
altars throughout Jerusalem. By the spontaneous impulse 
of the worshipers, the feast was prolonged to fourteen days, 
amid such joy as had not been seen in Jerusalem since the 
time of Solomon, and God heard their prayers. Departing to 
their homes, they broke to pieces the idols, cut down the 
groves, and threw down the high places and altars through 
Ephraim and Manasseh, as well as through Judah and Ben¬ 
jamin, while the king arranged the service of the Temple.™ 
One instance of consummate wisdom, mingled with Heze- 
kiah’s zeal against idolatry, deserves to be especially men¬ 
tioned. The brazen serpent, which Moses had lifted up in 
the wilderness, had long been an object of worship, not only 
as the memorial of.a great deliverance, but probably in con- 


Te 2 Chron. xxix. 

77 Eminent modern critics see here 
(especially in 2 Chron. xxx. G-9, xxxi. 
1) a proof that this Passover was not 
kept till after the captivity of Israel in 
the sixth year of Hezekiah. But the 
language seems clearly to apply to a 
remnant still existing as a people , 
whose repentance might yet avert the 
fate that had befallen their brethren 


in the cast and north. Nor is their 
general scorn of the message (xxx. 
10) credible immediately after such a 
judgment. Nor does the description 
at all correspond to the utter desola¬ 
tion described in 2 K. xvii. See es* 
pccially the mention of tlie Jsrn^Utei 
returning “every man to his vo*sc* 
sion, into their own cities . M 
lb 2 Chron. xxx., xxxi. 
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neotion witli the serpent-worship prevalent in the East. No 
regard for so curious a relic of their early history prevented 
Hezekiah from breaking it in pieces like any other idol and 
speaking of it as only “a piece of brass” (jVehushtan). 19 
VS e can well believe that this phrase was addressed to the 
“ scornful men,” certain rulers at Jerusalem, probably the old 
friends and counselors of Ahaz, of whose opposition we learn 
from Isaiah, the king’s great supporter and counselor by the 
word of Jehovah/ 0 The head of this party was Shebna 
(probably r. foreigner), who seems to have been degraded, at 
the instance of Isaiah, from the office of treasurer to that of 


scribe (or secretary), the former post being conferred on Elia- 
kim, the son of Hilkiah. 61 


The reunion of the people in the fear of God infused new 
life into their national policy. The Philistines, who had 
made such inroads during the last reign, were beaten back 
again as far as Gaza with great slaughter. 63 Trusting in 
God's protection, Hezekiah even ventured to refuse the trib¬ 
ute which his father had paid to the King of Assyria. The 
momentous character of such a step at the existing crisis 
will be seen by turning to the history of the kingdom of Is¬ 
rael. If it was taken after the overthrow of Samaria, or even 
after the beginning of the siege, it might seem to have been 
the height of rashness. But it was more truly one of those 
acts of considerate courage” by which nations are rescued 
in their extremity ; and, with prudence on the part of Ho- 
shea, it might have proved the salvation of both kingdoms. 
The revolt may be safely placed about the third year of 
Hezekiah (u.c. 7 24). 

£ 10. Hosiiea, the son of Elah, the nineteenth and last king 
of the separate kingdom of Israel, had conspired against Pe- 
kah and killed him “ in the twentieth year of Jotham, the son 
of Uzziah,” by which we must understand the twentieth year 
from Jotham’s accession, which is the fourth of Ahaz. 63 But 
he was not established in the kingdom till the twelfth year 
of Ahaz (n. c. 730 ;) M and there is no error in the numbers, 
since his seventh year was the fourth of Hezekiah (b.c. 723). 65 
The best chronologers (as Ussher) called the intervening; nine 


7J 2 K. xviii. 4. Some see in tin* 
word a play on Xahash fa serpent). 
It is curious that the brazen serpent 
i-. or was till lately, worshiped in the 
Church of St. Ambrose at Milan, with 


Ts. xxii. 15-25 ; 2 K. xviii. 18. 
b2 2 K. xviii. 8. According fo Jo¬ 
sephus all their cities were taken ex- 
ceptGath and Gaza (Ant. ix. 13, §3) 
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years an Interregnum, l'erhaps they should rather be regal'd* 
ed as a struggle of Hoshea, at the head of a reform party 
against the idolaters and enemies of Judah, the party to 
which the late king belonged. That such a reform party ex¬ 
isted may be inferred from the noble scene related above of 

* 

the restoration of the Jewish captives, and from the response 
made to Hezekiah’s invitation to the Passover. Its rise may 
be accounted for by the earnest pleadings of the prophets, and 
especially of the new king’s namesake, IIosea, M whose affect¬ 
ing pleas for union can not have been entirely unheeded. 
The character ascribed to Hoshea agrees with this hypothe¬ 
sis. Though, corrupted by the long prevalence of idolatry 
and wickedness, “he did evil in the sight of Jehovah,*’ the 
record is qualified by the addition, “ hut not as the kings of Is¬ 
rael that were before /</»?.”*’ We have seen the freedom with 
which the posts of Ilezekiah traversed his kingdom, and with 
which the worshipers from Israel went up to Jerusalem ; nor 
do we read of any opposition to their zealous destruction of the 
idols and altars in Ephraim andManasseh. In fine, Iloshea’s 
revolt from Shalmaneser seems to have been no less an act 
of patriotism than Ilczekiah’s, though not prompted by such 
purely religious motives. Iloshea was, in fact, the best king 
in the whole line from Jeroboam. 

Nor ought we to be surprised that the final catastrophe 
came in his reign. Speaking humanly, the state was past re¬ 
demption ; the utter corruption and impenitence of the peo¬ 
ple are attested by the denunciations of Hosea,and confirm¬ 
ed by their scornful rejection of Hezekiah’s call to repent¬ 
ance and union. Even the king was only some shades bet¬ 
ter than his predecessors, and it was no partial reform that 
could save and renew the state. Viewing the ease from dm 
higher ground taken throughout the Scripture history—the 
inseparable connection between national prosperity or adver¬ 
sity and religious obedience or rebellion—we can not say 
that it was too late for Israel to be saved ; as Sodom would 
have been, if five righteous men had been found in her ; as. 
Nineveh was, when her people repented at the preaching of 
Jonah. They had only forty days of grace : Iloshea and his 

F icople had three years : let us now sec how they used them. 

n the third year of Iloshea (n.c. 720) Shalmaneser, who had 
succeeded Tiglath-pileser, in n.c. 730 marched against Ilo- 
ehea to enforce payment of the tribute, the refusal of which, 
in the very year of Hezekiah’s accession, is perhaps anot her 


In Hebrew both names arc Iloshea 
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proof of a common feeling. 8 ' The cruelties perpetrated at 
the storming of the fortress of Beth-arbel evidently belong 
to this campaign.** Hoshea submitted, and became tributa¬ 
ry to Assvriar His second revolt is morally justified by 


patriotism ; and even politically, the favorite test of success 
might not have been wanting, as we see in the case oflleze- 


kiah. But, in the religious point of view, it was an utter 
wrong and failure. Had Hoshea made common cause with 
Hezeki ah. and thrown himself on the protection of Jehovah, 
,ve have a right to believe that the times of David might, 
have returned. But Hoshea took the very course denounced 
by the law of Moses, reliance upon Egypt. The long contest 
had begun between the sovereigns of Egypt and Western 
Asia for the frontier province of Palestine, and both had 
their partisans at the court of Samaria. The King of E gypb 
who is called So in the Scripture narrative, was either She- 
bek I., the Sabaco of Herodotus, or his son Shebek II., the 


Seveclms of Manetho. He belonged to the warlike xxvtb 
(Ethiopian) dynasty, who opposed the progress of Assyria 
with all their force. Hoshea formed a secret league with 
him, and withheld the accustomed tribute from Shalmaneser ; 


who, informed of the conspiracy, seized the King of Israel, 
and shut him up in prison, where he was bound with fetters 
and treated with cruel indignity . 90 His sudden destruction 


* 

is compared by the prophet Hosea to the disappearance of 
the foam upon the water . 91 The imprisonment of Hoshea 
clearly preceded the siege of Samaria: it may be that he 
was seized on a visit to Nineveh for the jmrpose of excusing 
his conduct. Shalmaneser then marched against Israel; and 
after overrunning the country, laid siege to Samaria in the 
seventh year of Hoshea, the fourth of Hezekiah (n.c. 723). 93 
Then followed one of those memorable defenses,the despair¬ 
ing efforts of dying nations. We have no details of the 

s m O 


siege : but Isaiah gives a glowing description of the mighty 
instrument of Jehovah smiting like a hailstorm the glorious 
beauty of the city, which towered on its hill like a crown of 
pride, the head of the fat valleys of the drunkards of Ephra¬ 
im . 01 Its strong position enabled the city to hold out for 
three years , 84 during which we learn from the Assyrian monu¬ 
ments that Shalmaneser died and was succeeded by his son 
Sakoo.v, a change not noticed in the Scripture narrative, 
which, after the first mention of Shalmaneser , 96 only speaks 


W 2K. xvii. 3. 153 Hosea x. 14. 

fc 2 K. xvii. 4; Mieah v. 1: b.c. 
725. 91 Hosea x. 7. 


92 2 K. xvii. 5, xviii. 6. 

93 Is. xxviii. 1-4. 94 2 K. xvii. 5. 

95 2 K. xvii. 3; comp. vs. 4, 5, 6 
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of the “King of Assyria.” The city was taken in the ninth 
year of Hoshea, the sixth of Hcy.ekiah." Sargon himself re¬ 
cords the capture of Samaria in the following terms :—< 
“ Samaria I looked at, I captured ” (like Caesar’s ridi, rid ); 
“ 27,280 men (or families) who dwelt in it I carried away.’ * 7 
According to the Scripture narrative, he “carried Israel 
away into Assyria, and placed them in Ilalah and in llaboi 
by the river of Gozan and the cities of the Modes. ”' JH This de 
portation of the people extended to Samaria and its depend 
ent towns, a region small in comparison to the original king¬ 
dom of the ten tribes. The region east of Jordan had already 
been so treated by Tiglath - pileser, who had also carried 
away the northern tribes, but not to the same extent; for a 
remnant were left , who form the nucleus of the mixed popu¬ 
lation of the later Galilee. The cities in the. south of 
Ephraim, which had been attached to Judah by conquest, or 
by the bond of religion under Iiezekiah, probably shared the 
fortunes of the southern kingdom. The removal was of that 
complete character, which We have seen in the case of Da¬ 
mascus, and which was frequently practiced by the conquerors 
of Western Asia." The process is compared to the act of 
“ wiping out a dish and turning it upside down.” 1 " 0 Jose¬ 
phus slates that the King of Assyria “transplanted all the 
people.”"’ 1 These statements, which have the most impor¬ 
tant bearing on the national character of the later “Samari¬ 
tans,” are confirmed in various ways. Not a word is said of 
any remnant, as in the case of the captivity of Judah, when 
“the poor of the land were left to be vine-dressers and hus¬ 
bandmen;” 1011 nor, if such a remnant had been left, could the 
new population have been so ignorant of “ the manner of the 
God of the land” as to need one of the captive priests to be 
sent from Assyria to teach them to fear Jehovah.'" 3 The ten 
tribes never returned to their land as a distinct people: and 
the contrast between their fate and that of Judah in both 
these points marks the favor of God to the house of David, 
and to the people who never entirely cast off His worship. 


Cursorv readers arc liable to confound 
•* 

the three kings, Shalmaneser, Sargon, 
nd Sennacherib, and the name of 
.he last takes them by surprise. 

96 b.c. 721 : 2 K. xvii. G, xviii. 10. 

* 7 Ilincks, in Journal of Sacred Lit- 
rraturf, Oct. 18d 8: Lavard, Sincrch 
md Jiabyhn , p. 148. 2 K. xvii. G. 

w As in the case of Samos by the 
Persians (Herod, iii. 149), which is’ 


described bv the very expressive word* 
(jayi/vti'Civ, “to drag” as a pond, and 
tKOr/pevFiv, “ to hunt out” the inhabit 
nnts. The former image is the moro 
perfect, as the people were not difr 
persed. 

,no 2 K.xxi. 13. 

101 Ant. ix. 14. § 1. 

105 2 K. xxv. 12. 

103 2 K. xvii. 25-28. 
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Final Captivity of Israel 


Thus ended the kingdom of Israel, after a duration of just 
2oo years, 11 ’* under nineteen kings and seven dynasties, not 
reckoning among the latter the ephemeral usurpations ofZimri 
and Shallum. The last two of these dynasties perished with 
their founders, Pekali and Hoshea: three, those of Jeroboam, 
Baasha, and Mehanem, had two kings each : the house of Omri 


numbered tour kings in three generations: Jehu’s, the longest 
of all, reigned for live generations from father to son, and afl 
its kings died a natural death except the last, Zachariah. 
Of the other kings, only Jeroboam I., Baasha, Omri, Ahaziah, 


aud Mehanem had the same lot; the rest were slain by trai¬ 
tors or in battle, or died in captivity. Their character was 
even worse than their fate. Not one in the whole list is com¬ 


mended either for morality or piety : all were idolaters, and 
traitors to Jehovah. Even the zeal of Jehu ended in idol- 


worship, and the patriotism of Hoshea was marred by dis¬ 
loyalty to God. The sacred historian concludes their history 
with an impressive and affecting summary of their sins, in 
which they were followed by Judah, provoking the anger of 
Jehovah till “ He removed them out of his sight.” First, 
"there was none left but the tribe of Judah only;” but their 
sins had already caused Jehovah to “ rend Israel from the 
house of David;” and at last “Jehovah rejected all the seed 
of Israel.” But not till He had given them abundant invita¬ 
tions to return to God by the long line of prophets, the 
preachers of repentance and reformation. Besides the many 
whose names are too often forgotten because their writings 
are not extant, Elijah and Elisha shine amid the darkest 
night of Israel’s idolatry; Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada, seals 
his testimony against the apostasy of Judah with his mar¬ 
tyrdom ; and the century before the fall of Samaria is glori¬ 
fied by the names of Jonah, Amos, and Hosea in Israel, and 
Joel, Isaiah, and Micah in Judah. 

The end of the kingdom of Israel involves two questions 
of great interest—the fate" of the captives who were carried 
away, and the condition of the country after their removal. 
Respecting the first point, w r e have had the statement of 
their transplantation to certain districts of Assyria and 
Media, where we almost lose sight of them. Nor is this 
surprising. The gradual contraction of the limits of the Sa¬ 
maritan kingdom suggests, what the inscription of Sargon 
confirms, that the numbers carried captive at last were fai 
less considerable than is commonly supposed. Their absorp 


104 b.c. 97 p “21. 
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tion in the surrounding population would be aidea by theii 
long addiction to the practices of idolatry, and the ioss of 
reverence for their religion involved the absence of care for 
the records of their national existence. As they furnished 
no confessors and martyrs, like Daniel and “the three chil> 

- « 4 ' 

dren,” so neither did they preserve the genealogies on which 
Judah based the order of the restored commonwealth. 106 But 
yet their traces are not utterly lost. The fact that a priest 
was found among them to teach the Samaritans to fear Jeho¬ 
vah, proves that they maintained some form of worship in 
Ilis name. The Book of Tobit preserves the record of do¬ 
mestic piety among captives of the tribe of Naphtali. The 
first Jewish exiles, who were carried away bv Sennacherib, 
seem to have been settled in the same districts as their 
brethren of Israel, on whom their influence would be saluta¬ 
ry ; and, after the great captivity of Judah, it is most inter¬ 
esting to see how continually Ezekiel addresses the captives 
by the name of Israel. The prophetic symbol of the rod of 
Judah and “the rod of the children of Israel, his compan¬ 
ions'' 1 being joined into one, in order to their restoration as 
one nation, as Isaiah also had predicted, 100 seems to imply 
that all that was worth preserving in Israel became amal¬ 
gamated with Judah, and either shared in the restoration, or 
became a part of the “ dispersion,” who were content to re¬ 
main behind, and who spread the knowledge of tin* true God 
throughout the East. It is an important fact that St. James 
addresses the “ dispersion ” as “ the twelve t ribes.” The edict 
of Cyrus, addressed to the servants of Jehovah, God of Israel , 
would find a response beyond the tribe of Judah ; and though 
none of the ten tribes appear, as such , among the returned 
exiles, there is room for many of their families in the number 
of those who could not prove their pedigrees. 107 As for the 
rest, according to the very images of the prophet, 

“Like the dew on the'mount 

Like the foam on the. rh:er y m 
Like the bubble on the fountain, 

They arc gone, and FOlti; visit." 

The very wildness of the speculations of those who have 
sought them at the foot of the Himalayas and on the coast 




105 Sec Ezra and Nehcmiah. | Anna, of the tribe of Asher (Luke ii 

106 Ezck. xxxvii. 15-28; Is. xi. 13, 36). Such may have been descended 

16* either from returned captives, or from 

1,7 At the time of Christ there were those left in the north beyond the Jim * 
Jews known to belong to other tribes its of Samaria, 
than Judah, Benjamin, and Levi; ns) I0N Hosca xiii. 3. 


Ilosea x. 7 
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ot' Malabar among the Nestorians of Abyssinia and the In 
dians of North America, proves sufficiently the hopelessness 
of the attempt. Have then the promises of God concerning 
their restoration failed? No! they were represented,as we 
have seen, in the return of Judah; and for the rest,though 
thev are lost to us,“the Lord knoweth them that are His.” 
We do not enter, in this work, into the controversy respecting 
the return of Israel to their own land. But of this there is no 
question, that when God shall reveal, “ out of every nation, 
those who have feared God, and wrought righteousness,” all 
the tribes of believers in Israel will be owned, in some especial 
manner, as His people. That this restoration will be not tem¬ 
poral, but spiritual, seems to be the plain teaching of St. Paul, 
in the passage which forms the great New Testament author¬ 
ity on the whole subject. 110 

W e turn back to the condition of their deserted land, guard¬ 
ing first against the common error of confusing its limits with 
those of the old kingdom of the ten tribes. The final deporta¬ 
tion by Shalmaneser (or Sargon), following upon that made by 
Tiglath-pileser, justifies our speaking of the captivity of theten 
tribes; but the depopulation in the earlier captivity was much 
less complete than in the latter, at least on the west of Jordan. 
This has already been seen in the description of Hezekiah’s ref¬ 
ormation. It was only the region immediately round Sama¬ 
ria that was utterly depopulated. The description of its re¬ 
peopling follows immediately upon the narrative of the Cap¬ 
tivity in the Second iBook of Kings; 11 ' but it is clear that 
there was a very considerable interval. The new colonization 
is expressly ascribed to Esar-haddon, the grandson of Sargon, 
and “ the great and noble Asnapper,” either his officer, or a 
title of the king himself. 112 This is confirmed by the fact that 
some of the colonists came from Babylon, which only became 
subject to Assyria under Sennacherib, the father of Esar-had- 
don. It is probable that the colonization was suggested by 
Esar-haddon’s observation of the state of the country during 
his campaign against Manasseh, about b.c. 678. It was effect¬ 
ed bv the usual Assyrian method of removing the whole 
Tribulation of other conquered cities or districts in a distant 


Romans ix-xi. rors should make us very cautious how 

mil 2 K. xvii. 24-41. Josephus (Ant. wc accept his statements as derived 
ix. 14. x. ) is misled by this into mak- j from independent sources. Like the 
.ng ] t the work of Shalmaneser; and Greek scholiasts, lie often seems to 1)6 
it; the preceding narrative lie knows giving us information, when he is only 
noMiing of the distinction between making glosses on the text- of S* <'|,t 
Shalmaneser and Sargon. Such er • ure- u Ezra v. 2. 10 
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part of the empire, “ from Babylon, Cutliah, Ava (or Ival), 
llamath, and Sepharvaim,” the three last being places men¬ 
tioned among the conquests of Sennacherib. 113 The new in¬ 
habitants imported their idolatrous worship; and God showed 
his jealousy for His own land by plaguing them with lions, 
which had doubtless multiplied during nearly half a century 
of desolation. They ascribed the infliction to their ignorance 
of “the manner of the God of the land,” and the King of 
Assyria sent back one of the captive priests, who established 
himself at Bethel, and “taught them how to fear Jehovah.” 
Ilis teaching was probably mixed with no little error, but it 

seems to have been free from the old idolatry of Jeroboam. 

* 

The worship thus established was regarded by the people as 
merely local, and they none the less set up their own idols in 
the old high places of the Israelites: Sueeoth-benoth, the god 
of Babylon ; Nergal, Ashima, Nibhaz, and Tartak, the gods of 
Cuth, llamath, and the Arvites, while the Sepharvitcs burnt 
their children to Adram-meleeh. Priests were appointed for 
the high places from the lowest of the people. The compro¬ 
mise between their new religion and their old idolatries is 
thus summed up: “They feared Jehovah, and served their 
own gods.” The writer lays the greatest stress on their en¬ 
tire departure from the law of Moses, and concludes by stat¬ 
ing that these practices were followed by “ their children and 
their children’s children : as did their fathers, so do they unto 
this day.” 114 

These are evidently the words of a writer disowning all 
religious communion with the devotees of such degrading 
superstitions. The date to which they lead, their tone and 
spirit, and the part ascribed to Ezra in making up the (.-anon 
of the Old Testament, all point to their having been written 
by him at the time when these people were doing all they 
could to thwart the exertions of the restored Jews to build 
up the Temple and city of Jerusalem. They explain that 
long course of mutual hostility which the subsequent history 
develops, and which is summed up in the saying, “The Jews 
have no dealings with the Samaritans,” not so much as to 
ask and receive a cup of cold water at a well-side in the noon 
day heat of travel. 


2 K. xvii 24, xviii. 13. 


1 ILxrii 41. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

FROM THE END OF THE KINGDOM OF , ISRAEL TO END OB 

THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. B.C. 721-586. 

5 1. Progress of Assyria—Siege of Tyre by Sargon—His invasion of Egypt. 
§ 2. Illness and recovery of Hezekiah—Embassy from Babylon—First 
Prophecy of the Babylonish Captivity. § 3. Sennacherib succeeds 
Sargon—Egyptian party in Judah denounced by Isaiah—Invasion of 
Sennacherib and submission of Hezekiah—War of Sennacherib with 
Egypt—Rabshakeh summons Jerusalem—Destruction of the Assyrian 
army—Death of Sennacherib—Prosperity and death of Hezekiah. § 4. 
Manasseh, fourteenth king of Judah—Anti-religious reaction—Im¬ 
prisonment of Manasseh by Esar-haddon at Babylon—His repentance 
and restoration—His probable relations with Egypt—His death. § 5. 
Am ox, fifteenth king of Judah. § 6. Josiah, sixteenth king of Judah 
—Religious degradation of the people—Josiah begins to seek the Lord 
—Restoration of the Temple and Ark—Book of the Law discovered— 
The prophetess Huldah—Destruction of the idols—Gehenna—Isaiah’s 
great Passover. § 7. Fall of Assyria, and rise of Media and Babylon 
—Rivalry of Babylon and Egypt—Expedition of Necho—Deatli of 
Josiah at Megiddo—The mystic battle of Armageddon—Revival of 
prophecy under Josiah: Nahum, Zephaniah Habakkuk, and Jere¬ 
miah. § 8. The successors of Josiah but nominal kings —Jeiioahaz, 
the seventeenth king of Judah, set up by the people, and deposed by 
Necho — ii Cadytis ” taken by Necho. § 9. Jehoiakim, the eighteenth 
king of Judah—Defeat of Necho by Nebuchadnezzar —Jeremiah 
prophesies the seventy years’ Captivity at Babylon—Story of the Rech- 
abites—Nebuchadnezzar takes Jerusalem—The First Captivity of Ju« 
dak — Daniel and his comrades — Public reading of Jeremiah’s prophe- 
ecies by Baruch—Rebellion and death of Jehoiakim. § 10. Jehoia- 
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ciiin, the nineteenth king of Judah—Set up and deposed by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar—The Second and great Captivity of Judah —Subsequent history 
of Jehoiachin and the line of David. § 11. Zedekiah, the twentieth 
and last king over the remnant of Judah—Parties at Jerusalem—Jere¬ 
miah advises submission—The seditious false prophets—Predictions of 
the restoration of Israel and the fall of Babylon—E zekiel prophesies 
at Babylon—Zedekiah conspires with Egypt. § 12. Jerusalem besieged 
by Nebuchadnezzar—Advance and retreat of Pharnoh-hophrn—Impris¬ 
onment of Jeremiah—Capture and destruction of Jerusalem—Exulta¬ 
tion of the neighboring nations—Prophecy of Obadiah— Third Captivity 
—Summary of the Captivities—The land left uncolonized. § 13. The 
remnant in Judaea—Gedaliah, Islnnacl, and Johnunu—Flight into 
Egypt under Johanan—Nebuchadnezzar invades Egypt—Ilis other 
conquests. 

§ 1. Tiieiie is a gap in the Scripture narrative, from the 
taking of Samaria in the sixth year of Ilezekiah to the attack 

V . . . fc 

from Assyria in his fourteenth year (n.c. 721-713). But from 
an allusion in Isaiah as well as from the direct testimony of 
an ancient historian preserved by Josephus, we know how 
the King of Assyria employed the interval. It may seem 
strange that Sargon should not at once have marched to sub- 

^ Iff* 

due Ilezekiah. But he was evidently preparing for a more 
important campaign, of which the reduction of Judah would 
be merely an incident, against Egypt, the ally of Iloshea, and 
the probable supporter of Ilezekiah. To conduct such a war 
to a successful issue, and to accomplish a cherished object of 
Assyrian policy, it was necessary to secure the great port of 
Western Asia on the Mediterranean. Sargon overran Ph<c- 
nicia and laid siege to Tyre, then at the height of its power, 
under its king Elulams. Having retired the first time with 
out success, Saigon renewed the attempt with the a id of six¬ 
ty ships furnished by other Phoenician cities, as Sidon, Ace 
(Accho), and Pala?-tyrus (old Tyre on the main land) wheth¬ 
er from compulsion, or from jealousy of the island queen. 
This navy was defeated by the Tyrians, who had only twen¬ 
ty ships; and, thus secured against a storm, they held out 
for five years (n.r.720-715) with the same constancy that they 
afterward displayed against Nebuchadnezzar and Alexander, 
and probably with better success. 1 The issue of the blockade 
is not recorded ; but, if it had been successful, “ the gods of 
Tyre ” would doubtless have been included in the boast of 
Rabshakeh. 2 We can not be wrong in referring to this occa 
sion the prophecy of Isaiah against Tyre, warning “the mer 
chant city ” that though she had escaped this time, she was 
doomed to utter destruction. 3 

1 Menander, ap. Joseph. Ant. ix. 14. As before, Josephus confounds Ka* 1 
gon with Shalmaneser. a 2 K. xviii. 33, 34. 3 Is. xxiii. 
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Sargon sent an army against Judah and Egypt, under a 
“ Tartan " (or general) in the tenth year of his reign, which 
was the fourteenth of Hezekiah b.c. 713). 4 How this expedi¬ 
tion afteeted Judah we do not know, for in our present text 
it is manifestly confused with the celebrated incursion of Sen< 


nacherib several years later; but it inflicted a great blow 
on Egypt. While the Assyrian army was detained near the 
frontier by the siege of Ashdod, which probably belonged 
then to Egypt, Isaiah uttered his remarkable prophecy of the 
defeat and captivity of the Egyptians, 5 which appears from 
Xalmm to have been soon fulfilled by the capture of Thebes 
(Xo-amon). 6 We learn from Herodotus that Sebechus (the 
So who conspired with Hoshea) was succeeded by a priest of 
Vulcan (Phthah), whose neglect of the military caste reduced 
him to great danger in an invasion by the King of Assyria. 7 

About this time must have occurred the mortal illness 


of Hezekiah: u In those days was Hezekiah sick unto death,” 
and Isaiah was sent to warn him of his approaching end. 8 


4 2 K. xviii. 13; 2 Chron. xxxii. I ; 
Is. xx. 1. To make the narrative 
consistent with itself, and with the 
Assyrian monuments, we must sup¬ 
pose that, by the confusion indicated 
above, the name of Sennacherib has 
crept into 2 K. xviii. 13, and Is. 
xxxvi. 1, which is the more easily un- 
derstood from the evident ignorance 
of the authorities who settled the re¬ 
ceived text, of the interposition of Sar- 
con between Shalmaneser and Senna¬ 
cherib. The confusion can scarcely 

mr 

be quite disentangled ; but we incline 
to take only the words, “Now, in the 
fourteenth year of King Hezekiah, 
the King of Assyria came up against j 
Judah,’ 1 as referring to Sargon’s ex¬ 
pedition in b.c. 713, and to take all 
the rest as applying to the much later 
expedition of Sennacherib somewhat 1 
thus : “ Sennacherib came up against j 
all the fenced cities of Judah, and j 
took them.” The mention of the; 
siege of Lachish seems to make the 
capture of these cities a part of the 
ramc transaction as the submission 
of Hezekiah ; and that this could not 
have been made fat least in the form 
stated in vs. 14-16) before his illness, 
is clear from the display of his riches 
to the Babylonian ambassadors (2 K. 


xx. 13). Again, the illness must have 
followed close upon the expedition of 
Sargon, and long before that of Sen¬ 
nacherib, because—(1), Fifteen years 
were added to the king’s life; and as 
lie died in b.c. 698, the illness was in 
b.c. 713 (2 K. xx. 1), (2), Sennache¬ 
rib did not succeed his father till b.c. 
702; (3), Hezekiah is promised, at 
the time of his recovery, a deliverance 
from Assyria, which can be none oth¬ 
er than the destruction of Sennache¬ 
rib’s army, the story of which is pre¬ 
ceded by the very same promise (2 K. 
xix. 34). Ussher saw that chap. xx. 
must be placed before chap. xix. 

5 This prophecy may perhaps indi¬ 
cate the triumph of the anti-Egyptian 
party in the councils of Judah, and 
their ascendency may have been the 
cause for Sargon’s refraining from at¬ 
tacking Judah on this occasion. 

6 Nahum iii. 8. 

7 Herod, ii. 141. The account of 
his miraculous deliverance is evident¬ 
ly an appropriation by the Egyptian 
priests of Hczekiah’s deliverance from 
Sennacherib, whose name lias thus got 
into the story of Herodotus in place 
of Sargon’s. 

0 2 K. xx. 1 5 2; 2 Chron. xxxii 
24 ; Is. xxxviii. 1. 
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The record of his feelings, written by his own hand when he 
recovered, is preserved for us by Isaiah in language highly 
poetical. In the same dismal tone as the patriarch Job, he 
deplores the end of life but chiefly as the end of all opportu¬ 
nities for serving God:—“The grave can not praise Thee; 
death can not celebrate Thee; they that go down into the 
pit can not hope for Thy truth.’' 9 He thought doubtless of 
his unfinished work, of the danger still impending over Ju¬ 
dah, but, above all, of the Temple which he had restored, and 
where he had hoped long to worship God. 10 He turned his 
face to the wall, and prayed and wept sore. The prophet, 
who had but just left him, was sent back to promise that he 
should recover and go up to the house of God on the third 
day : at the same time lie directed a poultice of figs to be 
laid upon the boil or carbuncle, for such was the king’s dis¬ 
ease. 11 As was so usual with the Jews, Hezekiah asked fora 
sign ; and the shadow of the sun went back ten degrees upon 
the dial of Ahaz, signifying a proportionate addition to the 
days of his life. 12 But alas ! for the weakness of our nature, 
this deliverance engendered a rash confidence, which brought 
new judgments on Judah and Jerusalem. 1 The news of 
Hczekiah’s recovery brought an embassy of congratulation 
from Merodach-baladan, king of Babylon, a power which now 
appears for the first time. 14 The ostensible object was to 
make inquiries respecting the astronomical marvel. 16 But 
its real purpose was probably to form a league against As¬ 
syria. The kings of the lower Assyrian dynasty held Baby¬ 
lon by an insecure grasp, and JVlerodach was at the head of 
the party of independence. From the records ofSargonand 


B Is. xxxviii. 18. 10 Is. xxxviii. 22. 

Jl 2 Iv. xx. 7; Is. xxxviii. 21. 

12 2 K. xx. 8-11 ; Is. xxxviii. 7, 8. 

The Hcb. word translated bv “dial” 

* 

is the same as that rendered “ steps” 
in A. V. (Ex. xx. 2G; 1 K. x. 19), 
and “degrees” in A. V. (2 K. xx. 9, 
10, 11; Is. xxxviii. 8), where, to give 
a consistent rendering, we should read 
with the margin the u degrees ” rath¬ 
er than the “ dial ” of Ahnz. In the 
absence of any materials for deter¬ 
mining the shape and structure of the 
solar instrument, which certainly ap¬ 
pears intended, the best course is to 

follow the most strictlv natural mean- 

• 1 

ing of the word, and to consider that 
the dial was really stairs, and that the | 


shadow (perhaps of some column or 
obelisk on the top) fell on a greater 
or smaller number of them according 
ns the sun was low or high. The 
terrace of a palace might easily he 
| thus ornamented. Ahaz’s tastes seem 
to have led him in pursuit of foreign 
curiosities (2 K. xvi. 10), and his inti¬ 
macy with Tiglath-pilescr gave him 
probnblv an opportunity of procuring 
| from Assyria the pattern of some such 
structure. 

J3 2 Chron. xxxiii. 25. 

14 2 K. xx. 12; Is. xxxix. 1. Thn 
form “ Berodach M is merely a dinlec- 
tic variety- The name of the god 
Merodach has invariably the M. 

ls 2 Chron. xxxii. 31. 
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Mar riagc of Hezekiah . 

Sennacherib we learn that he was twice expelled from his 
kingdom; by the former in the twelfth year both of Sargon 
and of Merodach (rc. 709), and by the latter in his first year 
(nc. 702b when Merodach had only recovered his kingdom 
for six months. 16 The embassy to Hezekiah falls during his 
first tenure of power; and if its object be rightly understood, 
the King of Judah’s eagerness to show the ambassadors his 
treasures would have another motive besides mere ostenta¬ 
tion to prove his ability to enter on a great and dangerous 
war. Whatever the motive, the display was made in a spirit 
of self-glorification, which called down a divine judgment; 
and it must have b^en doubly bitter for Hezekiah to hear 
from Isaiah's lips that his kingdom was to fall a prey, not to 
Assyria, but to the very power whose alliance he was court¬ 
ing. There had already been several predictions of the cap¬ 
tivity of Judah ; but this was the first distinct intimation of 
the quarter from which the judgment was to fall. Hezekiah 
humbled himself before God, and he was comforted by the 
assurance that the sentence should not be executed in his 
davs. i: 

Up to ie time of his mortal illness, Hezekiah seems to have 
been childless—a circumstance which would embitter his dis¬ 
tress at the prospect of death. He now married Hephzibah, 
the daughter of a citizen or prince of Jerusalem, 18 in whose 
name, which signifies delightsome , Isaiah traces a figure of 
the future glories of Jerusalem. 10 The son born of this union 
received the name of Manasseh , which never occurs elsewhere 
in the history of Judah. The adoption of the name of a rival 
tribe may be taken as a sign of the policy pursued by Heze¬ 
kiah, from the time of the destruction of Samaria, to rally 
the remnant of the ten tribes in a religious union with Judah. 20 

£ 3. The remainder of Sargon’s reign was fully occupied by 
rebellions in the heart of his empire. Herodotus places the 
revolt of the Medes and Babylonians in b.c. 711. The former 
maintained their independence, and founded the power by 
which Babylon, after overthrowing Assyria, was herself sub¬ 
dued. As to the latter, we have seen that Merodach was ex¬ 
pelled in b.c. 709 ; but his return at the death ofSargon proves 
the unsettled state of the province in the mean time. From 

w The Canon of Ptolemy gives him: 51 2 Chron. xxxii. 31; 2 K. xx. 12- 
twelve years, B.c. 721-709, and Poly- 19 ; Is. xxxix. 

hi«tor six months in b.c. 702 fEuseb. lB 2 K. xxi. 10 ; Joseph. Ant. x. 3| 
Chron. p. 1. v. 1 : see Jiih. Ijir.t. s. ».). § 1. 

11 i s restoration may have been caused 18 Is. lxii. 4, 5. 

by Sargon’s death. *° 2 Chron. xxx. 6, xxxi. 1 
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both quarters Saigon must have had enough upon his hands 
for the rest of his reign. In b.c. 702 Sargon was succeeded 
by his son Sennacherib (or Sanherib), a monarch as warlike 
and able as himself. After crushing the revolt of Merodach 
and placing Belib, 21 a creature of his own, on the throne of 
Babylon, he undertook a great expedition against Judah and 
Egypt. This was the crisis of the history of the men of Judah 
to prove whether the religious revival under Ilezekiah would 
inspire them with faith in God, or whether they would seek 
safety by forbidden moan*. There was a strong party in 1U 
vor of an alliance with Egypt, the help of which they seem 
to have sought only to be repulsed with contempt. 22 Isaiah 
vehemently denounces this party, and lays down the law— 
“Their strength is to sit still “In quietness and confidence 
shall be your strength ”—in a series of his most magnificent 
prophecies, describing the destruction of the Assyrian by su¬ 
pernatural means when he should encamp against Ariel {Lion 
of God ), the city of David, the establishment of Messiah's 
kingdom, and the privileges of his people. Those chapters 
stand in the Book of Isaiah immediately before the history 
of Sennacherib’s invasion, for which they were evidently de¬ 
signed to prepare the minds of king and people. 23 The king 
proved worthy of such a prophet. Though he may have 
tampered with Egypt, a point on which we have no certain 
knowledge, and though he was driven to one act of disgrace- 
ful submission, his faith revived in the supreme crisis. En¬ 
couraged by Isaiah, he committed his own and his people's 
safety to Jehovah, who wrought for them a deliverance as 
signal as the destruction of Pharaoh and his army in the Red 
Sea. 

The campaign was opened by an attack on the fortresses 
of Judah, of which several were taken. 24 Isaiah describes 
the progress of Sennacherib through Benjamin and the dis¬ 
tress of the cities on his route. 25 lie was engaged in the 
siege of Lachish, a cit y in the south-west of Judah (apparent¬ 
ly with the view of securing the whole country toward Egypt 
before attacking Jerusalem), when Ilezekiah sent him a mes¬ 
sage of complete submission :—“ I have offended; return from 
me; what thou puttest upon me I will bear.” 3 " The Assyr- 


21 The Bclibns of Polyhistor and’ of calamitous nn<l disgraceful events, 
the Canon. " Is.’xxx. l-. r >. which is so often found in the Citron- 

M la. xxix.-xxxv. A similar proph- ^ icles, no mention is made of the enp- 
ecv is contained in chs. x.-xii. turc of those cities, nor of Ilezekiah s 

2 K. xviii. 13; Is. xxxvi. 1; 2 j message of submission. 

Chron. xxxii. 1 : by that suppression* Is. x. 28-32. ~ n 2 K, xviii. 14 
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ian exacted a contribution of 300 talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold; to meet which, Hezekiali took all the silver 
vessels of the Temple and of his own palace, and cut off the 
gold with which he himself had overlaid the doors and pil¬ 
lars of the Temple, and sent it to Sennacherib. 87 

But this spoliation was only a preliminary to the intended 
extirpation of the Jewish people and the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem. Sennacherib sent an army against Jerusalem under 
a Tartan (or captain), Rabsaris (the chief eunuch), and Rab- 
shakeh (the chief cup-bearer), 28 expecting apparently the sur¬ 
render of the disheartened city without a siege. We are in¬ 
formed of the exact spot where the envoys stood to deliver 
tln-ir message, “ the conduit of the upper pool in the highway 
of the fuller's field.” Hezekiali sent to the conference the 
chief of his household, his secretary, and recorder. Rab- 
shakeh, who acted as spokesman, asked on whom the King 
of Judah relied. Was it on Egypt, a broken reed, that would 
pierce the hand of him who leaned on it ? Was it on Je¬ 
hovah ?—the God, said the orator, with a strange confusion 
of ideas, whose high places and altars Hezekiah had taken 
away. Kay, his master even claimed to have been sent up 
against Jerusalem by the word of Jehovah, referring proba¬ 
bly to the prophecies of Isaiah. 29 Thus far he had spoken in 
Hebrew ; but now the officers of Hezekiah entreated him to 
speak in the Syrian language, so as not to be understood by 
the people on the wall. “They,” rejoined Rabshakeh, “are 
the very persons to whom I am sent, to warn them of the 
consequences of resistance.” Then, raising his voice, he cried 
to the men upon the wall to come forth to make their peace 
with him, promising that they should be unmolested till he 
came again to remove them to a land as good as their own. 
Let them not listen to Hezekiah, persuading them that Je¬ 
hovah would deliver them, but look upon the nations sub¬ 
dued before Assyria, and see if the gods of Samaria and the 
rest had delivered them out of his master’s hand. The peo¬ 
ple, as Hezekiah had bidden them, returned no answer, and 
the servants of Hezekiah reported to him the words of Rab¬ 
shakeh. He sent them to Isaiah, while he betook himself to 
prayer. The prophet replied that God took the blasphemies 


27 2 K xviii. 15. 1C. 

^ In the A. V., Tartan, Rabsaris, 
and Rabshakeh are treated as prop¬ 
er names, but they are probably rath¬ 
er names of offices than of persons; 
Tartan si^riifvin^ a “ captain,” Rub- 

B B 


saris “ chief eunuch,” and Rabshakeh 
“chief cup-bearer.” There are sev¬ 
eral other Assyrian and Babylonian 
names found with the prefix “Rab* v 
in the sense of “chief.” 

M Is. viii. x. 
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of Rabshakeh as uttered against Him, and predicted that, in 
consequence of a “ blast ” sent upon him by God, and a “ ru¬ 
mor ” which he should hear, the king would retreat to his 
own land, and there perish by the sword. 

Sennacherib had now' left Lachish, probably having taken 
it, 30 and his messengers found him besieging Libnah, a city 
in the same vicinity. The news of the approach of Tir- 
hakah, king of Ethiopia, compelled him to postpone his re¬ 
venge for the defiance of Ilezekiah ; but he gave vent to 
his rage in a letter in the same tone as Rabshakeh’s speech. 
Hezekiah spread the letter before God, with a solemn prayer 
to Him to prove the difference between Jehovah, the only 
God, and the “no gods” whom the Assyrian had justly re¬ 
proached ; and the answer was given by the mouth of Isa¬ 
iah in a sublime prophecy of the destruction of the Assyrian 
and the future glory of the remnant of Judah. On that 
very night the well-known catastrophe followed, not, as is 
too often supposed by cursory readers, before Jerusalem, 
which Sennacherib had never approached,but only “shaken 
his fist at her” from the distance. 31 His army still lay be¬ 
fore Libnah, not having even moved to meet Tirhakah, when 
in one night “ the angel of Jehovah went out, and smote in 
the camp of the Assyrians 185,000 men.” When the watch¬ 
men looked forth in the early morning, the plain was covered 
with their corpses :— 

“Ami the might of the Gentiles, untouched by the sword, 

Had melted like snow at the ‘blast’ of the Lord.” 

There is no doubt that some secondary cause was employ¬ 
ed in the accomplishment of this miracle. We are certainly 
“not to suppose,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “ that the angel 

went about with a sword in his hand stabbing them one l>y 

» * < 

one, but that some powerful natural agent was employed.” 
The Assyrians may have been suffocated by the hot wind 
of the desert, or they may have fallen by tens of thousands 
before “the pestilence that walketh in darkness.” 32 It is 


30 The siege of Lachish is consider¬ 
ed hv Lavard and Ilincks to be dc- 
• * __ 

pieted on the slabs found bv the for¬ 
mer in one of the chambers of the pal¬ 
ace of Kouyunjik, which bear the in¬ 
scription “Sennacherib, the mighty 
king, king of the country Assyria, sit¬ 
ting on the throne of judgment before 
for at the entrance of) the city of 
Lachish (Lakhisha). 1 give permis¬ 


sion for its slaughter 11 (Layard, AV/o 
and liab. 1*1-0-52, and 1 note). 
These slabs contain a view of a city 
which, if the inscription is correctly 
interpreted, must be Lachish itself. 
See wood-cut, p. 571. 31 Is. x.2. 

32 Ps. xci. G, 7. The whole Psalin 
is most suitable for the crisis, though 
it rrmv have been composed on tho 
occasion of some other pestilence. 
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enough for us to remember that God, who at first “ breathed 

v_ 7 

into man's nostrils the breath of life,” has the power, in a 
thousand ways, to “ breathe ” death on whom He pleases. 
Sennacherib himself returned into Assyria, and was there 
shun, as Isaiah had foretold. But his death, which is men¬ 
tioned at the end of the Scripture narrative, did not take 
place till some years later. He was murdered in the Temple 
of Xisroch by two of his sons, Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
who tied into Armenia, and was succeeded by another son, 
Esak-haddox, one of the most powerful of the Assyrian mon- 
arehs (b.c. 680).” 

The fame of Hezekiah’s deliverance brought him congrat- 
ulations and presents from all the surrounding nations ; and 
the remainder of the days, which God’s special grace had 
added to his life, were spent in prosperity and wealth. 
Like Uzziah, he possessed numerous flocks and herds, in ad¬ 
dition to the treasures that he collected at Jerusalem. 
When he died, he was honored with the chief place in the 
sepulchres of the kings (b.c. 698).” The glorious promise of 
his reign was terribly eclipsed under his successor. 

§4. Maxasseh, the fourteenth king of Judah, was only 
twelve years old when he succeeded his father Hezekiah, 
and he reigned fifty-five years (b.c. 698-643). But of tnis, 
the longest reign in the annals of Judah, our accounts are ex¬ 
tremely scanty. In the Second Rook of Kings, it fills only 
eighteen verses, 3 ’ which are occupied with a general descrip¬ 
tion of the monstrous evils of the period, almost to the exclu¬ 
sion of particular incidents. It would seem as if the sacred 
writer abstained from recording more of a reign so disgrace¬ 
ful than was sufficient to point the lesson of retribution. 38 
The narrative in the Chronicles is scarcely longer; but it is 
distinguished from the other by one remarkable feature, the 
story of Manasseh’s captivity, repentance, and restoration. 37 

The reign of Manasseh was a period of fatal reaction in 
the religious policy of the state, which has been well com¬ 
pared to that of Mary in our own history. We have seen 
indications that the idolatrous party, who had been triumph¬ 
ant under Ahaz, did not yield without a struggle to Hezekiah- 

The huge masses of men packed to- as sudden as the case before us, though 

gether in great Oriental armies, and on a smaller scale. 

exposed to all kinds of physical and 03 2 K. xviii., xix.; 2 Chron. xxxii. 

moral pollution, have always been pc- 1 22; Is. xxxvi., xxxvii. 

culiarlv exposed to pestilence; and 4 2 Chron. xxxii. 23-33. 

the records of the Asiatic cholera con-/ * 2 K. xxi. 1-18. 30 2 K. xxiv\ 1-4 

tain examples of attacks as fatal and " f 14 Chron. xxxiii. 1-20. 
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Such a reform as that king wrought must have been in a ureal 
degree superficial among a people so corrupted as the testimo¬ 
ny of the prophets proves that the Jews had now become, 
T^ie history of religious conflicts shows how well the losing 
party can succumb and bide their time, like the Romanists un¬ 
der Edward VI.; and the accession of a king too young to 
have had his character established by his father’s teaching, 
but not too young to desire the gratification of his self-will, 
gave them a new opportunity. The princes of Judah, whose 
influence would naturally be great during the king’s minori¬ 
ty have been seen more than once on the side of idolatry, es¬ 
pecially in the apostasy of Joash. It has been suggested that 
the policy which drew Hezekiah toward Babylon in the lat¬ 
ter part of his reign may have had an evil influence over his 
young son. Certain it is that Babylonian superstitions are 
conspicuous among the religious errors of Manasseh, and his 
punishment came from the same quarter. 

The description of Manasseh’s idolatries includes every 
form of false religion and abominable vice that Israel had 

i . 1 

ever learned from the heathen nations. He restored the high 

ZD 

places and groves which Ilezekiah had removed, established 
the worship of Baal in a manner worthy of the house of Ahab, 
and added to the obscene rites ofAshtoreth those unutterable 
abominations, which made princes and subjects “rulers of 
Sodom and people of Gomorrah.”' H The Temple was pro¬ 
faned in a manner that even Aliaz had not attempted. An 
idol figure was set up in the sanctuary, and altars for the 
worship of the heavenly bodies in the two courts of the Tem¬ 
ple, while the ark was displaced from its abode. The king 
made his son pass through the fire to Moloch, to whom he ap¬ 
pears to have reared a stately temple in the valley of Ilin- 
iiom. lie dealt with wizards and necromancers, and, in short, 
“ seduced the people to do more wickedness than the nations 
whom Jehovah destroyed before them.” 38 

This great apostasy was not consummated without warnings 
from the prophets who had flourished under Ilezekiah. As 
the king and people had repeated the sins of Allah, the proph¬ 
ets denounced the doom of Samaria on Judah and Jerusalem 
in the most striking figurative language. 40 The king at¬ 
tempted to silence them by the fiercest persecution recorded 
in the annals of Israel. We are only told in the sacred 
history that Manasseh “ filled Jerusalem with innocent blood, 
which Jehovah would not pardon;” and that this was the 


Is. i. 10. 


89 2 K. xxi. !>. 


40 2 K. xxi. 10- I/>. 
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crowning sin which doomed the nation to captivity. 41 Fullel 
particulars of the persecution are preserved by Josephus, who 
tells us that executions took place every day. 42 Its effect is 
thus described bv Jeremiah: “ Your own sword hath de- 
voured your prophets, like a destroying lion.’ After the 
death of Isaiah, whom tradition makes the first victim of this 
persecution, 44 the prophetic voice was no more heard till the 
reign of Josiah. 45 

These crimes were not long left unavenged. It is inferred 
from passages in the prophets of the next age that the Phi¬ 
listines, Moabites, and Ammonites, who had been tributary 
to Hezekiah, revolted from his son. 40 But the great blow 
came from Assyria. Sennacherib’s successor, Esar-haddon, 
one of the most powerful of all the Assyrian kings, soon put 
down the revolt of Evil-merodach and abolished the vice¬ 
royalty of Babylon, fixing his own residence at that city for 
about thirteen years (b.c. 680-667). Esar-haddon is the only 
Assyrian monarch whom we find to have actually reigned 
at Babylon, where he built himself a palace, bricks from 
which have been recently recovered bearing his name. This 
fact accounts for Manasseh being taken to Babylon, and not 
to Nineveh. To that city he carried Manasseh captive on 
a charge of rebellion; and it would seem that Jerusalem 
was taken at the same time. The date of this event is placed 
by a Jewish tradition at the twenty-second year of Ma¬ 
nasseh (b.c. 677), which agrees very well with the account 
of the new colonization of the country of Samaria by set¬ 
tlers whom Esar-haddon (or Asnapper) sent from Babylon 
and other places. 

And now- it seemed as if the time had come for the Baby 
lonish captivity which Isaiah had foretold; but, by a new 
proof of Jehovah’s long-suffering Avith the house of David, 
the end Avas postponed for another century. The severity of 
Manasseh’s imprisonment brought him to repentance. God 


41 2 K. xxi. 16 ; xxiv. 4. 

4Q Joseph. Ant. x. 3, § 1. 

4i Jerem. ii. 30. 

44 Rabbinical tradition says that 
Isaiah was sawn asunder in a trunk 
of a tree bv order of Manasseh, to 
which it is supposed that reference is 
made in Hebrews xi. 37. But Isaiah 
must have been 80 or 90 years of ape 1 
at Manasseii's accession. Sec Did. 
uf Tiihh\ vol. i. p. 876. 

^ The Rabbinical traditions place 


Joel, Nahum, and Habakicuk in the 
reign of Manasseh. But Joel is cer¬ 
tainly much earlier; Nahum proba¬ 
bly belongs to the reign of Ilczekiah, 
and the best critics place Habakkuk 
under Josiah. Even the prolongs 

tion of Isaiah’s life bevond the time 

* 

of Hezekiah, and of his martvrdom 
under Manasseh, is of very doubtful 
truth. 

49 Zq>h. it. , Jerem. xlv>i., xlviii* 
xlix. 
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heard his prayer, and restored him to his kingdom at Jeru¬ 
salem, where he again reigned long and prosperously. 47 lie 
removed the idols and their altars from the Temple and the 
city, repaired the altar and sacrificed upon it, and command¬ 
ed the people to serve Jehovah. There was, however, no 
thorough reformation of religion ; the ark was not restored, 
and the people still sacrificed in the high places. At the 
same time Manassejl put Jerusalem in a state of defense 
He protected its weak side by a new wall “on the west side 
of Gihon, in the valley to the entrance of the fish-gate.” lie 
heightened the tower of Ophel, which Jotham had begun, 
and lie placed garrisons in the fortified cities of Judah. 
That these proceedings were permitted by Assyria can be 
easily understood from the unwarlike character of Esar had- 
don’s successor, Sardanapalus II., whose monuments confirm 
the character given to him by Greek writers. Hut they 
were doubtless also connected witli the new position of 
Egypt, the history of which now emerges from its long ob¬ 
scurity. 

After the usurpation of the xxvth (Ethiopian) dynasty, and 
the anarchy of the “Twelve Kings,” Psamatek (Psamniet iehus 
I.) founded a native dynasty (the xxvith, Saite) in iu\ GG4. 
the thirty-fifth year of Manasseh. lie at once renewed the 
old contest with Assyria, and took Aslidod, after a siege of 
twenty-nine years. 48 We have already seen that there was a 
powerful Egyptian party in Judah, and the denunciations of 
the prophets, who began to prophecy under Josiali, prove 
that it had gained great strength. The name of Manasseh’s 
son, Anion, who was born about the time of the accession of 
Psammeticlnis, though not incapable of explanation as a He¬ 
brew word, points to a connection with Egypt. On these 
grounds it has been supposed that Manasseh sought the 
Egyptian alliance to strengthen him against Assyria. When 
lie died, he was buried in the garden of IT/.za, attached to his 
own house, and not in the sepulchres of the kings, an d hii 
memory is held in detestation by the Jews. 4 ® 

§ 5. Amox, the fifteenth king of Judah, succeeded his fa* 
ther at the age of twenty-two; and after a reign of two 

<T 2 Cliron. xxxiii. 11-13. The' later age. The writer was well ac- 
mention of Babylon as the place of quainted with the Septungint. but bc- 
Manas-eh': captivity is a strong argn- yond this there is nothing to deter¬ 
ment for its authenticity. An in- mine the date at which lie lhed. 

• l 

'cutor would have placed it at Ninc-i Herod, ii. 157. 


vah. Its duration is unknown. The 
apocryphal “ Prayer of Manasseh’* 
is an imaginative production of a 


48 2 K. xxi. 17, 18; 2 Cliron. xxxiu 
20 , Sanhcdr. c. xi. 1. 
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years, during which he followed Manasseh’s idolatries, with- 
out sharing his repentance, he fell the victim of a court con¬ 
spiracy. The conspirators were slain by the people, who 
raised Josiah, the infant son of Anion, to the throne. Amon 
was buried with his father in the garden of Uzza. His moth- 
or was Meshullenieth, the daughter of Ilaruz, of Jotbah. 50 

£ 6. Josiah, the sixteenth king of Judah, was eight years 
old at his accession, and reigned thirty-one years at Jerusa¬ 
lem. 51 His mother was Jedidah, the daughter of Adaiah of 
Boscath. Though he fell in battle before he had completed 
his fortieth year, he left the brightest name for piety and re¬ 
ligious zeal among all the successors of David. He shares 
with Hezekiah the praise of walking perfectly in the way of 
his father David. 52 His reign marks the last dying glory of 
th.* earthly kingdom of David. It may, indeed, seem mys¬ 
terious that a doom, so often postponed by the repentance 
and faith of earlier kings, should have followed so close upon 
the reign of the best and most zealous of them all, and that 
he himself should have fallen by a premature and violent 
death. But we must look beyond the personal character of 
the king to the state of the people and their rulers. We have 
seen that the great reform of Hezekiah was probably super¬ 
ficial : the apostasy under Manasseh and Amon was the last 
and lowest stage in the long course of national degeneracy; 
and the deep corruption that prevailed during the minority 
of Josiah is drawn in the blackest colors by the prophets 
Zephaxiah and Jeremiah. The very violence of Josiah’s 
reformation indicates the absence of true and spontaneous 
sympathy among the people. In short, they were past puri¬ 
fying except by the fiercest fires of affliction. 

Josiah must not be regarded as an example of the quiet 
growth of youthful piety under favorable culture. So evil 
were the influences about him that he only “ began to seek 
after the God of David his father ” in his sixteenth year. 
His religion was his own decided choice, as the first act of 
his opening manhood ; a choice prompted by that loyalty to 
his high calling as the son of David, which marks every act 
of his reign. Doubtless he was aided and encouraged by 
some among the priests, and by prophets, such as Zephaniah 
and Jeremiah; but it is a striking feature of his history, that 
the king himself is the prime mover in every act of reforma¬ 
tion. In the twelfth year of his reign, at the age of twenty, 61 


w B-c. 643-641 : 2 K. xxi. 19-26; 
2 Chron. xxxiii. 21-25. 

M n.c. 641-610. 


62 2 K. xxii. 1, 2 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 

1 , 2 . 

63 B.c. 630. 
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he made a progress not only through Judah, but through 
those parts of Israel which we have before seen recognizing 
Ilezekiah as their religious head—Simeon, Ephraim, Manas* 
seh, and even as far as Naphtali—to put away all objects of 
idolatry. The altars, groves, and statues were thrown down 
and destroyed, the molten and chased images were ground 
to powder, and their dust sprinkled on the graves of their 
worshipers in the king’s presence, and the bones of the idola¬ 
trous priests were disentombed and burned upon their own 
altars. 64 These proceedings were continued for six years, 
during which the zeal of Josiah was quickened by a most 
important discovery. lie had issued a commission to his 
chief officers to co-operate with the high-priest Ililkiah in a 
thorough renovation of the Temple. 66 Money had been col¬ 
lected by the priests from all the tribes that the king had 
visited; and it was delivered without reckoning to the work¬ 
men, who proved faithful to the trust—a striking contrast to 
the checks which were found necessary in the time of Joash. 
The ark, which appears to have been removed by Manasseh 
when he set up a carved image in the Iloly of Holies, was 
restored to its place by Josiah. 60 During these repairs, tho 
high-priest Ililkiah found the sacred copy of the book of the 
law, and delivered it to Shaphan the scribe, who read it lie- 
fore the king. It is hard for us to realize the full force of 
this discovery. IV e can scarcely conceive of a state of things 
in which, during centuries of the nominal establishment of 
Christianity, the people should still observe solemn festivals 
at the old sites of Druidieal worship; the altars of Thor, and 
Woden, and Freya should smoke with sacrifices in every city, 
town, and village, their statues be set up in our cathedrals, 
and the heights round London should be crowned with the 
temples of Sivah and Juggernaut: all this lasting for centu¬ 
ries, with an occasional and partial return to the purer form 
of worship, while the Biui.e, never multiplied by printing, 
and only known in older and purer times through infrequent 
readings by the clergy, should have been utterly lost and 
forgotten ! Add to this the supposition that the lost volume 


M 2 Cliron. xxxiv. 3-7. ! nil’s years from the beginning of tho 

M 2 K. xxii. 3, folk; 2 Chron. civil year, six months would not bo 
xxxiv. 8, foil. The date prefixed to'nearly enough for all these proceed- 
bolh passages (Josiah’s 18th year) ings. Even if, wiih (Hinton, we bo- 
must surely have arisen from a con- gin the 18th year of Josiah from May. 
fusion with the epoch at which the n.o. 023, so as to make the Passover 
repairs were completed and the Pass- fall in March—April, n.c. 022, the 
over kept; for, even if wc date Josi- interval is short. 

M 2 Chron. xxxiii. 7, xxxv. 3. 
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contained, not the dark symbols of the Apocalypse, but the 
clear •warning of national destruction and captivity to befall 
us because of these idolatries, and then let 11s imagine our 
feelings on its sudden discovery ! No wonder that Josiah 
rent his clothes, and could not rest till he found a prophet 
to expound these terrible denunciations! For the first time 
since the days of Deborah, we meet with a prophetess, Hul- 
pah, the wife of Shallum, keeper of the sacred vestments, whc 
had her abode in the suburb of Jerusalem . 57 Her reply to 
the high-priest and officers whom Josiah sent to consult her 
confirmed his worst fears for the fate of the city and the king¬ 
dom. but she added a message of comfort to the king. As 
he had shown a tender heart, and had humbled himself before 
God when he heard His words of threatening, he should be 

O t 

gathered to his fathers in peace, and not see the evil that 
was coming on Jerusalem . 58 

Josiah couvened a solemn assembly at the Temple for the 
public reading of the law and the renewal of the nation’s 
covenant with Jehovah. With new zeal the people set to 
the work of purging Jerusalem from idolatry. All the monu¬ 
ments of false worship were destroyed, from the temples built 
by Solomon on the Mount of Olives, and the horses and char¬ 
iots which successive kings had dedicated to the sun at the 
temple gates, to the altars set up by Aliaz and Manasseh. 
The images were brought out of the Temple and ground to 
powder, and their dust strewn on the brook Kishon. The 
houses devoted to the orgies of Ashtoreth and the worse! 
abominations of Sodom were pulled down. Tophet, the seat 
of the worship of Moloch, in the valley of Hinnom, was defiled 
with the bones of the idol-priests, and the fire of the god was 
used for consuming the refuse of the city . 69 

Jerusalem being thus purified, the king went to Bethel, be¬ 
ing now, it would seem, better informed of the events that 
had occurred there under Jeroboam. He broke down and 


5T Rose nm filler, Sck. ad Z^ph, i. 10. 
2 K. xxii. 3-20 ; 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
6-26. The peaceful end promised to 
Josiah stands in contrast to captivity 
and the ruin of the kingdom, and is 
in no wav inconsistent with the event 

m 

of his death in battle. 

6 ' < 2 K. xxiii. 1-14: 2 Chron. xxxiv. 
29-33. Hence the powerful figure 
hv which “ (Jehennn " (\. e., Ge-lliu - 
rt'jm, the Valley of Hinnom ), with its 
carcasses consuming by worms and 


fire, became the type of the place of 
final punishment and destruction, 
“where their worm dieth not, and 
their fire is not quenched 51 (Matt. v. 
22, 29, 30, x. 28, xviii. 9, xxiii. 15, 
33; Mark ix. 43, 45, 47; Luke xii. 
5; James iii. 6). The Talmudists 
placed here the mouth of hell: “Thera 
! arc two palm-trees in the valley of 
Hinnom, between which a smokd 
ariseth .... and this is the door of 
Gehenna.” 
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burned the high place, the altar, and the grove, and fulfilled 
the word of the disobedient prophet by taking the bones of 
the priests out of the sepulchres and burning them upon the 
altar while he spared the remains of the prophet and of the 
other who was buried with him. The priests, who still dared 
to sacrifice in the high places, were put to death, according 
to the law against idolatry. The wizards and necromancers 
shared their fate. 00 

Returning to Jerusalem in the eighteenth year of his reign 
(n.o. 622), Josiah kept the passover according to the directions 
of the newly-discovered Book of the Law. This passover 
was the greatest and the most exact that had been kept since 
the time of Moses. It is the last great united act of religion 
in the time preceding the Captivity.* 1 

8 7. The foreign relations of Judah were most favorable to 
these great reforms. The friendship of Egypt had been se¬ 
cured by the preceding kings, though, as we shall soon see, 
Josiah had kept from the entanglement of a close alliance. 
The Assyrian Empire was tottering to its fall, which was 
consummated at the very time that Josiah had completed his 
reforms. It was about n.c. 025 that the allied forces of Media 
and Babylon finally laid siege to Nineveh,and after a long 
and obstinate resistance, Saracus, the last Assyrian king, 
gathered his wives and treasures into his palace, and perished 
with them in the fire kindled by his own hand. lie Mas the 
grandson of Esar-haddon, and the son of Sardanapalus II., 
with whom he is confounded by the classical historians. The 
fall of Assyria fulfilled the prophecies of Isaiah, and the more 
recent predictions of Nahum and Zkimianiaii .* 8 

Upon its ruins rose two great empires, the one destined 
to overthrow and the other to restore the Jewish common¬ 
wealth. Speaking roughly, they were divided from each 
other by the highlands that bound the great valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates on the east and north. While the 
M edes sought the extension of their power beyond the mount¬ 
ains of Armenia, and disputed with the Lydians the suprem¬ 
acy of Asia Minor, the King of Babylon laid claim to the 
provinces that had owned the sovereignty of Assyria west of 
the Euphrates. During most of the reign of Nabopolassar, 
the first king (b.c. 625-604), Josiah probably paid the accus¬ 
tomed tribute. But the powerful dynasty that now ruled 
in Egypt resolved to dispute the supremacy with Babylon. 

*° 2 K. xxiii. 15-20, 24, 25 ; comp. 2 K. xiii. 

0> 2 K. xxiii. 21-23 ; the details are piven in 2 Citron, xxxv. 


97 


Is. X. 5-19 ; Nahum, tlie whole; Zephnniah ii. K5-15. 
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l*n araoh-neciioii, 6S the son of Psammetichus, having finished 
the conquest of the Philistines, advanced with a great army 
to attack Carehemish, 64 which commanded a chief ford of the 
Euphrates. His line of march was through the great mari¬ 
time plain and the valley of Esdraelon. Not only did he thus 
avoid Judah, but when Josiah showed signs of hostility, 
Xeclio sent him an emphatic but friendly warning to remain 
at peace. There has been much speculation on Josiali’s mo¬ 
tives for hostility. Some ascribe it to an honorable loyalty 
to Babylon as his sovereign; but we incline to think that he 
was carrying into action the patriotic principles he had learn¬ 
ed from the Book of the Law, though miscalculating his own 
strength and mistaking the Divine will. Marching down 
from the highlands of Manasseh into the plain of Esdraelon 
by the pass which issues near Megiddo , 65 he encountered the 
whole force of the Egyptian artny. He had so far deferred to 
the remonstrance of Necho as to try to conceal his being pres¬ 
ent in person, but his disguise did not serve him. The Egyp¬ 
tian archers, shooting in their serried ranks, as we still see 
them on the monuments, wounded Josiah mortally in his char¬ 
iot. He was removed in his second chariot to Jerusalem, G * 
and was buried among the sepulchres of the kings. His fall 
caused a universal mourning. Jeremiah wrote a lamentation 
for him, the spirit of which may be gathered from a passage 
in his larger Book of Lamentations :—“ The breath of our nos¬ 
trils, the Anointed of Jehovah, was taken in their pits, of 
whom we said, under his shadow shall we live among the 
heathen.”' 7 His loss formed the burden of regular songs even 
after the Captivity, when “the mourning of Hadad-rimmon 
in the valley of Megiddon” was still the type of the deepest 
national affliction. 68 

co 2 K. xxiii. 29: in 2 Chron. xxxv. the history of the defeat of Sisera and 
20. he is called simply Necho ; by the Barak. See p. 343. 

Greek writer.', Necos (vekuc) • in the 66 In 2 K. xxiii. 30, his dead body 
hieroglyphic.-, XECU. is said to have been carried to Jcru- 

w Carehemish is not the classical salem; in 2 Chron. xxxv. 24, lie ap- 
Circesinm, but lay much higher up pears to have died after reaching Je¬ 
rusalem : another of those slight dis¬ 
crepancies which are far more im¬ 
portant as proofs of honesty than 
their reconciliation could be valuable. 
* 7 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Lam. iv. 20. 
efl Zech xii. 11. Hadad-rimmon 
seems to have been a sanctuary of the 
Syrian god, where the first mourning 
was made for Josiah on the spot where 
he fell. 


the Euphrates, occupying nearly the 

-ite of the later Mabog, or Hierapolis. 

The word means “ the fort of Che- 

mosh,” the well-known deitv of the 

* 

Moabites. 

w Megiddo is the modern d-Lejjun, 
which is undoubtedly the Legio of 
Eusebius and Jerome. It commands 
one of the passes into the hiil-coun- 
trv. The topography is illustrated in 
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Well might such feelings be excited by the battle of Mc¬ 
giddo. That great valley of Esdraelon, the lists of Palestine, 
the scene of the great victories of Barak and of Gideon, was 
now stained with a second defeat more disastrous than that 
in which Saul lost his life. Then it had witnessed the tall 
of the short-lived dynasty of the people’s choice, but now it 
aaw the virtual end of the earthly monarchy of the* house of 
David. Hence may be traced the mystic significance which 
■surrounds the name of this battle-field. The prophet Zecha- 
riah employs the mourning at Mcgiddo as a type of the more 
wholesome sorrow of Judah in the day when God shall pour 
out upon them the spirit of grace and prayer, as a preparation 
for his final destruction of all the nations that come up against 
Jerusalem; and his imagery is adopted in the visions of the 
Apocalypse. On the very scene of the two most signal de¬ 
feats of Israel and Judah by their most inveterate enemies, 
the Philistines and Egypt, the seer beholds the mystic “ Bat¬ 
tle of Armageddon,” which avenges all such defeats by the 
final overthrow of the kings of all the world in the great 
day of God Almighty. 09 

The reign of Josiah was marked by the revival of prophecy, 
which had long been silent under Manasseh and Anion. To 
this period belong Nahum, Zephaniah, llabakkuk, and the 
greatest of all, Jeremiah. Nahum’s splendid prophecy of the 
destruction of Nineveh seems to have only preceded the 
event by a short time. The date of IIahakkuk, though far 
from certain, has been placed, upon strong internal evidence, 
about the twelfth or thirteenth year of Josiah (n.c. GM0-G29). 
The title of Zepiianiaii’s prophecy places him in the reign of 
Josiah ; and, though it has been inferred from one passage 79 
that he wrote alter the restoration of Jehovah’s worship, his 
vehement denunciations of the sins that prevailed in Judah 
seem rather applicable to an earlier period. Jeiikmi All’s long 
career began in the* thirteenth year of Josiah (n.c. G29) 11 with 

00 Zech. xii. 9-14 ; Rev. xvi. 14-1G. 'and both wiih the scenes and events 

that suggested it. Tims, when the 
great spiritual victory which is to end 


“ Armageddon ” is the “fortress ” or 
“height of Mcgiddo,” according as 


we take the prefix for the Hebrew Ar man's rebellion against God is to bo 
or Har (=Hor). The absurdities of revealed to John, he beholds in vision 
certain prophetical schools might have the armies of the world mustered in 
been avoided if thev would only have the great vallcv of bis native Galilee, 
recognized the essential character of ns they had been against Deborah and 
the Apocalypse that it is imagery seen Gideon, against Saul and Josiah. 
in vision, not /tistory foretold in loyical That the victory is spiritual, is per- 
lanyuaye; ana if they would have Imps more clearly seen in Zechariah 
compared John’s imagery with the than in the Apocalypse itself. 

Hebrew prophets who first used it, ! 70 Zcph. iii.5 71 Jci\ i. 2. 
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reproaches lor sin and warnings of coming judgment, min¬ 
gled with exhortations and encouragements to repentance, 
and promises of restoration. Though he is only once men¬ 
tioned in the history of Josiah’s reign, the language of his 
own book assures us that, both as priest and prophet, he an¬ 
imated the king and people in the work of reformation, and 
most vigorously denounced the policy of the Egyptian party. 
His final lamentation for the fate of Josiah must have been 
doubly embittered by seeing Israel again prostrate beneath 
her old oppressor. 7 * In his prophecies we also trace that 
strange perplexity concerning the ultimate fate of the people, 
which even now weighs upon the student of their history, and 
which must have been terribly felt while the event was still 
unknown. Was it possible for a state that had 6unk so low, 
not only politically but morally, to be restored even by re¬ 
pentance and reformation ? His only refuge from the despair 
involved in the true answer is in contemplating the past 
proofs of Jehovah’s goodness to the nation, and uttering his 
inspired predictions of future glory. 

§ 8. The death of Josiah, in b.c. 610, or rather 608, 73 marks 
the virtual end of the kingdom of Judah. The four kings 
who followed him were the mere puppets of Egypt and Bab¬ 
ylon, and the twenty-two years of their nominal reigns are 
occupied with successive conquests and deportations. These 
twenty-two years are divided into two equal parts by the 
captivity of Jehoiachin. To follow their events, we must 
first have a clear view of the family of Josiah, the stem of 
which is as follows : 74 — 

Josiah (b. b.c. 650, d. b.c. CIO). 

1 

I 

Shallum 
(Jehoahaz ?). 


Johanan 
(Jehoahaz ?) 


Jehoiachin, 
Jeconiah, 
or Coniah. 


I 

Eliakim Mattaniah 

or Jehoiakim, or Zedekiah, 
b. B.c. 635 b. b.c. 620 

(2 K. xxiii. 36 ; (2 K. xxiv. 17, 18). 

2 Chron. xxxv. 5). 

I_ 


Zedekiah ? 


78 Jer. ii. 18. 36; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. 

78 This is the mo-t convenient place 
•;o adopt the correction, required by 
recent investigations, of lowering by 
two years the dates of the received 
chronology. 


74 1 Chron. iii. 15. The second 
Zedekiah is probably inserted by the 
common confusion between “ broth¬ 
er” and “uncle,” which is made in 
2 Chron. xxxvi. 11, as the age of Zed¬ 
ekiah shows. 
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The place of Jehoahaz, the successor of Josiah, is purposelj 
left doubtful in this pedigree. If the question were to be de¬ 
cided only by probability, we could scarcely hesitate to iden¬ 
tify Jehoahaz with Johanan, as in the margin of our version. 
The name 75 and the succession both favor this view ; and it 
involves no necessary alteration of the dates, though it is at 
least suspicious to tind that Jchoiakim was born when his 
father was only fifteen. But it seems to have been overlook- 
edthat Jchoiakim had a different mother from Jehoahaz and 
Zedekiah : his mother’s name was Zebudah, the daughter of 
Pcdaiah, of Ruma; theirs was Ilamutai, the daughter of Jer¬ 
emiah, of Libnah. 70 If Ilamutai was the first wife of Josiah, 
her eldest son would take precedence of the eldest son of the 
second wife, even though younger, both in the statement of 
the pedigree and in the succession to the kingdom. We have, 
however, the express authority of a passage in Jeremiah, un¬ 
less there be some corruption of the text, for identifying Je¬ 
hoahaz with Shallum. 77 In this case, we must transpose his 
place in the genealogy, and make him the third instead of 
the fourth son of Josiah ; for Jehoahaz was twenty-three 
years old in n.c. G10, and was therefore born in n.c. G3G, thir¬ 
teen years before Zedekiah. The absence of any mention of 
Johanan is accounted for by the supposition that he died be¬ 
fore his father, or fell with him at Megiddo ; and the prefer¬ 
ence of Shallum to Eliakim may have been due to the supe¬ 
rior rank of his mother. 

Jehoahaz, the seventeenth king of Judah, was raised to 
the throne by the people after Josiah’s death, while Pharaoh- 
nccho proceeded on his expedition against Carchemish. Hav¬ 
ing (it seems) taken that city, he summoned Jehoahaz to Jiib- 
lah in Hamath (on the Orontcs) and there kept him as a pris¬ 
oner till his return to Egypt. Entering Jerusalem as a con¬ 
queror, he placed on the throne Eliakim (the brother of Je¬ 
hoahaz), to whom he gave the name of Jchoiakim, 78 and im¬ 
posed a tribute of 100 talents of silver and a talent of gold 
(about £40,000), which Jchoiakim collected by a tax on the 
land. Jehoahaz was carried by Pharaoh necho to Egypt, 


75 Johanan, the common Hebrew 
name familiar to us in the shorter form 
of John, is an abbreviation of Jclioha- 
nan (the Gift of Jehovah , equivalent 
to the Greek Theodore ): hence its j the prophet, 
application to John the Baptist (Luke) 7,3 The name itself looks more as if 
i. 13, 60-03 ; for other Johns, ^r-e Bib ,; it had been given by the priests. The 
Dirt . arts. Jchohanan and Johanan), change is from Rtf God) to Jeho (J# 
Jehoahaz means possession of Jehovah. hovaK\. 


The change of the last letter would 
be naturally inside at his accession. 

70 2 K. xxiii. 31, 30, xxiv. 18: this 
Jeremiah is a different person from 

77 Jcr. xxii. 11. 
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where ho died soon afterward. His brief reign was charao* 
terized by wickedness and oppression, but he was lamented 
as the last king of the people’s choice. Jeremiah, who had 
mourned so bitterly for Josiali, now says:—“Weep ye not 
for the dead, neither honor him: weep sore for him that goeth 
away ; for he shall return no more, nor see his native coun¬ 
try.'"’* The fortunes of Jehoahaz and his two successors are 
described in highly poetical imagery by Ezekiel . 80 

The expedition of Pharaoh-necho is related by Herodotus, 
who places the victory over “ the Syrians,” as he calls the 
people of Josiah, at Magdolus, evidently by a confusion be¬ 
tween Migdol and Megiddo. After the battle he took Ca- 
dytis, a great city of the Syrians, and he sent the garment 
he had worn in the campaign as an offering to the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidse of the Milesians . 81 It is commonly as¬ 
sumed that Cadytis is Jerusalem, the name being derived 
from its ancient appellation “ Kodesh ” (the Holy City), 
which it still bears in Arabic ( el-Khuds .) But this is scarce 
ly to be reconciled with another passage, in which Herodo¬ 
tus makes the country of “the Syrians of Palestine” extend 
from Phcenice to Cadytis (a city not much smaller than Sar¬ 
dis), after which are the places of traffic along the sea belong¬ 
ing to the Arabian king . 82 It is not improbable that Gaza 
mav be the city which Herodotus calls Cadytis. 

§ 9. Jehoiakim, the eighteenth king of Judah, was twenty- 
five years old when he was placed on the throne by Pha¬ 
raoh-necho, instead of his brother Jehoahaz ; and he reigned 
eleven years at Jerusalem, doing evil in the sight of Jeho¬ 
vah . 83 Jeremiah sternly rebukes his injustice and oppression, 
his cruelty and avarice, and his reckless luxury in building 
himself a magnificent palace, and contrasts all this with his 
father’s justice to the poor : 84 and in the Chronicles his name 
is dismissed with an allusion to “ all the abominations that 
he did.” 8 ’ From the very commencement of his reign, the 
voice of Jeremiah is heard plainly predicting, and prefig¬ 
uring by striking signs, the captivity at Babylon as a judg¬ 
ment rendered inevitable by the people’s sms, but adding the 
promise of their future restoration . 80 Attempts were made 


IV 2 K. xxiii. 31-34; 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 1-4; Jer. xxii. 10-12. 

60 Ezek. xix. 1-9. 

« Herod ii. jr,9. 

Herod, lii. 5. The arguments 
against Jerusalem apply still more 


strongly to Kerfrsh on the Orontes, 
which has been suggested by sonu 
Orientalists. 

b3 2 K. xx;ii. 36, 37; 2 Chron 
xxxvi. 5. M Jer. xxii. 13-17 

86 2 Chron. xxxvi. 8. 


M Jer. xiii. -xix. 
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to silence him by the princes, priests, and false prophets of 
the Egyptian party, who represented him as a traitor, lie 
often complains of these enemies, and he expressly predicts 
the captivity of Paslmr, the priest and governor of the Tem¬ 
ple, who had beaten him and put him in the stocks (or pil¬ 
lory .) 87 Still he faithfully delivered the messages which Je¬ 
hovah now gave him to the King of Judah by name, as plain¬ 
ly as Nathan had been sent to David. This directness of 
language is a striking character of the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
and indeed of most of the historical prophecies. In one of 
these prophecies, after mourning the death of Josiah and the 
hopeless captivity of Jchoahaz, he predicts the fate of Jehoi- 
akim to the very details of his dishonored end . 68 On anoth¬ 
er occasion the prophet took his stand in the court of the 
Temple, amid an assemblage from all the cities of Judah, to 
proclaim that God would even yet repent him of the coming 
evil if they turned to Him, but if not, that Ilis house should 
be destroyed like the tabernacle at Shiloh, and the city made 
a curse to all nations . 89 The priests and prophets now re¬ 
solved on Jeremiah’s death : and they had a precedent in 
the case of Urijaii, the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim, 
who, having uttered prophecies like those of Jeremiah, had 
been pursued by the envoys of Jehoiakim into Egypt, and 
brought back to suffer an ignominious death. The princes 
of Judah, however, before whom Jeremiah was arraigned, np- 
pealcd to the better precedent of the times of Hozekiah, who 
allowed Micaii to prophesy with impunity, and Jeremiah’s 
life was saved bv the influence of Ahikam, the son of Sha- 
phan, and other old counselors of Josiah . 00 These warnings 
were given in the beginning of Jchoiakim’s reign, and their 
fulfillment was soon begun by the overthrow of his Egyp¬ 
tian protector. 

The fourth year of Jehoiakim (n.o. C05-4) is a marked 
epoch both in secular and sacred history, though the de¬ 
struction of Nineveh, once assigned to it by chronologers, is 
now referred to an earlier date. In this year we first meet 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 01 the greatest of the Babylonian kings, 
and the destined destroyer of the Jewish monarchy. Ilis 


87 Jer. xx. 88 Jcr. xxii. 1-23. 

88 Jcr. xxvi. 1-7. 

80 Jer. xxvi. 

81 Also called Nabucliodonosor, and 
bv Jeremiah, Nebuchadrezzar. The 
last form is the nearest to hb native 
name Nabu-Kuduri-utsuj (A r ebo is the 


•protector against misfortune). The 
year u.c. G05, the fourth of Jehoia¬ 
kim, is reckoned the first year of his 
reign by Jeremiah (xxv. 1). The 
date is further fixed as the twenty- 
third year from the 13th of Josiah, 
when Jeremiah began to prophesy. 
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father, Nabopolassar, appears to have been still alive when 
he led a great army against Carcliemish, which was still held 
by the Egyptians, and inflicted a decisive defeat on Pharaoh- 
necho. This blow put an end to the hopes of the Egyptian 
party at Jerusalem, as well as to all fears of subjugation from 
that quarter, and left the city defenseless against Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. “ The King of Egypt came not again any more out 
of his land : for the King of Babylon had taken from the riv¬ 
er of Egypt unto the River Euphrates all that pertained to 
the King of Egypt . 93 Meanwhile Jeremiah, having predict¬ 
ed the overthrow of the Egyptians , 03 uttered that memorable 
prophecy, in which he fixes the duration of the coming Cap¬ 
tivity at seventy years, and predicts the fall of Babylon and 
the other nations hostile to the Jews. It was from this 
prophecy that Daniel was enabled to calculate the time of 
the promised restoration, and it was fulfilled by the decree 
of Cyrus in b.c. 536. 94 

The interesting episode of the flight of the Reciiabites to 
Jerusalem also belongs to the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s ad- 
vance from Carchemish to Jerusalem. Their fidelity to the 
patriarchal laws of their ancestor, Jonadab the son of Re- 
chab, is used by Jeremiah as a powerful reproof of the faith¬ 
lessness of the Jews toward Jehovah . 95 

Nebuchadnezzar advanced to Jerusalem, which he took 
after a brief siege, 9 * dethroned Jehoiakim, and put him in fet¬ 
ters, with a view to carry him to Babylon. For some rea¬ 
son this intention was abandoned, and Jehoiakim was restored 
to his throne as a vassal. His treasures were carried off to 
Babylon, where the vessels of the sanctuary were dedicated 
in the Temple ofBelus . 97 At the same time Nebuchadnezzar 
commissioned Ashpenaz, the chief of his eunuchs, to choose 
a number of royal and noble Hebrew youths, excelling alike in 
beauty and mental accomplishments to be brought up at his 
court and trained in the learning ofChaldaea. Among those 
thus selected were Daniel, with his three companions, Han- 
aniah, Mishael, and Azariah, to whose well-known history we 
shall soon return . 94 

2 K. xxiv. 7. 9J Jer. xlvi. 1-12. 97 2 K. xxiv. 1; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 

Jer. xxv. ; Daniel ix. 1, 2; 2 G, 7; Dan. i. 1, 2. 

Chron. xxxvi. ; Ezra i. 1. Here 98 Dan. i. 3-7. A difficulty arises 
again we notice the literal directness of from the date in this passage, the 
a chronological and historical proph- third year of Jchoaikim, instead of 
< < y :—Jerusalem, Babylon, Cyrus (Is. th a fourth, as in Jeremiah. The sim- 
xliv.), severity years, have all their lit- plcst explanation is that the advance 
er;d meanings. 95 Jer. xxxv. of Nebuchadnezzar from Babylon h<>- 

96 Dan. i. 1. gan in the third year of Jehoiakim, 
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While the long train of Syrian, Jewish, and Egyptian can- 
tires were led by the usual route, Nebuchadnezzar hastened 
back across the Syrian desert, in consequence of his father’s 
death, and ascended the vacant throne without opposition. 00 
His accession is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy at January 
21,b.c. 604, which corresponds to the fourth year of Jchoia- 
kim, the received chronology being two years too high. 100 
The state in which Jerusalem was left can be learned from 
Jeremiah, though there is great difficulty not only in deter¬ 
mining the order of his prophecies, but in deciding, among 
those that belong to this period, which were delivered be¬ 
fore, and which after, Nebuchadnezzar’s first capture of the 
city. It seems to have been after his retreat that a great 
fast was appointed for the ninth month, in the fifth year of 
Jehoiakim. 101 The occasion was seized by Jeremiah, at the 
command of God, to make a solemn appeal to the people to 
return from their evil way, that they might even yet be for¬ 
given. With the aid of his disciple and secretary, Baruch the 
son of Ncriah, he had written in a volume the whole of the 
prophecies that he had uttered, from the days ofJosiah down¬ 
ward, against Israel, Judah, and other nations. Being pre¬ 
vented, perhaps by the command of God to insure his safety, 
from going up to the Temple himself, he commissioned Ba¬ 
ruch to read the volume to the people assembled out of all 
the cities of Judah. Baruch took his station in a chamber 
above the new gate of the Temple, belonging toMiehaiah the 
scribe, who was the grandson of Shaphan, and a friend to Jer¬ 
emiah. When Baruch had read the book to the people »n 
the court below,Michaiah reported the whole to the princes 
who were assembled in the scribe’s chamber at the palace. 
Having sent for Baruch and heard him read the volume, 
they advised him and Jeremiah to hide themselves while 
they laid the matter before the king. Jehoiakim was sitting 
in his winter palace, with a fire burning in a brazier (for it 
was cold), and the prince Jehudi read the roll at his com¬ 
mand. As fast as he read, the king cut oft the leaves with a 
penknife and threw them into the fire till the whole volume 
was consumed, in spite of the intercession of Gemaliah and 
others. Jeremiah and Baruch only escaped arrest through 
having followed the .advice of the princes. But this earliest 
example of Bible-burning was as unsuccessful in suppressing 
the word of God as later feats of the same kind. Jeremiah 


Imt that Jerusalem was not taken till 
the fourth- 

09 Berosus, Fr. 7. 


3na See note 73 , on p. o89. 

101 November to December, 
G04: Jcr. xxxvi. 9. 


U-C 
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was bidden to take another roll, and to write in it the same 
words, with a further prophecy of the utter desolation of Judah, 
and of the king’s disgraceful end. So Baruch wrote in the next 
volume, at the dictation of Jeremiah, all the words of the 
book which the king had burned, “ and there were added be¬ 
sides unto them many like words.” Both king and people, 
however, remained obdurate. 102 

The failure of this last appeal can scarcely have surprised 
Jeremiah, but it had a deep effect on his more youthful and 
ardent disciple. Baruch seems to have hoped that, amid the 
solemnity of the fast, the people would have been stirred Tip 
bv his words to a movement of new national and religious 
life, and Jeremiah addresses him in words fitted to chasten 
the despair of the too sanguine patriot. He reminds him of 
God's sovereign right to break down what He had built, aud 
to pluck up what He had planted, and adds :—“ Seekest thou 
great things for thyself? seek them not: for, behold, I will 
bring evil upon all flesh, saith Jehovah : but thy life will I 
give thee for a prey ”—as if snatched from the net of the de¬ 
stroyer— u in all places whither thou goest.” 103 The promise 
was fulfilled by Baruch’s sharing with Jeremiah the protec¬ 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar when Jerusalem was taken, and by 
his afterward finding a refuge in Egypt with the remnant of 
the Jews. 104 

The burning of Jeremiah’s prophecies indicates that spirit 
of defiance which led Jehoiakim to rebel against Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, after reigning for three years as a vassal of Babylon. 10 * 
He relied, if we may believe Josephus, on the aid of Egypt. 
The Scripture narrative is here so brief that we have to fol¬ 
low other authorities, whose statements are conflicting and 
uncertain. It seems that Nebuchadnezzar was too much oc¬ 
cupied with the great conflict between the Lydian and Me¬ 
dian empires to march against Jerusalem; but his governors 
roused the surrounding nations, the Syrians, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, who joined with such forces of the Chaldaeans as 
could be spared to harass Judah. At length, in the seventh 
year of his reign (b.c. 598), he took the field in person, with 
Cyaxares, king of Media, as his ally, and marched first against 

Jer. xxxvi. There is no occa- I the following November to December 
non for the supposition of Ussher and in the king’s fifth year, 
frideaux, that the first roll was read wa Jer. xlv. 1-5. Sec the exquisite 
twice. It was written in the fourth paraphrase in the Christian Year, 11th 
year of Jehoiakim, which ended (ac- Sunday after Trinity, 
cording to the Canon) in August, in 104 Jer. xliii. 6. 
preparation for the fast which fell in 105 2 K. xxiv. 1 : b.c. 602. 
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Tyre, which had rebelled about the same time as Judah. 
Having invested the city, he marched with a part of his forces 
against Jerusalem, put Jehoiakim to death, as Jeremiah had 
prophesied, and placed his son Jehoiachin upon the throne. 10 ' 

§ 10. Jehoiachin, Jeconiaii, or Coniaii,' 1 ” the nineteentii 
king of Judah, was eight years old when he was placed 
on the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, and reigned only three 
months and ten days. 10 * Considering his infancy, “ the evil 
which he did in the sight of Jehovah” must be understood 
of the policy pursued by those who ruled in his name, the 
old idolatrous and Egyptian party. The fate which they 
brought upon the young king is vividly described bv Jere¬ 
miah, who compares Jehovah’s rejection of “ Coniah ” to the 
plucking oft* and throwing away a signet ring, and the king 
himself to a despised broken idol, foretells his captivity and 
his mother’s K without hope of return, and solemnly invokes 
the whole earth to hear the sentence of Jehovah, pronounc¬ 
ing this man childless, and the last of his line who should sit 
upon the throne of David. 109 But even this terrible burden 
is accompanied with the promise of Messiah’s kingdom and 
of the people’s restoration. 110 

The machinations of the Egyptian party at Jerusalem were 
at once crushed by Nebuchadnezzar,who again turned from 
the siege of Tyre to Jerusalem, in the eighth year of his reign 
( n.c. 598, Clinton ; 597, Kawlinson). The city was saved 
from a storm by the surrender of Jehoiachin, with his mother, 
Nehushta, and the royal harem, and all his princes and ofli- 
ccrs. They were all carried oil* to Babylon, with all the 
mighty men of the country, and all the skilled artisans, none 
being left behind but the poorest sort of the people. The to¬ 
tal number of the captives was 10,000, of whom 7000 were 
soldiers, and 1000 smiths and other craftsmen : it would seem 
that the royal family, the princes, and the priests, made up 
the other 2*000.’" Among the captives were Ezekiel, who 
had not yet received his prophetic commission, and the grand- 


,on 2 K. xxiv. G ; Jcr. xxii. 18, 19, 
xxxvi. 80 ; Polyhistor, Fr. xxiv.; Jo¬ 
seph. Antiq. x. G, 7, 8, c. Ap . i. 21 ; 
Rawlinson’s Herodotus , vol. i. pp. 513, 
514. Clinton places the end of Jc- 
hoiakim’s reign in March, n.c. 598; 
Rawlinson in n.c. 597 ; the common 
Chronology, in n.c. 599. 

107 A/qtointed of Jehovah: other 
forms of the name arc Joiachin, Joi- 
achim, and Joachim; also Joiakim 


and Joakin, by confusion with Jehoi- 
nkim. There seems 1o be an allusion 
to the meaning of his name in Jei\ 
xxii. 24. 

- J0B March to June, n.c. 597 (Clin¬ 
ton, n.c. 598). 2 I\. xxiv. 8, 9; 2 

Cliron. xxxvi. 9 ; the age given in tho 
latter passage, eight years, is clearly 
preferable to that of the former, eight* 
een. J00 Jer. xxii. 24-30. 

1,0 Jcr. xxiii. ,:J 2 K. xxiv. 10- 16 
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father of Mokpecat, Shimei,the son of Kish, a Benjamitc. 119 At 
the same time all the remaining treasures of the Temple and 


palace were carried oft', and the golden vessels of the sanctuary 
were cut in pieces. 1 ' 3 Mattaniah, the youngest son of Josiah, 
and uncle of Jehoiachin, was made king over the wretched 
remnant of Judah, under the new name of Zedekiah." 4 

One of the most remarkable circumstances of this event 
is that Nebuchadnezzar abstained from the utter destruction 
of the rebellious city. We shall see that, in all probability, 
the king had already received the first of those great revela¬ 
tions of Jehovah’s power and majesty which were made to 
him through Daniel, 114 and it seems impossible not to refer 
his moderation to this lesson. Ezekiel expressly states what 
was the policy of Nebuchadnezzar in thus continuing the ex¬ 
istence of the state: “He hath taken away the mighty of the 
land, that the kingdom might be base, that it might not lift it¬ 
self up, but that by keeping of his covenant it might stand.” 1113 
The covenant referred to is the oath which Nebuchadnezzar 
exacted of the new king, 117 and which Zedekiah shamefully 
broke. 

Jehoiachin survived for many years after the fall of Zede¬ 
kiah. For a long time his imprisonment at Babylon was rig¬ 
orous: he was closely confined and clad in a prison dress. 
T1 ic plots of the Egyptian party and the hopes of his return 
held out by the false prophet Hananiah (b.c. 595) explain 
this severity as well as Hananiah’s cruel execution ; 11B but in 

m * 

the thirty-seventh year of his captivity (on the 25th or 27th 
day of the twelfth month, Adar=Feb. b.c. 561) he was re¬ 
leased by Evil-merodach, who had just succeeded to the 
throne of Babylon (Jan. 11, b.c. 561). 119 He was received 
with kind words, was placed in the royal presence on a throne 
above all the other captive kings, received a robe of honor, 
and a portion for his daily diet, until his death. With him 
expired the royal line of Solomon. “ This man was written 
childless,” as Jeremiah had declared; and “ no man of his 
seed prospered, sitting upon the throne of David, and ruling 


U7 Joseph. Ant. x 6, § 3 ; Esth. ii. 
S. C. 

i 3 2 K. xxiv. 13; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 
19. The vessels are described as 
“those that Solomon had made.” 
Either they were too massive for re- 
rnoval on the many previous occasions 
when the Temple had been plundered, 
or they had been made to replace the 
originals. 


114 2 K. xxiv. 7. In 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 10, “ brother ” means “ father’s 
brother.” 

J15 n.c. 603. Sec chap. xxvi. § 2. 
,J0 Ezek. xvii. 13, 14. 

117 Comp. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13. 
ny Jer. xxviii. See p. 609. 
ny 2 K. xxv. 27-30 ; Jer. lii. 31- 
34. Clinton, Fasti , voh i. pp. 319 ( 
329. 
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any more in Judah.” 150 The inheritance of David passed on 
to the line of his son Nathan, whose representative, Salathiel, 
is therefore inserted in the genealogies as the son of Jelioia- 
chin, and the ancestor of Christ. 151 

§11. Zedekiah, the twentieth and last kino; of Judah, and 
the youngest son of Josiah and Hamutai, was twenty years 
old at his accession, and reigned eleven years, till the final 
destruction of Jerusalem. 155 Ilis proper name, 3Iattaniah, 
was changed to Zedekiah at his accession. The only events 
of his reign, except the brief record of the fall of Jerusalem, 
arc those connected with the history of Jeremiah, from whose 
book we learn the spirit of the times. Zedekiah accepted 
his royalty over the impoverished remnant of the Jews, as 
the vassal of Nebuchadnezzar, to whom he was bound by 
every principle of good faith. The fate of his brother and 
his nephew had proved the hopelessness of rebellion even be¬ 
fore the whole strength of the nation had been carried into 
captivity. The miserable remnant might well envy the con¬ 
dition of their captive brethren, and the time had at length 
come for piety and patriotism to show themselves in a wiso 
submission to what was proved to be the will of God. Of 
such a course Jeremiah was the assiduous ad viser. II is par¬ 
able of the two baskets of figs showed the goodness that God 
had in store for the captivity, but the hopeless state of the 
remnant left behind, 153 Ilis letter to the elders, priests, and 
prophets at Babylon warned them, in opposition to the false 
prophets who promised their speedy restoration, to make all 
their arrangements for a prolonged residence there, and re¬ 
peated the former statement that their captivity should last 
seventy years ; adding that those left behind should, after 
suffering from the sword, the famine, and the pestilence, be 
dispersed over all the world, and become a bv-wonl and re¬ 
proach. 154 From what follows we learn more of the false 
prophets whom Jeremiah denounced. Two among them, 
Ahab, the son of Ivolaiah, and Zedekiah, the son of Maase- 
iah, whose lives were as profligate as their principles, were 
seized by Nebuchadnezzar, and “ roasted in the fire,” an ex¬ 
ample which must have been the more striking from its con¬ 
trast with the deliverance of Shadrach, JMeshach, and Abed* 


,M Jcr. xxii. 30. There are allu¬ 
sions to him in the apocryphal books : 
Baruch i. 3 ; 1 Esilr. v. 5 ; Susannah. 

121 1 Chr. iii. 17; Matt. i. 12; Luke 
iii. 31. 

m From June, b.c. 598 to June, 


n.c.587, Clinton ; b.c. 597-58£, Raw. 
Iinson. 

.Ter xxiv 

124 Jcr. xxix. 1-14, 1G-20: vcr. 15 
should he placed as in the LXX., aft 
cr vcr. 21. 
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iiego. Another of the same party, Shemaiah the Nehelamite 
(or the dreamer), dared to write, as if by the word of Jehovah, 
to Zephaniah and the other priests at Jerusalem, complaining 
of Jeremiah's letter, and demanding his imprisonment. 120 Con¬ 


stant in his opposition to these false prophets, whether at Bab¬ 
ylon or at home, Jeremiah uttered his grand prophecies of the 
restoration of Israel in God’s own time, but not till then, 120 


and of the judgments that awaited all her enemies. 127 His 
of re at prophecy against Babylon, for the consolation of the 
exiles, was rendered the more impressive by the sign which 
followed it. Seraiah, the son of Neriah, who carried this 


prophecy to Babylon, was directed, after reading it, to tie a 
stone to the volume and to sink it in the Euphrates, saying, 

“Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise from the evil 

* ' _ 

that I will bring upon her.” The occasion found for ex¬ 
ecuting this commission was a visit which Zedekiah paid to 
Babylon in the fourth year of his reign (b.c. 594-3), probably 
to pay his tribute to Nebuchadnezzar, or perhaps to defend 
himself against the first suspicions of treasonable dealings 
with Egypt. For in the same year Pharaoh-necho, who seems 
never to have ventured to meet Nebuchadnezzar after the 


defeat of Carchemish, was succeeded by his son Psammetichus 
II. (the Psammis of Herodotus). From the Book of Ezekiel, 
who began in this year to enforce upon the exiles at Babylon 
the same lessons that Jeremiah was teaching at Jerusalem, 
we learn that Zedekiah entered into a treasonable correspond¬ 
ence with the new King of Egypt, which the prophet denoun¬ 
ces as a gross violation of his plighted faith, destined to end in 
the king’s being brought to Babylon for punishment, while his 
people should fall by the sword or be scattered to the winds. 12 * 
The terms of the agreement with Egypt are expressly stated 
by the prophet:—“ He rebelled against him in sending his am¬ 
bassadors into Egypt, that they might give him horses and 
much people and we are forbidden to give Zedekiah credit 
for a patriotic resistance by the declaration of the historian :— 
“He rebelled against King Nebuchadnezzar, who had made 
him 'wear by God ; but he stiffened his neck and hardened 
his heart from turning unto Jehovah, God of Israel.” 130 

At Jerusalem the plot appeared so far ripe that the false 
prophet Hananiah promised the return of Jehoiachin within 
two years, and publicly broke off the neck of Jeremiah the 


124 Jer. xxix. 21-32. 

YA Jer. xxx., xxxi. 

117 Jer. xlviii., xlix, 

1A Jer. 1., 1L The same figure is 


used to portend the fall of the mystic 
Babylon, in Kcv. xviii. 21. 

12 ' ; Ezck.xvii. 11-21. 

130 2 Chron. xxxvi. 13, 
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yoke which he wore, as a sign of the hopeless subjectio 
Judah and the surrounding nations, who seem to have joined 
the Egyptian league. Jeremiah replied that the yoke of 
wood (the present vassalage of Babylon) should be replaced 
by a yoke of iron (the final destruction of the nation), and 
predicted the death of Ilananiah, which happened within the 
year. 131 We find further evidence of the progress of the con¬ 
spiracy in the Book of Ezekiel. His vision of the Temple at 
Jerusalem, in the fifth day of the sixth month of the sixth 
year of the Captivity (b.c. 594-3), reveals the idol abomina¬ 
tions which would soon be punished by the destruction of 
all but a small chosen remnant, 132 and other visions and types 
follow to the like effect. 133 The plainer language of Ezekiel, 
about a year later (on the tenth of the fifth month of the sev¬ 
enth year of Zedekiah), 134 when the elders of Judah came to 
him to inquire of Jehovah concerning the state of Jerusalem, 
serves to show that the rebellion had broken out.' 36 The utter 
corruption of the people at this time, their persecution of God’s 
prophets and rejection of his word, so that his wrath came 
upon them “till there was no remedy the wickedness of 
Zedekiah in not humbling himself before the word of God 

o 

by Jeremiah; his faithlessness to the oath he had sworn to 
Nebuchadnezzar, and that not from religious patriotism, for 
“he stiffened his neck and hardened his heart from turning 
unto Jehovah God of Israel; and the result in tin* destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem and the capt ivity of the people t ill the t ime 
of the Persian Empire, so that the land kept her sabbaths 

for 70 years as Jeremiah had foretold ; these outlines of the 
* • ' 

catastrophe are drawn by the writer of the Chronicles. 

§ 12. It was still two years before Nebuchadnezzar laid 
siege to Jerusalem, with the resolution to destroy it utterly 
for Zedekiah’s treason. From this point the dates of Ezeki¬ 
el’s prophecies accompany the events at Jerusalem. The 
city was invested in the ninth year of Zedekiah, on the tenth 
day of the tenth month ; 137 and on the same day Ezekiel was 
commissioned to foretell its utter destruction, by striking 
images, to the exiles at Babylon. 138 The forces marshaled 


131 Jer. xxvii., xxviii. 

133 Kzck. viii., ix. 133 Ezck. x.-xii. 

134 The 10th of Ab=July 2G (about) 
n.c. 591. It was on this very day, 
five years later, that the Temple was 
destroyed. The days of our calendar 
are the anniversaries of the Jewish cal- 
endar in I8G3, which, beginning with j rv is kept as a fast by the Jews. 

2 K. xxv. 1,2; Jer. xxxix. 1, lii. 4 ; Ezck. xxiv. 


the vernal equinox, may be taken as 
normal year. 

ja3 Ezck. xx., xxii., xxiii. 

130 2 Chron. xxxvi. 11-21; comp. 
Jer. xxxvii. 1, 2. 

137 The tenth of Thcbct=Dcccml)cr 
20(about), n.c. 589. Thisanniversa- 


J3* 
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against Jerusalem comprised Nebuchadnezzar’s whole army, 
all the vassal kings of his empire, and all the nations around, 
Ammonites, Moabites, Edomites, and others, who came up tc 
avenue the quarrels of a thousand years. 139 All the fortified 
cities of Judah had already been taken except Lachish and 


Azekah. 


140 


In this extremity Zedekiah proclaimed freedom to all He 
brew slaves, and sent Zephaniah the priest, with anothei 
messenger, to entreat the prayers of Jeremiah. In reply, he 
announced the coming destruction of the city and the fate 
of the king himself. 141 The king now attempted to silence 
him bv a mild confinement in the court of the prison in the 
palace, where he had the society of Baruch. While thus 
shut up, and that iu a city environed by a mighty enemy, 
Jeremiah purchased, as the “ Goel,” a field at his native vil¬ 
lage of Anathoth in Benjamin, as a sign of that return which 
he went on to prophesy, together with the glories of Messiah’s 
kingdom. 142 This act of faith has been compared to that of 
the Roman who bought, at its full value, the ground on which 
Hannibal was encamped. 143 

And now there broke forth a deceptive ray of hope. Pha- 
raoh-hophra, 144 who had just succeeded to the throne of 
Egypt, led the forces which his father had collected to the 
relief of Zedekiah. His capture of Gaza 145 caused Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to suspend the siege of Jerusalem, and to march against 
him. And now Jerusalem exulted with the joy of a city deliv¬ 
ered from a hopeless siege. But Jeremiah forbade them to 
deceive themselves, while, on the distant banks of the Euphra¬ 
tes, Ezekiel also foretold the ruin of Egypt. 146 The princes 
of Judah now broke their solemn covenant to release their 


Hebrew slaves; and Jeremiah, having denounced their con 
duct, left the city for his home iu Benjamin. He was de 
tained by one of his enemies, who happened to be captain of 
the gate. The princes accused him of deserting to the Chal* 


133 Jer. xxxiv. 1. 145 See Jcv "’vii. 1-7. 

140 Jer. xxxiv. 7. 146 Jer. xxxvii. G-10 ; Ezek. xxix., 

141 Jer. xxxvii. 1-4, xxxiv. 1-10. xxx., xxxi. The dates of these 
This arrangement i* based on the prophecies are given: the twelfth day 
itatement in xxxvii. 4, that Jeremi- of the tenth month of the tenth year 
ah was not yet imprisoned. Ver. 7 of Zedekiah =end of December, u.c. 
of the same chapter may refer to a 588 ; the seventh of the first month 
later message, W1 Jer. xxxii., xxxiii. of the eleventh year = April, b.c. 586, 

143 Liv. xxxvi. II. and the first of the third month = end 

144 The Vaphrcs or Afiries of Man- of May, b.c. 586. These dates are 

etfio and Herodotus, and the Uaj>hrn all two years higher in the received 
of (he Egyptologers. jchronology. 

C c ; 
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daeans, a com sc which had now become common; and ho 
was imprisoned in the house of Jonathan the scribe, where lie 
remained for some time. 147 Meanwhile his warn mars were 
fulfilled by the return of the army of Nebuchadnezzar, who, 
according to Josephus, had defeated the Egyptians; though 
more probably the enemy retired without a battle. 148 

Zcdekiah now sent secretly for Jeremiah, and asked him 
“Is there any word from Jehovah?” “There is,” replied 
the prophet; “ thou shalt be delivered into the hand of the 
King of Babylon.” Hoping, it would seem, for a more fa¬ 
vorable answer, the king sent him back to the court of the 
prison, and ordered him to be fed while any bread was left 
in the city. 149 In reply to another request which the king 
sent to him by Pasliur and Zephaniah to inquire of Jehovah, 
the prophet pointed out a surrender as the only hope of 
safety. 160 Upon this the princes demanded his death as a 
traitor, and the kino-confessed himselftoo weak to withstand 

7 o # • * « • 

them. They threw Jeremiah to perish in a hideous pit of 
the prison, where he sank into the mire ; but the better feel¬ 
ings of the king came to his rescue at the intercession of the 
Ethiopian eunuch Ebed-melech, to whom he promised his life 
“for a prey” in the destruction of the city. 161 Once more 
adjured by Zedekiah, iu private, to give him counsel from 
God, the prophet pressed him to surrender; but the king 
was afraid of falling into the hands of the Jews who had re- 
volted to Nebuchadnezzar, and who had doubtless many a 
wrong to avenge. So he entreated Jeremiah to keep the in¬ 
terview a secret, and sent him back to the court of the pris¬ 
on, where he remained till Jerusalem was taken." 1 

That catastrophe was now at hand ; the ruin foreseen by 
Moses from the very birth of the nation, foretold by the 
prophets, and postponed for the sake of pious kings, as often 
as it was provoked by their degenerate successors; held in 
suspense in remembrance of God’s oath to David, but brought 
down at last by the shameless, persistent, inveterate violation 
of His covenant of piety and purity by the chosen people. 
Jehovah had done all he could by his prophets, whose words 
they despised and misused their persons, “until the wrath of 
Jehovah arose against his people till there wax no remedy .” v 

In the nineteenth year of Nebuchadnezzar, as the elevent h 
year of Zedekiah drew to a close, Jerusalem, which had been 


14 7 


Jcr xxxiv. 11-22, xxxvii. il¬ 


ls. 


It is evident from Jcr. xxxvii 
21, that the city was again invested. 


143 Jcr. xxxvii. 11-21. 150 Jcr. xxi. 

1M Jcr, xxxviii. l-IJ, xxxix 15-18. 
152 Jcr. xxxvii. 14-28. 

168 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10 
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besieged for two years and a half, with no relief except tiie 
brief diversion made by Pharaoh-hophra, was reduced to the 
List extremities of famine. On the ninth day of the fourth 
month 14 * an entrance was effected at night through a breach 
in the city wall, probably on the northern side, and the great 
officers of Nebuchadnezzar entered the Temple and took their 
nation in the middle court, as was the custom of the Assyr¬ 
ians at the conclusion of a siege. 144 Zedekiah, with all hia 
men of war. fled by the garden gate of the royal palace on 
the south side, near the present Bab-el-Mugharibeh, and took 
the road over the Mount of Olives to the valley of the Jordan. 
They were hotly pursued with the morning light. Zede¬ 
kiah was overtaken in the plain of Jericho, his army dis¬ 
persed, and himself taken. He was carried to Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar at Riblah, in Hamath, whither the king had gone to 
watch the siege of Tyre. Zedekiah spoke with his conquer¬ 
or face to face, as Jeremiah had predicted. Having seen the 
slaughter of all his sons and the princes of Judah, his eyes 
were put out, and he was sent to Babylon, where he remain¬ 
ed a close prisoner till his death. The pity, which might be 
felt for the sad fate of the last king who wore the crown of 
David at Jerusalem, must be withheld from the forsworn 
vassal, who accepted his nephew’s throne at the hand of a 
conqueror, only to prove a traitor alike to his earthly mas¬ 
ter and to his king, Jehovah. 

Other victims were selected for the vengeance of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar. The high-priest Seraiah, the second priest Zeph- 
aninh, and three door-keepers of the Temple, the command¬ 
er-in-chief, who was an eunuch, and five (or seven) of the 
principal courtiers, the scribe or mustering officer of the 
army—and sixty representatives of the people, were carried 
by Nebuzar-adan, the captain of the guard, to Riblah, where 
Nebuchadnezzar sentenced them to death, probably by im¬ 
palement and even by worse tortures, if we may judge by 
the customs that still shock our eyes on the monuments of 
Assyria and Babylon. Amid all these horrors, there is some¬ 
thing in the deliberate justice of the Eastern conqueror which 
bears a favorable contrast with the general massacre that at¬ 
tended the second great capture of Jerusalem by the virtu¬ 
ous Titus. Our involuntary respect for the grand King of 
Babylon is confirmed oy the treatment which Jeremiah met 
with in obedience to his orders. As soon as the city was 

VA Ninth of Thammuz= June vO 1&5 Layard, Nineveh , vol. ii. p. 375 ; 
July. a.c. 586. The day is still kept respecting the forms of a siege, sea 
as a fast* ibul, pp. 36G, foil 
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taken, Nebuzar-adan, with the other chief officers, sent foi 
the prophet out of the prison, and committed him to the care 
of Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, son of Shaphnn, wlio plays 
a most important part in the subsequent transactions. 

Meanwhile the Kins' of Babylon decided on the fate of 

V* « 

the rebellious city, which he had twice spared. On the sev¬ 
enth day of the following month (Ab, the fifth month) Neb* 
uzar*adan returned to Jerusalem, charged to carry out the in¬ 
structions of his master. Two clear days were occupied in 
collecting the booty that was still to be found in the Tem¬ 
ple and the city after their former spoliations, including the 
ornaments of the Temple which had been considered too bulky 
for removal, and the vessels which appear to have been left, 
out of religious respect, for the necessary service of the 
sanctuary. Among the former were the two great pillars 
of the Temple-porch, Jachin and Boaz, and the brazen sea, 
with the twelve bulls on which it rested, all of which were 
broken to pieces, and their brass transported to Babylon. 
On the third day the Temple and city were committed to 
the flames, with the palaces of the king and princes, and all 
the chief houses of Jerusalem, and the walls were leveled 
with the ground. The day of the catastrophe was the tenth 
day of the fifth month (Ab), in the nineteenth year of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar, just after the completion of the eleventh year 
of Zcdekiah. It is still observed by the Jews as a fast only 
second to the great Day of Atonement. 160 

While the work of destruction was carried on by the 
Chaldrean army, it was viewed with malignant exultation by 
the nations which had so long chafed beneath the yoke of 
their kinsman Israel. The Ammonites “ cried Aha ! against 
the sanctuary, when it was profaned ; and against the land 
of Israel, when it was desolate; and against the house of Ju¬ 
dah, when they went into captivity.” 167 Moab and Seirsaid, 
“ Behold, the house of Judah is like unto all the heathen.” 160 
The more active enmitv, which was but natural in the Phi- 
listines, who “ took vengeance, with a despiteful heart, to de¬ 
stroy it for the old hatred,” 169 was emulated by Edom, the 
nearest kinsman and bitterest rival of his brother Israel. 
“Edom hath dealt against the house of Judah by taking 
vengeance, and hath greatly offended, and revenged himself 


B.c. 586, about the end of July 
(July 2G, in 1863). Clinton places 
it in b.c. 587, and Usslicr in n.c. 588; 
but the first date is fixed by the epoch 
fcf Nebuchadnezzar’s accession, Jnn- 


j uary, n.c. 004. The same fast com¬ 
memorates the destruction of the sec¬ 
ond Temple !>v Titus. 

)i7 Ezek. xxv. 3. Iig Ezek- xxv. ft 
,:, ' J Ezek. xxv. 15. t 
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upon them." 11 ' 0 How deeply this blow was felt, is seen in the 
well-known passage in which the Psalmist joins Edom with 
Babylon herself in a common imprecation, prefacing the most 
terrible words in which retribution was ever called down 
upon a cruel foe, 1(51 with the indignant prayer:—“ Kemem- 
ber, O Lord, the children of Edom in the days of Jerusalem ; 
who said, Jiase it! rase it! even to the foundation thereof /” 
All these nations soon fell victims to the like fate, which the 
prophets again and again denounce upon them ; and the pun¬ 
ishment of Edom, in particular, forms the whole burden of 
the prophecy of Obadiah, which may be placed, by internal 
evidence, between the destruction of Jerusalem in b.c. 586, 
and the conquest of Edom by Nebuchadnezzar in b.c. 5S3. 
This brief prophecy of only twenty-one verses is chiefly re¬ 
markable for the closing prediction of the coming “day of 
Jehovah,*' in which the restoration and enlargement of Ju- 
dah and the final destruction of Edom are clearly but figures 
of the great consummation that still remains to be fulfilled, 
when. “ Saviours shall come upon Mount Zion to judge the 
mount of Esau ; and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s.” 102 

The captives who were carried away on this occasion were 
but the gleanings of those who had been led off with Jehoi- 
achin. After the escape of the warriors, the people left in 
the eitv and those who had deserted to the Clialdteans num- 
bered only 832 persons fit to bear the march. A remnant of 
the very poorest class were left to till the ground and dress 
the vineyards; and to these must be added a few objects of 
the royal favor, as Jeremiah, and those of the fugitive sol¬ 
diers and other roving bands, who had escaped pursuit in the 
fastnesses of Judaea and the desert. At the end of the Book 
of Jeremiah we have the following summary of the captivi¬ 
ties under Nebuchadnezzar: 


I. In the seventh (eighth) year of his reign (b.c. 597) 3023 Jews. 

9 “ eighteenth (nineteenth) “ u (b.c. 586) 832 “ 

twenty-third “ ■ “ “ (b.c. 582) 745 “ 


3. 


.4 4 4 


Total 


4600 Jews. 10 ® 


3W Ezek. xxv. ! of the date and interpretation of the 

1CJ ” O daughter of Babylon, who prophecy, see Dictionary of the Bible 
art to be destroyed; happy shall he art. Obadiaii . 

be, that rewardcth thee as thou hast 103 Jer. lii. 28-30. They arc ex- 
served us. Happy shall he be, that prcsslv called Jaws, apparently to dis- 
taketh and dashcth thy little ones tinguish them from resident foreign- 
against the atones ’’ fPs. cxxxvii.7-9). ers slaves and others who shared their 
304 Gbad. 21. For a full discussion captivity. The discrepancy of the 
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Those last mentioned were carried away by Nebuzar-adan at 
the time of the war with Egypt. 

It deserves especial notice that the land which we may 
henceforth call Jud.ea, 164 to distinguish it from the other parts 
of Palestine, was not subjected, like that of Samaria had been, 
to a new colonization by heathen settlers. It lay ready to 
be occupied by those to whom God had given it, after it had 
rested for the sabbatic years of which it had been deprived, 
and when they themselves had been chastened by affliction. 
This hope sustained those of the captives who, like Daniel, 
had still the faith to pray with their faces turned toward 
Jerusalem: it is mingled with the sad complaints of the pa¬ 
thetic Psalms that belong to the time of the Captivity, and 
it even breathes through the more dismal wailing of Jere¬ 
miah’s Lamentations. These choice utterances of Hebrew 
poetry may well excuse the vain attempt to point the moral 
of a catastrophe, whose long-accumulating causes and sure ap¬ 
proach have been traced at every step of the history of the 
Jewish people. 

§ 13. Before pursuing the story of the Jews at Babylon to 
the end of the Captivity, we may conclude the history of,Ju¬ 
daea itself during the last twenty-five years of Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar’s reign (n.c. 58G-561), comprising the fate of the people 
left behind, and the fortunes of Jeremiah. The desolated 
land was not abandoned to anarchy. Nebuzar-adan appoint¬ 
ed Gedaliah, the son of Ahakim,as governor at Mizpah, and 
Jeremiah joined him,"having been left at liberty by Nebuzar- 
adan to go to Babylon or wherever he pleased. 11,6 The dis¬ 
persed soldiers and people soon gathered about the new gov¬ 
ernor, who prudently exhorted them to live quietly as the 
subjects of the King of Babylon. 100 JVlany Jews appeared 
from the countries of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, and tint peo¬ 
ple were soon peacefully engaged in gathering the vintage 
and summer fruits throughout their cities. 107 But the brief 
rest from trouble was cut short by the envy of the King of 


numbers of the first captivity, and the 
10,000 reckoned in 2 K. xxiv. 14, 
seems to result from Jeremiah’s not 
counting in the soldiers. 'Flic great 
difference between even tlie largest 
total and the number who returned 
from the Captivity, 42.300, seems to 
show how large an accession was re¬ 
ceived from previous captivities, and 
especially from tbe Ten Tribes. 
w The name of Jews (i. e., men of 


Judah),which rarclv occurs up to the 
time of the Captivity (2 K. xvi. 0; 
Jcr. xxxviii. 10, xl. 11, lii. 28), seems 
to have now become the common des¬ 
ignation of the people by their con¬ 
querors (Dan. iii. 8, 12; Ezra iv. 12). 
Its gradual adoption by themselves is 
easily traced in the books of Nehevriah 
and Esther. 

100 2 K. xxv. 22 ; Jer. xi. 1-G. 

10fl 2 K. xxv. 24. 107 Jcr. xl. 7-12 
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Animon and the ambition of a Jewish prince of the royal 
blood, Ishmael, the son of Xethaniah. They had the incredi* 
ole audacity to attempt a new insurrection. Ishmael and 
ten Jewish princes came to Mizpah as friendly guests; and 
Gedaliah, who had refused to credit a warning of his treacle 
erv. was murdered with the Jews and Chaldteans who were 
with him at Mizpah, only two months after the departure of 
Xebuzar-adau. 163 Two days later a band of eighty mourners 
appeared on the frontier, from Shechem, and Shiloh, and Sa¬ 
maria. briiiiiinor offerings for the desolated house of God, a 
touching proot of the religious patriotism which was still to 
be found even in the most heathenized part of Israel. By a 
treacherous artifice, Ishmael slew- them all but ten, and cast 
their bodies, with those of his former victims, into a pit which 
Asa had dug at Mizpah for a hiding-place during his war 
with Baasha, and which may rank in history with the Gla- 
ciere of Avignon and the well of Cawnpore. He then collect¬ 
ed the people who were at Mizpah, including the daughters 
of Zedekiah, who had been intrusted to Gedeliah’s care, and 
carried them off as captives toward Ammon. He was pur¬ 
sued by the Jewish captains, headed by Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, the same who had ineffectually warned Gedeliah. 
Thev overtook him bv the great waters at Gibeon, and res- 
cued the captives, while Ishmael, with eight comrades, fled 
to Ammon. Then, instead of returning to Mizpah, they 
marched southward to Bethlehem, intending to take refuse in 
£ crypt from Nebuchadnezzar’s vengeance for the murder of 
his governor. 1 ' 9 First, however, they asked Jeremiah for 
counsel from Jehovah. In ten days the answer came, for¬ 
bidding them to go to Egypt, promising them the protec¬ 
tion of God if they remained, and assuring them that, if they 
persisted in departing, the famine, and sword, and pestilence, 
from which they fled, would overtake them in their new ref¬ 
uge. 170 So faithful was the prophet to the long-standing 
command that the people should never, under any pressure, 
seek to return by the way of Egypt. His warning only 
brought upon him a charge of conspiring with Baruch to 
speak falsely in God’s name; and both he and Baruch were 
carried to Egypt against their will, with all the remnant 
who had been left under Gedaliah. Many of the Jews had 
already taken refuge there during the whole time that Egypt 
was regarded as their help against Assyria. They now form* 


J> '' In the seventh month, Tisri= this month is still a Jewish fast fo! 
fy-ptemher to October. The third of [ the murder of Gedaliah. 

m Jer. xli. 170 Jcr. xlii. 
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ed a large community, living at Migdol, Tahpanhes, Nopli, 
and Pathros—a community which had afterward an impor- 
tant history of its own. Meanwhile they fell into idolatry, 
and Jeremiah denounced both on them and on Egypt itself 
the vengeance of Nebuchadnezzar-- a prophecy echoed from 
the banks of the Euphrates by Ezekiel, whose warnings, prom¬ 
ises, and exhortations to the exiles at Babylon still kept pace 
with the current of events in Juda»a. 

The threatened blow soon fell. In n.c. 585 Tyre surren- 
dered, after a siege of thirteen years. After a brief repose 
Nebuchadnezzar led his victorious army into Egypt, proba¬ 
bly on some new provocation by Apries. 171 In the absence of 
his own annals or other direct testimony, we can only infer 

% ' «r 

from the statements of Josephus, ,7a and from the prophecies 
of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, that the chastisement he inflicted 
on Eg ypt reached the Jews who had taken refuge there. It 
was at this time, as we have already seen, that his general 
Ncbuzar-adan carried off another remnant from Judaea, there¬ 
by probably almost completing the depopulation of the land. 178 
There is some evidence, though far from certain, that Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar invaded Kg ypt a second time, ten years later 
(b.c. 571), deposing Apnes and setting up Amasis; and this 
may be the occasion of Ezekiel’s last prophecy against that 
power. 174 At some time during the interval it is almost cer¬ 
tain that the Kimj of Babylon subdued the nations border- 

v • 

ing upon Judah, and for whose exultation in her destruction 
the prophets had denounced on them the heaviest woes, such 
as the Ammonites, Moabites, and Edomites. There is a very re¬ 
markable passage in which Jeremiah comforts the Jews amid 
all these judgments by contrasting Ilis destruction of tho 
other nations and of their present oppressors with Ilis cor¬ 
rection of themselves:—“Fear thou not, () Jacob my serv¬ 
ant, saith Jehovah: for I am with thee; for I will make, a 
full end of all the nations whither I have driven thee: hut 
I will not make a full end of thee, hut correct thee in. measure; 
yet will 1 not leave thee wholly unpunished.” 171 ’ No words: 
could express more fully the principle of Jehovah’s dealings' 
with the Jews, as the type of his dealings with his own peo-1 
pic in every age. 


171 Ilerod. ii. 101 : n.c. 581. 
272 Ant. x. <). 


date, the twenty-seventh year of tht \ 
captivity of Jchoinrhiii, answers tc 1 
173 Jcr. hi. 30: the twenty-third the thirty-fourth of Nebuchadnezzar i 
year of Nchuehadnezzar=n.r:. 582. j n.c. 570. 


171 


Ezek. xxix. 17, xxx. 1U. The 176 Jcr. xlvi. 28. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FROM THE DESTRUCTION OF THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH TO THIS 
CLOSE OF THE CAPTIVITY AT BABYLON. B.C. 586-536. 

| ]. The captives at Babylon—Daniel and his companions. § 2. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar's dream—The Imperial statue—The fiery furnace. § 3. Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s humiliation—His death. § 4. The successors of Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar § 5. Rise of Cyrus the Great, and foundation of the Per¬ 
sian Empire. § 6. Coalition of Lydia, Egypt, and Babylon against Cy¬ 
rus—Defeat of Croesus. § 7. Cyrus attacks Babylon—Siege of Babylon— 
Belshazzar’s feast—The city surprised and taken—End of the Babylo¬ 
nian Empire. § 8. Reign of “ Darius the Median,” probably Astyages. 
§ 9. Daniel under Darius—The den of lions. 10. Prophecies of Daniel 
—i. Dream of the Inuiye —ii. Dream of Nebuchadnezzar’'s madness —iii. 
Dream of the Four ’Beasts —iv. Vision of the Ram and He-yoat —v. 
Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks —vi. Vision of the Son of God, and 
Projihenj of the Last Days . § 11. Subsequent history and final desola¬ 

tion of Babvlon. 

0 

t 1. Of all historic figures, Nebuchadnezzar most striking¬ 
ly represents the power of destruction. Like his own image 
un the plain of Dura, he towers over the ground he has cleared 

C r 2 
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of every opponent from the Nile to the Euphrates. Above 
all, he had been the instrument in the hand of God to root 
out His people for their sins from the good land given to their 
fathers, but lie had yet to learn that he himself was subject 
to their God. This lesson was taught him while he enjoyed 
the fruit of his victories in the city of Babylon, which he 
had made the wonder of the world bv his “ hanging gardens'’ 
and other splendid works ; and the appointed teacher was a 
young Hebrew of the first captivity, whose career at Baby¬ 
lon was almost a repetition of that of Joseph at the court of 
Pharaoh. 

We ha ve seen that when Nebuchadnezzar first took Je¬ 
rusalem, in the third year of Jchoiakim (h.c. 005), he com¬ 
missioned Ashpenaz, the master of his eunuchs, to select the 
most comely youths of royal and noble birth, possessed of 
natural grace and acquired learning, to be educated in the 
language and wisdom of the Chaldscans. They were to re¬ 
ceive their food and wine from the king’s table, and after 
three years’ training they were to be brought before him. 
Among them were four belonging to the tribe of Judali, whose 
names were Daniel, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, which, 
according to Oriental custom (as in the case of Joseph), were 
changed by the prince of the eunuchs into Belteshazzar, Shad 
rach, Meshach, and Abcdnego. In sacred history, however, 
Daniel has retained his own name, while the other three, 
being only mentioned on one important occasion, arc known 
by their Babylonish appellations. 1 Daniel resolved that he 
would not defile himself with the king’s food and wine, things 
that had been offered to idols : and, through the tender re¬ 
gard with which he had inspired the prince of the eunuchs, 
he obtained the favor of an experiment on himself and his 
three friends. After being fed for ten days with pulse and 
water, they were found in better condition than their com¬ 
rades who had been nourished on the king’s dainties ; so this 
diet was continued to the end. Meanwhile God endowed 
them with all knowledge and wisdom, and to Daniel in partic¬ 
ular he granted the same insight into dreams and visions that 
had distinguished Joseph. When the time came for them to 
appear before the king, he found them the fairest of all their 
fellow-captives, and ten times better in wisdom and discern¬ 
ment than all the magicians and astrologers of Chahhea. So 

* * 

thev stood before him among the courtiers. 1 We must not 

4 v_ y 

1 So much is this tlie case, that meant by “ Ananias Azarins, and Mi- 
many persons quite forget who arc sacl,” in the Benedirie of our Liturgy 

3 Dan. i. 
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tai. to notice that law of God’s providence, by which, at every 
crisis of His people's history, he raised up for them a leader 
skilled in all the accomplishments of their adversaries; Abra¬ 


ham, the stately prince, among the Arab sheiks; Joseph, the 
diviner and statesman ; Moses, the warrior, and learned in all 


the wisdom of the Egyptians; Daniel, the most learned sage 
ami faultless governor in the realm of Chaldtea. Well might 
South reply to the flippant objection that God has no need 
of our learning—Mucli less has He need of your ignorance.” 

£ 2. The great opportunity for the use of Daniel’s power 
as an interpreter of dreams for the glory of God occurred in 
a manner very similar to the case of Joseph. The date as¬ 
signed to this event is the second year of the reign of Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar. 3 Liirlitfoot and others take this to mean the 


second year after the full settlement of his empire, or about 
b.c. 5 70. But as the captivity of Daniel commenced, as we 
have seen, a year before the accession of Nebuchadnezzar, 
the three years of his probation would expire in the second 
year, and the date may be taken literally. This result throws 
a flood of light on the career of Nebuchadnezzar, and espe¬ 
cially on his repeated forbearance toward Jerusalem, and his 
kindness to Jeremiah. It is needless to recount in detail 


those pictures which are so vividly impressed on our earliest 
recollections, the king’s troubled sleep and dreams, which he 
forsrot when he awoke in the morning ; his despotic demand 
of the C'haldtean soothsayers, scarcely too severe a test of 
their extravagant pretensions, to tell him the dream itself, as 
well as the interpretation ; the simplicity with which, for once 
in their lives, they confess their impotence to discover what 
was not first told them, instead of boldly avowing, like 
Daniel, that God would not conceal from the man divinely 
inspired to reveal His counsels the far lesser knowledge of 
the smns chosen to exhibit them. When their failure had 
all hut involved in their sentence of death the Hebrew men 


of learning too, Daniel obtained from the king a respite, which 
he and his companions spent in prayer; and he received the 
revelation with one of those grand utterances of praise and 
prayer that form the great charm of his book. The vision, 
which he was inspired to expound to Nebuchadnezzar, is one 


of several by which, at this epoch, when the great monarch* 
its of Asia were about to come into collision with the powers 


of the West, God revealed the steps by which the successive 


empires were to give way before His kingdom. The symbol 


2 Dan. ii. 1 
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of a colossal statue was perhaps connected with the image; 
which Nebuchadnezzar soon afterward set up on the plain of :< 
Dura. 4 As he was meditating the erection of that monument r 
of his victories, God showed him a statue whose composition 
and end revealed the fate, not only of his own empire, but of 
all the other attempts at universal dominion to the end of 
time. The lesson was the same as that which was taught toll 
the first Babel-builders on that very spot—that all such at- 'i 
tempts are futile, for the kingdoms of the world are reserved! 
to be the kingdoms of our God, and of his Christ. And now 
we can look back on the almost complete fulfillment of the3 
sign:— 

“ Quenched is the golden statue’s ray, 

The brenth of heaven has blown away 
What toiling earth had piled ; 

Scattering wise heart and crafty hand, 

As breezes strew on ocean’s sand 
The fabrics of a child.” 6 


S, 

n 


There now only remain the last relics of the system of un¬ 
godly force, the fragments of the mingled iron and clay whicl 
represent what was the last empire that claimed to be uni¬ 
versal :— 

“Ambition's boldest dream and last 
Must melt before the clarion blast 
That sounds the dirge of Komi:.” 

The confession which Daniel’s exposition of his dream dre 
from Nebuchadnezzar is scarcely the language of a converi 
to the true religion, but rather of a heathen yielding to th 
God of the Jews an exalted place among the gods. Accord 
ing to his promise, 0 he loaded Daniel with rewards, madehir 
ruler over the province of Babylon, and master of the Chat 
da?an sages, and appointed his three companions, at Ins re¬ 
quest, to high offices in the province of Babylon. 

Their fidelity to Jehovah soon underwent a terrible trial,| 
but came out as unscathed .as their persons from the. tier 
furnace. 7 That Nebuchadnezzar should have condemns 
them for such a reason so soon after the lesson he had learn¬ 
ed, is a more striking than surprising example of a despot’i 
impatience of opposition and readiness to take the bait of 
flattery. Daniel would seem to have been too firmly estab¬ 
lished in the roval favor for his enemies to venture to at 

* 

4 Townsend, Chronological Arrange - 0 Dan. ii. 4. 

merit of the Ilible , vol. ii. p. G12. 7 Dan. iii. We have met befon 

§ Keblc, Christian Year, Monday in with an instance of this mode of cxe- 
Whitsun Week. cuiion. See p. f>98. 
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tack him till they liad first made an exampie of his compan¬ 
ions. There has been much discussion respecting the vis¬ 
ion of the ** Son of God” with the three Hebrews in the fiery 
furnace. Ilis walking with them there seems to imply that 
thev were conscious of His presence and sustained by His 
comfort, like Stephen in the agony of his martyrdom, and 
thev would doubtless recognize in him the “Angel Jehovah.” 

^ V J k J 

who had so often shown himself to their fathers, and who 
had promised, “ When thou walkest through the fire, thou 
shalt not be burned ; neither shall the flame kindle upon 
thee.'” But we must not ascribe such divine knowledge to 
Nebuchadnezzar. To him the vision was that of some un¬ 
known deity, “a Son of the Gods”—but it was enough first 
to petrify 0 him with astonishment, and then to extort from 
him a warmer acknowledgment of the God of the Hebrews. 
Their enemies were silenced by a terrible decree, and they 
themselves were promoted to higher stations in the province 
of Babylon. 6 * * * 10 

£ 3. A third lesson, by which the King of Babylon was final- 
lv bowed in submission to Jehovah, is recorded in his own 
rescript to all the provinces of his empire. 11 Another dream, 
which Daniel again interpreted when the Chaldsean soothsay¬ 
ers had failed, warned the king that his reason should depart, 
and he should be driven from among men to herd with the 
beast of the field, till “seven times” 12 had passed over his 
head. The judgment came upon him at the expiration of a 
year. H is enemies had been subdued on every side, his great 
works of art and power had been completed, and, as he sur¬ 
veyed them from the roof of his palace, he forgot God, of 
whose might he had had such proofs, and exclaimed, “Is not 
this great Babylon that I have built for the house of the 
ki ngdom, by the might of my power, and for the honor of my 
majesty?” The words had scarcely mounted toward the 
vault of heaven, when a voice replied, “ O King Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, to thee it is spoken ; The kingdom is departed from 
thee adding the details of his exile from among men, all 


6 Is. xliii. 2. 

* Nebuchadnezzar the king was as - 

toriied fDan. iii. 24). This express¬ 
ive word is used bv our translators in 
two oilier passages of Daniel fiv. 19, 

v. 9;, two of Job fxvii. 8, xviii. 20), 

and two others (Ezra ix. 2*: Ezek. iv. 

17;. VJ Dan. iii. 11 Dan. iv. 

12 This is the first example of the 
mode of reckoning which has given 


so much trouble to expositors of Dan¬ 
iel and the Apocalypse. In the case 
before us the word “ times ” clearly 
signifies complete revolutions of the sea - 
sons ; in one word, years . It seems 
always to be used for years —literal 
or symbolical —where it has a definite 
chronological meaning, the great ques¬ 
tion being to decide when this is the 
case. 
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which were fulfilled for a space of seven years. Assuredly 
Nebuchadnezzar is the grandest of all despots; but the climax 
of his grandeur is seen in his publishing the history of his own 
humiliation, in order to give glory to the most high God . 13 

The seven years of Nebuchadnezzar’s madness may' safely 
be placed in the last decade of his reign, aa 571-501 ; ami, 
as he was again “established in his kingdom and excellent 
majesty was added to him,” a few years must be allowed 
after his recovery. The date of Ussher (n.c. 569-5G3) is there¬ 
fore quite late enough. After a reign of forty-three years he 
was succeeded, in b.c. 561, by r his son Evil-mukodacii (the 
Illoarudamus of the Greek writers), whose release of Jehoia- 
chin from prison is the last event mentioned in the books of 
Kings. 1 ' 

§ 4. For the twenty-three years between the accession of 
Evil-merodach and the fall of Babylon (n.c. 5G1-538) there is 
a gap in the Scripture history. The Book of Daniel passes 
at once to the capture of the city and the death of Belshazzar, 
who is called the son of Nebuchadnezzar ; 16 but this word need 
not signify more than a direct successor. Jeremiah, whose 
prophecies of this period arc almost as definite as histories, 
predicts that all nations should serve Nebuchadnezzar, and 
his son , and his sort’s son , until the very time of the land 
came; 10 and the Chronicles state that the Jews were servants 
to him and his sons, until the reign of the kin gdom of Persia. 
Our chief secular authorities for the period, Berosus, Herodo¬ 
tus, Ctesias, the Canon, and Josephus, amid many discrepan¬ 
cies of detail, y'Ct agree sufficiently to guide us to probable 
conclusions, with the aid (here unfortunately very scanty) of 
the inscriptions on the monuments. 17 The succession of kings 
seems to have been as follows:— 


B.C. 


501. Evn.-MF.itopACii, the Ron of Nebuchadnezzar. 

659. Neiuoi.i68.\r, Rbtcr’n IiurIjaikI to Evil-mcrodncli, n usurper; pcrlmps 
the same as NVrgal-sImrczer, tlie K:ib-nmg (Chief of (ha M'tgif der. 

. xxxix. 3, 13). 


Yrarfl of Itcign 
2 


3* 


13 See the magnificent ascription of 
praise in Dan. iv. 34, 35. The king’s 
disease was that type of madness 
known as Lycanthropy . in which the 
patient fancies himself a wild or do¬ 
mestic beast. It took the latter and 
milder type with Nebuchadnezzar: 
he did not “raven as a wolf.” hut : 

i 

“ate grass as oxen/’ His being nl-' 
lowed to live out of doors in squalid 
neglect must be traced to the reluc-j 
tance. partly superstitious and partly) 


prudential, to thwnrt the inclinations 
of a madman. 14 2 K. xxv. 27-50. 

Vj Dan. v. 2, 11, 13. It must be ob¬ 
served that the narrative part of the 
book ends with chap. vi. ; tlie latter 
half containing the prophetic vision* 
which Daniel saw under Belshazzar, 
Darius, and Cyrus. Respecting the 
allusions to Belshazzar in vii. 1 and 
viii. sec pp. 020, (521. 

,e Jcr. xxvii. 7; 2 (/hmu. xxxvi. 20 
17 Mr. Rawlinson’s discussion of 
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Cyrus founds the Persian Empire. 

F C Years of Reign 

5,V> L\^r^^\rouoix, his son, killed by a conspiracy, and the family of 

Nebuchadnezzar restored. Oj 

5.W N vros.vvmus or Nabonedus (Acibu-Jiit), the Lauynktus 11. of Herodo¬ 
tus. Ks probably the ?on or grandson of Nebuchadnezzar, and the last 

king of Babylon... 17 

55:'. v about). Belshazzak {Bil-shar-uzur), son of Nabonadius, becomes his 

associate in the kingdom, and governor of Babylon. 2 

6Sn Babylon taken by Cykcs, and governed by bis grandfather (?) Astyages, 

Daeics tiik Mkpe. 2 

5o6. Death of Darius—Cyrus reigns alone—Restoration of the Jews. 

hch J . Death of Cyrus, after a reign of nine years from the taking of Babylon.. 9 

£ 5. It was during the reign of Neriglissar that the great 
revolution occurred which was destined to change the fate 
of Western Asia and to act powerfully on Europe, the over¬ 
throw of the old dynasty in Media and the foundation of the 
Persian Empire by Cyrus the Great. Taking the length 
assigned to the reign of Cyrus by Herodotus, twenty-nine 
years, his accession falls in b.c. 558. 

As the restorer of the Jews, and as “called by his name” 
by the prophet Isaiah, no heathen monarch fills a more impor¬ 
tant place in sacred history. But we must not confound his 
high destiny with his personal character. Even when God, 
by the mouth of Isaiah, says of Cyrus “he is my shepherd, to 
perform all my pleasure,” “ my anointed, whose right hand I 
have holden to subdue nations before him,” he adds,“ I have 
sura anted thee, though thou hast not known me .” 19 The prej¬ 
udice raised in his favor by his appearance in the Scriptures 
has been confirmed by the choice made of him by Xenophon, 
in his romance of the “ Cyropaedia,” for the ideal model of a 
kin^r trained up and governing on Socratic principles. But 
the Cyrus of history is an Asiatic conqueror in an age of des¬ 
potic force, though a favorable specimen of his class. His his¬ 
tory proves that he had many of the virtues of a hero and a 
king; but if we seek further for his likeness, we must look 
rather at Zingis Khan or Timour, than at the Cyrus of the 
“ Cyropaedia.” 

Of the many conflicting versions of his history which were 
derived from the romantic stories of the Persian poets, that 
of Herodotus is the most probable and consistent. Passing 
over the fables of his exposure and preservation, we come to 
the fact in which all his historians concur, 20 that he dethroned 
Astyages, the last king of Media (and according to some au- 

these authorities is, upon the whole, | directly ( Anal . iii. 4, §§ 8, 11). It 
satisfactory fHerod. vol. i., essay viii.). should be remembered that the Mcdo- 
The interchange of the dental Persian Empire was always regarded 
liquids N and L is a mere dialectic va- as one, and the united nations arc con- 
rietv. 1S Is. xliv. 28-xlv. 4. tinuallv called Medes, even after tho 

* Even Xenophon confirms it in- revolution. 
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thorities, as Herodotus, his mother’s father), and transferred 
the rule over the Medo-Persian Empire to the royal family 
of Persia. This revolution transferred the Medo-Persian Em¬ 
pire from an effete dynasty to a family of hardy mountain 
eers, 31 both being of that Aryan race which had not yet oc¬ 
cupied a leading place in history. The capital was fixed ati 
4gbatana (Ecbatana). 

§ 6. The change was naturally alarming to the three great, 
monarchies of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. The first was the 1 
ancient rival of the Modes in Asia Minor, where the riven 
Halys had been fixed as the boundary of the two empires,j 
after the great battle between Alyattes, king of Lydia, and i 
Cyaxares, king of Media, which was broken oif by the same 
solar eclipse that was predicted by Thales of Miletus. 
While Astyages, or Aspadas, the successor of Cyaxares in i 
Media, reigned quietly and, as it seems, weakly, Ckcesus 
(n.c. 508), the son of Alyattes, subdued all the independent 
nations of Asia Minor west of the river Hal vs (except the 
Lycians and Cilicians, who were protected by the chain of 
Taurus), and obtained that power and wealth which make 
him so conspicuous a figure in the history of Herodotus. The 
news of the revolution effected by Cyrus decided him ou an 
attempt to check the growth of the Medo-Persian power. 
While seeking encouragement from the oracles of Greece, hej 
sent envoys to Amasis, king of Egypt, and to Nabonedus ,\ 
who had just obtained the throne of Babylon, to form an alii-1 
anec against Cvrus. It seems to have been at this time that. 
Nabonedus constructed those great works for the defense 1 oft 
Babylon and for the inundation of the surrounding country,t 
which Herodotus ascribes to an otherwise unknown Queen t 
Nitocris. Meanwhile the rapid advance of Cvrus and thei 
impetuosity of Creesus, who crossed the Halys, deceived, ac- [ 
cording to the well-known story of Herodotus, by an ambigu-J 
ous oracle, brought the conflict to an issue. Creesus was de-s 
feated and shut up within the walls of Sardis. 11 is pressing \ 
messages to his allies had scarcely arrived, when they werer 
followed by the tidings that Sardis had been surprised and) 
Creesus taken prisoner, and that Cyrus was master of hisii 
kingdom to the Aegean Sea. 34 

21 Persia Proper, or Persis. includes! authorities have identified it with c»>- if 

the highlands on the N. E. of the Per- eulated eclipses in n.c. 025, 010, 00.3, G 
sian Gulf. and 585. The date of n.c. 010 seems t 

22 This eclipse, the turning-point of best to meet all the conditions of the >t 

Asiatic chronology, is unfortunately history. 23 Herod, i. 40. 

still a subject of dispute. Different; 24 n.c. 554, Itawlinson: but the data 4 





The interval of nearly fifteen years before the final conflict 
with Babylon was probably occupied by Cyrus in finishing 
* he conquest of the tribes of Asia Minor, strengthening his 
power in Media, and subduing the more distant portion of 
the Babylonian Empire in Upper Assyria. Nabonedus seems 
to have remained on the defensive, completing the great 
works around Babvlon. At length Cyrus marched from Ec- 
batana. and crossed the river Gvndes by a diversion of its 
channel, which must have prepared his engineers, for their 
greater operation of the same kind on the Euphrates. Na¬ 
bonedus tried the fate of one battle, and, on his defeat, retired 
to Borsipp a (Bin X imriid), “the Chaldsean Benares, the city 
in which the Chaldeans had their most revered objects of 
religion, and where they cultivated their science.” 25 Here 
he surrendered after the capture of Babylon. Cyrus spared 
his life, and gave him a principality in Carmania, where he 


died. 

§ 7. M eanwhile the people of Babylon remained in fancied 
security behind their immense fortifications. The city form¬ 
ed a vast square, divided diagonally, and almost equally, by 
the Euphrates. Each side of the square was about fourteen 
miles long. 26 The double walls are said to have been about 
three hundred feet high and eighty-five feet broad; dimeiv 
sions which cease to be incredible when we remember that 

thev were vast mounds of earth and brickwork, the remains 
» / 

of which, and others like them, are still traced by travellers. 
These walls were strengthened by two hundred and fifty 
towers, and pierced with a hundred gateways, the lintels and 
side-posts, as well as the gates themselves, being of brass. 
The river was enclosed on both banks by the quays, which 
were likewise protected by walls and brass gates. These 
walls and gates are particularly referred to in that striking 
prophecy of Jeremiah, which is almost a history of the siege. 21 
The vast area of two hundred square miles, interspersed, as 
is usual in Eastern cities, with large open spaces, gave oppor¬ 
tunities for growing corn, in addition to the immense supplies 
of food which had been laid up for a siege of many years. 29 


is fixed oy most other authorities in! the circuit; each side, therefore, 120 
3.c. 540: and Cyrus is supposed to i stadia = 12 geographical miles=near* 
have been engaged in consolidating ly 14 statute miles. The dimensions 
his empire before the war with Crce- given by Ctesias are one-fourth less, 
fur-. i Perhaps lie refers to the inner of flat 

“ Niebuhr. Lectures on Aricient Jits- two walls mentioned bv Herodotus. 
loci/, lent. xii. j 27 Jer. 1. 15, li. 53, 53 


Herodotus gives 480 stadia as 


M Herod, i. 190. 
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The two banks of the river were connected by a stone bridge, 
bout a thousand yards in length, at each end of which stood 
a royal palace. The chief was that on the east, a fortress in 
itself, surrounded by triple walls, of which the outer had a 
circuit of seven miles, the middle of four and a half, and the 
latter of two and a half miles: the middle wall was three 
hundred feet high, and its towers four hundred and t wenty 
feet, and the inner one was higher still. Such statements 
may diminish our surprise at the security in which the inhab¬ 
itants of the city and palace lived under their reckless young 
prince, Belshazzar. 

Cyrus wasted no efforts on the impregnable defenses, but 
resolved to divert the stream of the Euphrates, and to enter 
the city bv its bed. When the work was complete, Belshaz- 
zar gave him the opportunity for a surprise by that great 
feast, of which we have so graphic an account in the Book of 
Daniel . 29 A thousand of his lords were assembled at the 
banquet; and the prince, inflamed with wine and flattery, or¬ 
dered the gold and silver vessels of the temple to be brought, 
that he and his wives and concubines and courtiers might 
drink in them to the praise of their gods. At that moment 
a hand was seen writing upon the wall in tin* full light of 
the candelabra. Belshazzar, his joints unnerved by fear, cried 
out for the Chaldtean astrologers and soothsayers to be 
brought before him, and proclaimed that the man who could 
read the writing should be invested with the insignia of roy¬ 
alty, and made third ruler in the kingdom . 30 While the hand 
moved slowly on from letter to letter, they confessed their 
inability to read the unknown characters. The king was be- 
side himself with terror, when a new personage appeared upon 
the scene. The “queen,” who addresses Belshazzar in the 
tone of authority, was probably his mother or his grandmoth¬ 
er, and may perhaps be the Nitocris of Herodotus. She alone 
of all the court remembered the wonders that had been re¬ 
vealed to Nebuchadnezzar by Daniel, who seems to have been 
deposed from his post as master of the soothsayers. By her 
advice the king sent for him, and repeated his offers of reward. 
Rejecting them with disdain, Daniel reproached Belshazzar 
for not learning from the example of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
for the crowning insult of that night against God. By th in 

“ t ' */ 

time the hand, which had been slowly moving over the wall, 

7 * c 1 

had completed its awful inscription:— 


w Dan. vi. his own position was that o f second 

m A confirmation of the view that ruler. 
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MEXE, MEXE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN : 

Numbered ! numbered! Weight! and Division (or the Pej'sians J. 3 " 

44 The days of thy kingdom are numbered and finished , 

Thou art weighed in the balances, and found wanting: 

Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians ” 

BeLhazzar's last act of sovereignty was to confer the pi;ora 
•sea reward on Daniel. All that is added in the Scripture 
narrative is this:—“In that night was Belshazzar the king 
of the Chaldaeans slain.” We learn from other sources 
that, while the city was sunk in revelry, Cyrus led his army 
along the empty bed of the Euphrates and entered by the 
water-gates, which it had not been thought wo ,v th while to 
secure. The soldiers fled. 34 The more distant regions of the. 
vast citv were taken and set on fire long before the news 
reached the palace, perhaps before Daniel had done expound¬ 
ing the writing on the wall. “ One post ran to meet another, 
and one messenger to meet another, to show the King of 
Babylon that the city was taken at one end, and that the 
passages were stopped, and the reeds they had burnt with 
fire, and the men of war were affrighted.” 33 At last the ene- 
my reached the citadel, in the storm of which Belshazzar 
seems to have met the fate which so nearly befell Croesus at 
Sardis, being slain by some soldiers who did not know him 
for the king. Nabonadius, his father, was taken, as we have 
seen, at Borsippa; and thus fell the empire of Babylon, little 
more than twenty years after the height of its splendor under 
Nebuchadnezzar. Its fate furnished not only a great exam¬ 
ple of the fulfillment of ancient and recent prophecies, espe¬ 
cially those of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, but also a type 
of the worldly splendor and power, the unbridled insolence, 
and the conspicuous ruin of the future oppressors of the 
Church of God, and especially of that one—whatever it be— 
which is called in the Apocalypse “ Babylon the Great, Mys¬ 
tery of Iniquity, Mother of Harlots.” 

£ 8. Instead of following the progress of Cyrus, the sacred 
history remains with the Jews at Babylon, where we reach 
simultaneously with the death of Belshazzar, that “Darius 
hie Median took (or received) the kingdom, being about 
sixty-two years old.” 34 This personage is one of the enigmas 
of sacred history. Till lately it was the fashion to identify 
him with the Cyaxares, whom Xenophon introduces, in the 

“ The last word has this double “ Darius, the son of Ahasucrus, of the 
Cleaning. ® Jer. li. 30. seed of the Medes, which was made 

29 Jer. li. 31, 32. king over the realm of the Chaldo- 

K Daniel, v. 31. Compare ix. 1:— ana.” 
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“Cyropaedia,” as the son of Astyages; and great was the 
triumph in this confirmation of Scripture by so philosophic a 
writer, against the united testimony of Herodotus and all 
the other profane historians. 34 But not only does the consent 
of all these historians overbear the romance of Xenophon, 
who evidently imagined the character of Cyaxares as a. foil 
to the virtues of Cyrus; but their testimony is confirmed by 
Scripture. In the great prophecy of Isaiah it is Cyrus that 
takes Babylon; and even in Daniel the Persians are the con¬ 
querors. Darius is too old to be identified with Xenophon’s 
Cyaxares, and his lather’s name is Ahastterus™ which has no 
affinity with Astyages, but which is the very name of Cya.ra- 
res y the father of Astyages. This is but one of many argu¬ 
ments in favor of identifying Darius the Mede with Astyages 
himself. We know that Cyrus treated his dethroned prede¬ 
cessor with the greatest honor, which lie may have carried 
so far as to yield him the outward rank of supreme king dur¬ 
ing his lifetime; for the Darius of Daniel certainly appears 
to exercise an authority over the whole kingdom more exten¬ 
sive than could have belonged to a mere governor of Baby¬ 
lon. 37 The testimony of Herodotus, and indeed of his own 
fate, to the weak character of Astyages, agrees, entirely with 
the impulsive and vacillating conduct of Darius toward Dan¬ 
iel and his enemies. Some chronological difficulties still re¬ 
main ; but, on the whole, it seems most probable that Cyrus 
committed the civil government, with the whole royal author¬ 
ity, to Astyages (Darius), while he himself was completing 
his new conquest, for a period of two years (n.o. 538-53G), 
and that on the death of Darius he assumed the sole' sovereign- 
ty (b.c. 53G). The two years of Darius are included in the 
nine years which are assigned to Cyrus in the Babylonian 
annals (n.c. 538-529), as his real position was known to the 
scribes; while the close relations of Darius with the captive 
Jews account for their speaking of him as the king, and dat¬ 
ing the year of his death as the Jirst year of Cyrus. This 

by apijinc; (vi. 98). Cyaxares is tho 
same name with the prefix Kai, which 
is seen also in the Persian name of 
Cvrus, Kai Khosru . In Scripture 
Ahasuerus is the name of several 
kin^s. ]. The father of Darius tho 
Mode, probably Cyaxares, king of Me¬ 
dia (Dan. ix. i). 2. Onnbyses, son of 

Cvrus, who probably assumed fhl 

name (Ezra iv. G). 3. Xerxes , Esther 
8T Dan. vi. 1* 


* Sec Hales, Analysis of ChronoU 
ogy, vol. iv. p. 87. Josephus, who first 
made the identification, is the only 
ancient writer, except Xenophon, that 
recognizes this Cvaxares II. 

36 Dan. ix. 1. Ahasucrus, or AcU- 
ashrerosh. is the same word as the 
Sanscrit Kshatra. a himj, Ksh€rsht in 
the Pcrscpolitan inscriptions, with the 

Hebrew prosthetic X. Its Greek form 
is Xerxes # which Herodotus explains 
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was the txiorious Year of tlieir own restoration to their land 
But before opening that new page of their history, we must 
glance at the last days of Daniel and the final fate of Babylon. 

§ 9. W e read that Daniel continued “ even unto the first 
vear of King Cyrus;” that is, as the margin of our Bible well 
nuts it, ‘* he lived to see that glorious time of the return ot 
his people from the Babylonian captivity, though he did not 
lie then.”* 8 Again we read, “ This Daniel prospered in the 
reign of Darius, and in the reign of Cyrus the Persian.” 39 
After the death of Nebuchadnezzar, or in the dynastic contests 
which followed the reign of Evil-merodach, he seems to have 
retired into obscurity till he was called forth to interpret the 
handwriting on the wall. That proof of prophetic power 
would insure him respect from the conquerors, who seem also 
to have recognized the rank conferred on him by Belshazzar. 
Shortly after the capture of Babylon we find him employed 
by the king in some commission to Susa (Slmshan), one of 
the Median capitals. 40 When Darius made a settlement of 
the provinces, in which we trace the germ of the satrapies 
of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, Daniel was made the first 
of the three “presidents” who were placed over the 120 
“ princes ” of the provinces. The Medo-Persian princes were 
doubly offended at being placed under a Jew by birth and 
a servant of the late dynasty. His administration was too 
faultless to give an opening to their envy; so they set one 
of those ingenious traps in which religious persecution is con¬ 
cealed under the guise of loyalty. Two of the grandest pict¬ 
ures in the Bible are, the faithful servant of Jehovah continu¬ 
ing his prayers thrice a day, neither diminishing their number 
nor withdrawing from his open window which looked to¬ 
ward Jerusalem, and the confessor calmly sitting in the den 
of lions, whose mouths God had shut, while the king, who had 
consented to his death, remains restless and fasting. It is 
superfluous to relate his deliverance from the lions, the pun¬ 
ishment of his enemies, and the proclamation of Darius in 
honor of Daniel’s God. 

§ 10. After this Daniel enjoyed unbroken prosperity under 
Darius and Cyrus, and doubtless had a share in advising the 
restoration of the Jews. His last vision is dated in the third 


14 Dan. i. 21. Compare the nse of iness.” The date in vcr. 1, “the 
till in P6. ex. 1, cxii. 8. third year of King Belshazzar,” is ev- 

*® Dan. vi. 28. idemlv the last unfinished •vear of his 

49 Dan. viii. I, 2. 6( I was at Shu- reign. We have met with several 

eh an. in ihc palace comp. vcr. 27, ■ previous examples of such a mode of 
4i l rote no and did the king’s bus-(computation. 
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year of Cyrus, b.c. 534. 41 The following is a summary of his 
visions, dreams, and prophecies: 

i. In the second year of Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 603. 43 The in* 
terpretation of the king’s dream of the image representing the 
four great empires, namely— 

(l.) The Golden Mead: —the Assyrio-Babylonian mon* 
archy. 

(2). The Silver Breast and Arms: —the Medo-Persian Em* 
pi re. 

(3.) The Brazen Belly and Thighs: — the Greco - Macedo¬ 
nian kingdoms, especially, after Alexander, those of Egypt 
and Syria. 

(4.) The Legs of Iron, the power of Rome, bestriding the 
East and West, but broken up into a number of states, the ten 
toes, which retained some of its warlike strength (the iron 
mingled with elements of weakness (the soft potter’s clay 
which rendered the whole imperial structure unstable. 

(5.) The Stone cut without hands out of the Living Bock , 
dashing down the image, becoming a mountain and filling all 
the earth :—the Spiritual Kingdom of Christ. 

ii. In Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, about b.c. 570. The inter¬ 
pretation of the king’s second dream concerning his mad¬ 
ness. 43 

iii. In the frst year of Belshazzar , b.c. 540. 44 Daniel’s 
dream of the Four Beasts, another symbol of the Four Um¬ 
pires, the ten horns of the fourth corresponding to the ten toes 
of the image ; ending with the judgment of the fourth beast 

cially in the “ little horn ” which rose up among the ten horns 
as the symbol of some blaspheming enemy of God, we meet 
with those images, common to Daniel and the Apocalypse, 
which are still involved in the obscurity of unfulfilled proph¬ 
ecy. 

iv. In t he third year of Belshazzar, probably soon after the 
fall of Babylon, b.c. 538. 4i 

The vision which Daniel saw at Shushan of a conflict be¬ 
tween a ram and he-goat, the symbols of the Medo-Persian 
and Macedonian powers. The peculiar character of the for¬ 
mer is represented by its two horns, of which the higher came 
up last. Alexander is plainly represented by the “ notable 
horn” of the lie-goat, and his successors by the four horns 
which replaced it. The “ little horn ” springing out of one of 


by the “Ancient of days,” and the establishment of the king 
doin of the Son of man. Throughout this vision, and espc 



11 

42 


Dan. x. 1. 
Dan. ii. 


43 Dan. iv. 44 Dan. vii. 
''■* Dan. viii. 
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Prophecy'at the Seventy IFcc&s. 

the others, and representing “ a king of fierce countenance 
and understanding dark sentences,” prospering, persecuting, 
and opposing the Prince of princes, till he is broken without 
hand, seems to correspond to the “ little horn” of the preced 
ing dream, and to involve similar difficulties/ 6 

v. In the first year of Darius, b.c. 538/ 7 Daniel, having 
read in the prophecies of Jeremiah that God would accom¬ 
plish seventy years in the desolations of Jerusalem, set him¬ 
self to seek God with fasting and the garb of mourning. His 
prayer and confession on this occasion forms a model of all 
such supplications. It was answered by the mission of the 
angel Gabriel, who now appears for the first time as the spe¬ 
cial herald of God’s purposes. 48 He comes to Daniel to 
announce the beginning of the period, the close of which he 
proclaimed to Zacharias. His message constitutes the cele¬ 
brated Prophecy of the Seventy Weeks f the leading idea of 
which, regarded as an answer to Daniel’s prayer, seems to be 
that God would mercifully recompense his people for their 
captivity at Babylon by a new possession of their land for 
seven times that period, until the whole history of the nation 
should be crowned, and its religious institutions finished, by 
the advent and sacrifice of Messiah the prince. 

We can not here enter into the minute details of the expo¬ 
sition. It is enough to point out that, from the final and ef¬ 
fectual edict of Artaxerxes Longimanus for the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem (b.c. 457) to the death of Christ (a.d. 33) was 
just four hundred and ninety years. 

vi. In the third year of Cyrus , b.c. 534. The vision of the 
Son of God to Daniel on the banks of the Hiddekel (Tigris), 
in the same glorious form in which he appeared to St. John 
in Patmos, and the prophecy that followed/® Throughout 
this prophecy both the imagery and the substance bear a close 
analogy to the Apocalypse. There can be little doubt that 
the earlier part relates to the contests between the two Greek 
kin gdoms of Syria and Egypt, which disputed the mastery of 

v ‘ The symbol is commonly inter- that a day stands for a year in the 
preted of Antiochus Epiphanes, but symbolical language of prophecy. It 
it 6eems to have a deeper meaning. is rather a plain inference from the 
Dan. ix. whole bearing of the prophecy, that 

’* Gabriel (the Man of God) is a ti- the sevens spoken of are sevens of 
<ie exactlv descriptive of the angelic years ; just as the word Sabbath is 
offi ce, and not necessarily a proper I often used for the Sabbatic year. In 
name. j fact, the phrase seems best interpreted 

4J Literally, Seventy Sevens . It | as seventy cycles of Sabbatic year8= 
must not be supposed that the expo- ; 490 years, 
fcition rests on the general assumption I 00 Dan. x.-xii. 
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Judaea; but it is clear that at some point a transition is made 
to the final mysteries of God’s government and judgment. 
How the study of those mysteries ought to be approached, 
we learn from the prophecy itself. Daniel is bidden to “ shut 
up the words and seal the book, even to the time of the end.” 
When that time is so near that God reveals his purposes to 
his people, as he did to Daniel from the books of Jeremiah, 
the Lamb in the midst of the throne will open the volume, 
seal by seal, and page by page, while his servants “ run to and 
fro on the earth, and knowledge shall be increased.” Then 
all conflicting guesses will cease respecting the “time and 
times and dividing of a time,” the 1290 and the 1335 days. 
“ None of the wicked shall understand, but the wise shall 
understand.” Meanwhile “ Blessed is he that waiteth ,” and 
blessed especially the man who is distinguished above all 
others by the assurance in God’s own word of his personal 
salvation:— 

“ He onlv of the sons of men 
•» 

Named to be heir of glory then.” 


But, though he alone is named , all who share his faith and 
follow his piety may take the comfort of the words with 
which this most perfect of all Scripture characters is dismiss¬ 
ed from the scene:—“But thou, go thy way to the end : for 
thou shalt rest, and stand in thy lot at the end of the days.” 01 

§ 11. IIow different the end of the great city in which lie 
delivered his testimony for God! Its fall was delayed for 
many years. It must have suffered greatly in its capture by 
Cyrus, and again in the reign of Darius, the son of Il ystaspes, 
when it was the seat of a rebellion under a person who called 
himself “Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabonadius.” But it 
remained the second city of the Persian Empire, and the 
residence of the king during the greater part of the year. 
Alexander ended his career in the city, which he had designed 
to renovate for his capital. The Selcucid kings of Syria trans¬ 
ferred the capital to Antioch, while they chose a more eligible 
site on the Tigris for the frontier city of Seleucia, to which 

first .and Inst historic types of righteous¬ 
ness, before the Inw and under it, com¬ 
bined with the ideal type " (Delitzseh, 
p. 271)- Some critics accountfor Dan¬ 
iel's omission to speak of the actual 
return of the Jews, though he dates a 
prophecy two years later (in the third 
year of Cyrus), by regarding the first 
/chapter of Kzra as his composition. 


61 Daniel xii. 13. The distinction 
jf Daniel in being named by Ezekiel 
(xiv. 14) with Noah and Job, for his 
righteousness, is an honor the more 
conspicuous from its being conferred 
by the inspired prophet upon a living 
man. “The order of the names— 
Noah, Daniel, and Job—seems to sug¬ 
gest the idea that they represent the 
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most of the inhabitants of Babylon removed The houses 
were deserted, and the walls became quarries for building- 
materials. The site of the city was gradually swept over by 
the neglected river, while the mounds around it crumbled into 
the moat from which they were dug. “ Babylon became heaps, 
a dwelling-place for ‘ dragons,’ an astonishment and a hissing, 
without an inhabitant ;” 52 fulfilling to the very letter the pro 
photic visions of its utter desolation, and presenting a lively 
image of the fate reserved for the mystic Babylon of later 
days. Only in our own days have those “ heaps ” given up the 
monuments of the city's grandeur, and the records from which 
we mav hope to gain confirmations and illustrations of Script¬ 
ure history as signal as the witness borne by the ruins them¬ 
selves to the truth of Scripture prophecy. 

Xot only the site of Babylon herself, but the whole plain 
of Babylonia, covered with the shapeless heaps under which 
th e great Chaldtean cities lie hidden, bears a perpetual wit¬ 
ness to the truth of the prophecy every word of which is a 
historic description:—“ Her cities are a desolation, a dryland, 
and a wilderness,a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth 
any son of man pass thereby.” 53 “ Besides the great mound,” 
savs the most distinguished investigator of the site, “other 
shapeless heaps of rubbish cover for many an acre the face 
of the land. The lofty banks of ancient canals fret the coun¬ 
try, like natural ridges of hills. Some have been long choked 
with sand; others still carry the waters of the river to dis¬ 
tant villages and palm-groves. On all sides fragments of 
glass, marble, pottery, and inscribed brick are mingled with 
that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil which, bred from the 
remains of ancient habitations, checks or destroys vegetation, 
and renders the site of Babylon a naked and hideous waste. 
Owls start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks 
through the furrows.” 54 
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§ 1 . lx the first year of his sole reign at Babylon (n.c. 536), 1 
Cyrus issued a decree for the rebuilding 9 !' the Temple, in 
tin- language of which we trace the advictf of Daniel. We 

v. . 

are not only assured that the king’s spirit was stirred up to 
this measure by God, that the word spoken by Jeremiah 
might be fulfilled, but the proclamation itself acknowledged 
the God of Israel as the God, and that He, who had given 
C vrus all the kingdoms of the earth, had charged him to build 
Him a house at Jerusalem, in Judah. He therefore invited 


the people of God throughout his empire to go up to the 
work, and charged those among whom they dwelt to help 
them with gold and goods and cattle. 

The response to this act of noble generosity—for such is 
its true character, whatever secondary motives may have 
been mixed up with it 2 —was the more easy, as the captive 
Jews had preserved their genealogies, and their patriarchal 
constitution under their princes. It is even said that they 
had a kind of ruler, called the “ Head of the Captivity,” or 
“Captain of the people;” 3 but this is very doubtful. So the 
chief of the fathers of Judah and Benjamin, with the priests 
and Levites, whose families are enumerated by Ezra, rose up 
to the work. Their neighbors made them liberal presents, 
beside freewill offerings for the Temple; and Cyrus caused 
his treasurer Mithredath to deliver the vessels of the Temple 
which Xebuchadnezzar had carried away, 5400 in number, 
to Slieslibazzar, or Zerubbabel, the prince of Judah, who was 
the leader of the migration. Thus, as the Israelites had gone 

“7 O 

forth from the first captivity laden with the spoils of Egypt, 
so now thev returned from the second enriched with the free¬ 


will offerings of Assyria, to be consecrated to the service of 
Jehovah. 4 


But they carried back greater riches than all the treasures of 
Persia, in the moral gains of their captivity. Throughout the 
history of the monarchy we have never lost sight of the fact 
that that form of government was itself a departure from the 
will of God. The attempt to consolidate the nation violated 
the constitution of the Church. Though, on the great princi- 


! At this point we at length obtain Ion, so their restoration placed a peo- 
a sure chronological epoch, from the pie friendly to Persia on the frontier 
united testimony of the sacred and of Egypt. 

secular writers. i 3 2 Esdras v. 1G; the Talmud. 

3 Just as the removal of the tin-' 4 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22, 23; Ezra i., 
b dent and rebellious Jews, always ii.: the Ixxxvth and exxvith Psalms 
disposed to side with Egypt, was a arc referred to this occasion by their 
v M'id ni'-n-iire of policy for Baby- opening words. 
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pie of condescension and forbearance, God made this defection 
the occasion of His new covenant with David, the inherent 
vices of the monarchy broke out into that long course of 
idolatry and worldly pride, which was cut short ly the cap¬ 
tivities of both branches of the nation. After the captivity 
we hear no more of these forms of evil. Too soon, indeed, we 
rind the commencement of other corruptions natural to fallen 
man, the spiritual pride and moral iniquity, which had utterly 
corrupted the people before the coming of Christ. Hut the 
seeds of those vices were as yet hidden in individual hearts. 
The people again presented, as in the wilderness, the outward 
aspect of the Church of the living God. Owing their revived 
political existence to the will of Persia, they could not at tirst 
establish a new monarchy ; nor was the attempt ever made/ 
till the usurpation of an alien—Herod the Idunuean—seemed 
to challenge their true King, the Christ, to assort llis rights. 

_ c? “ 7 1 c 

The people seem to have learned to wait for llis kingdom, and 
their political dependence gave from' scope to their religious 
organization. Religion had shared the evils of the kingdom. 
Our admiration for the magnificence of Solomon’s Temple is 
not unmingled with a misgiving of some loss of spirituality, 
and its destruction broke through a tradition which leaned 
toward an undue reliance upon ceremonies. The second Tem¬ 
ple, so strikingly inferior in outward splendor/' nay, wanting 
even the visible sign of Jehovah’s presence in the Shekinah, 
became the centre of a more spiritual worship.’ While the 
great festivals, like the other ^Mosaic institutions, were for the 
first time punctually observed, the experience of the Captivi¬ 
ty, and the examples of such men as Daniel, hud taught the 
people that God might be worshiped not at Jerusalem only; 
and their local meetings in the Synagogues, which some sup¬ 
pose to have begun during the Captivity, became a regular 
institution. The Scriptures, collected into a “Canon” soon 
after the return, superseded the prophetic office; their regu¬ 
larreading in the synagogues prevented that ignorance which 
had been so fatal under the monarchy; and the “scribes,” 
who devoted themselves to their exposition, shared the re¬ 
spect paid to the priests and Levites. Prayer, private as well 
a ■ public, regained that supreme place in God’s worship, 
which had been usurped by rites and ceremonies. The Salt 

b The assumption of the royal title by tlie Asmonaean princes was only | 
an addition of dipnitv to the head of n confessedly theocratic constitution. 

c See JV otes and I /lustrations (A.). The Temple of Zcrubbabel. 

’ The return of onlv four out of the twentv-four courses of priests musJ I 
hare placed a great check on pomp in the Tcmple-servico. 
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(*/th, which the prophets never cease to represent as the key¬ 
stone both of religion and of the charities of social life, was 
firmly established, alter a sharp contest with worldly selfish¬ 
ness. Idolatry was henceforth unknown; and the attempt 
of the Syrian kings to impose its practice adorned the Jewish 
Church with a cloud of martyrs, whose constancy confirms 
the many other proofs that the people had attained to a 
more spiritual faith. The shades of this fair picture were as 
yet in the background, and the current of the history brings 
them into prominence soon enough. They are the vices which 
our corrupt nature distills from these very virtues; spiritual 
[•ride, perverting the uses of God’s worship ; oppression and 
immorality, excused by the privileges of God’s people. 

sj 2. The number of the people forming the first caravan, 
whom Ezra reckons, not only by their families, but by the cit¬ 
ies of Judah and Benjamin, and other tribes, to which they 
belonged, with the priests and Levites, amounted in all to 
42.360, e besides 7367 men-servants and maid-servants. They 
had 736 horses, 245 mules, 435 camels, and 6720 asses. These 
numbers may seem small, in contrast to the former population 
of Judaea ; but they are large, as compared with the enumer¬ 
ation given above of the several captivities. They no doubt 
included many of the Ten Tribes, for Cyrus addressed his proc¬ 
lamation to all the servants of God throughout the empire; 
and it was responded to, not only by the fathers of Judah and 
Benjamin, but “by all whose spirit God had raised.” 8 In 
fact, though the new nation are called Jexos, the distinction 


of the tribes disappears (except in their pedigrees), and sub¬ 
sequent jealousies are religious and local, as those against 
Samaria and Xazareth. Those, however, who undertook the 
journey were doubtless a considerable minority of the cap¬ 
tives, who, as directed by Jeremiah, had settled down quietly 
in the land of their captivity, built houses, and planted vine¬ 
yards. Some followed at a later period. Others remained 
behind, forming what was called the “ Dispersion and how 
numerous these were in all the provinces of the empire wc 
**ee in the Book of Esther. 

The little band of50,000, so few and weak in comparison of 
the host that crossed the Jordan under Joshua, were led by 
Zeeubbabel, prince of Judah, and grandson of Jehoiachin, 
who was appointed Tirshatha, or governor of Judaea. 10 With 


* Ezra ii. 64, 
1 Ezra i. 5. 


Go. *Tcn Tribes with the returned Jewey 

On the mixture of the | see chap. xxiv. § 10. 

10 Ezra iii. 63. 
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him were associated the high-priest Jeshua , 11 ami ten of the 
chief elders. We have no record of the journey; hut the 
lxxxivth Psalm describes the triumph of their pious zeal to 
behold the house of God over all the hardships of the way” 
After visiting their desolate cities, tlicv assembled in the 
seventh month (Tisrir=Sept.-Oct.) at Jerusalem, to rebuild the 


altar and offer their first sacrifices at the Feast of Tabernacles. 


Though dreading the hostility of the surrounding nations, 
jhey prepared to build the Temple, hiring masons and car¬ 
penters with the money they had brought, and preparing pro¬ 
visions for the Tvrians and Sidonians, who had been com- 

W ' 

manded by Cyrus to bring cedar-trees from Lebanon by sea 
to Joppa, as Hiram had done for Solomon. 13 

In the second month of the following year (Jyar=Apr.-May, 
b.c. 535), the foundation of the Temple was laid with great 
solemnities, amid the sound of trumpets and the chorus oft he 
sons of Asaph, “ praising and giving thanks unto Jehovah, be¬ 
cause he is good, for his mercy endureth forever toward 
Israel.” But the shouts of the people were mingled with 
the weeping of the priests and elders who had seen the glo¬ 
ry of the first house, so that the cries of joy-could hardly be 
distinguished from those of sorrow.” 

§ 3. The work was not long permitted to proceed in quiet. 
The descendants of the Cutha'an colonists whom Esar-haddon 


had settled in Samaria, and whose strange mixture of idola¬ 
try with the worship of Jehovah has already been related, 
were net slow to claim affinity with a people so favored by 
Cyrus. Their request to join in building the Temple was 
indignantly rejected by the Jews, who regarded them as 
idolaters and “adversaries;” and they used all their efforts 
to earn the latter title. By hired influence at the court, as 
well as by their opposition on the spot, the building ol the 
Temple was hindered till the reign of Darius, the son of llys- 
taspes. The narrative of these transactions is somewhat per¬ 
plexed by the different opinions held respecting the Persia;*, 
kings whose names are mentioned in the books of Ezra, Es¬ 
ther. and Nehemiah. The following table exhibits the sue- 


- It is remarkable that the high- 
priest, the supreme authority in the re¬ 
stored religious commonwealth, bore 
the name at once of the captain who 
at first led Israel into the Holy Land, 
and of the Messiah whose type he is 
ni -d • in the prophecies of Zcchariah. 
n Cither Psalms which seem to be¬ 


long to inis period are l.ixxvii. 
cxi. f cxii., rxiii., cxiv., cxvi., 
rxxw, exxvii., cxxviii., cxxxiw 

13 Ezra iii. 1-7. 

14 Ezra iii. 8-13. Though 


* cv |;-. 
cxvii.. 


it v.uh 


seventy years from the first beginning 
of the Captivity, it was only fifty since 
the destruction of Jerusalem 
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cession of these kings by their ordinary Greek names, with 
the names which most probably correspond to them in Script¬ 


ure. 


15 


Beginning of each reign, B.C. 

1. CtaxaseS. king of Media. 034 

Ahasiu'ru*: Dan. ix. 1. 

Astyages. h : 3 son, last king of Media...594 

Darin* rhe 

3. c'Tiirs. son of his daughter and Canibyses, a Persian noble, founder of the Per¬ 

sian Umpire. 559 

C ;> u* begins to reigu at Babylon.Jan. 5, 538 

4. f; ^ \| I>\ 111— cOll J <111 • 3, ^aad 

A h'i'uerus: Ezra iv. (5. 16 

5. Gomates. a Magian usurper (about Jan. 1), who parsonated Smerdis, the younger 

son of Cyrus. (Reig-ns seven months). 522 

Ariaxcrre*: Ezra iv. 7, etc. 

6. Darius. the son of Hystaspes. A Persian noble, raised to the throne on the over¬ 

throw of Gomates.Jan. 1, 521 

Da riii*: Ezra iv. 5,24, v., vi. 

7. Xerxes, his son., .Dec. 23, 48G 

Aha*uerus: Esther. 

S. Artaxerxes Longimanus, his son.Dec. 7, 4G5 

ArtOJc:rxjs: Ezra vii., Nehemiah.Eudof his reign, Dec. 17, 4-3 

The subsequent kings, Xerxes II. (Sogdianus), Darius II. 
(Xothus), Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), 
and Darius III. (Codomannus), are not named in Scripture. 

Cyrus does not seem to have wavered in his Jewish poli¬ 
cy, hut his wars in Asia will account for the impediments 
permitted to delay the building of the Temple during the re¬ 
mainder of his reign. 

His son, Canibyses, was too much occupied with his one 
great enterprise against Egypt to take any notice of the let¬ 
ter of accusation against the Jews which the “ adversaries ” 
sent to him at the beginning of his reign, b.c. 529. u 

They were more successful with the usurper Gomates, to 
whom thev artfully suggested a search in the records of the 

t * CD CD 

kingdom, to prove that Jerusalem had been destroyed for its 
continual rebellions. The answer was a rescript bidding the 
work to cease, armed with which, the officers of Samaria, 
Relium, Shimshai, and their companions went up to Jerusa¬ 
lem, and put an end for the time to the building of the Tem- 

•» J D-* -,18 ° 

:ja\ b.c. d22. 

The restoration of order under Darius, the son of Hystas- 


^ The dates of those of Clinton, F. 
IF v i ii. 312. 

iC Tli - id nrifications of this Alias- 
tie ]•;:•' with X'-rxes or Artaxerxes Lon- 

i 

girnanus Besides other objections, in-| 
Volvo most violent transpositions ; and j 
the same remark applies to the iden¬ 
tification of Artaxerxes in Ezra iv. 7 
with Longimanns. 


17 Ezra iv. G. Cambvscs, who was 
named after his grandfather, would 
naturally assume the royal name of 
Axares or Cyaxares (Almsucrus), and 
we have independent evidence that ho 
bore that name (Xenophon, Cyrop . 
viii.). 

w Ezra iv. 7-24. 
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pes, was the signal for new hopes and efforts. In the second 
year of his reign (b.c. 520), the prophets IIaggai and Zkoiia- 
kiam, the son of Iddo, eonmieneed the exhortations and prom- 
ises, mingled with reproofs and warnings, which we read in 
their books. 19 The rebuilding of the Temple was resumed 
by Zerubbabel and Jesliua, who appear in the prophecies of 
Zcchariah as types of the great Prince and Priest of the ap¬ 
proaching reign of holiness. They had to deal, not with ma¬ 
lignant adversaries, but with the just authorities of a settled 
government. Being called to account for their conduct by 
Tatnai, the Persian governor west of the Euphrates, they ap¬ 
pealed to the edict of Cyrus, which was found among the 
records at Ecbatana, and the discovery brought a new edict 
from Darius, not only permitting the work, but bidding his 
officers to aid them with supplies, and threatening all who 
hindered them with the severest penalties. So the work 
went on and prospered, under the constant encouragement 
of the prophets Haggai and Zcchariah; and the house was 
finished on the third of the twelfth month (Adar=Feb.-March) 
in the sixth year of Darius (n.c. 515), twenty-one years after 
its commencement. 

The Feast of Dedication was kept with great joy. Besides 
the 700 victims offered for a burnt-offering, twelve goats 
were offered for a sin-offering “for <dl Israel” one for each 
tribe—a decisive proof that the returned “children of the 
captivity” regarded themselves as the representatives of all 
Israel, The courses of the priests and Levites wore set in 
order, according to the law of Moses and the inst itutions of 
David. It was found that only four of the original courses 
of priests were represented; but, by the division of each 
into six, the number of twentv-four was restored, and the old 
names were adopted. The solemnities wore concluded by 
the keeping of the Passover on the fourteenth day oftlie first 
month and of tlu 1 seven (lavs of the unleavened broad. 30 

§ 4. In n.c. 4SG Darius was succeeded by Xkuxkk, whose 
repulse from Greece fills so memorable a page in the history 
of Europe, but whose place in the annals of the Jews depends 
on his identification with the Ahasuerus of the Book of Es¬ 
ther. The story of the offense given to the king by the 
haughty Queen Vashti, which led to her divorce, and to the 


ia H 


The reproofs of Ilaggai for the’ 20 Ezra vi. The following Psalms 
people’s slowness in building the house ; are supposed to refer to the dedica- 
of God, while making haste to build tion of the second temple : xlviii., 
their own, areamongthe most impress- lxxxi., and cxlvi.-ch 
ive passages of the Hebrew prophets. < 
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Accession of Xerxes. 


choice of the Jewess, Hadassali, or Esther, 21 as lhs consort, 
four years afterward ; the spite of Hainan the Agagitc, be¬ 
cause Mordecai, the guardian of Esther, refused to clo him rev¬ 
erence, and his plot to destroy all the Jews throughout the 
12 7 provinces of the empire on one day ; the self-devotion of 
Esther for her people ; the rewards heaped on Mordecai for 
his ancient services to the kingdom, and the hano-ino- of Ha- 
man on the gallows he had built for the hated Jews; the per¬ 
mission to the Jews to defend themselves, and the consequent 
slaughter of 75,000 of their enemies on the thirteenth ofAdar 
(Feb.-March), besides 800 slain at the palace of Shushan 
(Susa) on that and the following day ; and the appointment 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth of Adar, on which they rested 
from slaying their enemies, for the great Feast of Farim : 22 
all these incidents are familiar to us in the beautiful narra¬ 


tive of the JBook of Esther g and no scene of Scripture his¬ 
tory is more often applied to a spiritual use, than her bold 
venture into the presence of the “king of kings ,” 23 and his 
reaching out to her the golden sceptre as the sign of grace 
(b.c. 474). 

A natural reluctance to identify this noble woman with 
Xerxes's cruel wife Amestris, whose name bears some resem¬ 
blance to Esther, is the chief objection to the identification 
of Aliasuerus with Xerxes. But the former hypothesis is 
quite unfounded, as will presently appear. The description 
of the Persian Empire as containing 127 provinces, and reach¬ 
ing from India to Ethiopia, 24 can apply to no reign before 
that of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, who is therefore taken 
by Ussher and others for Aliasuerus. But Darius is a genu¬ 
ine roval name, as distinct from Aliasuerus as his character is 
from the capricious tyrant of the Book of Esther, and his 
two wives were the daughters of Cyrus and Otanes. Others 
fix on Artaxerxes Mnemon, w T hose name is, like Xerxes, the 
equivalent of Ahasuerus. But this hypothesis is negatived 

bv the relations of Artaxerxes to the Jews, to whom he is- 

» ' 

sues a favorable decree in the seventh year of his reign, 
while Ahasuerus, in his twelfth year, is so ignorant of the 
character of the nation as to be imposed upon by the calum¬ 
nies of Haman ; nor does the character of the hitter agree with 


’* Esther is the Persian name which iii. 7, ix. 24). For an account of thia 
was given to her, derived from the feast, see p. 200. 

planet Venus. 23 Such is the proud title of thePer- 

22 That is. Feast of IsAs, from the sian monarchs on their own inscrip' 
lots cast by Haman when he was plan- tions ; that, for instance, of Bclfstm: 
ning the destruction of the Jews (Esth. I ** Esth. i. 1, viii. 1), ix. 30. 

D d 2 
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that of Artaxcrxes. Any later king is out of llu* question. 
Being thus brought baek to Xerxes, whose name is the ({reek 
form of Ahasucrus, it only remains to compare the dates ol 
the Book of Esther with the history of his reign, the leading 
events of which are, his accession in b.c. 480 (Dee. 20), 26 his 
expedition to Greece in his sixth year, n.c. 480, and his death 
at the end of his twenty-first year, b.o. 405 (Dec. IT). 20 Now 
the great feast of Ahasucrus, at which Vasliti refused to ap 
pear, was in the third year of his reign, iu\ 488, 27 the ver\ 
year in which Xerxes held a great assembly to arrange the 
Grecian war, and his marriage with Esther was in his seventh 
year, b.c. 4 7 0, 28 the year after the expedition to ({recce, when 
Xerxes might naturally seek in his harem some consolation 
for his repulse. But Amestris, who was the daughter of 
Otanes, the uncle of Xerxes, had been his wife long before 
the expedition to Greece, in which her sons were old enough 
to accompany him, and the eldest of them, Darius, married 
at the very time of his father’s marriage to Esther. 22 For all 
these reasons Esther can not be Amestris ; and, considering 
the polygamy of the Persian kings, it is not surprising that 
Herodotus should mention only two of the wives of Xerxes, 
and the Book of Esther two others. The affairs of Xerxes 
after his flight from Greece are only noticed by the ({reek 
historians as they affect the Hellenic race. 30 

§ 5. These events at the court, and tin* elevation of Mor- 
dccai to the post of prime minister, must have had a favora¬ 
ble influence on the affairs of the restored Jews ; but we have; 
no further details of their history till Ezra appears upon the 
scene, in the seventh year of Artaxcrxes I. (Longimanus), b.o. 
458. Ezra occupies a place toward the end of the history of 
the Old Covenant, resembling in many respects that of Moses 
at the beginning. lie was a priest descended from the line 
of the later high-priests. Ilis father Seraiah 31 was the grand¬ 
son of Hilkiah, hi gh-priost in the reign of Josiah. Ezra was 
especially distinguished for his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
“a ready scribe in the law of Moses.” 32 Living at Babylon, 
he gained the favor of Artaxcrxes, and obtained from him a 
commission to go up to Jerusalem, The restored Jews had 


25 Clinton, l-\ //., vol. ii. p. 312. 
Hence u.c. 485 is his first year. 

80 Clinton, /. r. 

27 Fstli. i. 3; Ilcrod. vii. 7, foil. 

23 Ksth. ii. 10. 

" Herod, vii. 31, G9, 82. 


Grecian war would very well account 
for the tribute which Ahasucrus laid 
“upon the land and the isles of ihj 
sea ” (Esth. x. 1). 

31 lie must be distinguished from 
Seraiah, who was hif'h-pricst whor 


10 The expenditure caused bv the Jerusalem was destroyed. 

32 Ezra vii. 1-G. 
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already fallen into ixroat declension, and Ezra’s Study in God’s 
law had stirred him up to a work of reformation ; u For Ezra 
had prepared his heart to seek the law of Jehovah, and to 
do it. and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” 3- * Every 
step he takes is marked by some devout acknowledgment 
of the help of God “ according to the good hand of his God 
upon him." 5 * 

The king's commission invited all the Israelites and priests 
and Levites in the whole empire who so wished to go with 
Ezra, who was sent by the king and his seven councilors to 
inquire concerning Judah and Jerusalem; bearing offerings 
from the king and his councilors and freewill-offerings from 
the people, to buy sacrifices and to decorate the Temple, be¬ 
sides vessels for its service. All the treasures beyond the 
Euphrates were commanded to supply his wants, and the 
priests and ministers of the temple were exempted from tax¬ 
ation. Ezra was commanded to appoint and instruct magis¬ 
trates and judges over the people beyond the river, with au¬ 
thority to punish, even to death, all who broke the law of 
Gcd and tlie kimr . 35 

Ezra set out from Babylon with his companions, to the num¬ 
ber of six thousand, including many children, on the first day 
of the first month (end of March, b.c. 458 ). The journey oc¬ 
cupied exactly four months, including a halt for three days 
at Ahava , 35 where he collected his caravan, and obtained an 
accession of two hundred and twenty Nethinim from Iddo, 
the chief of the Levites at Casiphia. Ashamed to ask a guard 
from the king, whom he had assured of God’s power to pro¬ 
tect them, Ezra kept a fast at Ahava to pray fora prosperous 
journey ; and this second caravan arrived safe at Jerusalem 
on the first day of the fifth month (end of July, b.c. 458 ). 
After restingr three days the treasure and vessels were deliv- 
ered to the priests, burnt sacrifices were offered by the re¬ 
turned exiles, and the king’s commissions 'were delivered to 
all the satraps west of the Euphrates . 37 

On applying himself to the work of reformation, Ezra found 
the people already infected with the evil that had proved the 
root of all former mischief, intermarriage with the idolatrous 
nations around them. His first care w r as to impress them 


33 Ezra vii. 10. 

34 Ezrav ii. G, 9, 27. 28, riii. 22, 
31. 

Ezra vii. The terms of this de¬ 
er *f* advised no doubt bv Ezra him- 

1 V 

fcvlf. &eern to contemplate a religions 


jurisdiction as wide as the kingdom 

of David and Solomon 

36 Probably the modern IIit y on the 
► * 

Euphrates, oast of Damascus (Raw* 
linson, Herodotus , vol. i. p. 31G, note). 
Casiphia is unknown. 37 Ezra viii 
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with the enormity of the sin. The example of his public' 
mourning and prayer led some of the chief persons to come 
forward, and at their suggestion the whole people were sum¬ 
moned to Jerusalem on penalty of forfeiture and expulsion 
from the congregation. They assembled on the twentieth 
day of the ninth month (December, n.c. 458) amid a storm of 
rain, and, having confessed their sin, they proceeded to the 
remedy with order and deliberation. All the strange wives 
were put away, including even those who had borne chil¬ 
dren, by the beginning of the new year (end of March, n.c. 
457). 38 At this point the account of Ezra’s proceedings ends 
abruptly with the book that bears his name, and lie does 
not appear again till thirteen years later, as the associate of 
Nehcmiah. au To the period of Ezra’s reform should proba¬ 
bly be referred the later prophecies of Zechariah, which relate 
to the declension, rejection, and ultimate restoration of the 
Jews, and to the glories of the kingdom of Christ. 40 

§ G. In the twentieth year of Art a xerxes (n.c. 445) griev¬ 
ous tidings from Jerusalem reached the royal winter resi¬ 
dence at Shushan. "Whether Ezra had returned after execu¬ 
ting his commission, or whether the instability of the Jews 
and the malice of their enemies had been too much for him, 
things were in a worse state than at any time since the Can- 
tivity. The people of Judaea were in affliction and reproae 
the wall of Jerusalem was still broken down and the gates 
burned, as they had been left by Nebuchadnezzar. This 
news was brought by Ilanani and other Jews of Jmhea to N i-> 
iikmiA ir, the son of Ilaehaliah, who appears to have belonged 
to the tribe of Judah, and who held the office of cup-bearer to 
Artaxcrxes. Overwhelmed with the tidings, he tasted, and 
prayed God to incline the king’s heart 

help his brethren. 41 At the end of four months (Chislou to 
Nisan, November to March, n.c. 444) an opportunity ollbred 
itself, on the king’s observing his cup-bearer’s sadness. Ne- 
hemiali explained its cause, and obtained leave ol absence fora 
fixed time, with letters to the governors west of Euphrates to 
aid his journey, and to Asaph, the keeper of the king’s forest, 
to supply him with timber. Already, before his arrival at Je¬ 
rusalem, he became aware of the hostility of Sanballat the 
Horonite, and Tobiah the Ammonite, but he only resolved to 
do Ins work with tin* greater speed. After the usual three 
davs of rest or purification he took a private view of the city 


*” Ezra ix., x. 

** b.c. 444: Nell. viii. 1. 


40 Z oli. ix.-xiv. 

41 Noli. i. 
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by night, ami than summoned the rulers to the work. 4 * Led 
on by the high-priest Eliashib, all of them, except the nobles 
of the Tekoitos, labored heart and hand at their regularly ap¬ 
pointed stations. The wall soon rose, and the gateways were 
rebuilt . 43 

But now Sanballat and Tobiah, who had at first scorned the 
idea of the feeble Jews fortifying their city, and had mocked 
at their wall as too weak for a fence against jackals, became 
seriously alarmed. A conspiracy was formed of the Arabians 
and Ammonites and the Philistines of Ashdod, for an attack 
upon Jerusalem before the fortification was complete. Warn¬ 
ed bv the Jews who dwelt among them, Nehemiah called 
the people to arms behind the half-finished bulwarks. This 
attitude of resistance disconcerted the plot ; but henceforth 
half of the people remained under arms, while the other half 
labored at the work, girded with their swords. Nehemiah 
kept a trumpeter always by his side to sound the alarm, and 
neither he nor his guard put ofi* their clothes except for wash¬ 
ing . 44 


Amid all this anxiety, he found time for internal reform 
The unsettled state of the nation, and the pressure of the 
king's tribute, had reduced the poorer citizens to destitution. 
They had mortgaged their lands and vineyards to their breth¬ 
ren, who moreover exacted usury from them contrary to 
the law, and many of them were sinking, with their families, 
into slavery through their debts. In a solemn assembly Ne- 
hemiah rebuked the unmerciful creditors and usurers, and 
bound them by an oath to release the persons and lands of 
their debtors. He himself set the example of disinterested¬ 
ness ; keeping a table for one hundred and fifty Jews, be¬ 
sides any who returned from exile from time to time, and yet 
declining to draw the allowance which had been paid to pre¬ 
vious governors, during the whole twelve years of his rule (u.o 
445-433).“ 

When Sanballat, Tobiah, and Geshem saw that the walls 
were finished, the breaches repaired, and that only the gates 
remained to be hung, they began new plots. Unhappily they 
were aided by a party of the nobles of Judah, turbulent and 
rebellious as ever, with whom Tobiah and his son Johanan 
were connected by family alliances. Their scheme was to 
frighten Nehemiah with a charge of suspected treason. Hav¬ 
ing failed to entrap him by the proposal of a conference, they 
wrote to him four times, and the fifth time they sent an open 


44 Neh. iv. 


43 \eli. ii. 


43 Neh. iii. 


45 Neh. v. 
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annals. Now, for the first time since the decree of Cyrus 
for their return, they could meet to worship God under the 
protection of their ramparts, with their new liberties, nay, 
their very existence as a nation, no longer at the mercy of their 
inveterate enemies. On the first day of the month the peo¬ 
ple were gathered as one man in the street before the water- 
gate, and Ezra again appears among them. At their desire 
he produced the Book of the Laic, and having opened it amid 
marks of the deepest reverence from aU the people, he read _ 
it to an audience wrapped in attention from morning to mid¬ 
day. The manner of reading was this : Ezra stood on a pul¬ 
pit / 5 with six Scribes ov Levites on his right hand and seven 
on his left, who seem to have relieved him in the reading; 
for it is said, “ they read in the book in the law of God distinct- 

The people stood in their ranks in front of the pnlpit; and 
among them were thirteen other ministers, who, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Levites, “caused the people to understand the 
law.** There can be little doubt that this phrase refers to a 
translation of what Ezra read in Hebrew into the mixed 
Chaldee dialect, which had become the vernacular tongue 
during the Captivity. The book which was thus read was 
probably . >t merely the Pentateuch, but the whole body of 
sacred writings, which had been collected into one volume 
by the care of Ezra, the first great Scribe, and which formed 
in substance what we call the Book on the Old Covenant. 6 " 


The reading produced an impression like that made on 
Josiah. All the people wept at what they heard ; not only, 
we may well believe, with regret at the past glories of their 
nation, but at the recital of the sins for which that glory had 
departed, not unmixed with a penitent consciousness of their 
own guilt. But Nehemiah (who is now first mentioned in 
the transaction), supported by Ezra and the Levites, bade 
them cease their sorrow, and go home to “ eat the fat, and 
drink the sweet, and send portions to those for whom noth¬ 
ing was prepared, for the day was holy to Jehovah.” The 
people went away to make great mirth, because they under¬ 
stood the words that were declared unto them. When the 
reading was resumed on the following day, they came to the 
institution of the Feast of Tabernacles in this very month of 
Tisri. Their excited minds caught the signal for fresh re* 
jof-inn in Jeh ovah. They went forth into the mount to fetch 


** He!;. A tower of wood. i recitative, in which the thirteen ac 

4 ' J Nch. vjji. 1-8: the last word compnnied Ezra, 
ttems to include the idea of a choral' 00 Or erroneously, Testament 
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letter, tliat the eliarge might be made public, declaring that 
it was reported among the heathen nations round about that 
the Jews intended to rebel, and that Nehemiah was fortily¬ 
ing the city with the intention of making himselfking. They 
charged him with appointing prophets to preach the news, 

1 here is a king in Judah,” and • threatened to report the 
whole matterto the king unless Nehemiah would grant them 
i conference. The prophet Shemaiah was hired to frighten 
Nehemiah into a step for his own protection, which would 
have amounted to an act of treason, lie contented himself 
with an indignant denial of the charge made in the letters, 
and with appealing to the judgment of God against Shemaiah, 
the prophetess Noadiah, and the others who tried to fright¬ 
en him. 40 

The walls being finished and the gates hung, and t he por¬ 
ters and singers and Levites appointed to their stations, Ne¬ 
hemiah committed the charge of the city to his brother 11a- 
nani and to llananiah, the ruler of the palace. The gates 
were kept barred till the sun was hot, and the people were 
arranged in watches. Such care was the more' needful, as 
the city wus still much too large for its inhabitants, and tew 
houses were yet built. 11 y the seventh month (Tisri = Sej>- 
tember—October^ iu\ 444), that is, the beginning of the civil 
new year, the people were settled in their city, and Nehe- 
iniah had comp eted the register of their genealogies. 47 

The ensuing month, the one especially allotted by Moses to 
joyful religious celebrations, was celebrated as an inauguru 
tion of the people into their new life. If not according to the 
calendar u the year of release,” in which the law was to be 
read before all the people, it well deserved that title in their 


4 * Lnnl Arthur Ilcrvey, who follows 
lb idearx and Townsend in consider¬ 
ing the Arlaxerxcs of Ezra iv. 7 as 
A rtaxcrxesLongi manus, connects t lie 
interruption of the building, related 
in Ezra iv. 7-28, with the plot of 
Sanballat and Tobiah, on the ground 
that the walls arc especially mention¬ 
ed (Hi/). Dirt . art. Kzra). Hut be¬ 
sides the general objection, already 
taken, to the transposition of the pas¬ 
sage, it seems incredible that Nehc- 
niiah should not have mentioned the 
appeal to the king, and tho conse¬ 
quent cessation of the works. On the 
contrary, he speaks of the opposition 
as unsuccessful, and the wall as fin- 


i ished in fifty-two days, on the 2otli of 
\ Elnl (Sept. n.c. 444J. As to the ques- 
tion which is mixed up with this, of 
Nehcmiah’s return to IVrsiu, and his 
second commission to Jerusalem, ai a 
point between chap. vi. and vii. (or 
i rather, as Townsend places it, between 
vii. 4, and vii. fi), there seems no clear 
proof that Nehemiah left Judaia till 
the close of the twelve years which ho 
himself names ns the duration of hit 
commission (comp. v. 14 and xiii. 0), 
notwithstanding the contrary infer- 
| once which might be drawn from 
' chap. ii. G. The time may have been 
lengthened at Nchemiah\s request. 

41 Neh. vii. ; comp. Ezra ii. 
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branches of olive, and pine, and myrtle, and palm, and thick 
trees, and made booths on the roofs and in t he courts of their 
houses, in the Temple court and along the streets to the city 
slates. Such a Feast of Tabernacles had not been kept since 
the days of Joshua. The reading of the law was continued 
for all the seven davs of the feast, and the eighth was a sol- 
emu assembly, as Moses had commanded. 61 

After the burst of joy for God’s mercy in restoring them, 
they turned to the solemn duty of humiliation and repentance 
for their sins. The Day of Atonement ought to have been 

* V 1 

kept- on the tenth of this month. 6 It had probably boon 
passed over, as requiring more solemn preparation and a more 
orderly arrangement of the Temple-service than was yet pos¬ 
sible. In its place a fast was held two days after the Feast 
of Tabernacles, on the ‘24th day of Tisri. All who were of 
the seed of Israel, carefully separating themselves from the 
strangers, appeared in the deepest- mourning, clad in sack¬ 
cloth, and with earth upon their heads. The day seems to 
have been divided into four equal parts, only broken by the 
intervals necessary for refreshment. The first throe hours 
were devoted to the reading of the law. The morning sac- 
rifice fitly introduced the second quarter, which was spent, in 
silent confession and prayer. When the hour of noon was 
past, the Levites, arranged on the steps of the Temple porch, 
or on a scaffold erected for the purpose, called upon the people 
to stand up and bless Jehovah. Then in a solemn hymn, the 
epitome of which is a fit model for all such services, they re¬ 
cited God’s mercies from the first call of Abram ; they con¬ 
fessed the sins of their forefathers, and God’s forbearance, in 
ounishing without utterly consuming them : and they ac¬ 
knowledged his justice in their present- state of humiliation 
and great distress, as servants to the kings set over them 

t 1 ' « 1 

for their sins, to whom their land yielded its increase, and 
who had dominion over their bodies and cattle at their pleas¬ 
ure. Submissive to God’s will, they ended by making a new 

' • • * ■ 

covenant with Him ; and before the sun set, it was recorded 
in writing, and sealed by the princes, priests, and Levites, 
whose names are recorded by Nehemiah, while the rest of 
the people bound themselves by a curse and an oath to walk 
in the law which God had given by Moses. The chief points 
of this covenant were: To make no intermarriages with the 
heathen; to abstain from traffic on the Sabbath, and to keep 
the sabbatic year, with its release of all debts; to pay a year 


51 Neli. viii. 


® a Lev. xxiii. 2(>. 
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ly tax of a third of a shekel for the services of the sanctuary, 
which are carefully enumerated; to otter the first-fruits and 
first-born, and the tithes due to the Levites and the priests ; 
and, in one final word, “ We will not forsake the house of our 
God.” 55 To most points of this covenant they remained faith¬ 
ful in the litter. The sins of the Jewish nation took hence¬ 
forth a direction altogether different from the open rebellion 
and apostasy of their fathers. The more scrupulous their ob¬ 
servance of the law, the more did they make it void by their 
traditions and pervert it to serve their selfishness. 

Before the people departed to their homes, it was necessa¬ 
ry to decide who of them should fix their abode at Jerusa¬ 
lem, which would have been left almost without inhabitants, 
had all taken up their residence on their old family allotments 
about the several cities and villages. It is a striking proof 
of the attachment of the Jews to their patrimonial posses¬ 
sions, that the safer residence behind the walls of Jerusalem 
should not have been the object of competition. But it was 
regarded as a sacrifice to five there ; “And the people bless¬ 
ed all the men that willingly offered themselves to dwell at 
Jerusalem. The rulers took up their abode in the capital: 
and for the rest every tenth man was chosen by lot to live 
there."" 4 The lansjuacm of Nehemiah would almost seem to 
imply that those of the people who belonged to Israel (the 
Ten Tribes) had their possessions assigned in the cities of 
Judah, and that the inhabitants of Jerusalem were taken from 
the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. The priests and Levites 
were divided in due proportions between the city and the 

count rv. 55 

_ * 

On the completion of all these arrangements a great festi¬ 
val was held for the Dedication of the Wall of Jerusalem. 
T1 ie priests and Levites, called together from all the cities of 
Judah, purified the walls and the people. The rulers were 
divided into two parts, which went round the walls in pro¬ 
cession to the riirht and to the left, the one headed bv Ezra 
and the other by Nehemiah, each with his train of priests 
and Levites, blowing the trumpets and singing thanks to God. 
The day was crowned with great sacrifices, and their shouts 
of joy sounded from the rock of Zion far and wide over the 
hills of Judah. 54 The only remaining records of Nehemiah’s 


M Neh. ix., x. 54 Neh. xi. 1, 2. 
u Neh. xi., xii. 1-26. 

M Neh. xii. 27-43. Townsend as- 
lumes this festival to have been held 
immediately after the completion of 


the wall; but vcr. 27 proves that it 
was after the Levites had been dis¬ 
tributed over the country, from which 
they had to be brought togethe* 
again. 
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twelve years’ government relate to the provision made fo! 
the priests and Levites and singers, 07 and the separation of 
the Ammonites and Moabites from the congregation, accord- 
ing to the sentence pronounced on them by Moses 1H —another 
indication of the reconstitution of the Church of Jehovah. 

$ 7. In the thirt v-seeond year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

O t * * v / 

b.c. 433, Nehemiah returned to the Persian court. After an 
interval, of what length we know not, 69 he obtained the king's 
permission to go and visit Jerusalem again, in order to reform 
serious abuses which had grown up through the weakness of 
the high-priest Eliashib and tlie rapacity of the princes. The 
former had not only yielded ihe claims of Tobiah, which Nc- 
hemiah had so firmly resisted, while his grandson had mar¬ 
ried a daughter of the other adversary, Sanbaliat, 60 but Eli- 
ashib had also prepared for Tobiah a large chamber in the 
court of the Temple, which had been used as a store-house 
for the sacred vessels, the meat-offerings, and frankincense, 
and the tithes of corn, wine, and oil for the Levites, all of 
which had been removed to'make room for the furniture of 
Tobiah. Nehemiah cleared out the furniture, and caused the 
chambers of the Temple to be purified, and restored to then* 
uses. 01 The Levites, defrauded of their tithes, had betaken 
themselves to the Levitical cities, so that the Temple was 
deserted. Nehemiah gathered them together again, com¬ 
pelled the rulers to do them justice, and the people to bring 
the tithes,and appointed faithful treasurers. 09 lie most indig¬ 
nantly reproved the nobles for the profanation of the Sabbath, 
as the sin which had brought the wrath of God upon their 
fathers. In the cities of Judah wine-presses were trodden on 
the holy day, and the gates of Jerusalem were crowded with 
Tyrian and other merchants, who carried in the supplies of 
luxury for a great city. 09 . Nehemiah had the city gate's shut 


67 Noli, xii, 44—47. conditions, wc arc brought to the last 

#e Nell. xiii. 13. The inference, year of Artaxerxes (n.c. -1-3) as a 

that many of these two nations were probable date of this visit. I’rideniix 

mingled with the Jews, both in their I allows five years, placing it in n.<‘. 

captivity and return, is confirmed by 428. 

their previous historv. ; 00 Nell. xiii. 28. r,> Neh. xiii. 4 0 

M Neh. xiii. (5. “'After the end of | M Neh. xiii. 10-11. 

davs,” is the onlv note of the time; M Neh. xiii. 1(5. lies ides the profa- 

but the phrase “all tlii j time,” as nation of the Sabbath by the carry 

well as the extent of the abuses, would ing of burdens, the passage implies a 
seem to implv a considerable interval, course of self-indulgent luxury on the 
’Flic inference is still stronger from part of the wealthy nobles, and tin utter 
the allusion in xiii. 24 to the children disregard of the law against kindling 
of the mixed marriages. As ten years fire and preparing food on the Sub¬ 
dues not seem too long to sntisfy these ■ bath. 
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fivm dusk till the end of the Sabbath, and guarded by his 
servants. At first the merchants pitched their tents round 
the wall; but Xehemiah called the Levites to guard the 
gates, and the Sabbath trading was abolished. His last re- 
form dealt with the old evil of the mixed marriages, which 
had again been contracted with women of Ammon, Moab, 
and Aslulod to such an extent that children were heard talk¬ 
ing in a dialect half Jewish and half in the language of Ash- 
dod. 64 By the most energetic measures, Xehemiah exacted 
an oath of the oifenders to abstain from all such alliances; 
and he expelled from the priesthood a son of Joiada, the son 
of the high-priest Eliashib, for his marriage with the daugh¬ 
ter of Sanballat the Horonite. 05 

Xehemiah’s narrative of these reforms is interspersed with 
the frequent appeal, ‘ Remember me, O my God, for good, and 
spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy; wipe not 
out my good deeds that I have done for the house of my God, 
and for the observances thereof.” 09 His prayer has been an¬ 
swered ever since in the preservation of his book as a part 
of Holy Scripture:—the record o^pure religious zeal, tem¬ 
pered with that prudence which is one of the highest duties 
of a governor, of unbending fidelity and self-denying liberali¬ 
ty. all for the glory and in the fear of God. 07 

ij 8. VTe have no further information of Xehemiah’s life; 
and, before returning to the important but uncertain ques¬ 
tions relating to Ezra, a few words must be said of the Proph¬ 
et, whose book ends the Scriptures of the Old Covenant, and 
who is thence called by the Jews “the seal of the prophets.” 
31 a lac hi (the angel or messenger of Jehovah) f closes the 
canon of the Jewish Scriptures with words rendered doubly 
impressive by our entire ignorance of his personal history 
Like the first prophet of the Xew Covenant, whose preaching 
is an echo of his warnings, he is simply “ the voice of one cry 


94 


Xeh. xiii. 23, 24. Wc can not 
be sure that this was the Philistine 
tongue, since Ashdod had been taken 
and perhaps colonized by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar. 

Xeh. xiii. 23-29. It is not quite 
<ri'ear whether the title, 4i the high- 
priest,” refers to Eliashib or Joinda. 
w Neh, xiii, 14, 22, 31. 

67 IIis onlv infirmity seems to have 

► m 

been a hasty temper when provoked 
by iniquity, Neb. xiii. 25. “I con¬ 
tended with th'*m, and reviled them. 


| and smote cc'rrain of them, and pluck - 
ed off their hair.'' This is said to 
have been the one fault of Gustavua 
Adolphus, who once dragged a ma¬ 
rauder from the ranks by the hair of 
his head and ordered him for execu¬ 
tion, saving, <£ It is better that I 
should punish thee, than that God 
.should punish thee and me and all 
of us on thy account.” 

08 Contracted from Malachijah. lik<i 
A hi from Abijuh. 
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ing in the wilderness and preaching repentance from flagrant 
sin as the one indispensable preliminary to the reception of 
the expected Messiah. In this view his prophecy links t he Old 
Covenant with the New; and the connection is made closer 
by his prediction of the coming of John the Baptist, as the 
Elijah of the new dispensation, and the forerunner of the An- 
gel-Jehovah, the messenger of the Covenant/"’ Already was 
the Jewish Church groaning under the dissolution of the first 
and most sacred bonds of social life; and the new Elijah was 
needed to “turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers,” lest the expected 
Messiah should come only “ to smite the earth with a curse.” 
We have only to read the prophot’s denunciation of rulers, 
priests, and people, to sec that he is describing present evils, 
and not merely predicting some future declension. These de¬ 
scriptions serve to fix the date of the prophecy. They agree 
so exactly with the state of things which Nehemiah found on 
the occasion of his last visit to Jerusalem, that the prophecy 
may be safely referred either to that period, or to a second 
declension, which soon followed the reforms of Nehemiah. 
The latter is the more probable ; for had Malachi labored, as 
some have suggested, in conjunction with Nehemiah, in the 
same way in which Isaiah supported the reforms of llezekiah, 
Nehemiah would surely have referred to him, as he does to 
the snares of the false prophets and to flu* support of Ezra, 
and as Ezra himself mentions ITaggai and Zechariaii. In any 

4 I 

case, the date of Malachi tails before the end of this century 
(n.r. 400) ; and it is not at all impossible that Ezra, if he was 
really the author of t lie Scripture Canon, may have lived long 
enough to include in it the Book of Malachi as well as that 
of Nehemiah. 

$ 0. It is disappointing to confess that tie* question just 

started must be left without a satisfactory solution. Certain 

% 

it is that we can not implicitly follow the Jewish traditions, 
either about Ezra’s personal history or about his Biblical la¬ 
bors. Josephus, whose positive statements are too often 
adopted without inquiry, would have been generally believed 
when he savs that Ezra died an old man, 70 and was buried 
magnificently at Jerusalem, had he not placed his death be¬ 
fore the government of Nehemiah ! 71 Another very preva¬ 
lent tradition places his death in Persia, some even going so 
fa- as to name the place where he died on his return iron? 


Mai. iii. 1, iv. ii, G 


70 

71 


Some make liim reach the age of 120 
Ant. xi. 5, § 5. 
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Jerusalem to the court of Artaxerxes, and where his sepulchre 
might be seen. 7 ' 2 

The works ascribed to him by Jewish tradition were: Tho 
foundation of the “Great Synagogue” of 120 members, tho 
very mention of whose names proves the more than doubtful 
authenticity of the institution; 73 the establishment of Syna* 
gogues ; the authorship of the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah. and Esther; and the collection, editing, and arrange 
ment of the whole Jewish Scriptures in one“ Canon,” under the 
threefold division of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagio 
grapha. 74 In performing this work, he is assumed to have add* 
od those passages which can not have been written by the 
authors whose names the books bear; such as the allusion to 
kings of Israel in Gen. xxxvi. 31; the account of the death and 
burial of Moses in the last chapter of Deuteronomy; and the 
many references to the state of things “ at this day.” He is 
also said to have introduced the Chaldee character (in which 
Hebrew is still written) in place of the old Hebrew character 
which is retained in the Samaritan Pentateuch, and to have 
added the vowel points (handed down by tradition from 
Moses), the divisions of the Tesukim, or verses, and the emen¬ 
dations of the Keri. Many of these details are the mere ex¬ 
pressions of a desire, natural in those who seek for the au¬ 
thority of Scripture rather in the structure of the whole book 
than in the vitality of its every member, to place under the 
sanction of one great name the changes which must have been 

e? o m t # 

made on many different occasions. But the main question is, 
whether the present Canon of the Old Testament was, in sub¬ 
stance, the work of Ezra. It must be remembered that such 
a work involved much more than the collection into one vol¬ 
ume of books already existing in a separate form ; it included 
the selection from the whole number of those which bore, and 
were to bear forever, the stamp of divine authority: for no 
one imagines that the Scriptures of the Old Testament form 
a complete collection of the ancient Hebrew literature. That 
such a work, having such authority, had been completed be- 


75 Benjamin of Tudela: sec Bib, 
Dirt. firt. Ezra. 

On the Great Synagogue, see 
Softs mid Illustrations (li.). 

74 The word Canon (icavcjv) in clas¬ 
sical Greek signifies properly a straight 
rod , as a carpenter’s rule ; and lienee 
is appiied metaphorically to a testing 
in r-thicSj or in art, or in language 
(the Canons of Grammar). As ap¬ 


plied to Scripture, the word indicates 

the rule bv which the contents of the 
% 

Bible must be determined, and thus 
secondarily nn index of the constitu¬ 
ent books. The Canon of Scripture 
may be generally described as “tho 
collection of books which forms tho 
original and authoritative written 
rule of the faith and practice of the 
Church.” 
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fore the Christian era, is clear from the allusions to the Holy 
Scriptures in the New Testament; and it was most probably 
accomplished during the Persian domination, which ended 
n.c. 323. There is every reason for its having been perform¬ 
ed at as early a period as possible. Ezra’s care to make the 
people well acquainted with the word of God is as conspicu¬ 
ous as his own knowledge of it. No man could be more qual¬ 
ified, as no time could be more fit, for a work which was most 
needful to establish the people in their faith. That the work 
must have been performed by an inspired man, is an axiom 
lying at the foundation of the whole question, unless we be¬ 
lieve, on the one hand, that the Church is endowed in every 
age with power to decide what Scriptures are canonical, or 
unless, on the other hand, we give up a canon, in the proper 
sense of the word, and reduce the authority of Script lire to 
that which literary criticism can establish for its separate 
books. On this ground, none but Ezra can be the author of 
the Canon ; for no one lias ever thought of ascribing the work 
to Nehemiah, the civil governor and man of action ; and the 
only claim made for Malachi is the addit ion of his own proph¬ 
ecy to the Canon already framed by Ezra, and even this sup¬ 
position we have seen to be unnecessary, as Ezra may have 
been the survivor. The attempt to ascribe the wick to some 
unknown inspired person later than Malachi is an example of 
the argumentum ah ignorant id , which has no weight against 
the evidence of what is known. 

It is generally supposed that, in connection with the work 
of completing the Canon, Ezra composed or collected that 
wonderful series of meditations on the worth and power of 
the Word of God which are contained in the cxixtli Psalm. 
The whole tenor of that Psalm is a powerful argument for 
the existence of a Canon of Scripture at the time of its com¬ 
position. Some also ascribe the first Psalm to Ezra. 

§ 10. While the restored Jews were thus completing the 
fabric of their religion, the irregular worship of the Samari¬ 
tans assumed the form of an organized schism by the erection 
of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. The circumstances un¬ 
der which this happened are so obscured by Josephus with fab¬ 
ulous details and chronological inconsistencies, that we can 
depend on him for little more than the existence of such a 
temple, a fact of which we have ample confirmatory evidence. 
He transposes to the reign of Darius Codomannus, the last 
king of Persia, transactions which seein to have arisen out of 
those recorded in the Book of Nehemiah. We have seen that 
the ruler’s last act of reform was the expulsion of one o f the 



r.c. 400? 
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sons of Joiada, the son of Elicshib, who had married a daugh- 
tor of Sanballat the Horonite ; and here our information from 
the Scripture narrative ceases. Now Josephus is altogether 
silent about Sanballat, the great adversary of Nehemiah, but 
he gives a long account of another Sanballat, a governor of 
Samaria under Darius Codomannus, who had a daughter mar¬ 
ried to Manasseh, the brother of the high-priest Jaddua 
rand son of Joiada). This Manasseh, he says, being expelled 
from the priesthood for his marriage, tied to his father-in-law, 
Sanballat, and, after negotiations with Darius and Alexander, 
they erected a temple on Mount Gerizim. Manasseh, who 
became the first high-priest, was joined by numerous priests 
and Levitcs, who had refused to put away their heathen 
wives, and a system of worship was organized on Mount 
Gerizim resembling that of the Jewish Temple . 75 The silence 
cf Josephus about the Sanballat of Nehemiah’s time, and the 


resemblance bet ween the banishment of his Manasseh and 
that of the sou ot Joiada, added to the very improbable de¬ 
tails with which he has embellished his story, make the con- 
elusion almost irresistible that his Manasseh was the son of 
Joiada, and his Sanballat the contemporary of Nehemiah; but 
the time of the erection of the temple on Gerizim may still be 
an open question. This much is certain, that such a temple 
was built as an assertion of the religious independence of the 
Samaritans, and that this act of schism formed the climax to 
the hostility between them, and the Jews. The temple was 
destroyed by John Hyrcanus (about b.c. 109). 76 It was to this 
sanctuary, as well as to the ancient sacrifices of the patriarchs 
at Shechem, that the Samaritan woman referred in the words 
—“ Our fathers worshiped in this mountain .” 77 


11 Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, §§ 2-4. 

77 John iv. 20. 


79 Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, § 1, 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


- A.)TEMPLE OF ZEIOJBBABEL. 

Wk have very few particulars re¬ 
garding the Temple which the Jews 
erected after their return from the 
Captivity, and no description that 
would enable us to realize its appear¬ 
ance. But there are some dimen¬ 
sions given in the Bible and else¬ 
where which arc cxtremelv interest- 

* 

ing, ns affording points of comparison 
between it and the Temples of Solo¬ 
mon and Herod after it. 

The first and most authentic arc 
those given in the Book of Ezra (vi. 
3), when quoting the decree of Cyrus, 
wherein it is said, “Let the house be 
builded, the place where they offer¬ 
ed sacrifices, and let the foundations 
thereof be 6trongly laid ; the height 
thereof threescore cubits, and the 
breadth thereof threescore cubits, 
with three rows of great stones and a 
row of new timber.” Josephus quotes 
this passage almost literally (xi. 4, 
§ 6), but, in doing so, enables us with 
certainty to translate the word here 
called row as “story” (d«/zof)—ns in¬ 
deed the sense would lead us to in¬ 
fer—for it could only apply to the 
three stories of chambers that sur-; 
rounded Solomon’s, and afterward 
Herod's Temple, and with this again 
we come to the wooden Talar which 


' cubits in height accords perfectly with 
I the words which Josephus puts into 
the mouth of Herod (xv. II, § ]) 
when lie makes him say that the 
j Temple built after the Captivity want¬ 
ed GO cubits of the height of that of 
Solomon. For ns he hnd adopted, as 
' we have seen above, the height of 120 
cubits, as written in the Chronicles, 
for that Temple, this one remained 
only GO. 

The other dimension, of GO cubits 
in breadth, is 20 cubits in excess of 
that of Solomon’s Temple, but there 
is no reason to doubt its correctness, 
for we find both from Josephus and 
the Talmud that it was the dimension 
1 adopted for the Temple when rebuilt 
or, rather, repaired by Ilcrod. At the 
same time we have no authority for 
assuming that any increase was made 
in the dimensions of either the Holv 
Place or the Holy of Holies, since we 
find that these were retained in Her¬ 
od’s Temple. And as this Temple 
of Zcrubbabcl was still standing in 
Herod’s time, and was, more strictly 
speaking, repaired than rebuilt bv 
him, we can not conceive that any of 
its dimensions were then diminished. 
We arc left, therefore, with the alter¬ 
native of assuming that the porch nnd 
the chambers all round were 20 cu¬ 
bits in width, including the thickness 


surmounted the Temple, and formed of the walls, instead of 10 cubits, as 
a fourth story. It may be remarked, j in the earlier building. This mav 
in passing, that this dimension of GO, perhaps, to some extent, be accounted 
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tor by the introduction of a passage the old Temple was than the one 
between the Temple and the rooms which on account of their poverty 
of the priests’ lodgings, instead of they had just been able to erect :9 
each being a thoroughfare, as must (Ezr. iii. 12; Joseph Ant. xi. 4, § 2), 
certainly have been the case in Solo- it certainly was not because it was 
mon's Temple. smaller, as almost every dimension 

This alteration in the width of the had been increased one-third ; but it 
lheromata made the Temple 100 cu-: may have been that the carving and 
bits in length by 60 in breadth, with' the gold, and other ornaments of Sol- 
» height, it is said, of 60 cubits, in-j omon’s Temple far surpassed this, and 
eluding the upper room, or Talar, ; the pillars of the portico and the veils 
though we can not help suspecting J may all have been far more splendid, 
that this last dimension is somewhat: so also probably were the vessels ; and 
in excess of the truth, all this is what a Jew would mourn 

The only other description of this over far more than mere architecture 
Temple is found in Hecataeus the al splendor. 

Abderite, who wrote shortly after the 

death of Alexander the Great. As (B .) XHE GREAT SYNAGOGUE, 
quoted by Josephus ( cont . Ap . i. 22), 

he savs, that u In Jerusalem toward According to the traditions of Rab-* 
the middle of the city is a stone wall- binic writers, a great council was ap¬ 
ed enclosure about 500 feet in length pointed on the return of the Jews 
(<ic -evrd-/.e6poc), and 100 cubits in from Babylon to reorganize the re¬ 
width, with double gates,” in which ligious life of the people. It consist- 
lie describes the Temple as being sit- ed of 120 members, who were known 
uateJ. as the men of the Great Synagogue, 

The last dimension is exactly what the successors of the prophets—them. 
is obtained by doubling the width of selves, in their turn, succeeded by 
the tabernacle enclosure as applied to scribes prominent individually as 
Solomon’s Temple (see p. 485), and teachers. Ezra was recognized as 
may therefore be accepted as tolera- president. Among the other menu 
blv certain, but the 500 feet in length bers, in part together, in part success- 
exceeds any thing we have yet reach- ively, were Joshua the high - priest, 
ed by 200 feet. It may be that at this Zerubbabel, and their companions, 
age it was found necessary to add a Daniel and the three “ children,” the 
court for the women or the Gentiles, prophets Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
a sort of Narthex, or Galilee, for those the rulers Nehemiah and Mordecai. 
who could not enter the Temple. If Their aim was to restore again the 
this, or these together, were 100 cu- crown, ox glory of Israel, i. e.,to rein¬ 
bits square, it would make up the state in its majesty the name of God 
nearly 5 plethra” of our author, as Great, Mighty, Terrible (Deut. vii, 
Hecataeus also mentions that the al- 21, x. 17; Neh. i. 5, ix. 32; Jer. 
rar was 20 cubits square and 10 high, xxxii. 18 ; Dan. ix. 4). To this end 
And although he mentions the Tern- they collected all the sacred writings 
pie itself, he unfortunately does not of former ages and their own, and so 
supply us w ith any dimensions. completed the Canon of the Old Tes- 

From these dimensions we gather, lament. Their w r ork included the 
that if “ the Priests and Levites and j revision of the text, and this w’as 6et- 
Elders of families were disconsolate, tied by the introduction of the vowel 
«.t seeing how much more sumptuous I points, which have been handed down 
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to us by the Masoretic editors. They 
instituted the Feast of Purim. They 
organized the ritual of the synagogue. 
Their decrees were quoted afterward 
as those of the elders (the irpta^vrepoi 
of Mark vii. 3, the apxaioi of Matt. v. 
21, 27, 33), the Dibre Sopherim ( = 
words of the 6cribes), which were of 
more authority than the law itself. 

Much of this is evidently uncertain. 
The absence of anv historical men- 
tion of such a bodv, not onlv in the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, 
but in Josephus and Philo, has led 


some critics to reject the whole state¬ 
ment as a Rabinic invention, resting 
on no other foundation than the ex¬ 
istence, after the exile, of a Sanhe¬ 
drim of 71 or 72 members, charged 
with supreme executive functions 
The narrative of Nell. viii. 13 clearly 

t 

implies the existence of a body of men 
acting as councilors under the presi¬ 
dency of Ezra, and these may have 
been an assembly of delegates from 
all provincial synagogues — a synod 
(to use the terminology of a latei 
time) of the National Church. 
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THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

* ^ Language the Old Test&meut. § 2. Collection of the books of the Old Testaments 
Jewish arrangement under the three heads of the Lair, the Prophet s, and the Hagio* 
nrapha . 5 3. Names given to the collected books of the Old Testament. $ 4 Arrange¬ 

ment of the books in the present Appendix.—I. THE PENTATEUCH. § 5. Name— 
Object—Authorship. §6. The Book of Genesis. §7. The Book of Exodus. §8. The 
Book of Leviticus. §9. The Book of Numbers. § 10. The Book of Deuteronomy. —II. 
THE HISTORICAL BOOKS. § 11. The Book of Joshua. § 12. Authorship of the 
Books of Judges,, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings. § 13. Books of Judges and of Ruth. § 14. 
The B oks of Samuel. § 15. The Books of Kings. § 1(3. The Books of Chronicles. 
v 17. Relation of the Books of Chronicles to those of Kings. § IS. The Book of Ezra. 
§ 19. The Book of Nehemiail § 20. The Book of Esther.— III. THE PROPHETS. 
§ 21. The Prophetic Order. (A.) The Four Great Prophets . § 22. Isaiah. § 23. 

Jeremiah. The Book of Lamentations. § 24 Ezekiel. § £5. Daniel. (B.) Ths 
Ttcelve Minor Prophets. § 26. Hosea, § 27. Joel. § 28. Amos. § 29. Obadiaii. 
§30. Jon ail §31. Micah. §32. Nahum. §33. Habakkuk. §34. Z auhanlah. §35. 
IIaggal §36. Zechabiaji. §37. Malaciii. IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. §38, 
The Book of Psai.mb. § 39. Song of Solomon, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Job. 

§ 1. We have thus carried down the History of the Old Testament from 
the earliest times to the close of the Jewish Canon. But our task would be 
incomplete without giving a brief account of those books which form the 
chief and. during the greater period, the sole authority for this history. 

All the books of the Old Testament are written in the Hebrew language, 
with the exception of the following passages—Daniel, ii. 4-vii., Ezra, iv. 8-vi. 
IS. and vii. 12-26, Jeremiah, x. 11—which are in Chaldee. Both Hebrew 
and Chaldee are sister dialects of a great family of languages, to which the 
name of Semitic is usually given, from the real or supposed descent of the 
people speaking them from the patriarch Shem. The dialects of this Semitic 
family may be divided into three main branches:— 1 . The Northern , or 
Aramaean, to which the Chaldee and Syriac belong. 2. The Southern , of 
which the Arabic is the most important, and which also includes the Ethiopic. 
3. The Central , which comprises the Hebrew and the dialects spoken by the 
other inhabitants of Palestine, such as the Canaanit^s and Phoenicians. 

§ 2. The collection of the books of the Old Testament into one body, and 
the formation of the Canon, probably by Ezra, after the return of the Jews 
from their captivity in Babylon, has been already narrated. 1 The arrange¬ 
ment of the books into the three classes, w r hich was adopted by the later Jews, 
and is still retained in the printed Hebrew Bibles, is indicated even before 
the completion of the Old Testament Canon. 2 When the Canon was looked 
on as settled, in the period covered by the books of the Apocrypha, it took a 
more definite form. The Prologue to Ecclesiasticus mentions u the law and 
the prophets and the rest of the Books, ” In the New Testament there is the 


'■ See p. 644 tq. 


2 Zec*i. vil 12. 
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6ame kind of recognition. “The Law and the Prophets” is the shorter.' 
“the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms,” 4 the fuller statement of the divis¬ 
ion popularly recognized. The arrangement of the books of the Hebrew 
text under these three heads requires however a further notice. 

i. The Law, called Torah in the Hebrew, contained the Pentateuch, the 
five books of Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomv. 
These titles are those of the LXX. In the Hebrew the titles are taken from 
the initial words, or prominent words in the initial verse. 

ii. The Prophets, called Ncbiim in Hebrew, were thus arranged 


1. The former 


/ Joehun. 
Judges. 

1‘ 


1 and 2 Smnitcl. 
1 and 2 Kings. 


C (i.) Greater 

i 

i 

• • • • * } 


(Isaiah. 

* . <Jcremia?u 
) (Kzekicl. 

fc. The latter ..... ^ 

. . The twelve Minor Prophets, 

The Hebrew titles of these books correspond to those of the English Bibles. 

The grounds on which books simply historical were classed under the same 
name as those which contained the teaching of prophets, in the stricter sense 
of the word, are not at first sight obvious, but tiic Old Testament presents 
some facts which may suggest an explanation. The Sons of the Prophets, 1 
living together as a society, must have occupied a position as instructors of 
the people, even in the absence of the special calling which sent them ns 
God’s messengers to the people. A body of men so placed become naturally 
historians and annalists. The references in the historical books of the Old 
Testament show that they actually were so. Nathan the prophet, Gad, (lie 
seer of David, 0 Ahijah and Iddo, 7 Isaiah," arc cited as chroniclers. The 
greater antiquity of the earlier historical books, and perhaps the traditional 
belief that they had originated in this way, were likely to co-operate in rais¬ 
ing them to a high place of honor in the arrangement of the Jewish Canon, 
arid so they were looked on as having the prophetic character which was 
denied to the historical books of the Ilagiograpluv. The greater extent of 
•ne prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, no less than the prominent posi¬ 
tion which they occupied in the history of Israel, led naturally to their being 
recognized as the Greater Prophets. The exclusion of Daniel from this sub¬ 
division is perhaps to be explained on the ground that, though the utteier of 
predictions, he had not exercised, as the others had done, a prophet’s ofiico 
among the people. 

iii. The Hagiograpiia,® called in Hebrew' Cetuhim (from a Hebrew word, 
fo write), included the remaining books of the Hebrew Canon, arranged in 
the following order, and with subordinate divisions: 

(a.) Psalms, Proverbs, Job. 

(b .) The Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, called 
the five Megilloth, or the five rolls , as being written for use in the synagogue* 
on special festivals on five separate rolls. 

(e.) Daniel, Ezra, Nehemiah, 1 and 2 Chronicles. 


* Matt. xi. IE, xxii. 40; Acts xiiL 15, etc. 
4 Luke xxvi. 44. 

• 1 9am. x. 5; 2 K. v. ?2, vl. 1. 


* 1 Cliron. xxix. 29. 7 2 (,’hroa. ix. 2tl 

* 2 Chron. xxvi. 22, xxxii. 82. 

* *A *n6‘[p<i<Pu 
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The LXX. presents some striking variations in point of arrangement as 
well as in relation to the names of books. Both in this and in the insertion 
of the books which we now know as the Apocrypha among the other hooks, 
we trace the absence of that strong reverence for the Canon and its tradition¬ 
al order which distinguished the Jews of Palestine. The Law, it is true, 
stands first, but the distinction between the Greater and Lesser Prophets, be¬ 
tween the Prophets and the Hagiographa, is no longer recognized. Daniel, 
with the Apocryphal additions, follows upon Ezekiel; the Apocryphal 1st or 
3d Book of Esdras comes as a 2d, following on the Canonical Ezra. Tobit 
and Judith are placed after Nehemiah, Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus after Can¬ 
ticles, Baruch before and the Epistle of Jeremiah after Lamentations, the 
twelve Lesser Prophets before the four Greater, and the two Books of Mac¬ 
cabees come at the close of all. The Latin version follows nearlv the same 

• * 

order, inverting the relative position of the Greater and Lesser Prophets. 
The separation of the doubtful books under the title of Apocrypha, in the 
Protestant versions of the Scriptures, left the others in the order in which we 
now have them. 

§ 3. When the books of the Old Testament were formed into a Canon, it 
was natural to give a general name to the collection. The earliest instance 
of such a title occurs in Daniel, who refers to 44 the books” 10 in a manner 
which seems to mark the prophetic writings as already collected into one 
whole. The same word was applied by the Jew r s in Alexandria to the col¬ 
lected books of the Old Testament —at fltftAoi, more frequently tcl (3ij3Xta — 
whence the word Bible, or The Book , has been given to the collected books 
of ihe Old and Xew Testaments. The writers of the New Testament call the 
books of the Old Testament either The Scripture, 11 or The Scriptures, 12 or 
The Holy Scriptures. 13 The use of the phrase y TzaAata dtadyKy, in 2 Cor. iii. 
14. for the law as read in the synagogues, led gradually to the extension of 
the word to include the other books of the Jewish Scriptures, and to the ap¬ 
plication of the latter as of the former to a book or collection of books. Of 
the Latin equivalents, which were adopted by different writers (Instrumentuw 
Testamentum ), the latter met with the most general acceptance, and perpetu¬ 
ated itself in the languages of modem Europe, whence the terms Old Testa¬ 
ment and Xew Testament , though the Greek word properly signifies 44 Cove¬ 
nant” rather than 44 Testament.” 

§ 4. In the following account of the books of the Old Testament, instead 
of adopting the Jewish order, it will be more convenient to speak of— 

I. The Pentateuch. 

II. The HistoricalBooks, namely, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. 

III. The Prophets, comprising, (A.) The Four Great Prophets; (B.) 
The Twelve Minor Prophets. 

IV. The Poetical Books, namely, the Psalms, the Writings of Solomon, 
and Job. 

I. THE PENTATEUCH. 

§ 5. The Pentateuch is the Greek name given to the five books—commonlj 


iC Dan. ix. 2. 

11 rj Actu rill 32; GaL Iii. 22; 2 

fim. iii 16 


2T. 


12 at 7 patpcii, Matthew* xxi. 42 ; Luke xxiv, 


13 Tci tepti 7 pcJ/i/iaTa, 2 Tim. Iii. 15. 
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called the Five Books of Moses. 14 In the time of Ezra and Nehemiah it wa.< 
called “the Law of Moses,” 16 or “the Book of the Law of Moses,” 1 * or 
simply “the Book of Moses.” 17 This was be} T ond all reasonable doubt our 
existing Pentateuch. The book which was discovered in the Temple in the 
reign of Josiah, and which is entitled 1 * “the Book of the Law of .Jehovah 
by the hand of Moses,” was substantially, it would seem, the same volume, 
though it may afterward have undergone some revision by Ezra. The pres¬ 
ent Jew6, as we have already seen, usually call the whole by the name of 
Torah , i. e., “the Law,” or Toratli Moshch , “ the Law of Moses. ” 

The division of the whole work into five parts was probably made by the 
Greek translators, for the titles of the several books are not of Hebrew but of 
Greek origin. The Hebrew names are merely taken from the first words 
of each book, and in the first instance only designated particular sections , and 
not whole books. The MSS. of the Pentateuch form a single roll or volume, 
and are divided, not into books, but into the lurger and smaller sections, call¬ 
ed Pershiyoth and Sedarim. 

The Five Books of the Pentateuch form a consecutive whole. The work, 
beginning with the record of Creation and the history of the primitive world, 
passes on to deal more especially with the early history of the Jewish family. 
It gives at length the personal history of the three great fathers of the family : 
it then describes how the family grew into a nation in Egypt, tells us of its 
oppression and deliverance, of its forty years’ wandering in the wilderness, of 
the giving of the Law, with all its enactments both civil and religious, of tho 
construction of the tabernacle, of the numbering of the people, of the right# 


and duties of the priesthood, as well as of many important events which befell 
them before their entrance into the land of Canaan, and finally concludes with 
Moses’s last discourses and his death. The unity of the work in its existing 
form is now generally recognized. It is not a mere collection of loose frag¬ 
ments carelessly put together at different times, but bears evident traces of 
design and purpose in its composition. Even those who discover different 
authors in the earlier books, and who deny that Deuteronomy was written by 
Moses, arc still of opinion that the work in its present form is a connected 
whole, and was at least reduced to its present shape by a single reviser or 


editor. 


Till the middle of last century it was the general opinion of both Jews and 
Christians that the whole of the Pentateuch was written by Moses, with the 
exception of a few manifestly later additions—such as the J4th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, which gives the account of Mosess death. Mho first attempt 
to call in question the popular belief was made by Astruc, doctor and profes¬ 
sor of medicine in the Royal College at Paris, nnd court physician to Louis 
XIV. ,B He had observed that throughout the Book of Genesis, and as far us 


the Gth chapter of Exodus, traces were to l>e found of two original documents, 
each characterized bv a distinct use of the names of God ; the one by tho 
name Klohim , and the other by the name Jehovah. Besides these two 


ij 7 rc vt(itc hc. fit fi\o\ t Pentateuchi!* 
■r. liber, the fivefold book; from 7rcT/xov, which 
moaning originally u vew>el, instrument ,* 1 
etc., came in Alexandrine Greek to mean 
u I) ok." 

16 Kzm vii. 6 . 

Nell. viiL 1 


] 17 ICzni vi. IS; Nell. xiii. 1: 2 (Jhron. xxv. 

4, xxxv. 12. 

1H 2 (Jhron. xxxlv. 14. See p. 5S4. 

19 llin work wan published at Unwell* in 
1753 under the title of 41 Conjectural «ur lch 
Memoirca originaux, dont il pnroitfjuc Moym 
B’eet eervl pour composer le Livrc dc Gcn 6 .-u> v 
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principal documents, he supposed Moses to have made use of ten others in 
me composition of the earlier part of his work. The path traced by Astruo 
has been followed by numerous German writers; but it would be foreign to 
the purpose of this work, and would far exceed its limits, to enumerate and 
explain the various hypotheses which have been formed upon the subject. It 
is sufficient here to state that there is sufficient evidence for believing that the 
main bulk of the Pentateuch, at any rate, was written by Moses, though he 
probably availed himself of existing documents in the composition of the 
earlier part of the work. Some detached portions would appear to be of 
later origin; and when we remember how entirely, during some periods of 
Jewish history, the Law seems to have been forgotten, and again how neces¬ 
sary it would be after the seventy years of exile to explain some of its archa 
isms, and to add here and there short notes to make it more intelligible to 
the people, nothing can be more natural than to suppose that such later addi¬ 
tions were made bv Ezra and Nehemiah. 20 

We now pass on to a brief consideration of the separate books of which 
the Pentateuch is composed. 

§ 6. The Book of Genesis 21 (with the first chapters of Exodus) describes 

the steps which led to the establishment of the Theocracy. In reading it, we 

must remember that two prominent ideas give a characteristic unity to the 

whole composition, viz., the people of God and the promised land. It has a 

character at once special and universal. It embraces the world ; it speaks of 

God as the God of the whole human race. But as the introduction to Jewish 

history, it makes the universal interest subordinate to the national. Its de- 
•* 

sign is to show how God revealed Himself to the first fathers of the Jewish 
race, in order that he might make to himself a nation w ho should be His 
wimess in the midst of the earth. This is the inner principle of unity which 
pervades the book. In its external frame-work five principal persons are the 
pillars, so to speak, on which the whole superstructure rests—Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 

L Adam. —The creation of the world, and the earliest history of mankind 
(ch. i.-iii.). As yet, no divergence of the different families of man, 

ii. Xoah .—The history of Adam’s descendants to the death of Noah 
(iv.-ix.j.—Here we have (I.) the line of Cain branching off while the his¬ 
tory follows the fortunes of Seth, whose descendants are (2.) traced in genea¬ 
logical succession, and in an unbroken line as far as Noah, and (3.) the his¬ 
tory of Noah himself (vi. -ix.) continued to his death. 

iii. Abraham. —Noah's posterity till the death of Abraham (x.-xxv. 18).— 
Here we have (1.) the peopling of the whole earth by the descendants of 
Noah’s three sons (xi. 1—0). The history of two of these is then dropped, and 
(2.) the line of Shem only pursued (xi. 10-32) as far as Terah and Abraham, 
where the genealogical table breaks off, (3.) Abraham is now the prominent 
Sgure fxii.-xxv. 18). But as Terah had two other sons, Nahor and Harar 
'xi. 27,), some notices respecting their families are added. Lot’s migration 
with Abraham into the land of Canaan is mentioned, as well as the fact that 
he was the father of Moab and Ammon (xix. 37, 38), nations whose later his¬ 
tory was intimately connected with that of the posterity of Abraham. Nahof 
remained in Mesopotamia, but his family is briefly enumerated (xxii. 20-24), 

5,0 For a full discussion of the authorship of the Pentateuch, Bee Diet. (f Bible , art 
P<adateuch % in the LXX, t that is, Creation* 
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chiefly no doubt for Rebekah’s sake, who was afterward the wife of Isaac 
Of Abmham’s own children, there branches oflf first the line of Ishmnel (xxi. 
9, etc.), and next the children by Keturah; and the genealogical notices of 
these two branches of his posterity are apparently brought together (xxv. 1-fi. 
and xxv. 12-18), in order that, being here severally dismissed at the end of 
Abraham’s life, the main 6tream of the narrative may flow in the channel of 
Isaac’s fortunes. 


iv. Isaac .—Isaac’s life (xxv. 19-xxxv. 29), a life in itself retiring and un¬ 
eventful. But in his sons the final separation takes place, leaving the field 
:lear for the great story of the chosen seed. Even when Nahor’s family 
comes on the scene, as it does in eh. xxix., we hear only so much of it as is 
necessary to throw light on Jacob's history. 

v. Jacob .—The history of Jacob and Joseph (xxxvi. 1). Here, after Isaac's 
death, we have (1.) the genealogy of Esau, xxxvi., who then drops out of the 
narrative, in order that (2.) the history of the Patriarchs may be curried on 
without intermission to the death of Joseph (xxxvii.-l.). 

§ 7. The Boon of Exodus’" may be divided into two principal parts, I. 
Historical, i. 1-xviii. 27 ; and II. Legislative, xix. 1-xl. 38. The former of 
these may be subdivided into (1.) the preparation for the deliverance of Israel 
from their bondage in Egypt; (2.) the accomplishment of that deliverance. 

i. (1.) The fir.it section (i. 1-xii. 30) contains an account of the following 
particulars: The great increase of Jacob's posterity in the land of Egypt, and 
their oppression -mder a new dynasty, which occupied the throne after tho 
death of Joseph (ch. i.); the birth, education, and flight of Moses (ii.); his 
solemn call to bo the deliverer of his people (iii. 1 —iv. 17), and his return to 
Egypt in consequence (iv. 18-31) ; his first ineffectual attempt to prevail upon 
Pharaoh to let the Israelites go, which only resulted in an increase of their 
burdens (v. 1-21); a further preparation of Moses and Aaron for their office, 
together with the account of their genealogies (v. 22-vii. 7); the successive 
signs and wonders, by means of which the deliverance of Israel from the land 
of bondage is at length accomplished, and the institution of the Passover (vii. 


8-xii. 3fi). 

(2.) A narrative of events from the departure out of Egypt to the arrival 
of the Israelites at Mount Sinai. We have in this section (a.) the departure 
and (mentioned in connection with it) the injunctions then given respecting 
the Passover and the sanctification of the first-bom (xii. 37-xiii. 10); the 
march to the Red Sea, the passage through it, and the destruction of Pharaoh 
nnd his host in the midst of the sea, together with Moses’s song of triumph 
upon the occasion (xiii. 17-xv. 21) ; (/;.) the principal events on the journey 
from the Red Sea to Sinai, the bitter waters at Marah, the giving of quails 
and of the manna, the observance of the Sabbath, the miraculous supply of 
water from the rock nt Rephidim. and the battle there with the Amulckifos 
(xv. 22-xvii. 10) : the arrival of Jethro in the Israelitish camp, and his ad- 
rice as to the civil government of the people (xviii.). 

ii. The solemn establishment of the Theocracy on Mount Sinai. The peo¬ 
ple are set apart to God as “a kingdom of priests and a holy nation ” (xix. 
»>); the Ten Commandments are given, and the laws which are to regulnts 
die social life of the people are enacted (xxi. 1-xxiii. 19); an angel is prom- 


15 In tbe LXX. 'BfoJor, that is, going out (of Egypt). 
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ised as their guide to the promised land, and the covenant between God 
and Moses, Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and seventy elders, as the representa¬ 
tives of the people, is most solemnly ratified (xxiii. 20-xxiv. 18); instruc¬ 
tions are given respecting the tabernacle, the ark, the mercy-seat, the altar 
of bumt-otfering, the separation of Aaron and his sous for the priest’s office, 
the vestments which they are to wear, the ceremonies to be observed at 
their consecration, the altar of incense, the laver, the holy oil, the selection 
)f Bezaleel and Aholiab for the work of the tabernacle, the observance of the 
Sabbath and the delivery of the two tables of the Law into the hands of 
Moses vxxv. 1-xxxi. 18) ; the sin of the people in the matter of the golden 
caifi their rejection in consequence, and their restoration to God’s favor at 
the intercession of Moses (xxxii. 1-xxxiv. 35) ; lastly, the construction of 
the tabernacle, and all pertaining to its service in accordance with the in¬ 
junctions previously given (xxxv. 1-xl. 38). 

This book, in short, gives a sketch of the early history of Israel as a na¬ 
tion, and the history has three clearly marked stages. First, we see a nation 
enslaved: next, a nation redeemed; lastly, a nation set apart, and, through 
the blending of its religious and political life, consecrated to the service of 
God. 

§ 8. The Book of Leviticus 23 consists of the following principal sections: 

L The laws touching sacrifices (chap, i.-vii.). 

iL A historical section, containing, first, the consecration of Aaron and his 
sons (chap, viii.); next, his first offering for himself and his people (chap, 
ix.): and lastly, the destruction of Nadab and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, 
for their presumptuous offense (chap. x.). 

iii. The laws concerning purity and impurity, and the appropriate sacri¬ 
fices and ordinances for putting away impurity (chap, xi.-xvi.). 

iv. Laws chiefly intended to mark the separation between Israel and the 
heathen nations (chap, xvii.-xx.). 

v. Laws concerning the priests (xxi., xxii.), and certain holy days and 
festivals (xxiii., xxv.), together with an episode (xxiv.). The section ex¬ 
tends from chap. xxi. 1 to xxvi. 2. 

vi. Promises and threats (xxvi. 2-46). 

vii. An appendix containing the laws concerning vows (xxvii.). 

The principles and details of this book are explained and illustrated in an¬ 
other part of the present work. 24 

§ 9. The Book of Numbers 25 takes its name from the double numbering 
or census of the people, the first of which is given in chaps, i.-iv., and the 
second in chap. xxvi. 

It contains generally the history of the Israelites from the time of their 
leaving Sinai, in the second year after the Exodus, till their, arrival at the 
borders of the promised land, in the fortieth year of their journeyings. It 
consists of the following principal divisions: — 

i. The preparations for the departure from Sinai (i. 1-x. 10). 

ii. The journey from Sinai to the borders of Canaan (x. 11-xiv. 45). 

iii. A brief notice of laws given and events which happened during th< 
thirty-seven years’ wandering in the wilderness (xv. 1-xix. 22). 

^ \€ViTiKOV ill tl ie LXX., because it relateB principally to the Levites and prieflte. 

24 See appendix to book iii. p. 218 sq. 

14 ’a pitipot in the LXX., S'urneri in the Vulgate, whence our “Number*” 
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iv. The history of the last year, from the second arrival of the Israelites ii| 
Kadesh till they reach “ the plains of Moab by Jordan near Jericho” (xx, 
1-xxxvi. 13). 

§ 10. The Book of Deuteronomy 28 consists chiefly of three discourses 
delivered by Moses shortly before his death. They were spoken to all Israel 
in the plains of Moab, on the eastern side of-the Jordan (i. 1), in the eleventh 
month of the last year of their wanderings, the fortieth year after their exo¬ 
dus from Egypt (i. 3). Subjoined to these discourses are the Song of Moses, 
‘he Blessing of Moses, and the story of his death. 

An account of the contents of this book is given elsewhere. 27 

II. TIIE HISTORICAL BOOKS. 

§ 11. The Book of Joshua has been regarded by many critics as a pari 
of the Pentateuch, forming with the latter one complete work ; but there do 
not appear to be sufficient grounds for this opinion. The fact that the first 
sentence of Joshua begins with a conjunction does not show any closer con¬ 
nection between it and the Pentateuch than exists between Judges and it.. 
The references in i. 8, viii. 31, xxiii. G, xxiv. 2G, to the “book of the law” 
rather show that that book was distinct from Joshua. Other references to 
events recorded in the Pentateuch tend in the same direction. No quotation 
(in the strict modern sense of the word) from the Pentuteueh can be found 
in Joshua. 

The book may be regarded as consisting of three parts: (I.) The conquest 
of Canaan ; (2.) The partition of Canaan ; (3.) Joshua's farewell. 

i. The preparations for the war and the passage of the Jordan, eh. i.-v. ; the 
capture of Jericho, vi.; the conquest of the south, vii.-x.; the conquest of 
the north, xi. ; recapitulation, xii. 

ii. Territory assigned to Reuben, Clad, and half Manassch, xiii.; the lot of 
Caleb and of the tribe of Judah, xiv., xv.; Ephraim and half Manassch, xvi., 
xvii.; Benjamin, xviii.; Simeon, Zcbulun, Issachar, Asher, Naphtnli, and 
Dan, xix.; the appointment of six cities of refuge, xx.; the assignment of 
forty-eight cities to Levi, xxi.; the departure of the transjordanie tribes to 
their homes, xxii. This part of the book has been aptly compared to tin 
Domesday-book of the Norman conquerors of England. The documents of 
which it consists were doubtless the abstract of such reports as were supplied 
by the men whom Joshua sent out 2M to describe the land. In the course of 
time it is probable that changes were introduced into their reports by tran¬ 
scribers adapting them to the actual state of the country in later times, when 
political divisions were modified, new towns sprang up, and old ones disap¬ 
peared. 2 ® 

iii. Joshua’s convocation of the people and first address, xxiii. ; his second 
address at Shechcm, and his death, xxiv. 

Nothing is really known as to the authorship of the book. Joshua himself 
is generally named ns the author bv the Jewish writers nnd the Christian fa¬ 
thers ; but no contemporary assertion or sufficient historical proof of the fact 
exists, and it can not be maintained without qualification. The last verses 
(xxiv. 29-33) were obviously added at a later time. Some events, such a« 

Ae v - rtpovo^uov in the LXX-., iifl bjiug a i Joflli. xvlii. 8. 
repetition of the Law. 1 20 Comp, the two liatfl of Levi deal towns 

37 See p. 210 sq. 1 Josh. xxi. and 1 Chr. vi. 54, etc. 
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the rapture of Hebron, of Debir (Josh. xv. 13-19, and Judg. i. 10-15), ot 
Lesheni (Josh. xix. 47, and Judg. xviii. 7), and the joint occupation of Je¬ 
rusalem (Josh. xv. 63, aud Judg. i. 21 ), probably did not occur till after 
Joshua's death. 

§ 12 . While the Book of Joshua seems to be an independent work, the 
Docks of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings present the appearance of one 
work, giving a continuous history of Israel from the times of Joshua to the 
death of Jehoiachin. It must suffice here to mention, in support of this as¬ 
sertion. the frequent allusion in the Book of Judges to the times of the kings 
of Israel (xvii. 6 , xviii. 1 , xix. 1, xxi. 25); the concurrent evidence of ch. ii. 
that the writer lived in an age when he could take a retrospect of the whole 
time during which the judges ruled (ver. 16-19), i. e., that he lived after the 
monarchy had been established; the occurence in the Book of Judges, for 
the first time, of the phrase Ai the Spirit of Jehovah” (iii. 10 ), which is re¬ 
peated often in the book (vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25, xiv. 6 , etc.), and is of fre¬ 
quent use in Samuel and Kings, (e. < 7 ., 1 Sam. x. G, xvi. 13, 14, xix. 9 ; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 2 ; IK. xxii. 24 ; 2 K. ii. 1G, etc.); the allusion in i. 21 to the 
capture of Jehus, and the continuance of a Jebusite population (see 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 16); the reference in xx. 27 to the removal of the ark of the covenant 
from Shiloh to Jerusalem, and the expression 44 in those days,” pointing, as 
in xvii. G. etc., to remote times; the distinct reference in xviii. 30 to the 
captivity of Israel by Shalmaneser, with the fact that the books of Judges, 
Ruth, Samuel. Kings, form one unbroken narrative, similar in general charac- 
ter, which has no beginning except at Judg. i., while, it may be added, the 
Book of Judges is not a continuation of Joshua, but opens with a repetition 
of the same events with which Joshua closes. In like manner the Book of 
Ruth clearly forms part of those of Samuel, supplying, as it does, the essen¬ 
tial point of David’s genealogy and early family history, and is no less clearly 
connected with the Book of Judges by its opening verse, and the epoch to 
which the whole book relates. And generally the style of the narrative, or¬ 
dinarily qniet and simple, but rising to great vigor and spirit when stirring 
deeds are described (as in Judg. iv., vii., xi., etc.; 1 Sam. iv., xvii., xxxi., 
etc.; 1 K. viiL, xviii., xix., etc.), and the introduction of poetry or poetic 
style in the midst of the narrative (as in Judg. v., 1 Sam. ii., 2 Sam. i. 17, 
etc.: 1 K. xxii. 17, etc.), constitute such strong features of resemblance, as 
lead to the conclusion that these several books form but one work. If this 
conclusion is accepted, the final arrangement of the whole must have been 
after the thirty-seventh year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, or b.c. 562, 30 and may 
be ascribed to the prophet Jeremiah, w ho was probably the compiler of the 
Books of Kings . 31 This, however, does not exclude the supposition that 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings may have been composed separately, and subse- 
pjently formed into one whole by Jeremiah. 

§ 13. The Book of Judges, of which the Book of Ruth formed origi¬ 
nally a part, contains the history from Joshua to Samson, and may be di¬ 
vided into two parts. 

i. Ch. i.-xvi.—The subdivisions are—(a.) i-ii. 5, which may be considered 
as a first introduction, giving a summary of the results of the war carried 03 
against the Canaanites by the several tribes on the west of Jordan aftei 


*0 2 K. xxv. 27. 
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Joshua’s death. (6.) ii. 6-iii. 6.—This is a second introduction, standing in 
nearer relation to the following history. It informs us that the people fell 
into idolatry after the death of Joshua and his generation, and that they 
were punished for it by being unable to drive out the remnant of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the land, and by falling under the hand of oppressors. (<\) iii. 7-xvi.— 
The words, “ and the children of Israel did.evil in the sight of the Lord,’’ 
which had been already used in ii. 11, are employed to introduce the history 
:>f the thirteen judges comprised in this book. An account of six of these 
thirteen is given at greater or less length. The account of the remaining 
seven is very short, and is merely attached to the longer narratives. These 
narratives are as follows:—(I.) The deliverance of Israel by Othniel, iii. 
7-11. (2.) The history of Ehud, and (in 31) that of Sliamgar, iii. 12-31. 

(3 ) The deliverance by Deborah and Barak, iv.-v. (4.) The whole passage 
ia vi.-x. 5. The history of Gideon and his son Abimelech is contained in 
vi.-ix., and is followed by the notice of Tola, x. 1, 2, and Jair, x. 3-5. (5.) 

The history of Jephthah, x. 6-xii. 7 ; to which is added the history of Ib/an, 

xii. 8-10; Elon, 11, 12; and Abdon, 13-15. (6.) The mention of ISamson, 

xiii. -xvi. 

ii. Ch. xvii.-xxi.—This part has no formal connection with the preced¬ 
ing, and is often called an appendix. No mention of the judges occurs in it. 
It contains allusions to “the house of God,” the nrk, and the high-priest. 
The period to which the narrative relates is simply marked by the expres¬ 
sion, “ when there was no king in Israel (xix. 1 ; cf. xviii. I). It records 
(</.) the conquest of Laish by a portion of the tribe of Dan, and the estab¬ 
lishment there of the idolatrous worship of Jehovah already instituted by 
Micah in Mount Ephraim. (5.) The almost total extinction of the tribe of 
Benjamin by the whole people of Israel, in consequence of their supporting 
the cause of the wicked men of Gibeah. 

From the above account it will be observed that the history censes with 
Samson, excluding Eli and Samuel; and then at this point two historical 
pieces arc added, xvii.-xxi., and the Book of Huth, independent of the gen¬ 
eral plan and of each other. This is sufficiently explained by the supposi¬ 
tion mentioned above that the books from Judges to 2 Kings form one work. 
In this case the histories of Eli and Samuel, so closely united between them¬ 
selves, are onlv deferred on account of their close connection with the rise of 

' W 

the monarchy. And Judg. xvii.-xxi. is inserted both as an illustration of 
the sin of Israel during the time of the judges, in which respect it agrees with 
k-xvi., and as presenting a contrast with the better order prevailing in the 
time of the kings. 

§ 14. The Books of Samukl are not separated from each other in the 
Hebrew MSS., and from a critical point of view must be regarded as one 
book. The present division was first made in the Scptungint translation, 
and was adopted in the Vulgate from the Septuagint. 33 The book was called 
by the Hebrews 44 Samuel,” probably because the birth and life of Samuel 
Keie the subjects treated of in the beginning of the work. 

The Books of Samuel commence with the history of Eli and Samuel and 
contain an account of the establishment of the Hebrew monarchy and of the 
reigns of Saul anc David, with the exception of the last days of the latter 

It was not till the year 151S that the di-j Hebrew, in the edition of the Bible printed 
vision of the Septuagint was adopted in the I by the lJonibcrg* at Venice. 
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monarch, which are related in the beginning of the Books of Kings, of which 
those of Samuel form the previous portion, as already explained. As the 
history of this period has been fully narrated in the present work, it is un 
necessarv to give anv analysis of the contents of the books. With respect to 
the authorship, the common opinion is, that the first twenty-four chapters 
were written by the prophet himself, and the rest by the prophets Nathan and 
Gad. But this rests upon a mistranslation of an ambiguous passage in the 
First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), which ought to be rendered:—“Now 
the history of David first and last, behold it is written in the history of Sam¬ 
uel the seer, and in the history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of 
Gad the seer ’’—which does not imply that the books were written by these 
persons. But although the authorship can not be ascertained with certainty, 
it appears clear that, in its present form, it must have been composed subse¬ 
quent to the secession of the Ten Tribes. This results from the passage in 
1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of David, “Then Achish gave him Ziklag 
that day : wherefore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah to this day 
for neither Saul, David, nor Solomon is in a single instance called king of 
Judah simply. Before the secession, the designation of the kings was that 
they w ere kings of Israel (1 Sam. xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvi. 1; 2 Sam. v. 17, viii. 15; 1 
K. ii. 11. iv. 1, vi. l,xi. 42). On the other hand it would hardly have been writ¬ 
ten later than the reformation of Josiah, since it seems to have been compos¬ 
ed at a time when the Pentateuch was not acted on as the rule of religious ob¬ 


servances. According to the Mosaic law, sacrifices to Jehovah were not lawful 
anywhere but before the door of the tabernacle of the congregation, whether 
this was a permanent temple, as at Jerusalem, or otherwise (Deut. xii. 13, 
14: Lev. xvii. 3, 4 ; but see Ex. xx. 24). But in the Book of Samuel, the 


offering of sacrifices or the erection of altars, which implies sacrifices, is 
mentioned at several places, such as Mizpeh, Ramah, Bethel, the threshing- 
place of Araunah the Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any disap¬ 
probation, apology, or explanation, but in a way which produces the impres¬ 
sion that such sacrifices were pleasing to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10, 17, ix. 
13. x. 3, xiv. 35 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25). Now we know that after the refor¬ 
mation of Josiah the worship upon high-places was abolished by the king’s 
orders (2 K xxii. 8, xxiii. 8, 13, 15, 19, 21). 33 All, therefore, that can be 
asserted with any certainty is, that the book, as a whole, can scarcely have 
been composed later than the reformation of Josiah, and that it could not 


have existed in its present form earlier than the reign of Rehoboam. 

§ 15. The Books of Kings, like the Books of Samuel, form only one book 
in the Hebrew MSS. They contain the history from David’s death and Solo¬ 
mon s accession to the destruction of the kingdom of Judah and the desola¬ 
tion of Jerusalem, w ith a supplemental notice of an event that occurred after 
an interval of twenty-six years, viz., the liberation of Jehoiachin from his 
prison at Babylon, and a still further extension to Jehoiachin’s death, the 
time of which is not known, but .which was probably not long after his 
liberation. The history therefore comprehends the whole time of the Israel- 
itish monarchy, exclusive of the reigns of Saul and David. 

As regards the authorship of the books, but little difficulty presents itself. 
The Jewish tradition which ascribes them to Jeremiah, is borne out by thj 


** See also d. 58(v 
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strongest internal evidence, in addition to that of the language. The last 
chapter, especially os compared with the last chapter of the Chronicles, bears 
distinct traces of having been written bv one who did not go into captivitv, 
but remained in Judaia after the destruction of the Temple. This suits Jere¬ 
miah. The events singled out for mention in the concise narrative are pre¬ 
cisely those of which lie had personal knowledge, and in which he took special 
interest. The writer in Kings has nothing more to tell us concerning the 
Jews or Chaldees in the land of Judah, which exactly agrees with the hy¬ 
pothesis that he is Jeremiah, who we know was carried down to Egypt wi,h 
the fugitives. In fact, the date of the writing and the position of the writer 
seem as clearly marked by the termination of the narrative at v. 2G, as in the 
case of the Acts of the Apostles. But though the general unity and conti¬ 
nuity of plan lead us to assign the whole history in a certain sense to one au¬ 
thor, yet it must be borne in mind that the authorship of those parts of the 
historv of which Jeremiah was not an eve-witness, that is, of all before the 
reign of Josiah, would have consisted merely in selecting, arranging, inserting 
the connecting phrases, and, when necessary, slightly modernizing the old 
histories which had been drawn up by contemporary prophets through the 
whole period of time. See, <?. < 7 ., 1 K. xiii. 32. For, as regards the sources 
of information, it may truly be said that we have the narrative of contempo¬ 
rary writers throughout. There was a regular series of state-annals both for 
the kingdom of Judah and for that of Israel, which embraced the whole time 
comprehended in the Books of Kings, or at least to the end of the reign of 
Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiv. 5). These annals are constantly cited by name as 
“ the Book of the Acts of Solomon,’’ 1 K. xi. 41 ; and, after Solomon, “the 
Book of the Chronicles of the Kings of Judah, or Israel,” c. < 7 ., I K. xiv. 29, 
xv. 7, xvi. f>, 14, 20 ; 2 K. x. 34, xxiv. 5, etc., and it is manifest that the au¬ 
thor of Kings had them both before him while lie drew up his history, in which 
the reigns of the two kingdoms are harmonized, and these annals constantly 
appealed to. But in addition to these national annals, there were also extant, 
at the time that the Books of Kings were compiled, separate works of tin 
several prophets who had lived in Judah and Israel. Thus the acts of Uz- 
ziali. written by Isaiah, were very likely identical with the history of his reign 
in the national chronicles; and part of the history of Ilezekiali we know is 
identical in the chronicles and in the prophet. The chapter in Jeremiah re¬ 
lating to the destruction of the Temple (lii.) is identical with that in 2 K. 
xxiv., xxv. 

§ 1G. The Books of Chronici.es are so called as being the record made 
by the appointed historiographers in the kingdoms of Israel and Judah . 14 
The constant tradition of the Jews, in which they have been followed by the 
great mass of Christian commentators, is that these books were for the most 
part c ompiled by Ezra. In fact, the internal evidence as to the time when the 
Book of Chronicles was compiled seems to tally remarkably with the tradi¬ 
tion concerning its authorship. As regards the plan of the book, of which the 
Book of Ezra is a continuation, forming one work, it becomes apparent im¬ 
mediately we consider it as the compilation of Ezra, or some one nearly ecn* 

34 In the LXX. these books arc called liu- j Books of King*. The Vulgate retains bott 
paAoTro/xeion irpHnov and &ci f Tepoi> t which is the Hebrew and Greek name in Butin char* 
undei'stood, after Jerome’s explanation, as actera, Dibrc jammim, or hajamim, and Pa 
meaning that they are supplementary to the | ralipomenon. 
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temporary with him. One of the greatest difficulties connected with the cap* 

tivity and the return must have been the maintenance of that genealogical 

distribution of the lands which yet was a vital point of the Jewish economy. 

Another difficulty, intimately connected with the former, was the maintenance 

• - « * 

of the Temple-services at Jerusalem. This could only be effected by the resi¬ 
dence of the priests and Levites in Jerusalem in the order of their courses ; and 
this residence was only practicable in case of the payment of the appointed 
tithes, first-fruits, and other offerings. But then again the registers of the 
Levitical genealogies were necessary, in order that it might be known who 
vere entitled to such and such allowances, as porters, as singers, as priests, 
and so on. because all these offices went by families : and again the payment 
Df the tithes, first-fruits, etc., was dependent upon the different families of 
Israel being established each in his inheritance. Obviously, therefore, one 
of the most pressing wants of the Jewish community after their return from 
Babylon would be trusty genealogical records. But further, not only had 
Zerubbabel. and after him Ezra and Nehemiah, labored most earnestly to re¬ 
store the Temple and the public worship of God there to the condition it had 
been in under the kings of Judah, but it appears clearly from their policy, 
and from the language of the contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah, 
that they had it much at heart to re-infuse something of national life and 
spirit into the heart of the people, and to make them feel that they were still 
the inheritors of God’s covenanted mercies, and that the captivity had only 
temporarily interrupted, not dried up, the stream of God’s favor to their na¬ 
tion. Now nothing could more effectually aid these pious and patriotic de¬ 
signs than setting before the people a compendious history of the kingdom of 
David, which should embrace a full account of its prosperity, should trace 
the sins which led to its overthrow, but should carry the thread through the 
period of the captivity, and continue it, as it were, unbroken on the other 
side: and those passages in their former history would be especially impor¬ 
tant which exhibited their greatest and best kings as engaged in building or 
restoring the Temple, in reforming all corruptions in religion, and zealously 
regulating the services of the house of God. As regards the kingdom of 
Israel or Samaria, seeing it had utterly and hopelessly passed awav, and that 
the existing inhabitants were among the bitterest “adversaries of Judah and 
Benjamin,** it would naturally engage very little of the compiler’s attention. 
These considerations explain exactly the plan and scope of that historical 

work, which consists of the two Books of Chronicles and the Book of Ezra. 

/ 

For after having in the first eight chapters given the genealogical divisions 
and settlements of the various tribes, the compiler marks distinctly his own 
age and his own purpose by informing us, in ch. ix. 1, of the disturbance of 
those settlements by the Babylonish captivity, and, in the following verses, 
of the partial restoration of them at the return from Babylon (2-34); and 
that this list refers to the families who had returned from Babylon is clear, 
not only from the context, but from its re-insertion (Neh. xi. 3-22), 25 with ad¬ 
ditional matter evidently extracted from the public archives, and relating to 
times subsequent to the return from Babylon, extending to Neh. xii. 27, where 
Nehemiah s narrative is again resumed in continuance with Neh. xi. 2. Hav¬ 
ing thus shown the re-establishment of the returned families, each in their owt 


Compare algo 1 Chrun. ix. 19, with Ezra li. 42; Neh. vii, 4& 
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inheritance according to the houses of their fathers, the compiler proceeds to 
the other part of his plan, which is to give a continuous history of the kingdom 
of Judah from David to his own times, introduced by the closing scene of 
Saul's life (ch. x.), which introduction is itself prefaced by a genealogy of the 
house of Saul (ix. 35-44). 

As regards the materials used by Ezra, they are not difficult to discover 
The genealogies are obviously transcribed from some register, in which weie 
preserved the genealogies of the tribes and families drawn up at different 
times; while the history is mainly drawn from the same documents as those 
used in the Books of Kings. As regards the language of these books, ns of 
Ezra, Nehcmiah. Esther, and the later prophets, it has a marked Chaldee 
coloring, and Gesenius says of them, that “as literary works, they are de¬ 
cidedly inferior to those of older date.” 

§ 17. Relation o f the Books of Kings to those of Chronicles .—It is manifest, 
and is universally admitted, that the former is bv far the older work. Tho 
language, which is quite free from the Pcrsicisms of the Chronicles and their 
late orthography, and is not at all more Aramaic than the language of Jere¬ 
miah, clearly points out its relative superiority in regard to age. Its subject 
also, embracing the kingdom of Israel as well as Judah, is another indication 
of its composition before the kingdom of Israel was forgotten, and before tho 
Jewish enmity to Samaria (which is apparent in such passages as 2 Chr. xx. 
37, xxv., and in those chapters of Ezra [i.-vi.] which belong to Chronicles) 
was brought to maturity. While the Books of Chronicles therefore were 
written especially for the Jews after their return from Babylon, the Book of 
Kings was written for the whole of Israel before their common national ex¬ 
istence was hopelessly quenched. 

Another comparison of considerable interest between the two histories may 
be drawn in respect to the main design, that design having a marked relation 
both to the individual station of the supposed writers, and the peculiar circum¬ 
stances of their country at the times of their writing. 

Jeremiah was himself a prophet. lie lived while the prophetic office was 
in full vigor, in his own person, in Ezekiel and Daniel, and many others both 
true and false. In his eyes, as in truth, the main cause of the fearful calami¬ 
ties of his countrymen was their rejection and contempt of the Word of God 
in his mouth and that of the other prophets ; and the one hope of deliverance 
lay in their hearkening to the prophets who still continued to speak to them 
in the name of the Lord. Accordingly we find in the Books of Kings greut 
prominence given to the prophetic office. 

Ezra, on the contrary, was only a priest. In his days the prophetic office 
had wholly fallen into abeyance. That evidence of the Jews being the peo¬ 
ple of God, which consisted in the presence of prophets among them, was no 
more. But to the men of his generation, the distinctive mark of the continu¬ 
ance of Gods favor to their race was the rebuilding of the Temple at Jerusa¬ 
lem, the restoration of the daily sacrifice and the Lcviticnl worship, and the 
wonderful and providential renewal of the Mosaic institutions. The chief 
instrument, too, for preserving the Jewish remnant from absorption into the 
mass of heathenism, and for maintaining their national life till the coining 
of Messiah, was the maintenance of the Temple, its ministers, and its serv¬ 
ices. Hence we see at once that the chief care of a good and enlightened 
lew of the age of Ezra, and all the more if he were himself a priest, would 
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naturally be to enhance the value of the Levitical ritual, and the dignity of 
the Levitical caste. And in compiling a history of the past glories of his 
race, he would as naturally select such passages as especially bore upon the 
sanctity of the priestly office, and show the deep concern taken by their an¬ 
cestors in all that related to the honor of God’s house, and the support of His 
ministering servants. Hence the Levitical character of the Books of Chron¬ 
icles, and the presence of several detailed narratives not found in the Books 
of Kings, and the more frequent reference to the Mosaic institutions, may 
most naturally and simply be accounted for, without resorting to the absurd\ 
hypothesis that the ceremonial law was an invention subsequent to the Cap¬ 
tivity. 36 Moreover, upon the principle that the sacred writers were influenced 
by natural feelings in their selection of their materials, it seems most appro¬ 
priate that while the prophetical writer in Kings deals very fully with the king¬ 
dom of Israel, in which the prophets were much more illustrious than in Ju¬ 
dah. the Levitical writer, on the contrary, should concentrate all his thoughts 
round Jerusalem, where alone the Levitical caste had all its power and func¬ 
tions, and should dwell upon all the instances preserved in existing muni¬ 
ments of the deeds and even the minutest ministrations of the priests and 
Levires. as well as of their faithfulness and sufferings in the cause of truth. 

From the comparison of parallel narratives in the two books, it appears 
that the results are precisely what would naturally arise from the circumstan¬ 
ces of the case. The writer of Chronicles, having the Books of Kings before 
him. and to a great extent making those books the basis of his own, but also 
having his own personal views, predilections, and motives in writing, com¬ 
posing for a different age, and for people under very different circumstances, 
and, moreover, having before him the original authorities from which the 
Books of Kings were compiled, as well as some others, naturally rearranged 
the older narrative as suited his purpose and his tastes, gave in full passages 
which the other had abridged, inserted what had been wholly omitted, omit¬ 
ted some things which the other had inserted, including nearly every thing 
relating to the kingdom of Israel, and showed the color of his own mind, not 
only in the nature of the passages which he selected from the ancient docu¬ 
ments, bnt in the reflections which he frequently adds upon the events which 
he relates, and possibly also in the turn given to some of the speeches which 
he records. 

§ 18. The Book of Ezra is, as already remarked, manifestly a continua¬ 
tion of the Books of Chronicles. Like these books, it consists of the contem¬ 
porary historical journals kept from time to time, which were afterward strung 
together, and either abridged or added to, as the case required, by a later 
hand. . That later hand in the Book of Ezra was doubtless Ezra’s own, as 
appears by the four last chapters, as well as by other matter inserted in the 
previous chapters. The chief portion of the last chapter of 2 Chron. and 
Ezra i. was probably written by Daniel 7 As regards Ezra ii., and as far as i 


*• 2 Chron. xxix., xxx., xxxL, compared 
with 2 K- xviii., is perhaps as good a upeci- 
imen a« can be selected of the distinctive 
spirit of the Chron idee. See aUo 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 10-21 : comp, with 2 K. xv. 5; 2 
Chron. xi. 13—IT, xiii. 9-20, xv. 1_15, xxiii. 
£-8; cornp. with 2 K. xi. 5-9, and vers. IS, 
19; comp, with «er. 16, and many other pan 


37 The evidences of this as to Ezra i. may 
be briefly state 1. Daniel passes over in ut¬ 
ter silence the first year of Cyrus, to which 
pointed allusion iB made in Dan. i. 21, and 
proceeds in chap. x. to the third year of Cy 
rua. But Ezra i., if placed between Dan. ix. 
and x., exactly fills up the gap, and records 
the event of the first year of Cyrus, in which 
Daniel was so deeply interested. And not 
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iii. 1, it is found (with the exception of clerical errors) ir. the seventh chapter 
of Ne'nemiah, where it belongs, beyond a shadow of doubt. The next portion 
extends from iii. 2 to the end of ch. vi. With the exception of one large ex¬ 
planatory addition bv Ezra, extending from iv. 6 to 23, this portion is the 
work of a writer contemporary with Zerubbabel and Jeshua, ami an eve-wit¬ 
ness of the rebuilding of the Temple in the beginning of the reign of Darius 
Hystaspis. That it was the prophet Haggai, becomes tolerably sure when w< 
observe further the remarkable coincidence in style. Ezra iv. G-23 is a par¬ 
enthetic addition by a much later hand, and, as the passage most clearly 
shows, made in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The compiler who in¬ 
serted ch. ii., a document drawn up in the reign of Artaxerxes to illustrate 
the return of the captives under Zerubbabel, here inserts a notice of two his¬ 
torical facts—of which one occurred in the reign of Xerxes, and the other in 
the reign of Artaxerxes—to illustrate the opposition ottered by the heathen to 
the rebuilding of the Temple in the reign of Cyrus and Ciunbyses. The hist 
four chapters, beginning with ch. vii., nre Ezra’s own, and continue the his¬ 
tory after a gap of fifty-eight years—from the sixth of Darius to the seventh 
of Artaxerxes. 

The book is written partly in Hebrew and partly in Chaldee. The Chal¬ 
dee begins at iv. 8, and continues to the end of vi. 18. The letter or decree 
of Artaxerxes vii. 12-2G is also given in the original Chnldec. 

§ 19. The Book, of Xehemiaii, like the preceding one of Ezra, is clearly 
and certainly not all by the same hand. By far the principal portion, in¬ 
deed, is the work of Nehemiah; but other portions arc cither extracts from 
various chronicles and registers, or supplementary narratives nud reflections, 
some apparently by Ezra, others, perhaps, the work of the same person who 
inserted the latest genealogical extracts from the public chronicles. The 
main history contained in the book covers about 12 years, viz., from (lie 20th 
to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. c.. from n.e. 4l. r » to 433. The 
whole narrative gives us a graphic and interesting account of the state of 
Jerusalem and the returned captives in the writer s times, and. incidentally, 
of the nature of the Persian government and the condition of its remote prov¬ 
inces. The documents appended to it also give some further information as 
to the times of Zerubbabel on the one hand, and us to the continuation of the 
genealogical registers and the succession of the high-priesthood to the closo 
of the Persian Empire on the other. The view given of the rise of two fac¬ 
tions among the Jews—the one the strict religious party, the other the gem 
tilizing partv, sets before us the germ of much that we meet with in a more 
developed state in later Jewish history. Again, in this history as well as m 
the Book of Ezra, we see the bitter enmity between the Jews and Samaritans 
acquiring strength and definitive form on both religious and political grounds. 
The book also throws much light upon the domestic institutions of the Jews. 

§ 20. The Book of Esther is one of the latest of the canonical books 
}f the Old Testament, having been probably written late in the reign of 
Xerxes, with whom Ahosuerus mav be identified. 3 ” The author is not known. 

onlv so, but the manner of tlio record is ox- the giving the Chaldee name of Zerubhiibcl, 
nctiv DuiiUTh. The giving the text of the vein. 8, II (cf. IMn. i. 7), and the whole Iocuh 
decree, vein. 2—1 <rf. Dan. iv.), the mention of »tundi of the narrator, who evidently wrote 
the mime of ” Mithredath the treasurer,” :it Babylon, not ut Jerusalem, are all circlin', 
ver. 8 (cf. linn. i. 3, 11), the allusion to the stances which in n marked nmnner polu* tfl 
Bncied vessels placed by Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel ns the writer of Ezra i. 

Uie house of liis god, ver. 7 (cf. Dan. i. 2), ** Scepp. <33? 4. 
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but may very probably have been Mordecai himself. Those who ascribe it to 
Ezra, or the men of the Great Synagogue, may have merely meant that Ezra 
edited and added it to the canon of Scripture, which he probably did. The 
Book of Esther appears in a different form in the LXX., and the translations 
therefrom, from that in which it is found in the Hebrew Bible. In speaking 
t f i\ we shall first speak of the canonical book found in Hebrew, to which 
also the above observations refer, and next of the Greek book, with, its apoc¬ 
ryphal additions. The canonical Esther, then, is placed among the hagio- 
graphn by the Jews, and in that first portion of them which they call “the 
five rolls.” It is sometimes emphatically called Megillah (“roll”), without 
other distinction, and is read through by the Jews in their synagogues at the 
Feast of Purim. It has often been remarked, as a peculiarity of this book, 
that the name of God does not once occur in it. The Hebrew is verv like 
that of Ezra and parts of the Chronicles; generally pure, but mixed with 
some words of Persian origin, and some of Chaldee affinity. In short, it is 
just what one would expect to find in a work of the age to which the Book 
of Esther professes to belong. As regards the LXX. version of the book, it 
consists of the canonical Esther with various interpolations prefixed, inter¬ 
spersed. and added at the close. Though, however, the interpolations of the 
Greek copy are thus manifest, they make a consistent and intelligible story. 
But the Apocryphal additions, as they are inserted in some editions of the 
Latin Vulgate, and in the English Bible, are incomprehensible, the history of 
which is this:—-When Jerome translated the Book of Esther, he first gave 
ihe version of the Hebrew alone, as being alone authentic. He then added 
at the end a version in Latin of those several passages which he found in 
the LXX., and which were not in the Hebrew, stating where each passage 
came in, and marking them all with an obelus. Having annexed this con¬ 
clusion, he then gives the Prooemium , w hich he says forms the beginning of the 
Greek Vulgate, beginning with what is now’ verse 2 of chapter xi., and so 
proceeds with the other passages. But in subsequent editions, all Jerome’s 
explanatory' matter has been swept away, and the disjointed portions have 
been printed as chapters xi., xii., xiii., xiv., xv., xvi., as if they formed a nar¬ 
rative in continuance of the canonical book. 

III. THE PROPHETS. 

§ 21. The Old Testament contains the writings of sixteen Prophets, of 
which four are usually called the Great Prophets , namely, Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel, and twelve the Minor Prophets , namely, Hosea, Joel, 
Amos,- Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggni,’ 
Zechariah, Malachi. 

An account of the prophetic order and the schools of the Prophets has been 
already given (pp. 425, 42G); but to belong to the prophetic order and to 
possess the prophetic gift are not convertible terms. There might be mem 
bera of the prophetic order to whom the gift of prophecy was not vouchsafed. 
Ihere might be inspired prophets who did not belong to the prophetic order. 
Generally, the inspired prophet came from the College of the Prophets, and 
belonged to the prophetic order, but this w f as not/ always the case. In the 
instance of the Prophet Amos, the rule and the exception are both mani¬ 
fested. When Amaziali, liie idolatrous Israelitish priest, threatens the propn 
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et, and desires him to “ flee away into the land of Judah, and there eat bread 
and prophesy there, but not to prophesy again anymore at Bethel,” Amos in 
reply says, “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet's son ; but 1 was a 
herdman, and a gatherer of sycamore-fruit; and the Lord took inc ns I fol¬ 
lowed the flock, and the Lord said unto me, (_io prophesy unto inv people Is¬ 
rael” (vii. 14). That is, though called to the prophetic office, he did not be¬ 
long to the prophetic order , and had not been trained in the prophetical col¬ 
leges; and this, he indicates, was an unusual occurrence. 

The sixteen prophets whose books arc in the Canon have therefore that 
place of honor, because they were endowed with the prophetic yijl, as well as 
ordinarily (so far as we know) belonging to the jnophctic order. There were 
hundreds of prophets contemporary with these sixteen prophets; and no doubt 
numberless compositions in sacred poetry and numberless moral exhortations 
were issued from the several schools, but only sixteen books find their place 
in the Canon. Why is this ? Because these sixteen bad what their brother- 
collegians had not, the Divine call to the oflice of prophet, and the Divine illu¬ 
mination to enlighten them. It was not sufficient to have been taught and 
trained in preparation for a future call. Teaching and training served as a 
preparation only. When the school-master’s work was done, then, if the in¬ 
strument was worthy, God’s work began. Moses lmd an external call at the 
burning bush (Ex. iii. 2 ). The Lord called Samuel, so that Eli perceived, 
and Samuel learned, that it was the Lord who called him (1 Sam. iii. 10 ). 
Isaiah (vi. 8 ), Jeremiah (i. 5), Ezekiel (ii. 4), Amos (vii. 1 ;>), declare their 
special mission. Nor was it sufficient for this call to have been made onco 
for all. Each prophetical utterance is the result of a communication of the 
Divine to the human spirit, received either by “ vision ” (Is. vi. 1 ) or bv “ the 
word of the Lord ” (Jcr. ii. 1 ). What then are the characteristics of the six¬ 
teen prophets, thus called and commissioned, and intrusted with the mes¬ 
sages of God to his people? 

1 . They were the national poets of Judazn. Music and poetry, chnnts and 
hymns, Avere a main part of the studies of the class from which, generally 
speaking, they were derived. As is natural, avc find not only the songs pre¬ 
viously specified, but the rest of their compositions, poetical or breathing tho 
spirit of poetry. 

2 . They were annalists and historians. A great portion of Isaiah, of Jer¬ 
emiah, of Daniel, of Jonah, of Ilaggai, is direct or indirect history. 

3. They Avere preachers of patriotism, their patriotism being founded on 
the religious motive. To the subject of the Theocracy the enemy of his na¬ 
tion was the enemy of God, the traitor to the public Aveal was a traitor to 
his God; a denunciation of an enemy was a denunciation of a representative 
of evil, an exhortation in behalf of Jerusalem was an exhortation in behalf 
of God’s kingdom on earth, “the city of our God, the mountain of holiness, 
oeautiful for situation, the joy of the who ]2 earth, the city of the great King 
[Ps. xlviii. 1 , 2 ). 

4. They Avere preachers of morals and of spiritual religion. The symbol 
ical teaching of the Law had lost much of its effect. Instead of learning 
the necessity of purity by the legal washings, the majority came to rest in 
the outward act as in itself sufficient. It Avas the Avork,lhen, of the prophetf 
to hold up before the eyes of their countrymen a high and puie morality, not 
veiled in symbols and acts, but such as none could profess to misunderstand, 
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b. They were extraordinary, but yet authorized, exponents of the Law. 
As an instance of this, we may take Isaiah’s description of a true fast (lviii. 
S-7): Ezekiel's explanation of the sins of the fathers being visited on the 
children (oh. xviii.): Micuh's preference of “ doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God,” to “thousands of rams and ten thousands of 
rivers of oil " (ji. 6-S). In these as in other similar cases (cf. IIos. vi. G; 
Amos v. 21). it was the task of the prophets to restore the balance which had 
been overthrown by the Jews and their teachers dwelling on one side or on 
the outer covering of a truth or of a duty, and leaving the other side or the 
•nner meaning out of sight. 

6 . They were a political power in the state. Strong in the safeguard of 
their religious character, they were able to serve as a counterpoise to the royal 
authorin' when wielded even bv an Ahab. 

m » 

7. But ihe prophets were something more than national poets and annal¬ 
ists, preachers of patriotism, moral teachers, exponents of the Law, pastors, 
and politicians. Their most essential characteristic is, that they were instru¬ 
ments of revealing God's will to man, as in other ways, so, specially, by pre¬ 
dicting future events, and, in particular, by foretelling the incarnation of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the redemption effected by Him. 

The sixteen Prophets may be divided into four groups: the prophets of 
the Northern Kingdom—Hosea, Amos, Jonah ; the Prophets of the South¬ 
ern Kingdom—Joel, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Obadiah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah : the Prophets of the Captivity—Ezekiel and Daniel; the Proph¬ 
ets of the Return—Haggai, Zechariah, Mala chi. 

They may be arranged in the following chronological order: namely, Joel, 
Jonah, Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Micah, Nahum, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadi¬ 
ah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. But it will be 
more convenient to take them in the order in which they stand in the Old Tes¬ 
tament, speaking first of the Four Great Prophets, and then of the Twelve 
Minor Prophets. 


A. THE FOUR GREAT PROPHETS. 

§ 22. Isaiah, 39 who is the principal prophet in the first or Assyrian period 
of prophecv, was the son of Amoz, and prophesied concerning Judah ana 
Jerusalem in the days of L^zziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Ju¬ 
dah (Is. i. 1). Isaiah must have been an old man at the close of Hezekiah’s 
reign. The ordinary chronology gives 758 b.c. for the date of Jotham’s ac¬ 
cession, and 098 for that of Ilezekiah’s death. This gives us a period of six¬ 
ty years. And since his ministry commenced before Uzziah’s death (how long 
ve know notj. supposing him to have been no more than twenty years old 
when he began to prophesy, he would have been eighty or ninety at Manas- 
C*eh T s accession. 40 

Chs. i.-v. contain Isaiah’s prophecies in the reigns of Uzziah and Jotham. 
'Ch. i. is very general in its contents. The seer stands (perhaps) in the Court 
of the Israelites, denouncing to nobles and people, then assembling for db 


#v The name, of which the fuller form is IS) to the significance of hw envn name ns 
4^aiah. Jerhaiah. Rignifien S't’vation of Jahit well as of those of his two aoiw. 

.-a Rhortened f Tin of .Mt/,v(zh ), Reference in 40 Ah to the tradition retpeeting the death 
fclainly made by the prophet himself (la. vHL of Isaiah, see p. 581, mte 
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vine worship, the whole estimate of their character formed by Jehovah, ami 
his approaching chastisements. Chs. ii.-iv. are one prophesying, the leaning 
thought of which is that the present prosperity of Judah should he destroyed 
for her sins, to make room fur the real glory of piety and virtue ; while ch. v. 
forms a distinct discourse, whose main purport is that Israel, God s vine¬ 
yard, shall be brought to desolation. 

Ch. vi. describes an ecstatic vision that fell upon the prophet in the year 
of Uzziah's death. 

Chs. vi., vii., delivered in the reign of Aliaz, when he was threatened by 
the forces of Pekali, king of Israel, and Rezin, king of Syria. 41 Under Jc 
hovnh's direction Isaiah goes forth to meet Aliaz, taking with him the child 
whose name, Shearjashub (that is, Remnant shall return ), was so full of mysti¬ 
cal promise, to add greater emphasis to his message. As a sign that Judah 
was not yet to perish, he announces the birth of the child Immanuel, who 
should not yet “ know to refuse the evil and choose the good,’’ before the land 
of the two hostile kings should be left desolate. 

Ch. viii.-ix. 7.—As the Assyrian Empire began more and more to threat¬ 
en the Hebrew commonwealth with utter overthrow, the prediction of the 
Messiah, the Restorer of Israel, becomes more positive and clear. The 
king was bent upon an a/lianee with Assyria. This Isaiah steadfastly op¬ 
poses (x. 20). The court was for Assyria, and indeed formed an alliance 
with Tiglath-pileser; but a popular party was for the Syro-Ephraiinitie con¬ 
nection formed to resist Assyria. “ Pear none but Jehovahonlv! fear Him, 
trust Him : lie will be vour safety.” 

Ch. ix. 8-x. 4 is a prophecy delivered at this time against the "kingdom of 
Israel (ix. 8-x. 4.) As Isaiah's message was only to Judah, we may infer 
that the object of this utterance was to check the disposition shown by many 
to connect Judah with the policy of the sister kingdom. 

Ch. x. 5-xii. G is one of the most highly-wrought passages in the whole 
book, and was probably one single prophecy. It stands wholly disconnected 
with the preceding in the circumstances which it presupposes; and to what 
period to assign it is not easy to determine. 

Chs. xiii.-xxiii. contain chiefly a collection of utterances, each of which is 
styled a “burden.” (a.) The first (xiii, ]-xiv. 27) is against Babylon. The 
ode of triumph (xiv. 3-23) in this burden is among the most poetical pas¬ 
sages in all literature. (/•>.) The short and pregnant “burden ’’against, Phi 
listia (xiv. 29-32) in the year that Ahaz died was occasioned by the revolt ot 
the Philistines from Judah, and their successful inroad recorded in 2 (dir. 
xxviii. 18. (r.) The “burden of Moab ” (xv., xvi.) is remarkable for the 

elegiac strain in which the prophet bewails the disasters of Moab, and for 
the dramatic character of xvi. 1-G. (d.) Chs. xvii., xviii. This prophecy 

is headed “the burder. of Damascus;” and yet after ver. 3 the attention is 
withdrawn from Damascus and turned to Israel, and then to Ethiopia, (e.) 
In the “burden of Egypt” (xix.) the prophet prophesies the utter helpless¬ 
ness of Egypt under God’s judgments, probably to counteract the tendency 
vhich led both Judah and Israel to look toward Egypt for succor against 
Assyria. (_/".) In the midst of these “burdens” stands a passage which 
presents Isaiah in a new aspect, an aspect in which he appears in this in 
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stance only. The more emphatically to enforce the warning already con- 
vevcd in the "burden of Egypt,” Isaiah was commanded to appear in the 
streets and Temple of Jerusalem stripped of his sackcloth mantle, and 
wearing his vest only, with liis feet also bare. (</.) In “the burden of the 
desert of the sea,” a poetical designation of Babylonia (xxi. 1-10), the im¬ 
ages in which the fall of Babylon is indicated are sketched with ^Eschylean 
grandeur, (h.') “The burden of Dumah ” and “ of Arabia” (xxi. 11-17) 
relate apparently to some Assyrian invasion. (».) In “the burden of the 
taluy or i-ision " (xxii. 1-14) it is doubtless Jerusalem that is thus designat¬ 
ed. The scene presented is that of Jerusalem during an invasion. (&.) The 
passage in xxii. 15-25 is singular in Isaiah as a prophesying against an in¬ 
dividual. Shebna was one of the king’s highest functionaries, and seems to 
have been leader of a party opposed to Jehovah (ver. 25). (/.) The last 

*■ burden " is against Tyre (xxiii.). Her utter destruction is not predicted by 
Isaiah as it afterward was bv Ezekiel. 

to 

Chs. xxiv.-xxvii. form one prophecy, essentially connected with the pre¬ 
ceding ten “ burdens’ 1 (xiii.-xxiii.), of which it is in effect a general sum¬ 
mary. In xxv., after commemorating the destruction of all oppressors, the 
prophet gives us in vers. 6-9 a most glowing description of Messianic bless¬ 
ings. In xxvi., vers. 12-18 describe the new, happy state of God’s people 
as God’s work wholly. In xxvii. 1, “Leviathan the fleeing serpent, and Le¬ 
viathan the twisting serpent, and the dragon in the sea,’’are perhaps Nine¬ 
veh and Babylon—two phases of the same Asshur—and Egypt (comp. ver. 
13) : alL however, symbolizing adverse powers of evil. 

Chs. xxiii.-xxxv. predict the Assyrian invasion. The prophet protests 
against the policy of courting the help of Egypt against Assyria (xxx. 1-17, 
xxxi. 1-3). 

Chs. xxxvii.-xxxix. At length the season so often, though no doubt ob¬ 
scurely foretold, arrived. The Assyrian was near, with forces apparently ir¬ 
resistible. In the universal consternation which ensued, all the hope of the 
state centred upon Isaiah; the highest functionaries of the state — Shebna 
too—wait upon him in the name of their sovereign. The short answer 
which Jehovah gave through him was, that the Assyrian king should hear 
intelligence which should send him back to his own land, there to perish 
How' the deliverance was to be effected Isaiah w r as not commissioned to tell, 
but the very next night (2 K. xix. 35) brought the appalling fulfillment. A 
divine interposition so marvelous, so evidently miraculous, was in its mag¬ 
nificence worthy of being the kernel of Isaiah’s whole book. 

The last 27 chapters are supposed by many critics to have been written in 
the time of the Babylonian captivity, and are therefore ascribed to a “later 
Isaiah.'’ It is evident that the point of time and situation from which the 
prophet here speaks is that of the captivity in Babylon (comp., e. < 7 ., lxiv. 10, 
11 ), but this may be adopted on a principle which appears to characterize 
“ vision,” viz., that the prophet sees the future as if present. This second 
part falls into three sections, each, as it happens, consisting of nine chapters; 
the two first end with the refrain, “There is no peace, saith Jehovah (or 
“my God ”), to the wickedand the third with the same thought ampli¬ 
fied. (I.) The first section (xl.-xlviii.) has for its main topic the comfort¬ 
ing assurance of the deliverance from Babylon by Koresh (Cyrus), who is 
even named twice (xli 2, 3, 25, xliv. 28, xlv. 1-4, 13, xlvi. 11, xlviii. 14, 15)< 
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It is characteristic of .sacred prophecy in general that the “vision” of a 
great deliverance leads the seer to glance at the great deliverance to come 
through Jesus Christ. This principle of association prevails in the second 
part, taken as a whole; but in the first section, taken apart, it ap]*ears as vet 
imperfectly. (2.) The second section (xlix.-lvii.) is distinguished from the 
first by several features. The person of Cyrus as well ns his name, and the 
specification of Babylon, disappear altogether. Return from exile is indeed 
spoken of repeatedly and at length (xlix. 9-2G, li. 9-lii. 12, lv. 12, 13, lvii. 
14), hut in such general terms as admit of being applied to the spiritual and 
Messianic, as well as to the literal restoration. (3.) In the third section 
(lviii*-lxvi.), as Cyrus nowhere appears, so neither does “ Jehovah’s servant ’’ 
occur so frequently to view as in the second. The only delineation of tho 
latter is in lxi. 1-3, and in lxiii. 1—C, 9. He no longer appears as suffering, 
but only as saving and avenging Zion. The section is mainly occupied with 
various practical exhortations founded upon the views of the future already 
set forth. 

§ 23. Jeremiah, who is the principal prophet in the second or Babylo¬ 
nian period of prophecy, lived in the reigns of Josiali, Shallum, Jehoiakiin, 
Jeconiah, and Zedekiah. His long career began in the thirteenth year of 
the reign of Josiali (u.c. G29), and continued till the eleventh year of Zede¬ 
kiah (b.c. 58G), when Jerusalem was taken bv Nebuchadnezzar (Jcr. i. 2, 3), 
though he continued to prophesy even after that event. He is described as 
“ the son of llilkinh, of the priests that were in Anathoth/'a town not three 
miles distant from Jerusalem. His personal history is closely united with 
that of the times in which he lived, nnd has been already related. 43 After 
the destruction of Jerusalem, he continued for a time in the city; but he 
was afterward carried, against his will, into Egypt, along with his faithful 
friend and amanuensis, Baruch. 43 There, in the city of Tnhpanhes, we have 
the last clear glimpses of the prophet’s life. After this ull is uncertain. If 
we could assume that lii. 31 was written by Jeremiah himself, it would show 
that he reached an extreme old age, but this is so doubtful that we are left 
to other sources. On the one hand there is the Christian tradition, resting 
doubtless on some earlier belief, that the Jews at Tnhpanhes, irritated by his 
rebukes, at last stoned him to death. On the other side there is the Jewish 
Ptatement that on the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, he, with Ba¬ 
ruch, made his escape to Babylon or Judaea, and died in pence. 

The absence of any chronological order in the present structure of the col¬ 
lection of Jeremiah s prophecies is obvious at the first glance. In the pres¬ 
ent order, we have two great divisions:—(l.)Chs. i.-xlv. Prophecies de¬ 
livered at various times, directed mainly to Judah, or connected with Jere¬ 
miah’s personal history. (2.) Chs. xlvi.-li. Prophecies connected with other 
nations. Ch. lii., taken largely, though not entirely, from 2 K. xxv., may 
he taken either as a supplement to the prophecy, or ns an introduction to 
Ithe Lamentations. Looking more closely into each of these divisions, wo 
have the following sections : — 

J. Chs. i.-xxi.—Containing probably the substance of “the hook ” of 
xxxvi. 32, and including prophecies from the thirteenth year of Josinh 
the fourth of Jehoiakim: i. 3, however, indicates a later revision, and the 
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whole of eh. i. may possibly have been added on the prophet’s retrospect of 
his whole work from this its first beginning; ch. xxi. belongs to a later peri¬ 
od. but has probably found its place here as connected, by the recurrence 
of the name Pashur, with ch. xx. 

2. Chs. xxii. - xxv. — Shorter prophecies, delivered at different times, 
against the kings of Judah and the false prophets; xxv. 13, 14, evidently 
marks the conclusion of a series of prophecies ; and that winch follows, 
xxv. 15-38. the germ of the fuller predictions in xlvi.-xlix., has been placed 
here as a kind of completion to the prophecy of the Seventy Years and the 
subsequent fall of Babylon. 

3 . Chs. xxvi.-xxviii.—The two great prophecies of the fall of Jerusalem, 
and the history connected with them. Ch. xxvi. belongs to the earlier, 
ch. xx^ii. and xxviii. to the later period of the prophet’s work. Jehoiakim, 
in xxvii. 1 . is evidently (comp. ver. 3) a mistake for Zedekiah. 

4 . Chs. xxix.-xxxi.—The message of comfort for the exiles in Babylon. 

5 . Chs. xxxii.-xliv.—The history of the last two years before the capture 
of Jerusalem, and of Jeremiah's work in them and in the period that fol¬ 
lowed. The position of ch. xlv., unconnected with any thing before or after 
it. mav be accounted for cn the hypothesis that Baruch desired to place on 
record so memorable » passage in hia own life, and inserted it where the di¬ 
rect narrative of his waster’s life ended. The same explanation applies in 
part to ch. xxr.ri. 

6 . Chs. xlvi.-ii.—The prophecies against foreign nations, ending with the 
great prediction against Babylon. 

7. The supplementary narrative of ch. lii. 

The Book or Lamentations contains the utterance of Jeremiah’s sorrow 
spon the capture of Jerusalem and the destruction of the Temple. It con¬ 
sists of five chapters, each of which, however, is a separate poem, complete 
in itself, and having a distinct subject, but brought at the same time under a 
plan which includes them all. The book has supplied thousands with the 
fullest utterance for their sorrows in the critical periods of national or indi¬ 
vidual suffering. We may well believe that it soothed the weary years of 
the Babylonian exile. On the ninth day of the month of Ab (July-Au- 
gust), the Lamentations of Jeremiah were read, year by year, with fasting 
and weeping, to commemorate the misery out of which the people had been 
delivered. It enters largely into the order of the Latin Church for the serv¬ 
ices of Passion-week. 

§ 24. Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, the great prophet during the Babylonian 
captivity, was, like his predecessor Jeremiah, a priest. One tradition makes 
Ezekiel the servant of Jeremiah. He was taken captive in the captivity of 
Jehoiaehin, eleven years before the destruction of Jerusalem. He was a 
member of a community of Jewish exiles who settled on the banks of the 
Chebar. a “river” or stream of Babylonia. It was by this river u in the 
land of the Chaldaeans ” that God's message first reached him (i. 3). His 
call took place “in tho fifth year of King Jehoiaehin’s captivity,” B.c. 595 
(i. 2), 44 in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month .” 44 We learn from an in- 

44 This is probably the 30th year from the gives a Jewish chronology in ver. 2. The de* 
new era of Nabopolasear, father of Nebuchad- cision of the question is the less important, 
oezzar, who began to reign b.c. 025. The use because in all other places Ezekiel dates from 
■’* this CfuxldbH epoch in the more appropriate the year of Jehoiachin’s captivity (xxix. If, 
■ir tl'e prophet wrote in Babylonia, and he xxx. 20, et paBsim). 
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cidental allusion (xxiv. 18 )— the only reference which he makes to his per 
6 onal history—that he was married, and had a house (viii. 1) in his place 
of exile, and lost his wife by a sudden and unforeseen stroke. He lived in 
t ne highest consideration among his companions in exile, and their elder* 
consulted him on all occasions (viii. 1, xi. 25, xiv. 1, xx. 1, etc.). The 
last date he mentions is the 27th year of the Captivity (xxix. 17), so that 
his mission extended over twenfy-two years, during part of which period 
Daniel was probably living, and already famous (Ez. xiv. 14, xxviii. 3). 
He is said to have been murdered in Babylon by some Jewish prince whom 
he had convicted of idolatry, and to have been buried in the tomb ofShem 
and Arphaxad, on the banks of the Euphrates. 

The predictions of Ezekiel are marvelously varied. lie has instances of 
visions (viii.-xi.), symbolical actions (as iv. 8), similitudes (xii., xv.), par¬ 
ables (as xvii.), proverbs (as xii. 22, xviii. 1 sq.), poems (as xix.), allego¬ 
ries (as xxiii., xxiv.), open prophecies (as vi , vii., xx., etc.). The depth of 
his matter , and the marvelous nature of his visions, make him occasionally 
obscure. Hence his prophecy was placed by the Jews among the “ treas¬ 
ures, ” those portions of Scripture which (like the early part of Genesis, und 
the Canticles) were not allowed to be read till the age of thirty. 

The book is divided into two great parts—of which the destruction of Je¬ 
rusalem is the turning-point: chapters i.-xxiv. contain predictions delivered 
before that event, and xxv.-xlviii. after it, ns we sec from xxvi. 2. Again, 
chapters i.-xxxii. arc mainly occupied with correction, denunciation, and re¬ 
proof, while the remainder deal chiefly in consolation and promise. A par¬ 
enthetical section in the middle of the book (xxv.-xxxii.) contains a group 
of prophecies against seven foreign nations, the septenary arrangement being 
apparently (as elsewhere in Scripture) intentional. The book may further 
be divided into nine sections, distinguished by their superscriptions, as fol¬ 
lows:— 1. Ezekiel’s call, i.-iii. 15. 2. The general carrying out of the com¬ 
mission, iii. 16-vii. 3. The rejection of the people, because of their idola¬ 

trous worship, viii.-xi. 4. The sins of the age rebuked in detail, xii.-xix. 
5. The nature of the judgment, and the guilt which caused it, xx.-xxiii. 
G. The meaning of the now commencing punishment, xxiv. 7. God's judg¬ 
ment denounced on seven heathen nations (Ammon, xxv. 1-7 ; Moab, 8-11; 
Edom, 12-14; the Philistines, 15-17; Tyre, xxvi. - xxviii. ID; Sidon, 
20-24; Egypt, xxix.-xxxii.). 8 Prophecies, after the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, concerning the future condition of Israel, xxxiii.-xxxix. !). The 
glorious consummation, xl.-xlviii. 

Chronological order is followed throughout (the date of the prediction be¬ 
ing constantly referred to), except in the section devoted to prophecies 
against heathen nations (xxix.-xxxii.), where it is several times abandoned 
(xxix. 17; cf. xxvi. 1, xxix. 1), so that in the prediction against Egypt, one 
uttered in the twenty-seventh year of the Captivity is inserted between two 
uttered in the tenth and eleventh years. 

•r 

§ 2/>. Daniel. —The personal history of Daniel is related in the 2(5ih 
chapter of this work, which also contains a summary of his visions, dreams, 
and prophecies. 45 It is only necessary here to allude to the assaults mad* 
m modern times upon the prophetic worth of the book. A large number of 
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modem critics reject the book as the work of an impostor who lived in the 
time of Antioehus Epiphanes. Externally it is as well attested as any book 
of Scripture; but it brings the belief in miracle and prediction, in the divine 
power and foreknowledge as active among men, to a startling test, and ac¬ 
cording to the character of this belief in the individual must be his judg¬ 
ment upon tlie book. 

The Greek translations of Daniel, like that of Esther, contain several 
pieces which are not found in the original text. The most important ot 
these additions are contained in the Apocrypha of the English Bible, under 
the titles of The Song of the three Holy Children , The History of Susannah , 
and The History of Bel and the Dragon . 

The first of these pieces is incorporated into the narrative of Daniel. 
After the three confessors were thrown into the furnace (Dan. iii. 23), Aza- 
rias is represented as praying to God for deliverance (Song of Three Children , 
3 -22) : and in answer the angel of the Lord shields them from the fire which 
consumes their enemies (23-27), whereupon “the three, as out of one 
mouth, "' raise a triumphant song (29-6S), of which a chief part (35-66) has 
been used as a hymn ( Benedicite ) in the Christian Church since the fourth 
century. 

The two other pieces appear more distinctly as appendices, and offer no 
semblance of forming part of the original text. The Histoiy of Susannah (or 
The judgment of Daniel ) is generally found at the beginning of the book, 
though it also occurs after the 12th chapter. The History of Bel and the 
Dragon is placed at the end of the book. The character of these additions 
indicates the hand of an Alexandrine writer ; and it is not unlikely that the 
translator of Daniel wrought up traditions which were already current, and 
appended them to his work. 

B. THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 

§ 26. Hosea is the first of the Minor Prophets, as they appear in out 
rersion, but more probably the third in order of time, lie is described as 
the son of Beeri, but we know nothing of his life. The title of the book 
gives for the beginning of his ministry the reign of Uzziah, king of Judah, 
but limits this vague definition by reference to Jeroboam II. king of Israel; 
it therefore yields a date not later than b.c. 783. The pictures of social and 
political life which Hosea draws so forcibly are rather applicable to the in¬ 
terregnum which followed the death of Jeroboam (b.c. 782-772), and to the 
reign of the succeeding kings. It seems almost certain that very few of his 
prophecies were written until after the death of Jeroboam (b.c. 783), and 
probably the life, or rather the prophetic career of Hosea, extended from 
b.c. 784 to 725, a period of fifty-nine years. 

There seems to be a general consent among commentators that the proph¬ 
ecies of Hosea were delivered in the kingdom of Israel. 

It is easy to recognize two great divisions in the book :—(1.) chap. i. to iii/; 
(2.) iv. to the end. The subdivision of these several parts is a work of 
greater difficulty. (I.) The first division should probably be subdivided into 
three separate poems, each originating in a distinct aim, and each after ita 
own fashion attempting to express the idolatry of Israel by imagery borrowed 
from the matrimonial relation. The first, and therefore the least elaborate of 
these, is contained in chap, iii., the second in i. 2-11, the third in it 2-9, and 
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ii. 1-23. These three are progressively elaborate developments of the same 
reiterated idea. Chap. i. 2-9 is common to the second and third poems, 
but not repeated with each severally. (2.) Attempts have been made to sub¬ 
divide the second part of the book. These divisions are made either accord¬ 
ing to the reigns of contemporary kings, or according to the subject-matter 
of the poem. The prophecies were probably-collected by Ilosca himself to¬ 
ward the end of his career. 46 Hosea is referred to in the following passages 
of the New Testament:—Matt. ix. 13, xii. 7, Iios. vj. G; Luke xxiii. 30, Rev. 
vi. 16, Hos. x. 8; Matt. ii. 15, Hos. xi. 1; Rom. ix. 25, 2G, l l’ct. ii. 10, 
Hos. i. 10, ii. 23: 1 Cor. xv. 4, Hos. vi. 2; Hcb. xiii. 15, llos. xiv. 2. 

§ 27. Joel, of whom we only know for certain that he was the son of Pe- 

thuel. It is most likelv that he lived in Judah, for his commission was to 

* * 


Judah, and he makes frequent mention of Judah and Jerusalem. He prob¬ 
ably lived in the reign of Uzziah, thus being contemporary with Hosea and 
Amos. We find, what we should expect on the supposition of Joel being 
the first prophet to Judah, only a grand outline of the whole terrible scene, 
which was to be depicted more and more in detail bv subsequent prophets. 
The scope, therefore, is not any particular invasion, but the whole day of the 
Lord. The proximate event to which the prophecy related was a public ca¬ 
lamity, then impending on Judah, of a twofold character: want of water, 
and a plague of locusts continuing for several years. The prophet exhorts 
the people to turn to God with penitence, fasting, and prayer, and then (he 
says) the plague shall cease, and the rain descend in its season, and the land 
yield her accustomed fruit. Nay, the time will be a most joyful one; for 
God, by the outpouring of His Spirit, will impart to His worshipers increased 
knowledge of Himself (comp. Acts ii. 1G, foil.), and after the excision of the 
enemies of His people, will extend through them the blessings of true relig¬ 
ion to heathen lands. This is the simple argument of the book ; only that 


it is beautified and enriched with 


n o i'nn 4 


description. 


§ 28. Amos was a native of Tckoa, in Judah, about six miles south of 


Bethlehem, qriginally a shepherd and dresser of sycamore-trees, who was call¬ 
ed, by God's Spirit to be a prophet, although not trained in any of the reg¬ 
ular prophetic schools (i. 1, vii. 14, 15). He traveled from Judah into the 
northern kingdom of Israel, or “ Ephraim,” and there exercised his ministry, 
apparently not for any long time. Ilis date can not be Inter than the 15th 
year of Uzziah’s reign (b.c. 808) ; for he tells us that he prophesied “ in the 
reigns of Uzziah, king of Judah, and Jeroboam, the son of Joash, king of 
Israel, two years before the earthquake.” This earthquake (also mentioned 
Zech. xiv. 5, can not have occurred after the 17th year of Uzziah, since Jero¬ 
boam II. died in the 15th of that king’s reign, which therefore is the latest 
year fulfilling the three chronological indications furnished by the prophet 
himself. But his ministry probably took place at an earlier period of Jero¬ 
boam’s reign, perhaps about the middle of it, for on the one hand Amos 
speaks of the conquests of this warlike king as completed (vi. 13; cf. 2 K. 
xiv. 25), and on the other the Assyrians, who toward the end of his reign 
were approaching Palestine (Hos. x. 6, xi. 5), do not seem as yet to have 
caused any alarm in the country. Amos predicts indeed that Israel and 
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other neighboring nations will be punished by certain wild conquerors from 
the North ^i. 5. v. 27. vi. 14), but he does not name them, as if they were still 
unknown or unheeded. In this prophet's time Israel was at the height of pow 
er. wealth, and security, but infected bv the crimes to which such a state is 
liable. The source of these evils was idolatry, that of the golden calves. 
Amos went to rebuke this at Bethel itself, but was compelled to return to 
Judah by the high-priest Amaziah. who procured from Jeroboam an order 
for his expulsion from the northern kingdom. The book of the prophecies 
of Amos seems divided into four principal portions closely connected together. 
K \.) from i. 1 to ii. 3 he denounces the sins of the nations bordering on Israel 
and Judah, as a preparation for (2.), in which, from ii. 4 to vi. 14, he de 
scribes the state of those two kingdoms, especially the former. This is fol¬ 
lowed by (3.) vii. 1-ix. 10, in which, after reflecting on the previous proph¬ 
ecy, he relates his visit to Bethel, and sketches the impending punishment of 
Lsrael which he predicted to Amaziah. After this in (4.) he rises to a loftier 
and more evangelical strain, looking forward to the time when the hope of 
the Messiah s kingdom will be fulfilled, and His people forgiven and establish- 
*1 in the enjoyment of God s blessings to all eternity. The chief peculiarity 
of the style consists in th e number of allusions to natural objects and agricul¬ 
tural occupations, as might be expected from the early life of the author. 47 

§ 29. Obadiah has been spoken of already (p. G05). It is unnecessary ta 
discuss the view which assigns to him an earlier date. 

§ 30. Of Jonah, who was probably the earliest in point of time of the Minot 
Prophets, and of his prophecies, we have already spoken in the body of the 
work. 46 


§ 31. Micah is distinguished from Micaiah, the son of Imlah, the contem¬ 
porary of Elijah, by the epithet the Morasthite, that is, a native of Moresheth, 
or some place of similar name. 49 The period during which Micah exercised 
the prophetical office is stated, in the superscription to his prophecies, to have 
extended over the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, giv¬ 
ing thus a maximum limit of fifty-nine years (b.c. 75G-G97), from the acces¬ 
sion of Jotham to the death of Hezekiah, and a minimum limit of 1G years (b.c. 
742-72G). from the death of Jotham to the accession of Hezekiah. In either 
case he would be contemporary with Hosea and Amos during part of their 
ministry in I-rael, and with Isaiah in Judah. With respect to one of his 
prophecie- (iii. 12), it is distinctly assigned to the reign of Hezekiah (Jer. 
xxvi. 18), and was probably delivered before.the great pnssover whi<h in¬ 
augurated the reformation in Judah. The date of the others must be deter¬ 
mined. if at all, by internal evidence, and the periods to which they are as* 
signed are therefore necessarily conjectural. 

The following arrangement may be adopted :—ch. i. was delivered in the 
contemporary reigns of Jotham, king of Judah, and of Pekah, king of Israel; 
ii. 1-iv. 8 in those of Ahaz, Pekah, and Iloshea ; iii. 12 being assigned to 
the last year of Ahaz, and the remainder of the book to the reign of Heze¬ 
kiah. But at whatever time the several prophecies were first delivered, they 
appear in their present form as an organic whole, marked by a certain regu- 


47 Arnor i. 3. ii. 13, iii. 4,5, iv. 2, 7, 9, v. ] near ICleuthoropolis to the east, where former* 
6, 19. vi. Vi. vii. 1. ix.3,9,13,14. Iy the prophets tomb was shown, though in 

Ar &ee pp. 501-553. the days of Jerome it had been succeeded bj 

Jerome and Kusebiu* call this place Ido- a church. 
raBthlt and identify it with a email village 
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Iaritv of development. Three sections, omitting the superscription, are in¬ 
troduced by the same phrase, “hear ye,” and represent three natural divis¬ 
ions of the prophecy — i.-ii.—iii.-v.—vi.-vii.— each commencing with re¬ 
bukes and threatenings, and closing with a promise. 

The predictions uttered by Micali relate to the invasions of Shalmaneser (i. 
6 -8; 2 K. xvii. 4, 6) and Sennacherib (i. 0-16; 2 Iv. xviii. 12). the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem (iii. 12, vii. 13), the captivity in Babylon (iv. 10), the 
return (iv. 1-8, vii. 11), the establishment of a theocratic kingdom in Jeru¬ 
salem (iv. 8), and the Ruler who should spring from Bethlehem (v. 2). 

The language of Micali is quoted in Matt. ii. 5, 6, and his prophecies are 
alluded to in Matt. x. 35, 3G ; Mark xiii. 12 ; Take xii. 53; John vii. 42. 

§ 32. Nahum, “the Elkoshite.”—His personal histoiv is quite unknown. 
The site of Elkosli, his native place, is disputed, some placing it in Galilee, 
others in Assyria. Those who maintain the latter view assume that the proph¬ 
et’s parents were carried into captivity by Tiglath-pileser, and that the prophet 
was born at the village of Alkush, on the cast bank of the Tigris, two miles 
north of Mosul. But there is nothing in the prophecy of Nahum to indicate 
that it was written in the immediate neighborhood of Nineveh, and in full 
view of the scenes which are depicted, nor is the language that of an exile in 
an enemy's country. No allusion is made to the captivity; while, on the 
other hand, the imagery is such as would be natural to an inhabitant of Pal¬ 
estine (i. 4). to whom the rich pastures of Bashnn, the vineyards cf Carmel, 
and the blossom of Lebanon, were emblems of all that was luxuriant and 
fertile. The language employed in i. 15, ii. 2, is appropriate to one who 
wrote for his countrymen in their native land. In fact, the sole origin of tho 
theory that Nahum flourished in Assyria is the name of the village Alkush, 
which contains his supposed tomb, and, from its similarity to Elkosli, was 
apparently selected by mcdinsval tradition ns a shrine for pilgrims. The date 
of Nahum’s prophecy can be determined with as little precision as his birth¬ 
place. It is. however, certain that the prophecy was written before (lie final 
downfall of Nineveh, and its capture by the Modes and Chaldanins (cir. n.c. 
625). The allusions to the Assyrian power imply that it was still unbroken (i. 
12, ii. 13, 14, iii. 15-17). It is most probable that Nnlnim flourished in the lat¬ 
ter half of the reign of Hezekiah, and wrote his prophecy either in Jerusalem or 
its neighborhood. The subject of the prophecy is, in accordance with the 
superscription, “ the burden of Nineveh,” the destruction of which lie pre¬ 
dicts. 

§ 33. Harakkck perhaps delivered his prophecy about the 12th or 13th 
year of Josiah (n.c. 630 -629). though the date is only conjectural, and of 
liis personal history nothing is known. The prophet foretells the doom of 
the Chalda'ans, and the announcement is followed by a series of denuncia¬ 
tions pronounced upon them by the nations who had suffered from their op¬ 
pression (ii. G-20). The strophical arrangement of these “woes” is a re¬ 
markable feature of the prophecy. The whole concludes with the magnifi¬ 
cent psalm in ch. iii. 

§ 34. Zkimianiaii also lived in the reign of Josiah, as we learn from the 
superscription to the book, where the prophet traces his pedigree to his fourth 
ancestor. Ilczckiuh, supposed to be the celebrated king of that name. In 
chap. i. the utter desolation of Judah is predicted as a judgment for idolatry 
and neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and the violence and de- 
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Hctgga i—Zech ciriah. 

reit of their dependents (3-0). The prosperity, security, and insolence of 
the people is contrasted with the horrors of the day of wrath (10-18). Ch. 
ii. contains a call to re]>entnnce (1-3), with a prediction of the ruin of the 
cities of the Philistines and the restoration of the house of Judah after the 
visitation (4-7) Other enemies of Judah, Moab, and Ammon are threaten¬ 
ed with perpetual destruction (8-15). In ch. iii. the prophet addresses Je¬ 
rusalem, which he reproves sharply for vice and disobedience (1-7). He 
then concludes with a series of promises (8-20). The general tone of the 
last portion is Messianic, but without any specific reference to the person of 
our Lord. 

§ 35. Haggai is the first of the Minor Prophets who prophesied after the 
Captivity. With regard to his tribe and parentage, both history and tradi¬ 
tion are alike silent. In the absence of any direct evidence on the point, it 
is more than probable that he was one of the exiles who returned with Zerub- 
babel and Jeshua. The rebuilding of the Temple, which was commenced 
in the reign of Cyrus (b.c. 535). was suspended during the reigns of his suc¬ 
cessors. Cambyses and the Pscudo-Smerdis, in consequence of the deter¬ 
mined hostility of the Samaritans. On the accession of Darius Hystaspis 
(b.c. 521). the prophets Haggai and Zechariah urged the renewal of the un¬ 
dertaking. and obtained the permission and assistance of the king (Ezra v. 1, 
vi. 14). 

The style of his writing is generally tame.and prosaic, though at times it 
rises to the dignity of severe invective, when the prophet rebukes his coun¬ 
trymen for their selfish indolence and neglect of God's house. The prophe¬ 
cies were delivered in the second year of Darius Hystaspis (b.c. 520), at in¬ 
tervals from the first day of the 6th month to the 24th day of the 9th month 
in the same year. The closing prediction, addressed to Zerubbabel, prince 
of Judah, the representative of the royal family of David, and, as such, the 
lineal ancestor of the Messiah, foreshadows the establishment of the Mes¬ 
sianic kingdom upon the overthrow of the thrones of the nations (ii. 20-23). 

§ 36. Zechaeiah is called in his prophecy the son of Berechiah, and the 
grandson of Iddo, whereas in the Book of Ezra (v. 1, vi. 14) he is said to 
have been the son of Iddo. It is natural to suppose, as the prophet himself 
mentions his father's name, whereas the Book of Ezra mentions only Iddo, 
that Berechiah had died early, and that there was now no intervening link 
between the grandfather and the grandson. Zechariah, like Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel before him, was priest as well as prophet. He seems to have en¬ 
tered upon his offit-e while yet young (Zech. ii. 4), and must have been bom 

in Babvlon, whence he returned with the first caravan of exiles under Ze- 
» * 

rubbabel and Jeshua. It was in the eighth month, in the second year of 
Darius, that he first publicly discharged his office. In this he acted in con¬ 
cert with Haggai. Both prophets had the same great object before them : 
noth directed all their energies to the building of the Second Temple. Tg 
their influence we find the rebuilding of the Temple in a great measure as¬ 
cribed. And the elders of the Jews builded,” it is said, “ and they pros¬ 
pered through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet, and Zechariah, the 
son of Iddo" (Ezra vi. 14). If the later Jewish accounts may be trusted, 
Zechariah as well as Haggai was a member of the Great Synagogue. 

The Book of Zechariah, in its existing form, consists of three principal 
parts, chafis. i.-viii., chaps, ix.-xi., chaps, xii.-xiv. I. The first of these d^ 
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visions is allowed by all critics to be the genuine work of Zcchariah, the son 
of Iddo. It consists, first, of a short introduction or preface, in which tha 
prophet announces his commission ; then of a series of visions, descriptive of 
all those hopes and anticipations of which the building of the Temple was 
the pledge and sure foundation; and finally of a discourse, delivered two 
years later, in reply to questions respecting the observance of certain estab¬ 
lished fasts. 

II. The remainder of the book consists of two sections of about equa 
length, ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., each of which has an inscription. 1. In the first 
section he threatens Damascus and the sea-coast of Palestine with misfor- 
tune, but declares that Jerusalem shall be protected. The Jews who are 
still in captivity shall return to their land. 2. The second section, xii.-xiv., 
is entitled “the burden of the word of Jehovah for Israel. ' But Israel is 
here used of the nation at large, not of Israel as distinct from Judah. In¬ 
deed the prophecy which follows concerns Judah and Jerusalem. In this 
the prophet beholds the near approach of troublous times, when Jerusalem 
should be hard pressed by enemies. But in that day Jehovah shall come to 
Bave them, and all the nations which gather themselves against Jerusalem 
shall be destroyed. Many modern critics maintain that the later chapters, 
from the ixth to the xivth, were written by some other prophet, who lived be¬ 
fore the exile. The arguments both for and against the genuineness of the 
later chapters are set forth fully in the “ Dictionary of the Bible," 10 to which 
we must refer the reader. 

§ 37. Malachi (that is, the angel or messenger of Jehovah') is the last, and 
is therefore called ‘’the seal" of the prophets, and his prophecies constitute 
the closing book of the Canon. Of his personal history nothing is known. 
That Malachi was contemporary with Ncheminh is rendered probable by a 
comparison of ii. 8 with Neh. xiii. 15; ii. 10-1G with Neh. xiii. 23, etc.; 
and iii. 7-12 with Neh. xiii. 10, etc. That he prophesied after the times of 
Haggai and Zechariah is inferred from his omitting to mention the restora¬ 
tion of the Temple, and from no allusion being made to him by Ezra. The 
Captivity was already a thing of the long past, and is not referred to. The 
existence of the Temple-service is presupposed in i. 10, iii. 1,10. The Jew¬ 
ish nation had still a political chief (i. 8), distinguished by the same title ns 
that borne by Nehemiah (Neh. xii. 2G). Hence we may conclude that Mal¬ 
achi delivered his prophecies after the second return of Nehemiah from Per¬ 
sia (Neh. xiii. G), and subsequently to the 32d year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (n.c. 420). From the striking parallelism between the stnte of things 
indicated in Malachi s prophecies and that actually existing on Nchciniah’s 
return from the court of Artaxerxes, it is on all nccounts highly probable 
that the efforts of the secular governor were on this occasion seconded by the 
preaching of “Jehovah's messenger,” and that Malachi occupied the same 
position with regard to the reformation under Nehemiah which Isaiah held 
in the time of Hczekiah, and Jeremiah in that of Josiah. The last chapter 
of canonical Jewish history is the key to the last chapter of its prophocy. 
The whole prophecy naturally divides itself into three sections, in the first of 
which Jehovah is represented ns the loving father and ruler of Ilis peopl# 
(L '2—ii. 9) ; in the second, as the supreme God and father of all (ii. 10-1G). 


•• Art. Zechariah. 
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and in the third, as their righteous and final judge (ii. 17-end). The proph ¬ 
ecy of Malachi is jilluded to in the N. T. (comp. Mark i. 2, ix. 11, 12; 
Luke i. 17 ; Bom. ix. 13). 


IV. THE POETICAL BOOKS. 


§ 38. The Book of Psalms 51 contains 150 separate Psalms, and may be 
parted into five great divisions or books, which were formed at different pe¬ 
riods. There is a remarkable difference between the several books in their 
use of the divine names Jehovah and Elohim, to designate Almighty God. 
Im Book I. (Pss. i.-xli.) the former name prevails; it is found 272 times, 
while Elohim occurs but 15 times. 53 In Book II. (Pss. xlii.-lxxii.), Elo¬ 
him is found more than five times as often as Jehovah. In Book III. (Pss. 
lxxiii.-lxxxix.), the preponderance of Elohim in the earlier is balanced by 
that of Jehovah in the latter psalms of the book. In Book IV. (Pss. xc.- 
evi.) the name Jehovah is exclusively employed; and so also, virtually, in 
Book V. (Pss. cvii.-cl.), Elohim being there found only in two passages in¬ 
corporated from earlier psalms. We find the several groups of psalms which 
form the respective five books distinguished, in great measure, by their su¬ 
perscriptions from each olher. 

Book I. is, by the superscriptions, entirely Davidic ; nor do we find in it a 
trace of any bat David's authorship. We may well believe that the compi¬ 
lation of the book was also David s work. 

Book II. appears by the date of its latest psalm, Ps. xlvi., to have beet: 
compiled in the reign of King Hezekiah. It would naturally comprise, 1st, 
several or most of the Levitical psalms anterior to that date ; and 2dly, the 
remainder of the psalms of David previously uncompiled. To these latter 
the collector, after properly appending the single psalm of Solomon, has af¬ 
fixed the notice that “ the prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended ” 
(Ps. lxxii. 20) ; evidently implying, at least on the prima facie view, that no 
more compositions of the royal psalmist remained. How then do we find, in 
the later Books III., IV., V., further psalms yet marked with David’s name ? 
The name David is used to denote, in other parts of Scripture, after the orig¬ 
inal David’s death, the then head of the Davidic family ; and so, in prophe¬ 
cy, the Messiah of the seed of David, who was to sit on David s throne (l 
K. xii. 16 ; Hos. iii. 5 ; Is. lv. 3; Jer. xxx. 9 ; Ez. xxxiv. 23-24). And 
thus then we may explain the meaning of the later Davidic superscriptions 
in the Psalter. The psalms to which they belong were written by Hezeki- 
ah, by Josiah, by Zerubbabel, or others of David’s posterity. The above ex¬ 
planation removes all serious difficulty respecting the history of the later 
books of the Psalter. 

Book III., the interest of which centres in the times of Hezekiah, stretch* 
es out, by its last two psalms, to the reign of M^nasseh: it was probably 
compiled in the reign of Josiah. 


11 The present Hebrew name of the book 
in TehiUlm, ** Praises. M But in the actual 
■ itperecriptionr of the Psalma the word Tc- 
fdOAU i- applied only to one, Pa. cxlv., which 
indeed emphatically a prai^hymn. The 
J.XX entitled them 'FuAjao*, or u Pdalnw. 11 
The Christian Church obviously received the 
Pualter from the Jews not only aa a conatit- 

F F 2 


uent portion of the sacred volume of Holy 
Scripture, but aLso aa the liturgical hymn* 
book which the Jewish Church had regularly 
used in the Temple. 

62 We here take no account of the super 
Hcriptiona or doxology, nor yet of the occur 
rencee of Fl *him when inflected with a pos 
ae?aive auflix, 
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Book IV. contains the remainder of the psalms up to the date of the Cap¬ 
tivity ; Book V., the Psalms of the Return. There is nothing to distinguish 
these two books from each other in respect of outward decoration or arrange¬ 
ment, and they may have been compiled together in the days of Nehciniah. 

It would manifestly be impossible, in the compass of the present work, to 
exhibit in detail the divergent views which have been taken of the dates of 
particular psalms. Th* time at which most of David's Psalms were com¬ 
posed has been already mentioned in connection with his personal history. 6S 
For a time the single psalm of Solomon remained the only addition to those 
of David. If, however, religious psalmody were to revive, somewhat might 
be not unreasonably anticipated from the great assembly of King Asa (2 
Chr. xv.); and Ps. 1. suits so exactly with the circumstances of that occa¬ 
sion that it may well be assigned to it. The great prophetical ode, Ps. xlv., 
connects itself most readily with the splendors of Jchoshaplmt’s reign. And 
after that psalmody had thus definitely revived, there would be no reason 
why it should not thenceforward manifest itself in seasons of anxiety, ns 
well as of festivity and thanksgiving. Hence Ps. xlix. Yet the psalms of 
this period flow but sparingly. Pss. xlii.-xliv., lxxiv., arc best assigned to 
the reign of Ahaz. The reign of Ilczckiuh is naturally rich in psalmody. 
Pss. xlvi., lxxiii., lxxv., lxxvi., connect themselves with the resistance to the 
supremaev of the Assyrians and the divine destruction of their host. We 

mm m 

are now brought to a scries of psalms of peculiar interest, springing out of 
the political and religious history of the separated ten tribes. In date of act¬ 
ual composition they commence before the times of Ilczckiuh. The earli¬ 
est is probably Ps. lxxx., a supplication for the Israelitish people at the timo 
of the Syrian oppression. All these psalms (lxxx.-lxx.viii ) arc referred by 
their superscriptions to the Lcvitc singers, and thus bear witness to the ef¬ 
forts of the Levites to reconcile the two branches of the chosen nation. The 
captivity of Manasseh himself proved to be but temporary ; but the sentence 
which his sins had provoked upon Judah and Jerusalem still remained to be 
executed, and preeluded the hope that God’s salvation could be revealed till 
after such an outpouring of Ills judgments as the nation never yet had 
known. Labor and sorrow must be the lot of the present generation ; through 
these mercy might occasionally gleam, but the glory which was eventually 
to be manifested must be for their posterity alone. The psalms of Book IV. 
bear generally the impress of this feeling. We pass to Book V. Ps. evii. 
is the opening psalm of the Return, sung probably at the first Feast of Tab¬ 
ernacles (Ezra iii.). The ensuing Davidic psalms may well be ascribed to 
.Zerubbabel. We here pass over the questions connected with Ps. cxix.; but 
a directly historical character belongs to Pss. cxx.-cxxxiv., styled in our A. 
V. “ Songs of Degrees.” 64 Internal evidence refers these to the period when 
the Jews under Nchemiah were, in the very face of the enemy, repairing the 
walls of Jerusalem, and the title may well signify “ Songs of goings up upon 
the walls,” the psalms being, from their brevity, well adapted to be sung by 
the workmen and guards while engaged in their respective duties. Of some¬ 
what earlier date, it may be, arc Pss. cxxxvii. and the ensuing Davidic 
psalms. Of these, Ps. cxxxix. is a psalm of the new birth of Israel, from 
the womb of the Babylonish captivity, to a life of righteousness ; Pss. cxl.- 

43 See especially pp. 420—422, 430, 437, 444, 445, 451, 403, 4GS 

44 Of these. Pi. exxxiL may perhaps be ascribed to David’s removal of the ark. Sec p 436. 
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Songs of Solomon, Etc. 

cxliii. may be a picture of the trials to which the unrestored exiles were still 
exposed in the realms of the Gentiles. Henceforward, as we approach the 
close of the Psalter, its strains rise in cheerfulness; and it fittingly termi¬ 
nates with Pss. cxlvii.-cl., which were probably sung on the occasion of the 
thanksgiving procession of Neh. xii., after the rebuilding of the walls of Je¬ 
rusalem had been completed. 

§ 39. The writings of Solomon, namely, the Song of Solomon, Prov¬ 
erbs, and Ecclesiastes, and the Book of Job, have been already spoken 
of in the bodv of the work. 55 

w See pp. 500-50*2 for the writings of Solomon, and pp. 129-133 for the Book of Job. 


APPENDIX II. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

For the Patriarchal Period we have no certain chronological data. 
The Genealogies, which form the only basis for computation, and the results 
founded upon them in the Received Chronology ” of Archbishop Ussher, 
have been given in the text. (See especially the Note on Scripture Chro - 
nology. pp. 38-40, and the note on the Chronology of the Period of the Judges , 
pp. 336, foil.) The period of the Hebrew monarchy, though still beset with 
difficulties, is settled with sufficient probability to be reduced to a tabular 
form. The dates are those of the Received Chronology, except where a cor¬ 
rection is indicated. 

Table I.— The Undivided Monarchy. 1 

YES. OF 
REIGN. 

40 

n 

2 

324 
40 

in alL 


40 


* King** 1 names in email capitals. Prophets’ names in italics; which also denote some im* 
port&nt events. 


8YNCHEONIBM8. 


Tyre flourishes under Hiram. 
Syrian Kingdoms of Zobah and 
Hamath. 


The 21st (Tanite) Dynasty in 
Egypt. 


The 22d (Bubastite) Dynasty in 
Egypt. 

Syrian Kingdom of Damascus 
founded by Rezon. 


B-C. ! SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 


1095 Saul chosen king. 

1 [1075?] S avtuel dies during his reign, 
i 1056 Death of Saul and Jonathan. 

David king at Hebron. 

' The Ten Tribes resist under Abner. 

1050? Ishbosheth king at Mahanaim. 

! f 

1048 David king over all Israel.\ 

He take3 Jebus (Jerusalem). 

1042 Removal of the Ark. 

1040 Victories over the Philistines, Moab¬ 
ites, and Syrians. 

1023 Revolt of Absalom. 

1015 Death of David. 

1015 Accession of Solomon. 

1012 F'Aindation of the Temple . 
j 1006 Dedication of the Temple. 

\ 975 Death of Solomon. 

! Revolt of Jeroboam. 
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Table II. —The Divided Kingdoms. 


B.C, 

JUDAH. 

YB8. 

n.c. 

ISRAEL. 

YRS. 

synchronisms. 


(Only one Dynasty.) 



(First Dynasty.) 



975 

i, Hehoboam. 

17 

975 

i. Jkbouoam I. 

22 

SiiirUak fSheshonk 

Shemaiah forbids war. 

Idolatry of the Calve.'. 

' 

v_iAinu an ykwiivoiiuun 

I.), king of Egypt 

9T0 

Invasion of Shishak. 










.4 hijah prophesies. 



957 

ii. Abuau. 

3 


ISth year. 


Taiuummon, king of 


Defeats Jeroboam. 



War with Judah. 


Damascus. 

955 

iiL Asa. 

41 

955 

20th year. 



, 954'2d year. 


154 

ii. Nadau. 

2 



Reformation. 










(Second Dynasty .) 



953 

3d year. 


953 

iii. Baasiia. 

24 


941? 

Defeats Zerah the Cush- 



Removes from She- 


Zeraii = Osorkon I., 


ite. 



chem to Tirzah. 


son of Shlslmk ? 


Azariah prophesies. 



Fortifies Hamah. 


Bknhapad Inking of 


Alliance with Syria. 



War with Judah. 


Damascus. 


Hanani prophesies. 



Jehu-i son of HananL 



930 

26th year. 


930 

iv. Elah. 

2 


929 

27th “ 


929 

V. Zimri. 

[7 






Civil War. 

d’a.] 






Omri and Tibni. 







(Third Dynasty.) 


I 

955 

31st 14 


925 

vi. Omri. 

r 

6 

or 






Builds Samaria .. J 

12 

fr* 

} 





l 

930 

J 

913 

38th a 


918 

viL Ahab. .. 

22 

tniBAAL (Ithobal), 


Consnlts magicians. 



Marries Jezebel,dau. 


king of Tyre and 





of Eth-baal. 


Sldon. 

914 

iv. Jeuoghapuat. 

25 

914 

4th year. 




Reformation. 



Baal-worship. 




Cities of Judah fortified. 


910? 

Mission of Elijah. 


Bknhapad II., king of 





Three years* famine. 


Damascus. 


Judges appointed. 


001- 

Successful war with 




Moab and Philistines 


900 

Syria. 




tributary. 






897 

Alliance with Ahab. 


897 

New war with Syria. 




Jehoehaphat at Kanioth- 



Micaiah eon of Imla. 




gilcad. 



Death of Ahab. 




The prophet Jehu. 







17th year. 



viii. Aiiaziah. 

2 


i 

Naval enterprise. 

» 


Consults Baai-zebub. 




Eliezer , son of Dodn- 


S96 

Ascent of Elijah . 




vah. 







18th year. 



ix. JEnORAM. 

12 



Defeat of Ammon and 


Mission of Elisha . 




Moab. 



Nan man the Syrian. 



892 1 Associates Jeiioram. 

8 





889 

v. Jehobam alone. 


8S9 

8th year. 



886! “ with Ahaziah. 


896 

11th 



SS5 vi Ahaziah alone. 

i 

8S5 

12th “ 


IIazafx murders and 


Alliance with Israel. 

! ! 

War with Syria. 


succeeds Benhadad. 

8S4: Slain by Jehu. 

i 8S4 Slain by Jehu. 1 




i 




The Older Dynasty Is 


! Extinctionrf Ahab's house in both kingdoms. 


reigning in Assyr- 


]viL Athat.iaii (usurp- 



{Fourth Dynasty.) 


ia: — 


er) . 

6 


x. Jehu . 

28 

SnALMANESER- 


Murders all the royal 



Slays Jezebel and the 


Jehu’rt name on the 


house except Joash. 



Bsalites. 


“ black obelisk,’* ns 

876>iii. Joash . 

40 

878 

7th year. 


tributary to Assyria., 

1 

IJeboiada regent . 



Worships the golden 


i 

• 

i 

1 Great reformation. 



calves. 


Pygmalion at Tyre. f 
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Table II.—The Divided Kingdoms— continued. 


: e.c 

I ! 


JUDAJ3. 


YRS. ilc. 


ISRAEL. 


YRS. 


$56 Repairs of Temple fin- 
i i*hed* 


!23d year. ! 

$30?‘Death of Jehoiada. 
j Worship of BaaL 
| Zeehariah stoned, 
jllazael threatens Jeru- 
! salem. 

S41 i3Ttli year. 

$33 j Death of Joash. 

ix. Amazlau. 

Victory over Edom. 
Worships gods of Edom. 

i 

S26 Defeated by Jeho&sh. 
825; 15th year. j 

j ! Declension and misfor¬ 
tune during the rest 
of his reign. 

Slain by his servants. 


; 310 x. Uzzlaii. . 

; Zechariah (as tutor). 

jsoo rjc*L 

773 63th year. 

Great prosperity of Ju¬ 
dah. 

77*2 39tli year. 

765* His Bacrilege and lep- 
j rosy. 

■ 

i 

761,50th year. 

759:52d u 

75Sjxi. Jore am. 


747! 10th year. 

■Mieah prophesies. 

742 xii. Ahaz.! 

| Worst king of Judah. j 
Isaiah, chap. vii. 

741 Defeat of Ahaz. 

1 20o,000 captives carried 
> to Samaria, and many 
to Damascus. 

740 Calls in Tiglath - pile - 
ser. 

iSyrian altar in Temple. 
Sacred vessels sent to 
I Assyria. 


730 12th year. 

726xiii. Hezejciad. 

! i Religious reformation, 

j Great Passover. 


H&z&el gains the coun¬ 
try east of Jordan, i 


S56 xi. Jehoaiiaz. I 17 

j Hai*d pressed by Syria. ; 


SYNCHRONISMS. 


Carthage founded 143 
years after the Tem- 
pleof Solomon; about 
b.c. 870 (Josephus). 


841 

839 

838 


826 

825 


810 
j80S? 
I 784 


[The last two years of 
his reign are the first 
two of his son’s.] 

xii. Jruoasu. 

Death of Jehoaliaz. 

2d year of Jehoash. 
Death of Elisha. 
Victories over Benlia- 

da<L 

Takes Jerusalem. 

xiii. Jeroboam II- 

Victories over Syria, 

Ammon, and Moab. 
Acme of Kingdom of 
Israel. 

Jonah prophesies. 

27th year. 

Amos and Hosea. 
[Interregnum?]. 


Benhadad III., king ol 
Damascus* 


T73 xiv. Zacuariah, 


End of Jehu's Dynas¬ 
ty .) 

772 xv. Shallum. 

(Fifth Dynasty .) 

xvi. Menahem. 

|Tributary to Assyria. 

761 xvii. Pekahiau. 

| (Sixth Dynasty ). 


11 

[6 

ms.] 


[L 

m] 

10 


776. Era of the Olym¬ 
piads. 

Greek History begins. 


Pul (Vul-lush, or Iva- 
lush?), the first As¬ 
syrian king named 
in Scripture. 

He takes Damascus 


759 

758 


xviiL Pekau 
2d year. 


747^2111 “ 

742 17th “ 

Alliance with Rezin. 
Invasion of Judah. 

741 Second invasion. 

Jewdsh captives releas¬ 
ed t h rou gh th e propl i- 
et Oded. 

740,Tributary to Assyria. 


Captivity of the 2\ 
tribes east of Jordan, 
and partly of the 
northern Israelites. 

Pekah slain by Ho- 
shea. 

[Second interregnum?] 
(Seventh Dynasty .) 

xix. Hosuea. .. 

3d year. 

Hezekiah’s messen¬ 
gers influence Israel. 


753. Era of the foun¬ 
dation of Rome. 

747. Later Assyrian 
Empire, founded by 
Tiglatii - pileseb; 
and Kingdom of 
Babylon by Nabo- 

NASSAR. 

Era of Nabonassar . 

Rezin, king of Damas¬ 
cus, cir. 742. 

Syrian kingdom of 
Damascus destroyed 
by Tiglath - pileeer, 
740. 


739 


730 


Shalmaneser, king of 
Assyria. 

He attacks ELULiEUs, 
king of Tyre. 
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Table II. —The Divided Kingdoms— contimied. 



YBfl. i Ii.CM 


ISRAEL. 


YES. 


725 Revolts from Assyria. 
Defeats the Philistines. 
Micah and Isaiah con¬ 
tinue to prophesy un¬ 
der Hezekiah. 


725 League with* Egypt, 
and revolt from As¬ 
syria. 

723 Imprisoned by Shal- 
j manfser. 

!Samaria besieged. 

721 Samaria taken; its peo- 
I pie carried captive. 
|End of the Kingdom of 
Israel. 

|[67S Colonization of Sama¬ 
ria by Esar-haddon.] 


6YNCIIRONIBMS. 


725. Sabaco I. (the So 
of SS.), of the 26th 
dynasty, king of 

Egypt. 


721. Saroon, king of 
Assyria. 

MFROPACII - IIALADAN, 
king of Babylon. 
War of Sargon with 

Jveypt- i 


Table III. —Later Kingdom of Judaii. 


B.O. 


JUDAII. 


YR8. 


ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLON. 


EGYPT. 


OTHER NATIONS. 


I 720 7th year of Hezeki- 

AU. 

715 . 

713 Illness of Hezekiah. 


I 710 
! 709 


702 . 

700 Invasion of Judah 
— submission of 

o.or Hezekiah. 
i698? Second attack and 
destruction of the 
Assyrian army. 

G9S xiv. Manasbfjl 
Anti - religious re - 
action and idola¬ 
tries. 

GSO'Carried prisoner to 
abo’t Esar - 1) addon at 
Babylon. 

678 Colonization of Sa¬ 
maria. 

Manasseli’fl repent¬ 
ance. 

G42 xv. A mon. , 

639 1 xvL J 091 ah. Great 
reformation. 

629 Jeremiah prophe - 
siea. 

i 

62515th year. Nahum ^ 
Iiahakkuk , and 1 
Zephaniah* \ 

616 . 


. Sabaco II ? 

Embassy of Mero- 
dacli-balndan. 

Sargon takes Ash- 
dod. 

Expels Merodach-I 
baladan. 

Sennacherib 
again expels Me- 
rodach, and Bets 
up Belibus at 
Babylon. Flight 
from Judah Lo 
Nineveh. 

Assyrian viceroys 
and much con¬ 
fusion nt Babylon 690. Tibiiakaii. 
till 

690. Fbar - had - 
don, becoming 

king of Assyria, C71 ? Dodeohar 
reigns in person; chy. 
at Babylon tiil'064. Tbammeti 
about 667. chub I. 

GG0. Abbiiur-bani- 
pal (Sardan&pa- 
lus). 

Saraccb, last king 
of Assyria, 


'Dnto assigned to 
Numa Pompiliub. 


Scythian Invasion of 
W. Asia. 

G33. Median Empire 
founded by Cyax-, 
ares (the Ahasue- 
rus of Dan. ix. 1). 


Nabo-polabbar . Alyatteb, king of 

founds the Baby- Lydia. i 

Ionian Empire, & 

with Cyaxares, . iTarquiniub Prib- 

takes Nineveh. ! ccs. 


1 The correction of the received chronology, referred to at p. $69. i® introduced at thi* point. 
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ASSYRIA AND 
BABYLON, 


EGYPT. 


615 


610 . 

60S Killed in battle 
with Necho. 

xvii. Jeqoaiiaz. ...3m. 
xviii. Jehoiakim. 11 
605 Jerem iah's prophe¬ 
cy of the 70 years' 
captivity. 

First Captivity. 


Neko (or Pharaoh- 
necho) marches 
against Babylo¬ 
nia. Takes (Jar- 
chemish. Depo¬ 
ses Jehoahaz. De¬ 
feated by Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar at 
Carchemish. 


604 Jeremiah’s 
read. 

603 . 


roll 


602 Revolts from Baby-j 
Ion. | 

I 

597 Jerusalem taken, j 
xix. J rhoiachin. i 3 m. 
Rebels and is de-i 
; posed. j 


; Great Captivity . 

ix. Zftdeeiah. 11 
593 Jeremiah's prophe¬ 
cy against Baby¬ 
lon. 

5>8 Jerusalem besieged. 


587 Hope of relief from] 

Egypt. I 

586 Jerusalem taken 
and destroyed. 1 
End of Kingdom of 
Judah . i 

Gedaliad, govern -j 
or of the remnant. | 
Murdered by Ish-! 
mael. j 

Jo ha nan carries Jer¬ 
emiah and others 
into Egypt. 

532 1 Further Captivity 
i by Xebuzar-adan, 


Babylon. 

Nebuchadnezzar 
sent against Ne- 
cho. Takes Je¬ 
rusalem. Sacred 
vessels carried to 
Babylon. 

Jan. 21. Neuuouad- 

NEZZAR. 

603. Daniel, etc., al 
Babylon. 


59S. Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar besieges Tyre 
and marches 
against Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Resumes siege of 
Tyre and thence 
returns to Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

Ezekiel carried to 
Babylon with Je- 
hoiachin. 

Ezekiel's vision of 593. Psammeti- 
the Temple. chub II. 

Marches against Pharaoh iiopura 
Jerusalem and (Apries) takes 
Egypt. Gaza, but re¬ 

treats before Neb- 

Zedekiah carried to uebadnezzar. 
Babylon, where 
he dies. 


OTHER NATIONS. 


Media and Lydia. 

War of Cyaxares, 
and Alyattes: 
ended by the me¬ 
diation of Nabo 
polassar. 

Eclipse of Thales: 
probably in n.c. 
610. 


Cyaxares aids Neb¬ 
uchadnezzar. 


594. Solon, legisla¬ 
tor at Athens. 

593. Astyages, 
king of Media. 


1585. Nebuchadnez- 
I zar takes Tyre, 


The u Seven Wise 
Men" flourish in 
Greece. 


561 [Jehoiachin, at Bab-! 
yloo, released.] 


581. and overruns Apries defeated by 
Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar. 

570. Second inva- 
j Hiou of Egypt. 

569. Madness of 569. Amahib. 
Nebuchadnezzar? 

Evil-Mebodacil 


Epoch of the settle¬ 
ment of the Hel¬ 
lenic States. 


568. Crcesus, king 
of Lydia. 


1559. Neeiglissab. 


560. Epoch of the 
Greek tyrants. 
PisistratuB at 
Athens. J 
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Table III. —Later Kingdom of Judah.— continued. 


yr a. 



BABYLON* 


EGYPT. 


Laboroboarciiod. 

Naiionedus. Alliance of Babylon 


[539. Associates Bel¬ 
shazzar.] 

Surrenders to Cy¬ 
rus. 

Babylon taken, and 
Belshazzar slain. 

538. Darius, the 
Median (proba¬ 
bly As ty ages). 

Daniel governor. 

Cyrus alone. 



OTUER NATIONS. 


568. Cyrus depose si 
As ty ages. 

Lgypt, ftnd Lydia. 
554. Cyrus conquers 
Lydia. 

Cyrus defeats Na- 
boncdus. 


Table IV. —The Restored Commonwealth. 


11. c* 


535 

534 

529 


525 

522 



520 

515 


JUDiCA. 


Return of the first car¬ 
avan under Zerub- 
b&bel and Jcshua. 

Rebuilding of the 
Temple. 

Opposition of Samar¬ 
itans. 

Letter to the Persian 
king from the ad¬ 
versaries. 


The building stopped 
by a royal decree. 

Uaggai and Zechari - 
ah. 

Building resumed. 
Temple dedicated. 


PERSIA AND EGYPT. 


GREECE. 


ROME. 


1st year of Cyrus. 

Edict for the return 
of the Jews. 

Thespis first exhib¬ 
its tragedy. 

Daniel x.-xii. Tarquiniub Su- 

1'EUUUS. 

Cambyseb (the Ahn- 

suerus of Ezra iv. 527. DcQtli ofPisis- 
C. Artaxerxes in tr&tUH. 

Ezra iv. 7). 

Conquest of Egypt. 

The Pbkudo- Smf.r- Death of Polycrates 
DIB (the Mnginn of Sumos. 

Gomates.) 

Darius I., son of 
Ilystaspes, con¬ 
firms the edict of 
Cyrus. 

Attacks India and 514. Hipparchus 
European Scythia, slain. 

510. llippias cx-510. Kings ex- 

499. Ionian revolt. polled. polled, Republic 

Republic of A the ns. <f Rome. 

495. Patricians op¬ 
press HobeliiTiH. 
494. Secession to 
490. Marathon. the Sacred Ml, 

Xerxes (the Aha- Tribunes and 

suerus of Esther.) 480. Salamia. yEdiles of Plehs. 

479. Platfea and Wars with Italians. 

My cal e. 

476. Cimon. 

Esther Mordecai.| 

Artaxerxes I. |4C6. Battles of the 

Longimanus. I Eurymedon. 
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Table IV. —The Restored Commonwealth.— continued . 


r, jtp-ra. 


rmSIA A^D EGYTT. ; GREECE. 

i 

i 



f 


ROME. 


460. Revolt of Ina- ! 460. Athenians in 


1 


ros in Egypt. 

Egypt. 



Commission of .Ezra. 




457 

Great reformation. 




1 

j 

454 Egypt con¬ 

454 Pericles. 

454. Patricians 

1 


quered. 


yield to Plebs. 

45 L Laws of the 

1 




XII. Tables. j 

449. Decemvirs de¬ 

1 

i 



posed. ! 

445. Tribuni Mill- 

1 444 

Commission of Xehe- 


444. Herodotus. 

turn. > 


miah. 



i 

to 

The walls rebuilt. 
Reading of the Law. 



l 

i 

433 

Opposition of Sanb&l* 





lat 


431. Peloponnesian 

. 

42 S 

Second commission of 


war. 


s or 4?3 

Nehemiab. 

425. Xerxes II. 


426. War with 



Sogdianub. 


VeiL 

424 

j 


Darius II.: Notlius. 
405. Artaxebxes 





II. : Mnemon. 

404 End of ditto. 




401. Expedition of 



400 

Malachi. 

Cyrus the younger. 

400. Xenophon. Re¬ 


about 

0. r. Canon fixed. 


treat of the 10,- 
000. 


< 

i 



399. Death of Soc¬ 


r 

j 1 

t 

. 



rates. 

396. Camillas takes 
Veii. i 

390. Gauls tmke 

\ 




Rome. 


Egyptian weighing Kings for Money. 

from Leps1:i^ Dcnkmdler , Abtli. iii. lil. 39, No. 3. See ulso Wilkinson's A nr, Eg. i( 1C to 
weights in the form of a crouching antelope; and comp. Layard's JVin. and /Jab pa 
000-602. 


APPENDIX III. 

TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

A. HEBREW WEIGHTS. 

The chief Unit was the Shekel (i. c. ? freight), called also tlie Holy Shekel 
or Shekel of the Sanctuary ; subdivided into the Heka (i. e., half ) or half-shek¬ 
el . 1 and the (*erah (i. e., a grain or bean). 

The chief multiple, or higher unit, was the Kikkar (i. e., circle or globe , 
probably for nn aggregate sum), translated in our Version, after the LXX. 
Talent; subdivided into the Maneh (i. c part, portion, or number), a word 
used in Babylonian and in the Greek fivh , or Mina. 

1. The relations of these weights, ns usually employed for the standard of 
weighing silver , and their absolute values, determined from the extant silver 
coins, and confirmed from other sources, were as follows, in grains exactly, 
and in avoirdupois weight approximately : a 

1 A quarter-shekel is mentioned in one pus- most generally useful. They are obtained hy 
aag* fl Sam. ix. S). taking the ounce avoirdupois at 440 gTains 

* These approximate values arc given as instead of 437*5^ its actual value. 
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Tablk I. 


B 

I 

StLVKii Weights. 

Grains. 

Luis. 

Uz 

Correction. 

■ 

1 

j Gerah . 




n 


1 

+ ’06 gr. nearly. 

i 





40 

i 10 

Beka., 



110 



+ -c gr. 






4 

! 20 

2 

Shekel. 


220 


i 

+1-T5 gr. 

t 





| 1.500 

120 

60 

Mnriph . 

13,200 

2 


—2 oz. nearly. 



• • • 


1 60,000 

0,000 

3,000 

50 

. 

Talent (Kikkar) 

6G0,C00 

100 

♦ • • 

— G lb. nearly. 


2. For Gold a different Shekel was used, probably of foreign introduc¬ 
tion. Its value has been calculated at from 129 to 132 grains. The former 
value assimilates it to the Persian Baric of the Babylonian standard. The 
Talent of this system was just double that of the silver standard; it was di 
vided into 100 manehs , and each vianeh into 100 shekels, as follows: 3 — 


Table II. 


Gold Weights. 

Grains. 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Correction 

Shekel. 


132 

» m * • ■ 

*3 

+.75 gr. 

1 100 Mnnph .. _ . 

13,200 

2 


_2 oz. nearly. 

10,000 100 

Talent (Kikkar). 

1,320,000 

200 

• • m 

—12 lb. nearly. 


3. There appears to have been a third standard for Copper , namely:—a 
shekel four times as heavy as the Gold Shekel (or 528 grains), 1500 of which 
made np the Copper Talent of 792,000 grains. It seems to have been sub¬ 
divided. in the coinage, into halves (of 264 grains), quarters (of 132 grains), 
and sixths (of 83 grains). 4 


B. HEBREW MONEY. 


1. We have no evidence of the use of coined money before the return from 
the Babylonian captivity ; but silver was used for money, in quantities deter¬ 
mined by weight, at least as early as the time of Abraham ; and its earliest 
mention is in the generic sense of the price paid for a slave (Gen. xvii. 13). 
The 1000 pieces o f silver paid by Abimelech to Abraham (Gen. xx. 16), and 
the 20 pieces o f silver for which Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites (Gen. 
xxxvii. 28) were probably rings such as we see on the Egyptian monuments 
in the act of being weighed. 5 This circumstance seems to prove that they 
were not of a sufficiently determinate value to pass by number merely; 
though, on the other hand, the mention of so many pieces for definite sums 


* The rust oeh is alike in both systems. 

4 For the da f a on which the calculation* 
are ba*ed. and for further information on the 
whole subject, see Diet, of Bible, art. Weights 
und Measures* 


5 See cut as delineated on the preceding 
page. The gold rings found in Celtic coun¬ 
tries are &1 bo supposed to have been used tor 
money 
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implies a unit by which they couhl be counted. The history of Joseph and 
the famine seems to shew that the Canaanites and Egyptians had a similar 
currency; and it clearly proves that barter was only resorted to when the 
stock of money was exhausted. 

In the first recorded transaction of commerce, the cave of Machpeiah is 
purchased by Abraham for 400 shekels of silver, and it was this just might 
that was recognized as cun'ent with the merchant (“ money ’’ is not in the orig¬ 
inal: Gen. xxiii. 15, 10). 0 The shekel weight of silver was the unit of value 
through the whole age of Hebrew history down to the Babylonian captivity. 
In only one place is there a mention of so many shekels of gold as a sum of 
money (1 C.'lir. xxi. 25), and even here, in the older parallel passage, silver 
only is mentioned (2 Sam. xxiv. !>). In the transaction between Naainan 
and Gehazi, the “ six thousand of gold ” (2 K. v. 5, where pieces is not in the 
original) probably denotes shekels , like the “six hundred of gold ” in 1 K. 
x. 1G. 

2. After the Captivity we have the earliest mention of coined money , in al¬ 
lusion, as might have been expected, to the Persian coinage, the gold Doric 
(Heb. darhnon , LXX. dpaxgg and XPvffotif, Vulg. drachma and solidus, A. V. 
dram: Ezra ii. GO, viii. 27 ; Nch. vii. 70, 71, 72). The actual weight of 
these Darics, about 128 grains, corresponds nearly enough to the gold shekel 
of 132 grains. 7 

No native Jewish coinage appears to have existed till Antiochus VII. 
Sidetes granted Simon Mnecabreus the license to coin money (n.c. 110); 
nnd it is now generally agreed that the oldest Jewish silver c >ins belong to 
this period. They arc shekels nnd half-shekels , of the weights, ns already 
stated, of 220 and 110 grnins. With this silver there was associated a cop¬ 
per coinage, some pieces of which have been supposed to reach ns high as Ju¬ 
das Maccnbauis; but probably none are really older tlinn John Hyrcanus 
(b.c. 135), from whom the scries is continued, almost without interruption, 
to the end of the Asinontcan house. Most of them arc marked as the half 
or quarter (doubtless of the shekel ), their average weights being 2351 and 
132 grains; nnd there is a third piece of about 82 grains, which seems to be 
the sixth of a shekel. 

The abundant money of Herod the Great , which is of a thoroughly Greek 
character, and of copper only, seems to have been a continuation of the cop¬ 
per coinage of the Maccabees, with some adaptation to the Homan standard. 
It appears to be of three denominations; the smallest being a piece of brass 
( rn/jkorf), of which the next was the double (Ji^n/.Kof), and the third the 
treble (rpixa/Mor). The first nnd commonest of these, some specimens of 

• In the second transaction another term is 1 interesting confirmation of Ezra's authorship 
used : Jacob purchases a field at Shalom, near j of the Chronicles. Here it seems to signify a 
Shechem, for 100 kesitahs, a word which ; weight , namely, the shekel; but in the pas- 
seems to be connected with an Arabic root j sages of Ezm and Nohcmiah go’d coins lire 
signifying equal division. Were we to accept \ evidently meant. The common derivation 
the older Interpretation, iambs, it would be \ of the l)aric (<ttut»/p Aap««oi), from Darius, 
explained not of money coined with that fig- ! the son of Hystaspcs, Is very doubtful: nnd 
lire, but of weights inndc in that shape; for the form darkmon (used In nil the passages 
we have numerous pictures and e|>ecimcus of except that from the Chronicles) suggests ap 
Egyptian and Assyrian weights in the forms ! affinity with drachma , in the cognate Persic 
of lions, bulls, antelopes, geese, nnd ducks; .and Greek. The coins may he referred to 
and it may have he m through a similar step I the same standard, the Persian I)aric being 
that pecuoia was derived from preus. I the equivalent of the Lydian and Attic gold 

7 The mention of what is doubtless also j stater, aud equal iu weight to the Attic silver 
the daric ( adarknn\ in l Chrou. xxix. 7, is an ' didrachm . 
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which arc much like the abundant copper coinage of Alexander Jannteus, 
seems to have been connected, on the one hand, w ith the quarter-shekel of the 
old coinage, and on the other with the farthiwj ( quadrans ) of the New Tes¬ 


tament. 

3. In the money of the New Testament we see the native copper coinage 
side bv side with the Graeco-Roman copper, silver, and gold. An interesting 
illustration occurs in our Lord’s first commission to the Apostles. St. Mat¬ 
thew (x. 9). w ith comprehensive generality, mentions all the three metals : 
*• Provide neither gold , nor silver, nor brass , in your girdles.” 8 St. Mark (vi. 


S) names onlv the copper (ya/.Kor) which formed the common native curren¬ 
cy. St. Luke (ix. 3) uses the general word for money (d pyvptov). 

’ a . Coj>per or brnss money .—The word Farthing is used in our Version for 
two different coins:—(I.) The Assarius Nummus ( aooaptov ), or Roman As , 
as the Vulgate correctly renders it (Matt. x. 29). In Luke xii. G, the Vul¬ 
gate translates aooaptov duo bv dlpondio , i. e., the coin which was originally 
two pounds of copper, or the double As. But, by the successive reductions 
of the Roman copper coinage, the As had come to signify merely the 16th 
part of the reduced denarius of the early imperial age, or less than a half¬ 


penny (see below). 

(2.) The other farthing (Kodpavryc, Vulg. quadrans ) is defined as two mites 
(/ er-ra, Vulg. minuta, Mark xii. 42; Luke xxi. 2). Both these are foreign 
names : but they are used to describe the native copper coinage. The prop¬ 
er /.€~7ov was a small Attic copper coin, seven of which went to-the ^aA/coir, 
and was worth about one-tenth of our farthing; and the Roman quadrans 
or ieruncius was the quarter As —originally a piece of three uncice , worth 
about half a farthing. But at this time there w ere no Roman coins current 
in Palestine of a smaller value than the As ; and this farthing and mite'are 
doubtless to be referred to the Maccabsean and Herodian copper coinage. 
The mite may have been that smallest copper coin, which is supposed to have 
been the sixth of a shekel, and the farthing was probably the smallest Her¬ 
odian coin, reduced from the Asmonsean quarter-shekel, the current speci¬ 
mens of which would pass at the value fixed by Herod. The name of 
quadrans. Hellenized into Kodpavryg ( farthing , i. e., fourth part), may have 
referred both to the origin of the coin, as tli t fourth part of the shekel , and to 
its current value, as the fourth part of the Roman As. 

Both pieces were probably supplied by the abundant coinage of Alexan¬ 
der Jannjeus, besides Herod’s farthings. The use of the mite among the 
poorest sort of the people is indicated by the affecting circumstance, that the 
poor w idow cast two such pieces into the treasury, to make up the insignifi¬ 
cant sum of a farthing ; nor, we may observe in passing, did she yield to the 
temptation of giving only one. If the farthing was the quarter of the As, 
its value would be about half a farthing, or one-eighth of a penny, and the 
mite a quarter of a farthing, or one-sixteenth of a penny. 

b. Of Silver money, tw o standards are mentioned in the New Testament, 
one Hellenistic and the other Roman. 

(1.) At the time when the Maccabees coined their silver shekels , the or¬ 
dinary Greek silver w r as the drachma 9 and its multiples, the didrachm (2 dr.) 


y Xpvaov , ; not the money** , 1 ey, the drachma was the one-hundredth part 

man. %aK»Lov\ . of the Mina, and the six-thousandth of the 

w Iu ihe Greek systems of weight and mon- Talent. 
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and the tetradrachm (4 dr.). But these were of two different standards, the 
Attic, which was universal in Europe and general in Asia Minor; and the 
Ptolemaic, which prevailed in the commercial cities of Egypt and Phoenicia. 
That the tetradrachm, didrachm, and drachma of this latter scale were equiv¬ 
alent to the Jewish shekel, half-shekel, and quarter-shekel, may he inferred 
from the fact that the LXX. translate the hfilj-shekel, which was the poll- 
tax for the Temple-service, as a didrachm. At the time of Jesus Christ the 
didrachms had fallen into disuse, though the name was still preserved ns 
money of account, and the tetradrachm was the stater (i. c., standard coin) 
of the Greek imperial silver. Such a tetradrachm was the stater ( oraT /,/>, 
Vulg. stater, A. V. piece of money), which St. Peter was directed by our 
Lord to take out of the fish's mouth, and to pay “the receivers of di- 
drachms’’ for Jesus and himself] as equal to two half-shekels (Matt. xvii. 24- 
27). The simple drachma occurs in the Maecabiean history (2 Mace. iv. 19, 
x. 20, xii. 42); and once in the Gospels, in the parable of the lost “piece of 
silver” (Luke xv. 8; dpa^phe tinea, fpaxpi/v uiav, Vulg. drachmas decern, 
drachmam una..i). In this passage it probably denotes the denarius, to which 
the Greek drachmai of this period were regarded as equivalent. 

(2.) The ordinary silver currency of Palestine was the Homan denarius, 
fftpapiov), the “ penny " so frequently mentioned in the Gospels. Origi¬ 
nally, as its name implies, it was a silver piece equal to ten Ascs ; but, with 
the successive reductions of the Ms, it had become, after the time of Augus¬ 
tus, equal to sixteen vises. 

Under Augustus eighty-four denarii were coined from the Homan pound 
of silver, i. c.. seven from the Homan ounce (which only fell short of the 
ounce avoirdupois by about seven grains); and the denarius weighed a little 
over sixty grains. 10 

The “ penny," bearing “Caesar’s image and superscription,” which was 
brought to Christ on his demand to sec the tribute-money, was a denarius 
of Tiberius (Matt. xxii. 1 i>-21 ; Mark xiii. 15-17 ; Lukexx. 19-25). From 
the parable of the laborers in the vineyard, it would seem that the rate of 
wages was a denarius a day (Malt. xx. 2. 9, 18). In Hev. vi. (5, a prophe¬ 
cy of famine gives the prices of “ a chu-nix (or quart) of wlieut for a penny, and 
three chcenices of barley for a penny."" Other passages in which the denari¬ 
us is mentioned are Matt, xviii. 28; Mark vi. 87, xiv. 5; Luke vii. 41, x. 
35; John vi. 7, xii. 5. As the drachma was reckoned the equivalent of the 
denarius, the latter was considered the fourth part of the silver stater or tet- 
radrachm, which, in its turn, was considered the equivalent of the shekel. 

The “thirty pieces of silver” ( apyipta). promised to Judas as the price 
<>f his treachery (Matt. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 2-(», 9), in all probability denote 
shekels, as in those passages of the (). T. where numerals are given without 
specific values, like the “ thirty of silver ’’ in Zechariah’s prophecy of this very 


10 Nero reduced tlic denarius to about, 
grains, coining from the pound, or 8 from 
the ounce. The mine of the old denarii is 
nsunlly reckoned at 8Jthat of the later at 
7}rf. ; value, that is, as compared with the 
present worth of silver* a computation which 
requires elaborate correct inn* with reference 
f ‘the comparative prices of the precious met¬ 
als and of commodities. l>efore it can become 
any measure of wealth. If, however, we take 


the maximum , instead of the average, of ex* 
isting denarii (for it was not the practice of 
the Homans to strike their money too heavy, 
nnd coins lose, but do not gain weight in 
courec of time), tlie worth of the older denn - 
rii would be about t)<7. Thi 4 therefore Is the 
value of the 14 penny M of the New Testament. 

11 Taking the reduced denarius of Nero, 
this would make the wheat about a guinea a 
bushel, or 84 shillings a quarter* 
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transaction (Zceh. xi. 12, 13). It can scarcely be a mere coincidence that 
thirty sJnki /s was the price of blood in the case of a slave accidentally killed 
(Ex. xxi. 32). As we have no reason to suppose that the old Maccabaean 
shekels were still in circulation, we must understand their equivalent, the 
current staters. 

Now to obtain the approximate values of these varieties of money (in the 
sense explained above), we may, at the one end of the scale, calculate the 
value of a shekel's weight of silver, and, at the other end, the value of the 
existing denarii. The latter method gives us, as we have seen, 9 d. for the 
Augustan denarius; and as this was the quarter of the stater or tetradrachm , 
the latter would be just 3s. (the value of a Prussian thaler') ; and this, again, 
was regarded as the equivalent of the old shekel. On the other method, the 
mint price of standard silver, 5s. 6 d. per ounce troy of 480 grains, gives us 
the value of rather more than 2s. 6rf. (an English half-crown) for the shekel 
of 220 grains. But as three parts out of forty of standard silver are alloy, 
the worth of a shekel of pure silver will be raised to just 2s. 9 d. ; and the 
difference of 3 d. between this and the later value, as computed from the Je- 
narii, may be further reduced by an allowance for loss of weight in the Mac- 
cabfean shekels, of which also, it should be remembered, 220 grains is the 
average , not the maximum. On the whole, therefore, we can not be far in 
excess of the true values, if we take 3s. as the approximate value of the 
shekel. 

On this basis, then, the following tables are calculated:— 


Table III. —Old Hebrew Mojjey. (By weight.) 

i. Of Silver. 

£ 8. d. 

: 

Half-Shekel (PoU-tax for the Temple). 

0 1 6 

0 3 0 

9 0 0 

\ 

460 0 0 

2 Shekel. 

' 

12' i 60 Maneh... 

0*10 3000 ; 50 Til lent. 


ii. Of Gold (:it £4 per ox. troy). 


Shekel 


♦ • - m 0 


■! 


100 Maneh 


10,000 


100 Talent, 


£ 8 . d. 

1 2 Q 

110 0 0 

11,000 0 0 


Note.—A s the Gold Talent was twice the weight of the silver, and the ratio of gold (o 
silver was rather more than 12 to 1, these results agree closely enough. 
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Table IV. —Monet of the Asmon.kan Period. 


1 

Copp 2 r, Silver, and Gold. 

£ 8. d. 

F Sixth cof Shekel)—Coune 

r..... 

0 0 0 

It 

v / X AT ... .. 

Quarter fof Shekel)—Conner... 

0 0 0 

3 

2 

' * l r r — ■ ■ ..—... 

Half (of Shekel)—Copper and Silver. 

0 1 c 

C 

4 

2 

Shekel—Silver. 

0 3 0 

Daric_ 

Gold ,, 



12 0 

4 


Note.—H erod’s three Copper Pieces:— 


(1) Probably equal to the Quarter-shekel. 

0 0 <t 

(2) 


u 

Half “■ . 

0 10 

(3) 


three times the first. 

0 2 3 


Table V. —Currency in the Time of Christ. 


i 

1 i. Jewish and Roman Copper. 

i 

£ f. d. 

i 

Lepton 

2 

8 

(Mite)... 

Quadrans (Farthing). 

0 0 0 1 

10 

0 0 0* 

0 0 0* 

4 Assarion or As (Penny). 



ii. Roman and Greek Silver. 

£ (L 

Denarius (Penny), 16 times the As —Drachma. 

0 0 0 

2 

Didrachm (of account)—Half-shekel. 

0 10 

4 

2 

Stater or Tetradrachm—Shekel. 

0 3 0 


Gold Money is referred to in the New Testament, without reference to 
specific values. The following were the pieces in circulation :— 

£ s. 


(1.) The Imperial Attreus, worth about.1 1 

(2.) Greek Staters, of probably about the same standard as the Persian Daric...... 1 2 


The Talent is often mentioned in the New Testament, but in a manner 
which leaves it quite undetermined whether the word is a translation of the 
old Hebrew kikkar , or whether it refers to the Greek or other systems which 
prevailed throughout the East. Of these systems the most general was : — 


Cl.) The Attic Talent of Silveu, worth about £243 15$., or approximately. £250 

But there were also— 

(2.) The Echoic Talent, worth £338 10#. 10d., or nearly.£340 

The ^Ecinetan, worth £400 » r >«., or approximately..£410 
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Measures of Length. 

In all cases the Talent signifies money of account, the largest coins being the 
staters ; aiul it must be taken to denote a talent of silver, unless gold is speci¬ 
fied. 

C. HEBREW MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

In the Hebrew, as in even* other system, these measures are of two class- 
e> : length , in the ordinary sense, for objects whose size we wish to deter¬ 
mine. and distance, or itinerary measures; and the two are connected by 
some definite relation, more or less simple, between their units. 

1. The measures of the former class have been universally derived, in the 
first instance, from the parts of the human body; but it is remarkable that, in 
the Hebrew system, the only part used for this purpose is the hand and fore- 
anti. to the exclusion of the foot, which was the chief unit of the Western 
nations. Hence arises the difficulty of determining the ratio of the foot to 
the Clbit, which appears as the chief Oriental unit from the very building of 
Noah's ark (Gen. vi. 15, 16, vii. 20). 

The Hebrew lesser measures were the etsba (ddnrvlog, digitus) } or finger s 
hi'eadth (Jer. lii. 21. only); the tephach (na^aLori], palmus),]>a[m or hand- breadth 
(Ex. xxv. 25: l K. vii. 26 ; 2 Chr. iv. 5, used metaphorically in Ps. xxxix. 
5). The zereth (<77r*0au//, palmus major, or span), i . e., the full stretch between 
the tips of the thumb and the little finger (Ex. xxviii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; 
Ez. xliii. 13, and figuratively Is. xl. 12). 12 

It is not merely that all such measures require more exact determination 
than the human frame, with its great varieties of length, can furnish, but 
that the word Mbit itself has naturally three different senses, namely, the 
length of the fore-arm by itself from the elbow to the wrist , or the full length 
from the elbow to the tip of the outstretched middle finger , or the intermediate 
length (or lengths)/row the elbow to one of the knuckles , especially the mid¬ 
dle knuckle of the hand; and cubits of all three standards appear to have 
been actually in use. Two of them at all events were in common use, and 
are distinguished by Herodotus as the moderate or of the ordinary measure , 
common or Asiatic {jieTpioq iSlutlkoc;, koivoc), which was the same as the Sa¬ 
mian or Egyptian, and equal to 24 digits (about 18 \ inches), and the royal ox 
Persian (iact/.r/ioe;), which was three digits longer, or 27 digits (about 20 J 
inches). So in the O. T., Ezekiel mentions a great cubit , or a cubit to the 
knuckles (though the latter word may mean edge or tip), as equal to a cubit 
and a hand-breath (xl. 5, xli. 8, the passages, however, besides being prophet¬ 
ic. are confessedly difficult). This great or long cubit is that which he uses 
in measuring the temple of his vision ; and reverence would scarcely permit 
him to use any other than the old Mosaic or legal standard, after which the 
Tabernacle and the Temple were constructed, and to which the measure- 

12 The Latin cubitus (from cubitum y the whose outstretched arms measure G ft. from 
elbow* fo called because it supported a person tip to tip of the middle linger), the measures 
in the recumbent posture common at meals) are about 1 ft. 1-2 in., 1 ft. 3-4 in., and 1 ft, 
is in Greek tt nx^t e., probably 9 ra%m-, the j 8-9 in. The Hebrew word for the cubit (am- 
thiek part of the arm. The three senses in j mah ) appears to have been of Egyptian ori- 
which it was used as a measure are seen in i gin, as some of the measures of capacity (the 
tne Greek irir.ur], (names derived from j hin and ephah ) certainly were. (The Greek 

the fist;, and 7rr)xi*, V jich are respectively : anfiu was a land-measure of 40 cubits, or 60 
1 i, 1 1 , and 1J of the Greek foot, or a little | feet.) The rod (gfnned) named as the measure 
more than 1ft. ] fr in., 1 ft. 3 in., and 1 f. G in. of Eglon’s dirk, was perhaps only another 
English. In a person of full stature (i. c.* name for the cubit (Judg. iii. 16). 

G G 
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ments of the Ark are referred. If so, the other cubit, which it exceeded hv 
a hand-breadth, would naturally be the ordinary Ohaldican measure of the 
country in which the prophet dwelt. This legal cubit is distinguished in the 
time of Moses himself from the cubit of a man, in which the measures of the 
giant Og's bedstead are given (Dent. iii. 11), and which we may infor to 
have been in common use among the Canaanites, and therefore to have been 
of the Chald:ean standard, or the lesser culnt of Ezekiel. Again, ns the di¬ 
mensions of the Temple were “after the first (or older ) measure” (2 Chr. 
iii. 3), there would seem to have been another, or new cubit, in use tinder Sol¬ 
omon ; and the question arises whether this was different from both the oth¬ 
ers. The data for determining the actual length of the Mosaic cubit involve 
peculiar difficulties; and absolute certainty seems unattainable. The follow¬ 
ing, however, seem the most probable conclusions:—first, that three cubits 
were used in the times of the Hebrew monarchv; namelv:—- 

(1.) The cubit of a man, cr the common cubit of Canaan (in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Mosaic cubit) of the Chaldamn standard : 

(2.) The old Mosaic or legal cubit, a luind-breadth larger than the first, and 
agreeing with the smaller Egyptian cubit; 

(3.) The neiv cubit, which was still larger, and agreed with the larger 
Egyptian cubit, of about 20'(5 inches, used in the Kilometer: 

And, secondly, that the ordinary cubit of the Ilible did not come up to the 
full length of the cubit of other countries. The reed (kdneh) for measuring 
buildings (like the Homan decempcda) was equal to G cubits. It only oc¬ 
curs in Ezekiel (xl. f>-8, xli. 8, xlii. 1C-1:>). 13 The values given in the fol¬ 
lowing table (from Thenius) are to be accepted with reservation, for want of 
greater certainty :— 

Table VI. 



Hebrew Measurer of 

Length. 

Inches. 

A mm: 

Feet. 

i 

VIM ATE 

Inches. 

ntcrlf .. 

•7938 

• ■ 

•R nr i n 

a/ t^|iv • 9 







1 0 

■ 

4 

Palm 




3*1752 

• ■ 

,, n 


A. 4 1 1 I 1 > m 






,J i<J 

12 


Snan 



9*5257 


9J 








24 

0 

2 

Cubit... 


19-0516 

1 

7 






144 

80 

12 

c 

Rccd. 

114-3000 

9 

0 





Some authorities add— 

Ft. In. 

The Arabian Pole of 8 cubite.12 0 

The Measuring Line of flax (or SchaenuH), of Kzek. xl. 8, of 80 cubits.. .125 0 

Xotil _According to the more common view* which mnkea the cubit nearly 22 inches, all 

chose measures would have to be increased in proportion. 


13 The ao\den reed Aa/uoc xp v<to ^0 by 
which St. John measure* the New Jerusalem 
(Rev. xxi. 15) is, of course, like the other 
features of the vision, the counterpflrt of 
Ezekiel’a reed : but it is worth noticing that 


the Greek Hystera had also a reed (*aAa/Jor, 
i'uccuva, AtKawoin), and the Romans a deeempe- 
da orprrtiea , equal, in each case, to ten feed, 
I the Greek being 10 ft. 1 *85 In., and the Ih> 
man, !l ft. 8*490 iu. 
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Measures of Distance. 

II. Of Measures of distance the smallest is the pace (tsa'ad), and the larg¬ 
est the day's journey: besides which, the Cibrath hadrets (xY. V. kt a little 
wav/' or “a little piece of ground ' seems to denote some definite measure 
(Gen. xxxv. 16, xlviii. 7 ; 2 K. v. 19). 

(a.) As to the last, the LXX. retain the Hebrew word in the form Xa- 
3oatia % as though it were the name of a place, adding, in Gen. xlviii. 7, the 
words Kara rov i"o6po t uor, which is thus a second translation of the expres¬ 
sion. If a certain distance was intended by this translation, it would be 
either the ordinarv length of a race-course, or such a distance as a horse 
rould travel without being over-fatigued ; in other words, a stage. But it 
prohablv means a locality, either a race-course itself, as in 3 Mace. iv. 11, or 
the space outside the town walls where the race-course was usually to be 
found. The LXX. gives it again, in Gen. xlviii. 7, as the equivalent for 
Ephrath. The Syriac and Persian versions render cibrath by parasang, a 
well-known Persian measure, generally estimated at 30 stades (Herod, ii. 6, 
v. 53). or from 34 to 4 English miles, but sometimes at a larger amount, even 
up to 60 stades (vStrab. xi. 518). The only conclusion to be drawn from the 
Bible is that the cibrath did not exceed, and probably equaled the distance 
between Bethlehem and Rachel’s burial-place, which is traditionally identi¬ 
fied with a spot one and a half miles north of the town. 

(£.) The Pace (2 Sam. vi. 13), whether it be single , like our pace, or double^ 
like the Latin passus , is defined by nature within certain limits, its usual 
length being about thirty inches for the former, and five feet for the latter. 
In the Roman system, which was founded on the march of soldiers, the pace 
was exactly defined, to bring it into harmony with the ordinary measures of 
length ; but this does not appear to have been done by the Jews. 14 There is 
some reason to suppose that even before the Roman measurement of the 
roads of Palestine, the Jews had a Mile of 1000 paces, denoted in the Tal¬ 
mud by the Roman name, and alluded to in Matt. v. 41. It is said to 
have been single or double, according to the length of the pace; and hence 
the peculiar force of our Lord’s saying:—“ Whosoever shall press thee as a 
courier for one mile , go with him twain put the most liberal construction on 
the demand. 

(c.) The derec yom , or mahalac yarn , a Day's Journey, was the most usual 
method of calculating distances in traveling (Gen. xxx. 36, xxxi. 23 ; Ex. iii. 
18, v. 3: Num. x. 33, xi. 31, xxxiii. 8 ; Deut. i. 2 ; 1 K. xix. 4; 2 K. iii. 9 ; 
Jon. iii. 3 : 1 Macc. v. 24, 28, vii. 45 ; Tob^ vi. 1), though but one instance of 
it occurs in the New Testament (Luke ii. 44). The distance indicated by it 
was naturally fluctuating according to the circumstances of the traveler or 
of the country through which he passed. Herodotus variously estimates it 
at 200 and 150 stades (iv. 101, v. 53); Marinus (ap. PtoL i. 11) at 150 and 
172 stades: Pausanias (x. 33, § 2) at 150 stades; Strabo (i. 35) at from 250 
to 300 stades ; and Yegetius ( De Re Mil . i. 11) at from 20 to 24 miles for 
the Roman army. The ordinary day’s journey among the Jews was 30 miles ; 
but when they traveled in companies, only 10 miles. Neapolis formed the 
first stage out of Jerusalem, according to the former, and Beeroth, according 
to the latter computation (Lightfoot, Exerc . in Luc . ii. 44). It is impossible 

44 The ]>ace of the Talmudists irf the Ro- j G25 feet=125 paceazzl stadium, which was 
man passus, and their foot the Homan pes, j one-eighth of the Roman mile of 1000 paces. ( 
3 of which make up the pafl&u.-;. They make j 
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co assign any distinct length to the day's journey. Jahn's estimate of 33 
miles, 172 yards, and 4 feet, is based upon the false assumption that it bore 
some tixed ratio to the other measures of length. 

( d .) lhe Sabbath-day s Journey of 2000 cubits (la^/Jdrou 666^ y Acts i. 12] 
is peculiar to the New Testament, and arose from a Rabbinical restriction 
which 3 as we may infer from one case at least, 15 did not exist in olden times. 
It was founded on a universal application of the prohibition given by Moses 
for a special occasion:—“ Let no mail go out of his place on the seventh 
day* (Ex. xvi. 2D). An exception was allowed for the purpose of worship-] 
ing at the Tabernacle; and as 2000 cubits was the prescribed space to be 
kept between the Ark and the people, as well as the extent of the suburbs 
of the Levitical cities on every side (Numb. xxxv. 5), this was taken for the 
length of a Sabbath-day’s journey, measured from the wall of the city in 
which the traveler lived. Computed from the value given above for the cubit, 
the Sabbath-day’s journey would be just six-tenths of a mile. The larger 
value, usually taken for the cubit, gives seven-tenths of a mile. 

(c.) After the Captivity, the relations of the Jews to the Persians, Greeks, 
and Romans caused the use, probably of the parasang, and certainly of the 
stadium and the mile . Though the first is not mentioned in the Bible, it is 
well to exhibit the ratios of the three. The universal Greek standard, the 
stadium of GOO Greek feet, which was the length of the race-course at Olym¬ 
pia, occurs first in the Maccabees, and is common in the New Testament. 
Our version renders it furlong ; it being, in fact, the eighth part of the Ro¬ 
man mile, as the furlong is of ours 10 (2 Mace. xi. f>, xii. !), 17, 2!) ; Luke 
xxiv. 13; John vi. ID, xi. 18; Rev. xiv. 20, xxi. 1G). The Roman mile, 
though there is only one doubtful mention of it (Matt. v. 41, see above), was 
applied to the roads of Palestine under the empire, and the results are not 
only recorded in the Antonine and Jei'usalem Itineraries , but in some cases 
the milestones are still to be seen. 

One measure remains to be mentioned, fathom, used in sounding by 

the Alexandrian mariners in St. Paul's voyage, is the Greek op} via, t. c., the 
full stretch of the two arms from tip to tip of the middle finger, which is 
about equal to the height, and in a man of full stature is six feet. For the 
sake of completeness, the values of the Greek and Roman foot are shown in 
the following table: — 


16 2 K. iv. 23, where it seems that Elisha 
lived farther than a Sabbath-day’s journey 
from Shunem. The cases of David’s flight 
from Saul, and Elijah’s from Jezebel, may 
perhaps be considered as exceptional, on tlie 
ground of necessity. 

lfl 13y an approximation po close as to leave 
no doubt that it is more than accidental, the 
Greek and Roman systems are related to the 


sexagesimal measure of the earth’s circum¬ 
ference (the only natural standard of mea/r 
arcs of distance) by these siniplo propor ¬ 
tions :— 

1 dcgrcerrGO gcograpliicul miles—CM0 sta¬ 
dia—75 Homan miles. 

1 minute—T geographical mile—10 stadia 
—0000 Greek ft. 

1 seconds 100 Greek ft. 
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Table VII. —Foreign Measures of Length and Distance. 



Miles. 

Feet. 

INCIIE8. 

Roman Foot (Pes)—-96 of Greek foot. 


• * 

m • 

11-6496 

1 i Greek Foot (jrovr). 


• • 

1 

0 135 

° 5 

Roman Pace (passus).. 


• ■ 

4 

10*248 

6 j 6 ■ 

11 

Greek Fathom (op^uia). 

• • 

6 

0*81 

625 60D 

125 

100 - Furlong {cndhiov) . 

• • 

600 

9 

5,000 4,S00 

1000 

S00 j 8 Roman Mile. 

•9193 

=4854 

.. 

1S,750 IS, 000 

j 3750 

3000 j 30 , 3} 

Persian Parasang 

1 31 nearly. 

• 9 

♦ * 


For estimating Area, and especially Land, there is no evidence that the 
Jews used any special system of Square Measures, but they were content to 
express the length and breadth of the surface to be measured by the cubit 
(Num. xxxv. 4, 5 ; Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed (Ez. xlii. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, 
xlviii. 20; Rev. xxi. 16). For a discussion of the difficulties arising from this 
mode of measurement, see Diet, of Bible, vol. iii. p. 1739, b. 

D. MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

1. The measures of capacity for Liquids were :—(a) The log (Lev. xiv. 
10, etc.), the name originally signifying a “ basin.” (6) The /tin, a name of 
Egyptian origin, frequently noticed in the Bible (Ex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24 ; 
Nam. xv. 4, 7, 9 ; Ez. iv. 11, etc.), (c) The bath, the name meaning “meas¬ 
ured, ’ the largest of the liquid measures (1 K. vii. 26, 38; 2 Chr. ii. 10; 
Ezra vii. 22 ; Is. v. 10). With regard to the relative values of these meas¬ 
ures we learn nothing from the Bible, but we gather from Josephus (Ant. iii. 
8, § 3) that the bath contained 6 bins (for the bath equaled 72 Greek xestae or 
12 chocs, and the hin 2 chocs'), and from the Rabbinists that the Inn contain¬ 
ed 12 logs (Carpzov, Appar. p. 685). The relative values therefore stand 
thus:— 


Log. 

12 J Hin. 


72 

C 

Batli. 


2. The Dry measure contained the following denominations :— (a) The 
mJj, mentioned only in 2 K. vi. 25, the name meaning literally hollow or con¬ 
cave. (b) “The orner , mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 10-36. The same measure 
is elsewhere termed issdron , as being the tenth part of an ephaJi (comp. Ex. 
xvi. 30;, whence in the A. V. “tenth deal” (Lev. xiv. 10, xxiii. 13; Num. 
xv. f, etc.). The word omer implies a heap, and secondarily a sheaf (e) 
The sedh, or “ measure, ’ this being the etymological meaning of the term, 
and appropriately applied to it, inasmuch as it was the ordinary measure foi 
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household purposes (Gen. xviii. G; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 Iv. vii. 1, 1G). The 
Greek equivalent occurs in Matt. xiii. 33 ; Luke xiii. 21. The seah was oth¬ 
erwise termed shdlish, as being the third part of an ephah (Is. xl. 12; l*s. 
Ixxx. 5). ( d) The epluih, a word of Egyptian origin, and of frequent recur* 

rcnce in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 3G ; Lev. v. 11, vi. 20 ; Num. v. lf>, xxviii. f>; 
Judg. vi. 19; Ruth ii. 17 : 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii.17 ; Ez. xlv. 11, 13, 14, xlvi. 
5, 7, 11, 14). ( c) The lethec, or “half-homer,” literally meaning what is 

poured out: it occurs only in Hos. iii. 2. (./') The homer , meaning heap 

(Lev. xxvii. 1G ; Num. xi. 32; Is. v, 10; Ez. xlv. 13). It is elsewhere 
termed cor, from the circular vessel in which it was measured (1 K. iv. 22, 
v. 11 ; 2 Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5 ; Ezra vii. 22 ; Ez. xlv. 14). The Greek equiv¬ 
alent occurs in Luke xvi. 7. 

The relative proportions of the dry measures are to a certain extent ex¬ 
pressed in the names issdrdn , meaning a tenth, and shdlish, a third. In addi¬ 
tion we have the Biblical statement that the orner is the tenth part of the 
ephah (Ex. xvi. 30), and that the ephah was the tenth part of a homer, and cor¬ 
responded to the bath in liquid measure (Ez. xlv. 11). The Rabbinists sup¬ 
plement this by stating that the ephah contained three scabs, and the seah six 
cabs (Carpzov, p. 083). We are thus enabled to draw out the following scale 
of relative values: — 


Cub. 




n 

1 Oraer. 

< 



G 


Scab. 


18 

10 

3 

Ephah. 

180 

100 

30 

10 


Homer. 


The above scale is constructed, it will be observed, on a combination of 
decimal and duodecimal ratios, the former prevailing in respect to the outer, 
e^thah, and homer, the latter in respect to the cab, seah, and ephah. In the 
liquid measure the duodecimal ratio alone appears, and hence there is a fair 
presumption that this was the original, as it was undoubtedly the most gen¬ 
eral, principle on which the scales of antiquity were framed (Boeckh, p. 38). 
Whether the decimal division was introduced from some other system, or 
whether it was the result of local usage, there is no evidence to show. 

The absolute values of the liquid and dry measures form the subject of a 
single inquiry, inasmuch as the two scales have a measure of equal vulucs, 
viz., the bath and the ephah (Ez. xlv. 11): if either of these can be fixed, the 
conversion of the other denominations into their respective values readily 
follows. Unfortunately the data for determining the value of the bath or 
ephah are both scanty and conflicting. Attempts have been made to deduce 
the value of the bath from a comparison of the dimensions and the contents 
of the molten sea as given in 1 K. vii. 23-2G. If these particular's had boen 
given with greater accuracy and fullness, they would have furnished a sound 
basis for a calculation ; but, as the matter now stands, uncertainty attends 
every statement. The diameter is given as 10 cubits, and the circumference 
as 30 cubits, the diameter being stated to be “from one brim to the other.” 
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Assuming that the vessel was circular, the proportions of the diameter and 
circumference are not sufficiently exact for mathematical purposes ; nor are 
ne able to decide whether the diameter was measured from the internal or 
the external edge of the vessel. The shape of the vessel lias been variously 
conceived to be circular and polygonal, cylindrical and hemispherical, with 
per)>endieuhir and with bulging sides. The contents are given as 2000 baths 
in 1 K. vii. 20, and 3000 baths in 2 Chr. iv. f>, the latter being a corrupt 
text. Lastly, the length of the cubit is undefined, and hence every estimate 
;$ attended with suspicion. The conclusions drawn have been widely differ¬ 
ent. as might be expected. If it be assumed that the form of the vessel was 
cylindrical (as the description primd facie seems to imply), that its clear 
diameter was 10 cubits of the value of 19*051 English inches each, and 
tliut its full contents were 2000 baths, then the value of the bath would be 
4*8965 gallons; for the contents of the vessel would equal 2,715,638 cubic 
inches, or 9793 gallons. If, however, the statement of Josephus (Ant. viii. 
3, § 5). as to the hemispherical form of the vessel, be adopted, then the es¬ 
timate would be reduced. Saigey, as quoted by Boeckli (p. 261), on this 
hvpothesis calculates the value of the bath at 18*086 Ereucli litres, or 3*9807 
English gallons. All the other computations agree in one point, viz., that 
the bath fell far below the value set on it by Josephus, and by modern writ¬ 
ers in Hebrew archaeology generally, according to whom the bath measured 
between 8 and 9 English gallons. 

Josephus identifies the bath with the metrites , the chief Attic liquid meas¬ 
ure (=8 galls. 5*12 pints). The cor (or homer) is made by him equal to 
10 Attic medimni (the medunnus being nearly a bushel aud a half), and by 
Jerome to 30 lloman modii (the modius being nearly a quarter of a bushel). 
But the statements of these writers, and of Epiphanius (de Mensuris) are full 
of such glaring errors and inconsistencies, as to raise the question whether 
the identification of the bath with the metretes did not arise out of the cir¬ 
cumstance that the two measures held the same relative position in the 
scales, each being subdivided into 72 parts; and again, whether the assign¬ 
ment of 30 modii to the cor did not arise out of there being 10 seahs in it. 
Assuming, however, that Josephus was right in identifying the bath with the 
metretes . its value would be, according to Boeckh’s estimate of the latter, 
1993*95 Baris cubic inches, or 8*7053 English gallons; but according to the 
estimate of Bertheau ((Jesch. p. 73), 1985*77 Paris cubic inches, or 8*6690 
English gallons. 

The Rabbinists furnish data of a different kind for calculating the value of 
the Hebrew measures. They estimated the log to be equal to six hen eggs, 
the cubic contents of which were ascertained by measuring the amount of 
water they displaced (Maimonides, in Cel . 17, § 10). On this basis Thenius 
estimated the log at 14*088 Paris cubic inches, or *06147 English gallons, and 
the bath at 1014*39 Paris cubic inches, or 4*4286 gallons (St. u. Kr. pp. 101, 
121;. Again, the Ig of water is said to have weighed 108 Egyptian drack - 
mm, each equaling Cl barleycorns 17 (Maimonides, in Peak, 3, § 6, ed. Guisius). 
Thenius finds that 6588 barleycorns fill about the same space as 0 hen eggs 
(St. u. Kr. p. 112). And again, a log is said to fill a vessel 4 digits long, 4 

11 In the table the weight of the log U ; The relative weights of water and wine werfl 
given hh drachma; but in this case the j ns 27 to 2G. 
content* of the log are supposed to be wine. I 
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broad, and 2 r 7 5 high (Mainionides, in Prief. Menachota). This vessel would 
contain 21*6 cubic inches, or ’07754 gallon. The conclusion arrived at from 
these data would agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed on the 
notices of the molten sea. 

As we are unable to decide between Josephus and the llabbinists, wc give 
a double estimate of the various denominations,- adopting Bertlieau’s estimate 
of the metretes :— 


Table VIII. 


[JostphutJ] [iva£6tnu(a.] 

Gallons. Gallons. 

Homer or Cor.8G-G9G or 44-28G 10J or 5^ bushel*. 

Ephah or Bath. SGG9G or 4 *4280 

Seah. 2*8898 or 1*47G2 

llin. 1*4449 or *73S1 

Omer. *SGG9 or *442S 

Cab. *4810 or *240 

Log. *1204 or 0015 


In the New Testament we have notices of the following foreign meas¬ 
ures :—(a) The metretes (John ii. 6 ; A. V. “firkin ”) for liquids. ( 'b ) The 
chcenix (Rev. vi. 6; A. V. “measure"), for dry goods, (c) The xcstes, ap¬ 
plied, however, not to the particular measure so named by the Greeks, but to 
any small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii. 4, 8 ; A. V. “pot "). (d) The 

modius, similarly applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimensions 
(Matt. v. 15 ; Mark iv. 21 ; Luke xi. 33 ; A. V. “ bushel ") ; though prop¬ 
erly meaning a Roman measure, amounting to about a peck. 

The value of the Attic metretes has been already 6tatcd to be 8*(5(>9G gal¬ 
lons, and consequently the amount of liquid in six stone jars, containing on 
the average metretes each, would exceed 110 gallons (John ii. (!). Very 
possibly, however, the Greek term represents the Hebrew bath , and, if the 
bath be taken at the lowest estimate assigned to it, the amount, would be re¬ 
duced to about CO gallons. Even this amount far exceeds the requirements 


for the purposes of legal purification, the tendency of l'hnrisaieal refinement 
being to reduce the amount of water to a minimum, so that a quarter of a 
log would suffice for .a person. The question is one simply of arclucologicul 
interest, ns illustrating the customs of the Jews, and does not ailed the char¬ 
acter of the miracle with which it is connected. 


The chamix was I-48th of an attic medimnus , and contained nearly a quurt. 
It represented the amount of corn for a day's food ; and hence a chamix for 
a penny (or denarius ), which usually purchased a bushel (Cic. Y’err. iii. 81), 
indicated a great scarcity (Rev. vi. (J). 



u Denarius of Tibcrius=:Thc Tribute Penny.” 

Obv. TI C A ESA It DIVI AVG F A VG VST VS. Head of Tiberius laureate, to the right 
(Matt. xxii. 19, 20, 21). Ilev. PONTJF MAXIM. Seated female figure to the right. 

44 Whose is this image and superscription ? They say unto him, C»*arV"—Matt. xxii. 21 
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610. -rsalm-i of, 421, 430, 470.,Elah. succeeds his fatherHe/* 


Cyru- t'ne Great, 015. Take- Day, use of the word, IS, 19. 

Babylon, 619. Decrees the-, Find, 19. Second, 19. 

rebuilding of the Tempi .. Tii;rd,20. Fourth, 20. Fifth, 


aha as king of Israel, 51.4 
Elam, 73. 

Kbith, 200. 4"4. 


627. 


20. Sixth, 20. Seventh, 21. T‘F But tan f, plain of. 290 
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GALILEE. 

KIdad, 1S5. lEphali, the, 702. 

Elders, appointment of the Sev-‘-or Bath, 704. 

enty, 185, 270. jEphod, the, 230, 237. 

Eleazar, succeeds Aaron ns.Ephraim, birth of. 111, 119. 
high-priest, 199. His death, Children of, 115, 110. 

Ephron the Hittito, 8S. 
Erech, foundation of, 02. 


310. 

son of Abinadnb, conse¬ 


crated as keeper of the Ark. 
374. 

son of Dodo, the Aholiitc, 
443. House of, 446. 


Esau, birth of, S9. Sells his 
birthright, 94,95. Marries, 

90. His reconciliation with 
Jacob, 101. 

Eli, the thirteenth judge, 3G3, lEsar-haddon, king of Assyria, 

369. Wickedness of his sons,' 509. .570, 579, 5S1. 

370. RebukcdbyGodthrough Esdmelon (sec Jtzreel), plain 
Samuel, 371. llis death, 372. i of, 342. 

Chronology of, 30!, 302, 370. Eshcol, Amorite prince, 1S7. 

Eliab, son of Jesse, 394, 398. ;l\s-Suf:ih, 194 

Eliakim (see Jehoi ikim). Jl-Mher, 032-G34. Book of, C32, Gibouli of Saul, 382 


HAMUTAl. 

Gath, taken by David, 439. 
Gaza, 292, 293. 

Gedaiiah, son of Ahikain, 604 

000 . 

Uehazi's covetousness, 535. 
Genesis. Book of, 055. 

Gerah, the, 595. 

Gerizini, Mount, 2! 1. Temple 
on, 646, 047. 

Gershom, birth of, 140. 
Gershonitcs, the, 240, 241. 
Gcshcm, 037. 

Gczer, 291. Destroyed, 300, 
Rebuilt by Solomon, 493. 
Gihbethon, besieged by Nadab, 
513. 

Gibborini, 442. 


son of Hilkiah, 563. 


000 . 


Eliashib, the high-priest, G37, Etliam, 101. 

642. 'Ethbaal, king of thoZidonians, 

Eliezer, steward of the house! 519. 
of Abraham, 71, 75. IlCt-Tih, desert of, 1S4. 

_,110. I Euphrates, 09. 

Elihu, brother of David, 443. Eve, creation of. 2% 22. Tempt- 
Elijah the Tishbite, 520. llis; ed by Satan, 27. The curse 
mission,520,521. Challenges! upon her,27. The promise to 
Ahnb to a trial between Jc-j her, 28. 
hovAh and Baal, 522. FliesjEvil-merodach, king of Baby- 
for his life, 523. Dwells in ! Ion, 597, 614. 
the wilderness, 521. Takes Exodus, Book of, 136, G50. 

Elisha as his servant, 524.1 Exodus, the, 153. 

Denounces Allah's sin, 52G. | Kzck, well of, 96. 

8ent to denounce the death Ezekiel,590. Book of, 000, 073. Girgashitcs, Ike, 80. 
of Aha zi ali, 5 >0, 531. Ascent! Prophecies of, 000, Gi»6. i“Giltit‘\” 442. 


Gibcon, battle of (*ec Pethhow 
ron). 

Gibeonites, the, 24 V Obtain 
peace by a stratagem, 3< 3, 
304. Massacre of the, 413. 

Gideon, 341. Commanded to 
save Israel from the Midiun- 
ites, 345. Overthrown the al¬ 
tar of Baal, 345. The sign of 
the Hcooe, 340. Defeats the 
Midi unites, 347. Hank of 
king offered to him, 350. llis 
death, 350. 

Gilljon, battle of,41S. 

Gilgal, 300, 303. 


of, 531-533. 

Elim, 104. 

Elimelech, 326. 

Eliphaz, friend of .Job, 132. 

Elisha, becomes Elijah’s serv¬ 
ant, 524. Succeeds Elijah, 
533. Performs a miracle at 
Jericho, 533. Prophesies the 
victory over Moab, 534. Ke-| 


Ezion-gabcr,orgcber,200,494. “(Joel,” 327, 328. 
Ezra, 034-036, 639-641, 645, Golan, 313. 


646. 

—, Book, of, G65 


F. 


Fall, the, 26-28. 
lations between Jehoramfamines in Egypt, 116. 
and, 535. His deeds, 536. Fathom, Greek, 701. 
Designates Hazael as fir me Festivals, the three gn at hi¬ 


king of Syria,53S, 539. llis 
death, 549. 

Elisheba, wife of Aaron, 200. 


torical, 259. After the Cap¬ 
tivity, 209. 

! Firmament, 19 


Klkanah,fatherof Samuel,3G9, Flood, the, 40-4S. Traditions 


Goliath, story of, 400-402. 
Gomates, king of Persia, 031. 
Gomel*, 00. 

Gomorrah, 73. Spoilingof, 74* 
Destruction of, 84. 

Goslien, land of, 117. 


H. 

Habakkuk, the prophet, 5S8. 
Book of, 078. 


370. 

El-Mukrah, 195. 

Elohim, 23, 24, 25. 

Elon, the eleventh judge, 358. 
Eloth, recovered nud rebuilt 
by Uzzinb, 557. 

El-Shaddai, 23, 78. 

Eluheus, king of Tyre, 572. 
Klymeeans, the, 60. 

Endor, witch of, 414-41C. 
Engedi, cave of, 2S8. 

Enoch, son of Cain, 35. City 
named after him, 35. 

-, son of Jared, hie transla¬ 
tion, 3G, 37. 

—,Book of, 41. 

Enos, son of Seth, 36. 
Kn-Nftkb, 194. 


lladad,440. Makeswaragainst 
Solomon. 497. 

llndndczcr, the eon of Uchob, 
439. 

Iladarezer, 448. 
lladassah (*ec Esther). 

Ilngar, 77, SO. 
llaggui, the prophet, G32 
Book of, 679. 


of the, 52. 

Foot, Ito man, 701. 

Furlong, 701. 

G. 

Gaal, leader of the insurgents 

against Abimelcch, 3511. jllngglth, wife of David, 4SA 
Gabriel the angel, his mission Hngiographor, G52. 

to Daniel, 623. 'Halid, the, 201-203. 

Gad receives his father’s bless- Hallelujah, 202. 

ing, 122. % Ham, 45, 4 *. I*.’ice of, 60-63. 

-, tribe of, 210. Human, the Agigite, 033. 

the prophet, 395, 40S. Sent Hamath-zobali conquered bj 

Solomon, 493. 

Ilamutai, mother of Jehoabm 
and Zedekiah. 590. 


to David, 464. 
Galeed, 100. 
Galilee, 284, 266. 
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ilANANI. 

J 

ISRAELITES. 

JEUOASII. 

1 

Hanani, brother of Nehemiah, 

Hor, Mount, 19S. 

lloreb, Mount, 140,156. Rock 

nai to the borders of Canaan, 
159. Advance from Sinai, 


want of faith, 517. Hormah (see Zephath). 

liananiah, commander * in - Hosea, the prophet, 553, 564. 
chief under Uzziah, 557. | His prophecies, 556. 

-, 593, 610. -, Book of, 675. 

the false prophet, 597, Hosliea, king of Israel, 563-566- 
590. ; u Host, The,’’ 441. 

—, the ruler of the palace, Huldah, the prophetess, 5S5. 

Hur, husband of Miriam, 166, 
171. 




aannahj wife of Klknnah, 369. 

370. 

Hanun. son of Naha^h, 447. 

Haran. 68, 69. 79. 

Harvest feast (see Pentecost). 

Hasbeiya, springs of, *293. 

H&zael, designated as future ibzan, tlie tenth judge, 358. 

Hn/» rtf v i-rIo ^90 ^ 'lO 1 1 r , i l l • . 1 e . 


Ilushai, the Arcliite, 443, 450 
45S. 


I. 


king of Syria, 53S, 509, 540,• idiabod, birth of, 372. 

r- J«* r ' 


547, 54&. 

Hazeroih, 154,1S6. 

Hazor. city of, burnt, 306. 
Heave-shoulder, 24S. 
Heber, the Keuite, 332. 


Hebrew, meaning of name, 70.! incense, 249. 


lddo, the seer, 509. 

■Idumtea (see ICdom). 
|lje-ftbariin, 202. 

Immanuel, prophecy of the 
birth of, 559. 


178-192. Their final Tuarcb 
from Kadesh to the Jordan, 
WO. 

Issachar receives his father's 
blessing, 122. 

Itliamar, 200. House of, 446, 
Ithream, son of David, 433. 
Ittai, the Gittite, 440, 441,455. 
Iva-lush (see Vul-lush). 


J. 

Jaazer, taken by the Israelites, 
204. 

Jabal, son of Cain, 35. 

Jabiu, king of Hazor, tonus a 
league against Israel, 306. 
His defeat, 306, 307, 334. 
Jacob, birth of, 89. Obtains 
his brother’s birthright, 95, 
16. His dream, 9S. His 
marriage, 99. Returns to 
his father, 99. His fear of 
Esau, 100,101. Theirrecon- 
ciliation, 101. His return to 
Bethel, 102. List of sons of, 
103. Settles in Egypt, 114. 
His blessing on his >ons. 

Inherits his father’s wealth,j 118-124. 11 is death, 424. 

89. Driven from Lahai-roij Jael, wife of Heber, 332. 
by a famine, 95. His death, Jaliaz, battle at, 203. 

1*12. jjair, the eighth judge, 354 

Hephzibnl, wife of llezek'ah,,I 3 - 11 n.l 1 , counselor of Ilezekiah,'Jakeh, father of Agur, 501. 
575. 503. Death of, 581. Jambres, the magician, 145. 

H e mi on (see Lebanon). -, prophecies of, 559, 572, ! Jannes, the magician, 145. 

Heshbon, 203. 576, 577. jjaphetli, 45, 50. 

Hezekiatu king of Judah, 561.-, Book of, 669-672. j -, race of, 55-61. 

His illness, 573. Receives Ish-boaheth, eon of Saul, 3S2. Jared, son of Seth, 36. 

the embassy from Merodach,' Reign of, 428. His death, Jarmuth, king of, enters into 

574. His kingdom invaded 430. a league against Gibeon,304 

by Sennacherib, 576 - 57S. Iahmael, birth of, 78. His His death, 306. 

Deliverance of, 57x 579. share in tlie promise of God,,Jashobeam the Hachmonite, 
Hiel, the Bethelite, 301. j 79, SO. His death, 83. 

High-priest. 267. j-, son of Nethaniah, insur- 


-, language, 651. 

Hebron, city of, destroyed, 306, 
313. 

-. king of, enters into a 


league against Gibeon, 304. 
His death. 306. 
Helkath-hnzzurim, 423. 
Heman. 241. 

-, the Kohatbite, family of, 

445. 


Ingathering, Feast of (see Tab-! 

ernacles). j 

Ira, the Jairite, 443. j 

Isaac, why to be so named, 78. 
His birth, S5. Trial of his 
faith, S7. His marriage, 89. 


Hilkiah, th<- high-prie^', 5S4. ; rection of, 607. 

Hin. the. 701,704 Ish-tob, 447. 

Hinm-m. valley of, 472. Islur, son of Saul, 390. 

Hirarn. king of Tyre, 432. His Israel, new name of Jacob, 101. 


Jis-isrance in tlie building 


Jebus (see Jerusalem). 

Settlement of in Egypt, 114, ijebusites, the, 80. 


443. 

Javan, 60. 
Jebel-atakah, 100. 
Jebel-ed-Duhy, 290. 
Nablus, 2S9, 290. 


115. 


Israel, land of, division of Ca¬ 
naan among, 309-312. Their 


of the Temple, 481, 482, 492, 

493. 

Hivam, the architect, 482, 483. 

Hittites, tlie. 89. 

Hi vires, tlie, 8ft. 240. 

Ifobab, 167, 1S2. 

Holiness of the people, 250- 
252. I gamation of, with Judah, 

Holy Land, Abraham enters 567. 

the. 71. ;Israelites, period of their so- 

trie. 251. Description of, journ in Egypt, 126, 135.] 


Jecholiab, motlier of Uzziab, 
553. 

Jeconiah (see Jehoiachinh 


efforts to drive out the hea-lJedidah, mother of Joaiah,5S3. 
then, 319, 320. JJedidiah, name of Solomon, 

452. 

Jeduthun, a Merarite, family 
of, 445. 

Jehaziel, 529. 

Jebiel, has charge of David’s 
sons, 441. 


kingdom of, 504 End of 
kingdom of, 565-567. Amal- 


282-295 


Holy of Holies, the, 227. 
Holy Place, *227-230. 
llomer, the, 702. 

-, or Cor, 704. 

Hophni, son of Eli, 370. 


Their oppression by the Jehoaddan-, mother of Ama- 
Egyptians, 139, 140, 144. J ziah, 550. 

Their departure from Egypt, Jehoahaz, eleventh king of 


153, 154. Their march out 
of Egypt to Mount Sinai, 

158. Their march from Si-jJehoash (or Joash), twelfth 


Israel, 545, 546. 

king of Judah, 590. 
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JEHOIADA. 


I 


king of Israel, Ms reign, M9- 
551. 

Jehoiadu, 431, 443. 

-, the high-priest, 542, MG, 

MS. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 500. 

Hia reign, 591-597. 
/ehonadab, son of Rechab, 541. J 
Jehoram (see Joram). 


JOSHUA. 


Jertiflhah, mother of Jotham, 
55S. 

Joshua, the high-priest, 030, 
G32. 

Jeshimon, the, 203. 

Jcahunni, 213. 

Jesse, his eon David anointed 
as king, 394,395. 

[Jethel, son of Gideon, 349. 

■ t king of Judah, his reign,{Jethro, 139. Ilia visit to Mo- 
537, 53 S. 

Jehoslmbeath, daughter of Jc- 


horam, M2. 

Jehoslmphat, 443. 

-, king of Judah, succeeds 

to the throne, 518. Forms 
an alliance with Ahab, 519, 
527, 528. Tries to reform 
the people, 52S, 529. IIis 
death, 530. 

, valley of, 472-510. 


ses, 1G7. 


Jehovah, meaning of name, 23, 

24, 30. Reveals himself to 
M03C3, 141. 

.-, Angel, 24, 25, 170. Ap¬ 

pears to Gideon, 345. 

Jehovah-nissi, 1GG. 

Jehovah-shalom, 345. 

Jehu, king, his reign, 539, 545. 

.-, the prophet, .514. 

Jehudi, 594. 

Jeiel, scribe of Uzziah, 557. 

Jcphihah, the ninth judge, 

355. The sacrifice of his 
daughter, 35G. His death, 

D58. 

Jeremiah, the prophet, 583. jJokthcel, 550. 

His lamentation for Josiah,’Jonah, sent to Nineveh, 551. 
5S7. Book of, 5S8, 5S9, 538. Book of, . f 52, 553, 677. 

599. His prophecies, 592, Jonathan, the I-»cvite, sou of 

594, 595, 59S, 603, G01, 014,' 

G17. Ilia imprisonments, 

601, 602. His treatment by 
Nebuchadnezzar, G03. Joins 
Gedaliah, GOG. Carried to 
Egypt, G07. 

-, B*>ok of, G72, G73. 

Jericho, 294, 29S. Onrpiered 


Jezebel, wifj of Ahab, 519, 
525. Her death, M0. 

Jezivel, city of, 525. Plain 
and valley of, 284 342, 587. 

Jimzu, 293. 

Joab, nephew of David, {)', 8, 
407. Commands the forces 
of Judah, 429. Slays Aim *r, 
430, 432. 11 is victories over 

the Edomites, 439, 440, 443, 
447, 453, 453-461, 404, 490. 
Slain, 4GS. 

Joash, lather of Gideon, 3-14, 
340. 

- (or Jcliottsh), king of 

1 Judah, son of Ahnziah, 
crowned, 542. IIis reign, 

540-MS. 

Job, the Uo>k of, 12. -133. 

Jochebed, wife of Am ram, 137, 
13S. 

Joel, son of Snmucl, 375. 

—, Book of, G7G. 

Jobanan (w Jehoahaz). 

-, eon of Karcah, G07. 


KINGS. 

the successor of Mosee, 209, 
211,214. Succeeds Moses as 
the leader of Israel, 297. liid 
former name, 297. March¬ 
es toward the Jordan, 298. 
Takes Jericho, 301. Holds 
the ceremony of the Blessing 
and the Curse on Mounts 
Gcrizim and Kbal, 303. He¬ 
len is the A merit es, 304. 
Subdues the southern half 
of Palestine, 30G. Defeats 
Jabin, 3<)<». Commanded to 
divide the land hy lot, 308, 

311, 312. Riceives as his 
inheritance Timnath-serah, 

312. IIis exhortation to the 
tribes, 314. Ills covenant 
with the people, 31G. Ills 
death, 31G. 

Book of, G5S. 


Josiah, king of,I udah, 583-5S9. 
Jotham, son of Gideon, escapes 
when his brothers are slain, 
351. Relates a parnhh 1 , \ 52. 
, king of ,Judah, 55S, 


Gershom, 322. 

—, son of Saul, 382. At¬ 
tacks the Philistines, 38s, 
3S I. His life saved hy the 
people, 390. 11 is bow, 391. 

Ills friendship with David, 
402-li'G. His death, 41S. 

—, D ivhUs nephew, 443. 


Jubul, son of (Jain, 1:5. 

♦Jubilee, year of, 25S. 

Jmhen, 28‘2, 2K3, 2S8. At the 
time of the destruct ion of Je¬ 
rusalem by Nehut'hadnez- 
zar, GOO. 

.Judah receives his father’s 
blessing, 121. Tribe of, takes 
the lead in driving out tin* 
heathen nations, 519. Aids 
Simeon In recovering his lot, 
320. 

Judah, kingdom of,504. End 
of, 589. 

Judges, Books of, 31S, 059, COO. 

, chronology of the period 


by the Israelites, 390-302. Joppa, 293. 

I^ater history of, 317. jjoruin, son ofToi, 440. 

Jeroboam, son of No bat, 492,!-, ninlh king of Israel, 

497. Visions against, 498. j reign of, 534-540. 

- his revolt, 5 *7. Pro-iJordan, the liver, 293, % 4 


claimed king, 507. Hisreign, 
610-513, 

Jeroboam II., king of Israel, 
bis reign, 551-553. 

Jerubbaal, new name of Gide¬ 
on, 34G. 

Jerusalem, 80. Taken by Da¬ 
vid, 432, 433. Topography 
of, 471. Plan of, 473. Tak¬ 
en by Nebuchadnezzar, 593. 
Besieged bv Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar, G00. taken, 602, 003. ] 
Burnt, 004. Fortified by Ne- 
hemiah, G.IG, G37. Peopling 
of, 641. Dedication of the 
wall of, 641. 


Passage of the, 299. 

Valley, 283, 284, 293, 


of the, 33G-: 4*1. 

—, the, 273-275. 

-, the earlier, 318-375. 

—, Ell. Samuel, and Sam 
son, 3G0-375. 

—, the, from Gideon to Jcph- 
thah, 344-354. 

the, list of their names, 


328. 


-> 

‘ 294 . 

.Joseph, birth of, 99. The fa¬ 
vorite* of his father, 100,107. 
Conspiracy of his brothers, 
10S. Carried to Kgypt, 108. | 
Imprisoned, 109. Interprets 
Pharaoh’s dreams, llu, 111. 
Marriage of, 111. IIis broth¬ 
ers settle in Kgypt, 113. .Re¬ 
ceives his father’s blessing, 
119, 123. Death, 124. Di¬ 
vision of tribe of, 308. 

Joshua, first mention of, 1GG, 
171,187,188. Consecrated os 


K. 


Kadcsh, 18G, 187, 194, 195. 

Kedush, 313. 

Kedron, valley o{(hcc Jchn.*hu- 
plmt). 

Kenitcs, 1G7. Their settlement 
in the wilderness of Judah. 
320. 

Keturah, concubine of Abra¬ 
ham, 89. 

Keturuitc Arabs, -1). 

Kihroth-hattaavah, 184 

King, a,demanded hy theJews 
274. 

Kings, Books of, 659, CGI. 
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k.1 EJ ATU-11IVT11. 

Eaijath-huzoth, 207. 
Ki>h. father of Saul, 3S2. 
KoUat bites tlu\ 240, 541. 
Korah- rebellion of, 191. 


EROD ACU-BAL AD AN. 


M. 

Maacuh, wife of David, 433. 
-, 447. 

Manehali, mother of Asa, 51G. 
wife of Rehoboam, 508. 


Laban, so i of Bethuel, S9, 99. Maiiseiuh, ruler of the house 
His covenant with Jacob, 100. under L'zziah, 557. 

Laborosorirchod, king of Baby-)-, son of Ahaz, 55J. 

Ion. 615. 

Laehish, kinir of, enters into a 


league against Gibeon, 304. j 439. 


Moab, two-thirds of the people 
of, put to death by David, 


His death, 300 
siege of, 576. 

-. destroyed, 306. 

Lahai-roi, well of, S3. 
Laish (see Dan). 

Lamb of God, S3. 

-. Paschal, 152. 

Lomech, polygamy of, 34. 

-, song of, 40. 

-, son of Seth, 33. 

Land of Israel, the, 231. 
-of Jehovah, 231. 


MOSE9. 

Media, king of Moab, revolt! 
from Israel, 534. 

Meshach, 010, 

Meshullemeth, mother of 
Amon, 5S3. 

Messiah, first prophecy of the, 
2S. Promise of the, involved 
in the divine words to Abra 
ham, 70. 

Mtthuseluh, 37. 

Micah and the Danitea story 
of, 321-323. 

-, son of Mephibosheth,448. 

Book of, 677. 


Micaiah, the propliet, 527. 


Miichir-ben-ammiel, 431, 45S. 

Machpelah, cave of,88,124,2SS.! Michaiuh, the scribe, 594. 
Madai, 60. iMichal, daughter of Sau 

Mahalaleel, son of Seth, 30. j 404, 411. 
dahalath, wife of Keiioboam, : -, wife of David, 429. 


5JS. 

Malianaim, 100. 

Maher-sli ilal-hash-baz, 553. 
Mahlon, son of Naomi, 326. 
|.\l:ikkedah v cave of, £88. 

, city of, destroyed, 30C. 


Malachi, 643, G44. 
Language, Adam endowed'-Book of, 080. 


with, 23. 

Lapidoih, the husband of Deb¬ 
orah, o31. 

Laver, brazen, 229. 

Law, liook of the, discovered 
bv llilkialu 534. 

-. M osaic, 213-224. 


iMamre, altar at, 73. 

- Amorite prince, 1ST. 

\Ia i, creation of, 21, 22 11 is 

likeness to God, 21. Ilia fill, 
26. 

Manasseli, birth of, 111, 119. 
Children of, 114, 115. Trib 
Law?, Civil, of the Jews, 27G-j of, 210. 

279. |-. son of Hezekiah, birth cf, 

Criminal, of the Jews,! 575. I feign of, 579 -532. 
275.279. 

Constitutional and Polit¬ 
ical, of the Jews, 272. 

Leah, wife of Jacob, 99. 

I^ebanon. 234. 

Lemuel, 5 r2 


i * 


LMichinnsh, 390. 

jMidianites, 205. Slaughter of 
the, 209. 

Migdol, 176,177. 

u Milcolm, crown of,” 452. 

Mile, Rom:in, 701. 

Minchah, 2-i7. 

Miracles «*1 Moses and Aaron, 
145. 

Miriam, 137,13S. Her opposi¬ 
tion to Moses, 136. Her death, 
197. 

Mislmel. 593, 610. 

Mithredatli, treasurerof Cyrus, 
C27. 

Mizpeli, well of, 517. 

Mizraim, 6 ). 

jMojib, origin of race of, 84. 
territory of, 202. 

, cities of, razed, 535. 


Oaneli, the, 691. 6J5. 

Manstho, 134,135. 

Manna,Israelites led with. LG4,lMoabites, 91, 92, 205, 209 
177. 

Manoah, fatli r of Samsow, 3G4. 


Monarchy, Hebrew, establish¬ 
ment of the, 274. 


Mareshah, Kthiopians routed; Money, Hebrew, 631. 


at, 51G, 517. 


Moun, first appearance of the^ 

; 20 . 

;Moriah, origin of the name, 
4G5. 

—, Mount. 471, 472. 


Leprosy, *253. 

Levi, lo*2. Tribe of, consecra-jMassah, IG5 

ted to the priesthood, 121, iMattan, priest of Baal, 5L3. 

173. jMattaniah (Zidekiali), 537. 

Levites, their substitution forj.Viedad, 1S5. 
the first-bom, 150, 240-*242.:Medes, the, 5SG. jMordec-if, G33, 034 

Provision made for their;Mediator, Moses an, 109. ]Moses, birth of, 137. Adopted 

habitation. 313. j Megiddo, valley of, 343. Battle; by Pharaoh’s daughter, 138. 

-. under David. 44% 440. 1 of, 5S7, 588. 

Leviticus, Book of, 057. jMelchi-shua, eon Saul, .330, 


IJ.bnah, city of.destroyed, 306. \ 41S. 

Revolt of, 537. Siegj of, 573. jMelchizedek, 74, 75. 

Light, 19. j Memphis, 134. 

Lights’* (<ee Dedication, feast;Mennhem, king of Israel, his 
of | reign, 554, 555. 

Litany, tlug 284. iMenes, king of Egypt, 134. 


Log, the-, 701, 704. 
lyjt, 69, 70, 72, 74 His escape 
from Sodom, 84 
Lots, the Feast ol {*ce Purim). 
Labi in. 00. 

Ln z ( Bethel). 

Lydd, 293. 

Lydiaaa, the, 6Q. 


Mephibo^heth, son of Jonathan, 
430, 447,443,461. 

Memb, daughter of Saul, 390, j 
404. 

■MerariteMhe, 240, 241. 
jMeiibah, 165. 

Meribah-kadah, 198. 


Mprodach - baladan, king of 

1 Baby lop, 574 £76. 


Decides to ca^t in his lot with 
his own people, 136. Kills an 
Egyptian, 139. Commanded 
to lead the Israelites out of 
Egypt, 141,142. Oppressed 
by Pharaoh, 144. God ap¬ 
pears to him on Mount Sinai, 
ICS, 1C9. Called into the 
cloud, 171. Goes a second 
time into the Mount, 174. 
His disobedience, 197. Bless* 
ing of, 210-213. Curse of, 
210, 211. Song of, 210-212 
Three discourses of, 210. 
Death of. 213. Hifl chanio 
ter, 214-217. 

'Moees, Books of, 654-658* 
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HA AMAH. 


TENT ATEU CLL 


N. 


0 . 


Naamah, mother of Rehoboam, Obadiah, governor of Aluib’s 


TOBIM. 


Pen tocos t, the Feast of, 2G0, 
264, 205. 

Penuel, city of; its inhabitautf 
slain by Gideon, 849. 

Poor, 208. 


4/8. 

Naanmn’s leprosy, 535. 
Nabal, etoiy of, 410, 411 
Nabonadius (see Nabonedus). 


house, 519,520, 522. Propli-!Perez.uzzah, 404. 


ecy of, 005. 

Book of, C77. 


Obed, !^on of Boaz and Ruth,! the, C15. 


Pcrizzites, the, 80. 

Persiau empire, foundation o' 


Nabonedus, king of Babylon,; 32S 
61G. Obed-cdom the Gittite, the ark 

N&bopolussar, king of Babylon,! in Iris house, *4 35. Made chief 
587,593. | door-keeper, 437. 

Naboth, 5JG. 'Oblations (see Sacrifices). 

Nadab sees God, 171. DenthiOboth, 202. 
of, 181. lOdcd, tlu prophet, 559. 

--, son of Jeroboam, Ins [Offerings (set 1 . Sacrifices). 

reign, 513. Og, king, 159, 203, 204. 

Naha>h the Ammonite, 3SJ, Old Testament canon, 051. 

439. Heath of, 448. lolives, Mouut of, 471. 

Nalior, CS, 70. jOnicr, the, 270, 702, 704. 

Nahum, the prophet, 6SS. 'Omri, dynasty of, 505. 


Prophecies of, 5S4. 
., ik>ok of, G7S. 


, king of Israel, reign of, 


615. The statutes of, 515. 
Ono, 393. 

Ophel, tower of, 553. 

Ophir, 494, 499, 500. 

Orcb, the chieftain, 348. 


Name, the, 24. 

Naomi, 320-328. 

Naphtali receives his father’s 
blessing, 123. 

Nathan, the prophet, 895, 439. Or-fall {see l'r). 
lias charge of Solomon, 441. Oman (wr Araunah). 
ScnttodenounceDavid's sin, Orpah, 32G. 

450, 461, *107. joshea (.see JuahiiM). 

Nazarites, institution of order'-, 1S7. 

of the, ISO. 

Nebo, 202. 

Nebuchadnezzar,5 2-594 5 G. 

Takes Jerusalem, GO \ 003. 

Ilia relations with Daniel, 

G10-G13. Madness G14. 

Ncbuzar-adan, 603,604, GOG. 

Neby Samwil, 3G9. 

Necho (see Phamoh-nechob). 

Nehcmifth, G3G-G44. 

Book of, G6G. 


kings, G31. 


Petra, 195, 197. 

Pharaoh, title of, 109. 

Pharaoh’s command to destroy 
the new-bom sons of the Is¬ 
rael i tea, 137. 

Pharaoh’s dreama, llu. 

Phuraoh-hophru, king of Egypt, 
GUI. 

Pharaoh-nechoh, king of 
Egypt, 5S7, 590, 591, 5.)3. 

Philidtia, 281, 283, 292. 

Philistines, their set (lenient in 
Brer-shclm, Sf>, 95. Their 
origin, 37G. Subdued by Da¬ 
vid, m 

Phinehas, ho i of Kleazur, 209, 
313. 

, son of 1*71 i, 370. 


Plmmicia, 284. 

Phur:ih,8ervant of Gideon,347, 
Phut, GO. 

Pi-lmhiroth, 1G2, 17G, 177. 
Pisgab, 202, 208. 
jOtanes, uncle of Xerxes, G34. |Plagues of Egypt, 140-153. 
Othniol, 309, 320. The first!Plain, destruction of citlca ol 


judge, 329. 


P. 


Palestine, name of, 231. 
! ography of, 2$2, sq. 
'palm, the, G93. 

Palmyra (see Tndmor). 


Ge- 


Nehu^hta, mother of Jelioia- Paradise, 22. 
chin, 59G. .Partin, desert of, 1G3. Wildcr- 


t ho, 90, 91. 

Poetical books, the, GS1-G83. 
Pools of Solomon, 289. 
Potiphar, 108, 109. Ilia wife, 
103. 

Potiphcrah, father of Joseph's 
wife, 111. 

Priest, High, 236-23S. 

Priests, High, history of the, 
242-244. 

-, the, 238 2^0. 


ness of, IS4. Israelites in Priesthood, institution of the, 
the, 186. I 285. 


Nehushtan (ire Serpent). 

Nejd, desert of, 201. 

Nephilim, 43. ! PArasang, Persian, 701. 1 Prophets, eonipanica or school* 

Nenglissar, king of Babylon, Partition of the nations,59-G2.; of the, 375. 425. 

G14. Paschal Ijimb, 2G2, 2(55, 270. !-, tin*, <‘G7. 

—., the Four Great, 603-075. 
—. tho Twelve Minor, G75- 


Nethinim, 235. jPashur, priest, 592. 

New Moon, Feast of the, 257. iPaasovcr, institution of Feast 
Night, 19. j of the, 151,152. Meaning of] G81. 


the, 270. The, 200-204. Thej Proselytes, 277 
Second, or Little, 264. The, Proverbs, Bonk of, 501, 592. 
kept by llezckhih, 532. i a Psalms, Messianic,'’ 43S. 


Patriarchal government, 149. 
period, review of, 127. 


Psalms of David, 39G. 

, Book of, 681—(583. 


Nimrod, G3. 

Nineveh, foundation of, 02. 

Siege of, 5S6. 

Nisnn (see A bib). 

Nitocris, 618. 

Noachic precepts, 48. IPatriarchs, tables of the ante-' P-ametek, king of Egypt, 582. 

Noadiah, the prophetess, G39. | diluvian and post-diluvian, 1 Psammetichus II., king of 
Noah, 42. 44-51. Descendants 35,65. Egypt, 599. 

of, 55-57. Table of nations Pckah, king of Israel, 555, 563. Puali, 137. 
descended from the sons of, Pckahinh. king of Israel, 565. Pul, king of Assyria, attack? 


57. 


Nod, land of, 33. 

Nukb llawy, 1G7. 
Numbers, Book of, C57. 


Peleg, GO. | Israel, 555. 

iPeletbites (nee (’herethites). !Punon,202. 

Peninnah, wife of El kan«h,3G9.! Purim, the Feoat of, 269. 
Pentateuch, G54-G5S. 
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QUAlUSt 


SUALMANESEtt. 


SODOM. 


Sacrifice, place of, 92. Of liv- Shamgar, the third judge, 330* 
ing animals, 2S. Sham in ah, son of Agee the 

Sacrifices and Oblations, 245- Hararite, 443. 

249. -, son of Jesse, 395, 398. 


249. -, son of Jesse, 395, 398. 

Qq&Qs, given to the Israelites, Sagan, the, 23S. Shaplian, the scribe^ 5S4. 

balathiel, 593. sharezer, son of Sennacherib, 

Salem, SO. 579. 

Salmon marries Rahab, 301. Sharon ( see Philistia). 

" Samaria, 2S4, 2S9. Capital of,-, plain of, 292.- 

built by Omri, 515. Siege Shaveh, 80. 

iab-sans, 577.^ of, 530,565. Sheaf of harvest, the first, 2631 

R&b-sh&keh. 574. Samaritans, 566,517. Erect a Sheba, son of Bichri, rebellion 

Rachel, wife of Jacob, 99,100. temple on Mount Gerizim, 0 f, 462. 

Her death, 102. G47. 1 the queen of, 495. 

Etahab. 29S. 301. Samson, the fourteenth judge,-, well of, 96. 

R&mathaim-zopliim, 369. 304—368. Chronolog of (sc*'|shebnn, scribe under Heze- 

Rameses, city of, 161. Eli). kiah, 563. 

-the Great, 134. Samuel, the fifteenth judge, Sliechem, city of, 102, 290, 313 

Ramoth, ol3. 363-375. His connection-valley of, 71. 

Ramoth gilead. battle of,52S. with Saul, 380-3S8. His Shechinah, the, 225. 

el-Mukatta, fountaiu of, death, 410. Chronology of Shcfelnh (sc 2 Philistia),. 

. {see Eli). Shekel, the, 691,694. 

-Nakhurn, 234. -, First and Second Books Shekinnh, the, 153. 

-Suf-afeh, 167. of, 3:5, C59, CG0. Shem, 45, 50. 

Rebekah, wife of Isaac, S9. Her Sanballat the Horonite, 636,_, race of, GO-GO. 

deceit,96.9i. 637. Shemaiab, the prophet, 508, 

Eechabites, fl.ght of the, 593. jSanhedrira, the, 1S5, 23S, 27C. 509, 638. 

Red Sea, encampment by the, Saracus, kiug of Assyria, 5S6.-, the Nehelamite, 598. 

t ^ Sarah, wife of Abraham {set Shephatiah, son of David, 433. 

Reed, t v e, 693. Sarai). Sheshbazzar {see Zerubbabel). 

Rehobor .tn.son of Solomon, 498. Sarai, wife of Abraham, 70, 71, Sheva, 443. 

S is characterand reign,50J- 72 , 77. Her name changed, Shimeali,David's brother,443. 

# 7S. Gives birth to Isaac, 85. Shimei, the son of Gera, 456, 

Rehoboth, foundation of, 62. Death of, 88. 461. His death. 469. 

Well of,. J. Sardanapalus If., 582. , son of Kish, 597. 

Rehum, 631. Sargon, king of Assyria, 535, Shimshoi, 631. 

Release or prisoners, 264. 572, 573, 575. Shinar, 61. 

Rephaim, race of*the, 204. Saron {see Sliaron). , plain of, 62. 

Rephidim, 165. Battle in, 166. Satan, 27. Shiphrah, 137. 

Resen, foundation of, 62. Saul, pedigree of, 422, 423. Shishnk, king of Egypt, 498. 


dab-saris, 577. 

R&b-shakeh. 577. 

Rachel, wife of Jacob, 99,100. 

Her death, 102, 

Rahab. 293. 301. 
Ramathnim-zophim, 369. 
Raineses, city of, 161. 

- the Great, 134. 

Ramoth, 313. 

Ramoth-gilead. battle of, 52S. 
Has el-Mukatta, fountaiu of, 
239. 

-Nakhurn, 234. 

-Siifsafeh, 167. 


eeo,re,DJ5. Sarai). 

ehoboc tn.son of Solomon, 49S.1 Sarai, wi: 

S is characterand reign, 503- 72, 77. 

9. 7S. G 


Reuben, saves Joseph’s life* | Reign of, 3S1-418. Makes an expedition against 

103. Receives his father’s Scape-goat, 267, 263. Jerusalem, 509. 

blessing, 120. Scriptures, the, 053. Shobi, son of Nahash, 45S. 

-, tribe of, 210. Seah, the, 702, 704 Shophnch, 448. 

Reuel {set Jethro). Seas, 20. Show-bread, 249. 

Rezin, king of Damascus, at- s e ha Biar, 161. -, Table of, 230. 

tacks Judah, 559. Retreat Segub, son of Hie], 301. Sicliem (see Sliechem). 

of. 560. Death, 560. Scir, Mount {see Ed^m). Sihon, 159, 203. Kingdom of, 

Rezon founds the Syrian king- Sennacherib, 568-570,573,57G, 2u3. 

dom of Damascus, 497. ■ 577, 578. Death of, 579. Siloam, pool of, pouring out 

Rizpah, concubine of Saul, 447. Seraiah, father of Ezra, 634. water of the, 266, 267. 

Rod of Aaron, 192. -, son of Neriah, 599, 603. Simeon, 102. His imprison- 

Rcd of Moses, 143,106. -(*ee Sheva). ment, 113. Receives his fa- 

Ruth, 326-328. Serbal, Mount, 1G5. ther’s blearing, 120. 

Book of, 318,326,059,630. Serpent, the, 27, 29. • -, tribe of, associated with 

-, Brazen, 2f-l, 202. Judah in driving out the 

Serpents, fiery, 201, 202. heathen nations, 319. 

8. Seth, 3 i. His descendants. PA- Sinai, 140, 154 157. Wilder- 

38. ness of, 1G7. 

Sabbath, festivals connected; Set hi T., 134. Sisera, 331-333. 

w ith the, 254-260. Institu-|Sethite race, 40, 41,43. Sitnali, well of, 9G. 

tion of the, 21. Revival of iShadrach, CIO. Sivan, 264. 

the, 165. Shallum, son of Jabesh, usurps Slave, Hebrew, 258, 276 3 277. 

Sabbatic Year, 252, 257, 258. the crown of Israel, 554. Slaves, 276, 277. 

Sabbatical Month and the-, keeper of tlie sacred vest- So, king of Egypt, 565. 

I east of Trumpets, 257. men ts, 585. Sodom, destruction of, 83, S’, 

fricre^l .Seasons, 254 Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 90. Wickedness af, 73. 

Sacrifice, I sane’r, 86,87. 534-566. Spoiling P*, 7*4 
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SOLOMON. 


Solomon, birth of, 452. Re¬ 
ceives his father's charge to 


U7ZIAII. 

Tamar, daughter of David,433, 
433. 


build a house for Jehovah, Tarshish, GO. 

4G6. Proclaimed king, 4GT. Tatnai, Persian governor, 632. 
Hie reign, 475—49S. Marries Tekoah,‘*wise woman” of,453. 

Temple, building of the, 4S1- 


Pharaoh’s daughter, 477. 
God’s appearance to him in 
a dream, 477. Receives the 
gift of wisdom, 477. His 
decision in the case of the 
two women, 47S. His mag¬ 
nificence, 479. Personal 
qualities, 4S0. Builds the 


483. Description of the,4S3- 
4S7. Plan of the, 4S5. Dedi¬ 
cation of the, 4S7, 4SS. Re¬ 
building of the, under Cy¬ 
rus, G27-G30. Description 
of the temple of Zerubbabel, 
647. 


Temple. 4S1-483. His pal-[Ten Commandments, 1G9,221. 
ace, 4S9, 490. His other,Terah, 68 . Hie genealogy, 68 . 


buildings. 4 * 0 . His throne, 
494. liis faults, 4J5, His 
death, 499. 

—, Book of the Acta of) 498. 
—, palace of, plan of, 491. 

-, writings of, 500. 


Son, the, 17. 

Song of the three Holy Chil¬ 
dren, 675. 

Span, the, 69S. 

Stars, firet appearance of the, 

20 . 

Stations in the Wilderness, 
176. 

Strangers among the Jews, 
277. 

Succoth, 161. 

-, city of, its inluibitants 

chastised by Gideon, 349. 

Succoth-benoth, god of Baby¬ 
lon, 570. 

Suez, Gulf of, 162. 

Sun, first appearance of the,20. 

Susannah, history of. 675. 

Synagogue, the Great, Gd9. 

Synagogues, 628. 

Syriac language, 651. 


Testament, Old, language of, 
651. 

—, Books of the 01.1, 651- 


633. 


Canon of the Old, G 46 . 


u Tharshish, ships of," 473, 
500. 

Theocracy of the Jews, 272- 
275. 

Tibni, sou of Ginath, a com¬ 
petitor for the crown of Is¬ 
rael, 515. 

Tiglath-pileser, king of As¬ 
syria, 560. 

Tiinnath-serah, Joshua’s in¬ 
heritance, 312. 

Tirh&k&h, king of Ethiopia, 
678. 

Tirznh, becomes the residence 
of King Jeroboam, 510. Be¬ 
sieged by Omri, 514. 

Tisri, month of, 257. 

Tithes, 278. 

Tobiah the Ammonite,636,637, 
642. 

Tobit, Book of, 568. 

Toi, king of Hamath, 440, 493. 

Tola, the seventh judge, 354. 


ZALMUNNA. 


V. 

Vashni (or Jo;*l), 375. 
Vashti, the queen, 632. 
Vegetation, 20 . 

Veil, the, 228. 
Vul-lush, 655. 


W. 

Wady cl-Wmarah, 168L 

-cl-Jcib, 194. 

-cl-Jerufch, 194. 

-er-Rnhah, 167. 

-esh Sheikh, 167. 

-et-Tih,160. 

-et-Tumcyluh, 1GL 

-Feiran, 165. 

-Ghurnndel, 164. 

-Mukatteh, 1G6. 

-Shclhil, 165. 

-Taiylbeli, 164. 

Useit, 164. 


Syrians, David's defeat of the, 

439. Become tiibutary to Torah, the Law, 652. 
David, 448. Defeated by;Tree of Life, 26,29. 

I-ruel, 527. 


T. 

T il crah, 1S4. 

Tnl>ernaclc, covered with the 
cloud, 175. Cloud lifted 
from it, 192. 

—, First, 227. 

-, history of the, 233. 

-, made after the pattern 

shown to Moses, 175. 


of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, 26. 

Trumpets, Feast of (sec Sab¬ 
batical Month). 

Tubal-Cain, 35. 

Tyre, surrenders to Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, C08. 

44 Tyropocon Valley," the, 472. 


w 

Wandering in the Wildemcs;- 
the, 59, 07 . 

Wave-breast, 24S. 

Weeks, Feast of (see Pentccost> 

Weights and Measures, Ta 
bles of, 690-704. 

Well, Jacob’s, 102. 

a Well of Trembling," the,347. 

Wells of Moses (see Ayun 
Mousa). 

Whitsuntide, 2G5. 

Wilderness of Sin, 164. 

Wilderness of the Wander¬ 
ings, 194. 

Wine, the four cups of, 2G2. 

Woman, creation of, 22, 

Word of God, 19. 

Word, the, 17. 


U. 

!Ur of the Chaldee*, 69. 1 

of the Congregation, 173. Uriah the Hittite,441,4l3,44S. 
., the, 225-232. L’rijah, the high-priest, 561. 

the. set up at Shiloh,310. 


the prophet, 592. 


Tabernacles, Feast of, 159,257, Urim and Thummim, 236. 

25S, 260, 265-267. ;Urtas, valley of, 298. 

Tables of stone, 172. jUzzah, son of Abinadab, 434. 

T ibor, 290. 

Titdmor, built by Solomon, 

493. 

Talent, the, 691, 695, G06. I 


Uzziah, king of Judah, 656- 
559 . 


Xerxes, king of rersio, 632, 
633, 634. 

Y. 

Year of Jubilee, Lf;4. 


Z. 

Zabftd. expedition of, 126. 
Zachariah, king of Israel, hlfc 
reign, 55-, 554. 

Zacharifts, 446. 

Zadok, 431, 435-4:17, 441, 446, 
466, 467, 479. 

Zalmonah, 202. 

Zalmunnn, sheikh of Midian, 
348. Slain by Gideon, 349. 
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ZATUN AT1I-V*A ANEAH. ZERUUKAKEL. ZOBAII. 

£aphnath-paaneah, name giv* 632. Prophecies of, 5SS, 636. 'Zerubbabel, temple of, C47. 

en to Joseph, 111. Book of. 0T9. jZeruiah, DiivicTa sister, 407. 

fcred. valley and brook of,202. Zedekiah, king of Judah, 507-.Ziba, 447. 

Zebadiah, 520. 603. -, servant of Mephibosheth, 

Zebah. shaikh of Midian, 34S.;-, son of Chenaanah, 52S. 456, 461. 

si* in by Gideon, 349. '-, son of M&nsei&h, 59S. Zibiah, motlier of Joash, 546. 

Zehuim, 73. Destruction of, Zeeb, the chieftain, 348. |Zichri, 559. 

S4 Zemaraim, rout at, 510. Zilpnh, 103. Children of, 114 

Zebndah, mother of Jehoiakim, Zeplmniah, the prophet, 5S3, Zimri, kills Klah and succeed! 

5Xk 5SS. Prophecies of, 5S6. Book him, 514 

Ztbnl, governor of Shechenv of, 67S. Zin, wilderness of, 194. 

3h3. -, the priest, 601, 603. Zion, 432. 

Zehulun, receives his father’s Zephath, tak<n by Judah and-, Mount, 471, 472. 


blessing, 122. Simeon, 12:). 

Zechariah, a prophet at the a Zerali the Cushite,” 516. 
time of Uzziah, 556- iZered (see Zared). 

--, son of Jehoiada, 548. Zerubbabel, prince of Judali, 

—, fts prophet, son of Iddo, 627, 629, 632. 


Zipporah, wife of Moses, 1 
1S6. 

Zoar (see Bela). 

■Zobah, kingdom of, <£34). 
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ofWilliam the Silent to the Twelve Years’Truce—1548-1G09. With 
a full View of the English-Dutch Struggle ngninst Spain, and of the 
Origin and Destruction of the Spanish Arinada. By John Lothrop 
Motlet, I.L.D., D.C.L. Portraits. 4 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD, Advo¬ 
cate of Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes and Move- 

w' 

ments of the “Thirty Years’ War.” Bv John Lothrop Motley, 
LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. 

GIBBON’S ROME. The Historv of the Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire. By Edward Gibbon. With Notes by Denn Mid¬ 
man, M. Guizot, and Dr. William Smith. G vols., in a Box, 8vo, 
Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; 
Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50. Also 6 vols., in a Box, 12tuo, 
Cloth, $3 00; Sheep, $4 50. 

A DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Pronounc¬ 
ing, Etymological, and Explanatory: embracing Scientific and other 
Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection of Old 
English Words. By the Rev. James Stormontii. The Pronuncia¬ 
tion Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A. Imperial 8vo, Cloth, 
$5 00; Half Roan, $G 50; Full Sheep, $6 50. 

PHARAOHS, FELLAHS, AND EXPLORERS. By Amelia B. 
Edwards. Illustrated. 8vo‘ Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $4 00. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN and His Adminis¬ 
tration. By Lucius E. Chittenden, his Register of the Treasnrv. 
With Portrait. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50; HaU 
Calf, $4 75. 


Valuable and Interesting Works . 
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A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE, comprising Brief 
Descriptions of the most Importnnt Histories in English, French, 
and German, together with Practical Suggestions as to Methods and 
Courses of Historical Study, for the Use of Students, General Rend¬ 
er*, and Collectors of Books. By Charlks Kendall Adams, LL.D, 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

ILIOS, the City and Country of the Trojans. A Narrative of the Most 
Recent Discoveries and Researches made on the Plain of Troy. By 
Dr. Henry Schliemann. Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. Impe- 
rial Svo, Illuminated Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


rROJA. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the 
Site of Ilomer’s Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, 
made in the Year 1882, and a Narrative of a Journey in the Troad 
in 1881. By Dr. Henry Schliemann. Preface by Professor A. 
H. Sayce. With Wood-cuts, Maps, and Plans. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00; 
Half Morocco, $7 50. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN REPUBLICS. Bv Theodore Child. 

Illustrated by T. de Thulstrup, Frederic Remington, William 
' Hamilton Gibson, W. H. Rogers, and other Eminent Artists. 
Large Svo, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 

ART AND CRITICISM. Monographs and Studies. By Theodore 
Child. Richly Illustrated. Large 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $6 00. ( In a Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Richard Hildreth. 
First Series: From the Discovery of the Continent to the Organ¬ 
ization of the Government under the Federal Constitution. Second 
Series: From the Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the end 
of the Sixteenth Congress. Also 6 vols., in a Box, 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00 ; Sheep, $15 00 ; 
Half Calf, $25 00. 

MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT and of 
Alice Oliphant, his wife. By Margaret Oliphant W. Oliphant. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7 00. (In a Box.) 

EPISODES IN A LIFE OF ADVENTURE; or, Moss from a Roll¬ 
ing Stone. By Laurence Oliphant. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

HAIFA ; OR, LIFE IN MODERN PALESTINE. By Laurbncu 
Oliphant. Edited, with Introduction, by Charles A. Dana. 
12rno, Cloth, $1 75. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES from 
their Declaration of Independence to tbz Close of their Civil War. 
By George Ticknor Curtis. In two Volumes. Vol. I., 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 

OUR ITALY. An Exposition of the Climate and Resources of South¬ 
ern California. By Charles Dudley Y/arnkr. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 



Valuable and Interesting Works. 

LONDON LETTERS, AND SOME OTHERS. Bv George W. 
Smalley, London Correspondent of the Hew York Tribune. 2 vols, 
Vol I. Personalities—Two Midlothian Campaigns. Vol. II. Notes 
on Social Life — Notes on Parliament — Pageants — Miscellanies. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $0 00. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF GENERAL THOMAS J. JACKSON 
(Stonewall Jackson). By His Wife, Mary Anna Jackson. With 
an Introduction by Henry M. Field, D.D. Illustrated. Svo. 
Cloth, $2 00. 

‘POLITICAL HISTORY OF RECENT TIMES (1816-1875). With 
Special Reference to Germany. By William MOllkr. Trans¬ 
lated, with an Appendix covering the Period front 1876 to 1881, by 
the Rev. John P. Peters, Ph.D. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By his 
Nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, M. 1*. With Portrait on Steel. 
2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, 
$6 00; Half Calf, $9 50. Popular Edition , two vols. in one, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. By George 
Otto Trevelyan. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 50; 
Half Calf, |4 75. 

MEMOIRS OF JOHN ADAMS DIX. Compiled by his Son, Mor¬ 
gan Dix. With Five Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. 

THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; or, The Sources of the 
Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and Down the 
Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 149 Illustrations and 10 
Maps. By H. M. Stanley. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, 
$9 50; Half Morocco, $12 00. 

THE CONGO and the Founding of its Free State, a Story of Work 
and Exploration. With over One Hundred Full-page and smaller 
Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and several smaller ones. By II. M. 
Stanley. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Sheep, $9 50; Half Morocco, 
$12 00 . 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By John Richard 
Green. M.A. With Mnps. 4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. 
Volumes sold separately. Complete sets, Sheep, $12 00; Hnlf 
Calf. $19 00. 

THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. By John Richard Green. With 
Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 ; Sheep, $3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

THE CONQUEST OF ENGLAND. By John Richard Grebn. 
Wi*.h Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50; Sheep/$3 00; Half Calf, $4 75. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By JohW 
Richard Green, M.A. Revised and Enlarged. With Colored 
Map* and Tables. 8vo, Cloth, $1 20. 


